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WESLEY  AND  HIS  CEKTURY 


PROEM 

WESLEY'S    PLACE   IN   IILSTORY 
carr  ed  to  his  L'rav«  l,„Ti,        '  """  9'   "791,  was 

when  .so  much  aamiril  ink  "■  brin"''  -^"'d  just  now, 
head,  he  would  Drob-iHlhn  ,1.  ^  P"""'^^  "P»°  his 

the  planet.    Fo/^fwiLv  hi"  ?h'  "^'T'*''"''  """'  «° 

M^t^^,  .t  was  with  an  ent&i  aln'™  reZcro'uST 

igiXi^thS'Sizrhr  "v""^"  "■'^'--» 

as  a  fanatic,  v  s°ble  t^  mankind  (  ^^  '"''  '"""'P'^ 
crest  of  a  wive  of  f»nnH  "  /".  *  moment  on  the 

up,  without  elthe     re?.ret  'r';"",!  "!^"  '".''^  ■"'^""'"-^d 

fame.  The  mosf  stltd,", '"  '"";"'°  '^'°«'''"»  °f  I'is 
to-day  eomo  not  &]t  "^P'!""^"'?  Pai<l  to  him 
fonn/ed,    Imt    from    t^  L      ? -J""' '"    "">    C"'»^«h    he 

histoHL  of  ^:^i:^''±^^Tzf^::^ 


,.i>v-.fr 
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the  events  which  have  determined  that  history  is  the 
rise  of  Methodism,  Wesley,  ho  says,  had  "  a  genius  for 
government  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu " ;  Matthew 
Arnold  gives  nobler  praise  when  he  says  ho  had  "  a  genius 
for  godlmess."  Southey,  who  wrote  Wesley's  Life  without 
in  the  least  understandmg  Wesley's  secret,  assorts  him  to 
be  "the  most  intliienlial  mind  of  the  last  century;  the 
man  who  will  have  produced  the  greatest  effects,  centuries 
or  perhaps  millenniums  hence,  if  the  present  race  of  men 
should  contir.ue  so  long."  Buckle  calls  him  "  the  first  of 
ecclesiastical  statesmen."  Lecky  says  that  the  humble 
meeting  in  Aldcrsgate  Street  where  John  Wesley  was 
converted  "forms  an  epoch  in  Knglish  history";  and  he 
adds  that  the  religious  revoUition  begun  in  England  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Wesleys  is  "  of  greater  historic  im- 
portance than  all  the  splendid  victories  by  land  and  sea 
won  under  Pitt"  Wesley,  he  holds,  was  one  of  the  chief 
forces  that  savetl  England  from  a  revolution  such  as 
France  knew.  No  other  man,"  says  Augustine  Birrell, 
"  did  such  a  life's  work  for  England ;  you  cannot  cut  him 
out  of  our  national  life." 

England,  in  a  word,  is  as  truly  interested  in  Wesley  as 
in  Shakespeare.  And,  since  the  forces  which  stream  from 
religion  are  mightier  than  anything  literature  knows,  it 
it  a  reasonable  theory  that,  in  determining  the  history  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  Wesley  counts  for  more  than 


What  was  there,  then,  in  Wesley  himself,  or  what  is 
there  in  his  work,  to  justify  compliments  so  splendid,  and 
from  authorities  so  diverse  ? 

Wesley's  least  monument,  in  a  sense,  is  the  Church  he 
bnilt;  and  yet  the  scale  and  statcliness  of  that  Church 
are  not  easily  realised,  nor  the  rich  energy  of  growth 
which  beats  in  its  life.  When  Wesley  died  in  1791  his 
"societies"  in  Great  Britain  numbered  76,000  members, 
with  300  jjreachers.  To-day,  Methodism — taking  its  four 
great  divisions  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Australasia — has  49,000  ministers  in  its  pulpits,  and 
some  30,000,000  hearers  in  its  pews.  It  has  built  88,000 
separate  churches ;  it  teaches  in.  its  schools  every  Sunday 
more  than  8,000,000  children.  The  branches  of  Meth- 
odism, in  some  respects,  are  more  vigorous  than  even  the 
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»sLrrr  US' fc'.E~?'v' f^ 

acid 'all '^h'^r*'' But  th;  Ch.Th'f^  'I't.T"'  P"""^"" 

Carlyle   sums   it  uTi^  .  KW,^      u''""'  '"  ''»>'  "t^ul  it- 

into  an  e^-^arn  least  ^  all  i^  "^  ""'?''°'  l"*  condensed 

eighteent^^en^r^^ffe'ri'  S  "a "^  ^^  'i?  ?^"a  f?« 
perspective.      Wa  roinr.o..=  :.      T^    ■  '°  "  'a'so 

destroyed  he  Stuart"  ^d  ,hrp°"T"'  "T'^'y-  "^ich 
nineteenth  ocntu  ^S  ca:  071^°'"^°  "^  i'"' 
we  may  not  be  unji.st,  even  to  a  cent,  rv^    Th«    "t.    ^1' 

Au.trah.    If  Wd  North  ^led  En^^d  t  ^  r^^ 
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years  during  ite  course,  William  Pitt  rul«  it  for  twinty 
years  of  splendour.  If  it  saw  a  British  Admiral  shot  oi 
his  own  quarter,  .eok  for  cowardice,  and  a  British  fleet 
in  open  mutmy  at  the  Nore,  it  also  saw  the  in-eat  sea 
victones  of  Ro<iney  at  the  Battle  of  tuo  Saints,  of  Lord 
Howe  on  the  hrst  of  June,  and  of  Nelson  at  the  Vile. 
>  Blen.ieim  was  fought  the  year  after  Wesley  was  bom  and 
the  Nile  the  year  he  died.  The  century  between  such 
events  cannot  have  been  inglorious.  It  was  certainly  a 
century  of  social  and  political  growth.  The  England  of 
George  III  and  of  Pitt  is  a  vast  advance  on  the  England 
of  Queen  Anne  and  of  Walpole. 

The  real  scandal  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  leprosy  that  poisoned  its  blood,  the  black  spot  on  the 
shmmg  disc  of  its  history,  is  the  general  decay  if  religion 
winch  mark«l  ,ts  first  fifty  years.  At  the 'point  oF  its 
taith  England  was  dying.  Its  spiritual  skies  were  black 
as  with  the  gloom  of  an  Arctic  midnight,  and  ohUly  as 
with  Arctic  frosts.  ^ 

Only  by  an  effort  of  the  hUtoric  imagination  can  we 
realise  the  condition  of  England  in  1703.  When  Wesley 
was  born,  men  still  lived  who  had  seen  Judge  Jeffreys 
on  the  bench,  Titus  Gates  in  the  witness-boi,  and  the 


Ti,  .  ■*  r      >.u.uK  a»  ruugion  in  England. 

Ihat,  of  course,  was  not  true;  Epworth  parsonage  itself 
disproves  .t.  and  there  must  have  been  many  llnglUh 
homes  hke  that  of  which  Su.sannah  ^Vesley  was  the 
mother  But  that  saying  of  the  keen-sighted  Frenchman 
had  a  dreadful  measure  of  truth  in  it.  Christianity  under 
fcnglish   skies  was  never,  before  or  since,  so  near  the 

Tu  B^'f  ■  u^'*!"  '''"''  "'"■  ""n«raber  the  sentences 
which  Bishop  Butlor,  that  gloomy,  subtle,  powerful  in- 
tellect  prehxed  to  his  "AmJogy"?  "It  has  somehow 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted,"  he  wrote, "  that  Christianity 
IS  not  so  much  a  subject  of  inquiiy,  but  that  it  is  now  at 

length  discovered  to  be  fictitiou.s Men  treat  it  as  if 

in  the  prcsont  age  i,  s  were  an  agreed  point  amongst  all 
people  of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set 
it  up  as  a  prmcipal  subject  to  mirtli  and  ridicule."  Be- 
twixt Montesquieu  and  Butler,  the  j;.eat  Frenchman  and 


■v:^*:^ 


■i 


^^i 
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when  faith  d.^HLrrLui^l^!""""'  "^"""'^  '  ^-' 
itr*:tX\r:rt?,-C?ir,';f  thatpcri„dwi.l  find 
the  writiDgB  o  Mr"  Anhra  tt  "  ^t'"",,"'  ^"'F"'*-'. 
pleasures  S  tL  Mt^3h,m  ^^^^^^  ot  Smollett,  a„</  the 
the  foubiess  of  the  lUeratu^  „f  ,L  I  '"  '"T'"'"'"*  *" 
of  its  laws,  in  the  Sr^f ^h  ^a.vlj:; '^T- "^ 
cannot  perish;  but  it  came  nLr  „»  1''  .T  '^''n.stianity 
sad  age     "Thero  wo^  "  sTl  r  d™th-swoon  in  that 

revolt  against  r^.l^'      ^?  ^'""Vn.  ""o  historian,  "open 

and  brutal  to lEoo^^r^i,.;.!  P°'"'  ''"'^  iff""™"' 

to  an  almost  uttcr^drb^Ef  rcL"?!"  r  l!!!^''*"i  ">"  "'■•>■ 
life  now  happily  aln.ost  llnSr.- '"'•^  "  '""""^^  "^ 

ful'Srvetnt^n^the'll^tr  ^rt'h"'  ^  •  "^^  ""T  '"'"<'- 
its  greatest  rift  to  the  FnS  .  •  "K^^^enth  century ; 
the^ealm  0?  ^it  cs  ortft"rttc"lr''„?  '^'""''inpl' 
ce"n\rtf  P1.£  ^^C^^^'  ^^^  XlS  "Ih': 

W^y  is  attt  t*hf;a°nd  ttlalfs^'  ""^  "^  -''-'> 

inXPTerrof'lS:  R™f '"'"  ?"«"^''  "f".  »" 
Wyeli#s  refo  ™s\ad^^''  ::t  ^f"™»''°'>  ■"  Germany, 
days  of  Henrv  VIIT  1,.^  1'  .  Reformation  m  the 
It  was  poa^;i^-  L„mo"7  xr/''*"  ""?  "^'■ 
of  the  r5^^giou«  life  of  thfl  Fnii-  J  f"""  ""ak^n'ng 
from,Weslfy.    To  say  that  h^,  ?!  t''^'"?*^  '^"^  <^^''' 

of  Englan/is  t^^'^b^^  s'  nrh:rf1hl''''truT'T 
re-created  iti     It  was  a^„a     .    ■       j     ,       ""'''■      He 

his  lips  God  breathed  t^i;'!u\^''^'^^  ""''  '''™"ph 
The  ^ulse  of  John  We  lev  is  ft'  ,'''^^"».°f  "f"  "Jtafn. 
of  EngHsh  religion  at^ll  t  ^'"^''^'  ■',"  <'™'3'  form 
throp/..    "The^Zhod"'  s'themseres"  ^''ZeP/;""'- 

its  noblest  r:^^T:^t"Xl:^:^r^a^^-tf.; 
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cen.sed  fro.n  that  day  to  thk  to  remedy  the  guilt   the 

roforn.e,I  our  prisons,  abolished  the  slave  Se   tZh 

dilh'etra^Sr:„™.  \  tT^lTaX 

accomgUih  both  feats?  Iho  answer  to  this  auestion  i'« 
found  in  the  history  told  in  these  pages  Butletk  he 
said  at  once  that  it  is  idle  to  seek  tiif  reason  me  ey  in 
some  endowment  of  personal  ireniiia  Th«  .„.  i-  "  " 
paid  to  WesMy  are  <^ten  mtrblnnders'''  He't^r  ' 
-a  Leo  Ftn  a  ^'°'  "  ""^  ""'  "^  ?«elesiastical  starel^n '^ 

strongest   „rnrf      TV-^  ^''™-     ""  **'<•  "<"  ?"«««'*»  "  Ae 
strongest   mind    of  his   century,"   as   Southey   thought 

h«  ttl'  f'""T?  '"•''''='^"'  '«  "'  lo'^t  partly  t"fe 
he  had  the  logical,  but  not  the  philosophical  mind  He 
had  nothing  of  Bunyan's  dreamy  geniSs-  he  could  nn, 
compare  in  sweep  and  range  of  tUght  With  theTlthor 
^m„  1,  u"l'°^^x;  *"'''  ">  ""'ne  to  later  namiluS 
times,  ho  had  not  Newman's  subtle  and  profound  i^tdlm 
The  secret  of  his  work  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  oW 
w3  h  "'"'   »''gfifi?'«>t  ecclesiastical  machinery  wTtt 

slkutlns„rAtrh'*H'"'  ^^'"''^'-     "^^^  "WaeterisL^n? 
rnvW  ?   ,^    Methodism  were  not  the  causes  of  the  great 
revival;  they  are  its  results.     And  Wesley  invented  no 
new  doctrine.     He  added  to  Christian  know^led^e  no  new 
truth.       I  simply  teach."  he  him.self  said,  "  the  plain  ohl 
religion  ol  the  durch  of  England";  tru  hs  al  L  a<.a 
put  It,  •■which  were  merely *the  common    fimdamtfta 
toichmg  ot  Christianity."      And  that   is  per  eet"y  trie 
Wcsl.y  did   not   re-discover  Christianity.  ^  He  did  not 
dlctrine      Cdi.!   "T  '""•^^'   ''\'^°''^  ''  with  a  new 
n^w  perspec^rve'"  °°'  "'"'''  "'  ""^  "'"  '•-'"-'^  "'  a 

it  'limd  ^ased";"^  I"  "'«.r"Ki™  "f  that  age  was  that 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  hie,  or  to  touch  life  It  was 
exhausted  o  its  dynamic  elements- the  vfsion  of  a 
Uedeeuiuig  Christ;  the  me.s.,age  of  a  present  and  person^ 


Wesley's  place  ik  history  ^ 

next  to  the  Biblc^that'thorn  ,      orlSld  inl'T' 

four"    n„t  r>         ■'      ',  ™i"i^  in   the  coinpanv  ol  these 
nor  the'l"on,t":f  Mill""!.","^',''''  "'"''  f -'°y  h-1 
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victorious.  The^hre  nen  olTtfoflr/  """t  "'^'" 
bo  sad,  not  to  reflect  h„,  .  ^^V  ,  ^"'""''  *'«'  '"ay 
governed  the"w;t''in';;',',irh  7t  '^'^  'X.T  ^"4 

bocuno  it.  [riticS'lS  and"  t  f,r.,^r"'c^-  "" 
of  tho  other  and  i;roater  order  H.ri  ^^  "'"^ 
find  a  new  channolSor  ho  currents  rf  H„,  °°'  P^'^'y 
bo  changed  the  very    lirectir  ^f  Lot  "or"i?v'f"'^' 

pcrraSco":rhi.s'';,'4'\oU5'^''  ,'1^  ""^  ^'»'«  -d 
fie  wa«  not  merely  X  .wSerrf  "'^  *'"""'''r  'yP"' 
dental  figurehead  of  a  « S  fniT  ™  ,•  T'  *«  "«<''- 
in  moveLnt  indepe^l  Sy"o1  Zn'uCf'  ""^  -' 
round  which  cry.stalli.ed  imnnLn.  i     """'?  '"'"'™ 

thous^d  lives.^,He  dtl"^r  refl,w»T-^  """"'«  '"  " 
wrought  it  to  a  n,.w  Dattorn  H?  ,  ■"'  "f^^^y  ^  he 
to  th^  rhythm  of  a  new  [fe  H  ""'  "'  ^"^^  """^'"S 
fact,  in  quarrel  with  the  essential  ?„  '™''  fu-"  '"'''""  «*' 
he  bent  that  temper  to  hL  own  T^'l  ■ '  *"'  '^''e.  But 
w.n.h  changed  tlfe  rell^it  ISo^.^iVE    "LTd""""  '""""^ 

and^S'o"intX"^Ctefu"'  P" "^  ^^  -'» 
or  thau^ven  hrown^Chnrl  !?  '''^''"■'"'-•™ti<'o  know. 

study  Wesley-s  ik  a  d  ^;';k"''XuT  r-  ^"J  "'"'  "='" 
sou.se  of   the   .scale   of   thlJ^  ""  wcr-deepening 

notable  figures  nistty^kTweswP"''!'"'''""'''' 
than  \Ve.sW  himself    and  hl^P  u""^  «""'  Skater 

lies  in  the  spiritual  realm  *'"'""""  '""■•""'^'^  ''■"  >*»'«' 

tiont;i^.^r'^t\::;:^r':;i?ti'!:;^-^T,rp'- 

meominunicablo  Slmk,  snT!  ^  .•  ''''"  '°'elioct  are 
piercing  in-aginatiolr  bT  ■:  "Tlr''''\  ■"""«'» 
thousand  anpaientlv  inrclafritl  f  .  , '""^  combining  a 
gcneralisatilili.  Wefingto  "  l:^^^  T°  "'"'  "■"""?!'■"" 
there  was  on 'the  otl"?r  s  , ,  „T  ft,!  l"  'T!!'^  ""''"' 
by  original  ondowmeut  of  na  ure     Th,.7  '"v  "=""'" 

acquirements.     But  tho  I'r,  a    r  7  *""""  «'"'<•  oo' 

tU(,  great  lorccs  and  en(lowi,„.„ts  of 
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of  thog^y  matter  ofX  Lain  ""xtv  If  "'^^^''-'ions 
-ta;    .0   the.   He   ^^l^t!^:^^!^ 

both  near  and  si.nZ  /„  1  t  "7'""?'.'™  "f  it  S  i, 
is  the  one  conditioTthat  m„kl  ,h  '?  '^''  "'  "'o  ""'^^''t 
worf-  -eadingand  wonh  wridnV  '""'^  °^  ^'^^'"^'^  "f« 

Iea„ressTSe°e7;ht:enll'l'''°  f"'^''-  ">  ->'  the 
"f  mighty  namc/So,o„"h    L"'"'  \!l"'''«"  «'>•"■' 
year  after  Wesley  was  born-sfan7»  'fTv.^'?"''''™  "'« 
man  who  behind  the  rn««t    ,  f?""^  »'  I's  besfmn  ng;  the 
terrible  fightin^g  ft   Enlh  W '°"'"°  f"™  '"'''  ">«  ^o^ 
Nelson  and  WofuZo^^sHnd^^^^^ 
hgures  still  visible  fo  his  orv  in    !,„    "'?'"■    ^"°"g  ">e 
Pitts-haughty   father  and  •'^liM    I       ?'•"''•>'  "<>  'h^  two 
with  his  slyiilted  nose    wK !       ''""^htier  son  ;   Wolfe 
with  his  sullen  brows    who  wo^^flr  u,"  T^™""-^Clive, 
mng,  who  called  the  now  world  int    "^^■"J'»:  and  Can- 
the  balance  of  the  old     iT,  rccm^rf  ?'°,-f="''«°<'«  ">  '"d^ess 
■t  ranges  from  Swift  and  AddLo,?  f '""^'^'eissnlend:,^; 
Pope  and  Gibbon,  to  Bvron  Z  n^"'™  ■""*  «°'dsm,in 
Wordsworth.   Isa  .c  NeT";  °.    ^"™'' '"  Coleridge  and 
Burke  and  Pitt Tn  sta  iTa "shfp'^fvifr'f""^^  " ^"'""^i 
thropy.     Yet,  in  that  crowd  of  Ir^alf^'^^.l""  '"  P''"""' 
represents  the  force  whicl,\l^        ''"'^'''  *«  °ne  which 
English  history  is  tLtng  no^ed'do' /^"f™?'"/  """"'"'I 
ot  John  Wesley,  with  its  en™,  1      """^^P'^^'^ned  face 
and  flowing  locks  ^"^  ^^"'^  ""d  masterful  chin 

'fo  of  his  country^  LS'}„^L'""r"''-'''V'^'''»'»™ 
ant,  of  course,  m,,,,t  be  forLnvon  '  .'l    A.™"""™''  ^■•"tos- 
■n«>>once,  on  the  whole  ^i'lsev"!     „"nl"^ """  ^™'"'^°« 
apart  from  this  it  ii,n«t  1  '  ""''   ""t  good.     lint 

years,  Newman'  'thr  w 't  ^^tu-l  "'"''  "'';'^  "'"«^y 
of  he  Anglican  Chnrch  and  hn  ?;^r',"'*?  "'»  ^""'os 
^eale.,  of  the  Ro„,an  Catholic  CI  urclf  nX''''  '""'  •*"' 
hnn  as  a  whole.    He  spent  ^"jlt  Jllfl^^^™ 
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even  mistook  iSf  for  i'L'°  Xie  ^""-"'^'".  «•") 
m  the  public  stocks  in  the^  very  year  lot/"Sr"'>'  '^"^ 
Iwrn— for    no    worse    cri,.,B    ihlJ  i      ■  ^^^esley  was 

matchless  bit  oHronv  "aSi.  .  '"J'"'  ^rit'on  that 
Dissenters -r  ^'     "^  *''""'  """^  ^"-"y  Way  with  the 

w^si;y7of'th:t  t^r  iirf"'  "z^'^y  "-^  <>-  the 

grandlither   of  John     was  ttT'ourf  ^'  'ij?  ^^^'"- 

.eel  andlfvcd  a  harr  eVd LfL  n  m'J'«  "' B'-^dford  in 
laws  of  the  period  Xer^a  1  H-  '''"  """^f  "'^  <^™«1 
Weymouth;  Tut  he  was  fortdden'',  °'''';7'  H""'"  '^"^ 
good  woman,  guilty  rf  Vvin'  W,n  /""'°  "*'"•  ^ 
;f  20  for  the  offeno'O  ■•  Of  «^  S'  ?  '^''?"'K»'  "<"  Sled 
apprehended,  four  t^mes  imnri^  I^  -  '  "^""'^^  "'"«» 
nfJlancholy  mcorf      UnLrT^''r''     "'"^  '"^  P^''^"'. 
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mcnt.  This  son  Ld  °L*drn  'f^",  s.-rprising  develop- 
that  the  ChurcrwOich  W  l-'?'i''*?'™''''^"'''''='''Jd 
right,  and  he  joined  is  mS,?"''^?  ''«'■".»««>  the 
on  two  generations  of  llf-S  lwt"k  1  IT^  ""'  ^t 
moment,  at  a  DissenUn,,  »7.!i   '"''^™)'''    He  was,  at  the 

on  foot  to  Oifori  witrPT»MW  ^  '?°"°'''''^=''''-"d«t'd 
J-^,ndent^dlt:S'-fe-^^^»;As 

dauXr'o/'lr^otSiSena''''''''''^^"-^^^^^^^^ 
her  learned  father  and  hirfV,„T  "''"rgy"""  was  putting 

girlish  judgufent  a^d^^Li  P-r  "*'  ''?'''^-'  "^  ^^' 
and  him  !^  This  sturdrvZ/  f  i'''?^  "P""^'  ^^^  it 
weather  to  Oxford  wit?  roh»;„?''^'?«^  ^  '''^  ^^'^' 
but  such  high  purpose  in  ht  f ""  >"  ""'"^i."  his  pocket, 
theologian  i^  sEorTdre  ses  had  n.:,'""'/''"  'T"^"''''' 
were  lestined  to  be  man  ^nd  wife  7hlr'' '  ^''\  ^^^^ 
some  verv  notable  afKnitipV  Z  .  ^'t  *^"''  P'amly, 
When  they  met  and  mated  thefr  „ff  "  •'  I'"'.''"'  'hem. 
expected  ti  possess  soSrututaf  gtE  '"■»'^'  *«"  *» 

universities  seneriitioriB  pf  K.-i  "esiey.  Jn  Scottish 
vated  much^Hterature  on  i  ?..f"''™''  •"'™  ""'ti- 
the universitin^rS  of  thr7w2'''"'-rr'''i  ''•''  »" 
to    produce    ivn    examnl-'    "f    -^^  "^-^  challenged 

scantier  cash  or  .  nTmL  ,  scholarship  nourished  on 
Wesley.  "'""^  ^P"'""  ''"='  "ion  that  of  Samuel 

ship  of  a  rScnt  Ca  Zn!"  ^n"',ri  '*•«  "^aplain- 
anllost  it5aeco/4\nne  ZZ^Skt 
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attack  on  Dissenters.    Ho  was  jfivcn  the  living  at  Epworth 

tiit."  ^f ',7  u  ''""""■■  ""^^  »t  '>>!«  <ii«»n<:e  of  time 

He  was  a  little  "re^tl'r™"'  ''"'f"  if-P^-teJ  aclmlraS 
ne  was  a  litt  0,  rest  ess-eyed,  irascible  iiinn;  hiL'h-minded 
quiek-brained  of  infinite  hardihood  and  eourajfe,  b"    wfth 

Uoo^"''He  «^'h'  T  '"  fy.i-O'^l'onsible.  stWin  in  Ids 
wood.  He  was  determined— m  spite  of  nature— to  bo  a 
poet;  and  on  lus  poetry,  Pope,  though  his  friend  fiml. 
time  in  the  "Di,nei„d,"  to  'distil  a  drop  o  gall  H 
son  John-who  knew  bad  poetry  when  L  saw  l-say, 
of  his  fa  her's  "  L,e  of  Christ "  i„  verae-fili;d  piety  con 
tending  in  him  with  literary  judgment-"  the^cmsare 
good;  the  notes  pretty  good ;  tho  verses  so -and- s"" 
tZ     I  w "i"  *""'^  "^"'Porature  it  is  difficult  to  irnagine 

BoXof  TT^^'  ^7"'  ^"'^  ''^'  ^  commentary  on^tho 
Book  of  Job,  a  perfori„an<e  whi,,h  would  have  sunpl  ed 

ar°h  if^irhLVr  P""^""*!  '■?  ^''"  ■"""h-afflictedE- 
arch,  it  ho  had  been  required  to  read  it.  "Poor  Job'" 
says  Bishop  Warburton;  "it  was  his  eternal  fa°e  to  be 
persecuted  by  his  friends."  "^ 

Wesley's  clear-eyed  wife,  who  loved  her  impracticable 
and  hot-tempered  spouse  with  an  affection  a  f  Cbands 
may   well    envy    yet    admits    that   amongst    bis    rouL-h 
parishioners  at  Epworth  the  talents  of  hei°  husband  were 
tuned,  and  say.,  with  wifely  ceutleness,  he  was  "forced 
to  a  way  of  hie  for  which  he  Ls  not  so  well  qualified  as  I 
could  wish."     But  this  was  only  a  wife's  soft  peri  phrase 
Her  impracticable   husband    was    busy  haininer  nroul 
laborious  rhymes  in   his   study,  or    w-as    rid  Lg    o^ff    to 
hold  debate  with  his  brother  clergymen  in  Convoca  io  , 
leaymg  his   clearer-brained   wife  t^,"  manage  the   pa   sh 
inlms  ^      ''  """^  ^"™™  ^''  too-num-erous  brCd  of 

Su.sannah  Wesley,  his  wife,  wouW  have  been  a  remark- 
able woman  in  any  age  or  country.  She  was  the  drugluer 
of  Dr.  Annesley,  himself  an  ejeeled  divine,  and  a  man 

a  f,itlier  h.-id  a  natural  bias  for  scholarship;  she  knew 
Greek,  iatin  French,  while  yet  in  her  teens  w^s  sat^^ 
rated   with   theology,  reasoned  herself  into  SoeSantm 
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■       knrwldgo,"lhi;L''t  fhcr"\''^K'  ^  '-'«  f»'  abstruse 
almost  uni„tclli";blo  ^  """-hbrod  modem  day.  i, 

™t?;h;.^eita.:!i:  iti  ^ir^ w  r  "^  j'"- 

viewed   'the  wholefs'sMB  T  r        T"'  "''"  ""'""nly  re- 
the  Church'  Ld  gravoTy  fei"  h  ^.T'^'.  "'"^nt  az.d 

her  fither-and  »u'ehatth:'!t'retrir "!%'''''•''  ■''^ 
theolopan  of  such  tendpr  vo,.-  u  ^™°fc-  A  fcmmine 
of  deriding  such  an  ^1,^  ^  a  u"  f""  ''"^"'f  ™Pable 
in  such  "  and  a  ^nU^su  h""""  Tr"""^  '^«'=''^«d  ^ 
n-gardod  in  tlfeso  days^a  rmewra  \T'''"-'  """''l  '«' 
None  but  a  blue-btociin"  it  .,^,TfT  "'iT"""?  P^ftent. 
-a  do»-dy  in  s^ctac  ef  with  *^^  '«  confidently  assun.cd 
oiistout  comple^on  fm;n  !t  neglected  dress  and  non- 
capahlo  of  such  IfraV      A         "'  ™"°"  ««l-would  be 

An^nesley  ^^l  bel:iful^high"Pt-ed°y;r-  f""""'"' 
was  painted  by  Leiv  as  om,  „?  fk^u  .e^'  —  ner  sister 
keen-witted,  but  Idest  w  th  „  ""■"'  "/  ""'^  """^ 
affairs.     She    was    cph^L'i  •  i?  ^"^'"^    f"'   practical 

stocking;  and  w^  p;obabt^."''  ''""''y    ""^    ""«- 

all  Engfand  in  Ccfay       '^  "'"  '""'^'  '"'P'''''«  """lan  in 

WeTl';!  ant  We'Tm^'ni" ,°"  ^'?<?, -»-ed  Samuel 
one  As-  She  was  TersTf  f"  ,'^"^'^'^''  '"  '^™t>- 
her  /ather.     Uw^  an  a™  If  ;'?°'y-«fth   child   of 

families!  ^^  °^  """l'  '"comes  and  large 

husbtd"?:  pTaS  glJ^lsTdTtf"  ^  rr'-*", '"  ''^ 
to  the  fact.^  She  mS  Cve  ^,a  ked  lil  "^'^ ''""f' 
Hypatm  or  discussed  latin  and  Greek  ^wkh  lS^  T'"' 

afterwards,  'lis  a  nu'ttt:  T'".'"  ''^^•^""  J"""" 

difiLd  the  wife  wf/r    ,y'in'X™-:h^Vc?r    '""' 
t.sed  towarfs  her  husband  L  sweet'e'jt  "wife];." 'oSi^ 
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rot  still  I  Ure  au  imdiaputed  sway  • 
Nor  wiis't  her  task,  but  l.leasuro,  to  obey. 

Nor  ,iid  T  for  her  care  ungrateful  prove, 

J-ut  only  used  my  |,o»er  to  show  my  love  • 

vallate ur  she  asked  I  mive  witliinit  r..„„.,,  'k 

p,.-  .,*:ii    1  6'*'«  wiiiioiii  reiiroacn  or  Lfrnflr^e  ■ 

F  r  8tdl  slie  reason  asked,  and  I  w,is  judae  ''   ' 

All  niy  commands  requests  at  her  fair  hands 

And  her  requests  to  me  were  all  commands." 

''P!:rJ^V°'''=«P-yerfor■thek^g.•'        '°  '""  "" 

.    bukie,    he  said  majestically,  "  if  ve  Ira  t„  1,„™  , 
kms:s,we  mast  have  two  beda"-  and  the  lit  Ip  „l    i  ^ 
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i>.e  a /«<,  childroD      There  are  but  two  yet   a  Ix,,  and 
a  g.r  ,  and  I  think  they  are  all  at  preset      W«-'htve 

«^k.    whieh    ca.ne^to   ^ut^Si.'Zinl^X  sStr 

A  fathur  who,  with  only  six  shillings  in  liis  pocket  has 
to  weleo„,o  the  arrival  of  twins  might  bo  paKed  fw 
feelin"  some  anxiety.     But  the  head  of  the  wDey  house 
hold  left  that   branch   of  family  dut-    L  h^.L  . 

others  to  his  wife.     She  oarrie7the  burd?n  of  housZu 

•  When  r.l  Tr"-'^  "■  ^■"  "«  '"''1''  in'^idonTaHy 
When  I  came  hero  my  stock  was  but  little  above  t?n 
shdhngs,  and  my  wife  at  home  had  scarce  «,mueh"  n 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  thif  remwkabl^ 
husband  that  a  wife  left  with  a  brood  of  UttleXld  " 
<md  less  than  ten  shillings  in  her  Posse..i=i  h  '  '  11,™,' 
sharner  cause  for  anxiety  than  ho  had  She  cS 
at'i""H  Td  ""^k""^  Ptilo-^ophieally:'  'yt,  "am 
I  t  A  ^1^^^  ■  ^te  soon  sent  me  her  rines  becans 
them  ■'^  nothing  else  to  relieve  me  with;  butT'return^d 

Only  once  was  there  audible  in  his  brave  wife's  voice 

^.s^theSi^L^^Xdt;^^^ 

"My  lord,"  she  answered,  ■■strictly  speakin?   I  never 

W„r>    '"""^-    ^"'  "'^^  I  '""'  «o  much  care  torn" 
before  it  was'  eaten,  and  to  pay  for  it  after  as  has  often 
made  it  very  unpleasant  to   me;  and  I  thh^k  to  hav^ 
bread  under  such  terms  is  the  nekt  degeoo?  watched 
ness  to  having  none  at  all  "  fe    "  "'  wretcnca- 

diitress''Z?w*h''i,Tf ''^  *"'«■? ,"f  ""^  "inconceivable 
a.stress  from  which  they  not  seldom  suttered  in  those 
sad  days;  one  of  the  daughters,  Emilia,  speaks  S 
sharper  accents  of  the  "intolerable  want"  ofXfaiSlJ 
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which  not 


attbr'i:ly'l:lr/  "i'e  un..et^ """"'"   h"   «-ncial 
»«d   phiUphy  of  debt       •  r  ,?^  practically  the  whole 

law,  who  attacked  h  .„  blunt^i^^oA  th   '  'k*""  ^"''"^'-i''- 

about^^hem    and  .«i.t  weU  be  thn"'"""  rf"»'™ 

l.e  contrived  ,„  ox,™  on  .s^nsiLlv^,,™,^'"  '>""»»'"?. 
all  written  it  will  be  obscrvcJ,  In  the't'lrd  ^pe'r^ !-  "  " 

ImprimU,  when  he  first  walked  to  Oxford,  he  had  in        ^    ''    "' 

He  Uved  there  till  he  took  hi,  Baeheior'.degree'with:         '     '     ° 
R„r":i''"jl™f'"-«°'0"™stance,exee,,t™e'c^«t        o     . 

When  he  eame  to  London,  he  got  deacon's  orders  and 
a.  cure,  for  which  he  had  for  one  year 

»a.s  indebted  £30,  which  he  afterwards  naid 
1  hen  he  went  to  sea,  where  he  had,  for  one  yJalo        ^       °     ° 

He  then  got  a  curacy  at  ^30  ,, or  annum,  for  two       '  ° 

he  made  It  ^60  i)er  anmiin  ^        ' 


10 15 
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force      But  thp  lif  Irij     i     ^       Patches,  and  often  by 
of  courage     ■  Th„l  ^  ^  "''^  '™°  ^"^  "'  '^'«"  'he  virtue 

mmmm 

tnno-tablo.  The  verv  sloon  „f  ti,  '°  '"">^<-Q  as  it  to  a 
to  them  in  doses  As  eacE  li  ^1  ^"'f  ^"  ^^  '"«'«»'-ecl 
date  in  its  life  it  wf.  ,       ■  "^ild. reached  a  certain  fixed 

time,  to  "he  alnhaSt"'Ti  *"*?'"  "  T''^  «P'^'^'««'l 
that  the  wiU  i^.s  at  the  root  n  ,7"'l"'°"'"'  understood 
mines  it     Tho  w"  i      i         ."V^e  character,  and  deter- 

.nmd  of  the  discovery  that  the  one  infallible  way  of    l? 
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-ry  for  it  must  have 


getting  a  desirable 
been  surprising. 

cr/^U^''^rw^'^essa^;-—  -n^ch;  "> 

=J;!^:irn:re-;;r^-"^'^-'^^^^ 

could  kned  or  ,„„,,/,  F-     "^t  "J" J''  7"%  '"■/'"•\"«y 

formed  th^e  h«b?t  o    Wes  ey's"!  i^  aft  , T  ^'"l^'  /u  "-^ 
Mr.  Birrell  accuses  Mrs.  Wesley  of  hardness     Sho  w,. 


i 


T 
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infancy;  and  of  her  seven  clever   qu  L;ri«e,l  lirll    fi 

vvesieys    theolo^'ical   performances    while   vet    in   „h„^, 
dresses  prove  her  want  of  humour.     A  girfof  Thirteen 

rich  endowment  of  that  Hne  grace.  ^  ^ 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    WESLEY   HOUSEHOLD 

master,    though,  as  is  often  tho  case  in  niarriod  lif„  il^ 
m«jost,c  hu»ba.>d  had  much  loss  author\VthTnhVhl'erf 
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on  either  ^id.ohtL"Z>l'':  ^"^   ^'™«  '^S^the. 
Wesley  is  deseribcS^^  ti    r     if'  8™i'«-,'?'-wea  Susannah 

or  the  famous  women  of  all  time      Of  iL  ,h        ,  ™* 

loss  ^rSdlifc'tht  ZirT/,r''  "'  r^^"'  "  '•^'""  ""d 
to  the  noise   an  1   St  !\f  ""■'■     ^'"'  '"™''  *«»'  early 

Wnedat.L;ht;^f:L\S.^^^:,S^li 
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followed  tho  bo  s  Tnt^^l,        ''"*    '''^''^''   "■>'!    ■"Mho'- 
interest.     Thentures  tooH  °""  '''"i'"'-'  V'^  '"'«"«»' 

Suitors  were  .scanty  ■  now  T  ''"'^  """le,,,,...  ineon.o. 
hard  work  w^^sblvitabt  iTr-^S-r  ''!'"'''■«-■". 
and   could   Imrd ly   bo   Uau,cHl   foft,'*';'  ""'  ^''^''^'r 

m  wu.ter  became  n.ere""ribbcn  o  LT^Fl  tW«  n'"/' 
a  deso  ate  lam  scam,  nm-  „,i,-  i  •  ""'~""  ""s  made 
south-east  wfndsrXd      H         "'i'  !"  '"""^'■'  "'°  «"<"■ 

the  Dutcl  eu<loor  CWi  "v^  ''"""!'•*''  t'^  '^"^  '""• 

broke  d^wn  Sa,r  bo  it    k '°  'i'"  •'''""■™'  '■«"^-     ^'hey 
and  they  had  so    "  hin^  ,f  1 '™'''""«"-  l'"™'  !»»  crops ; 

his  sheep    bX  thl  h  ,'  J^"  """''' """"""'' 

no"V",h"lSe'vU::^rr-  '^'-™  "p'vorth,  but 
y  wun  the  V\esley  blood  in  his  veins  was  capable 
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ot  beiiR'  <lr,ven  anywhither.  "It  is  like  a  coward" 
Sa.nucl  Vesley  wrote  to  his  bisliop,  "to  .lesert  mrpo^t 
bucaiiso  the  enoniy  Kro  thick  upon  me."     He  was  wriC 

his  debts  It  ,nay  be  rankly  admittfld  tliat  these  were 
not  very  happy  ,i„,nestic  conditions.     They  meant  nmny 

b.'''ldd.^d""!^/hl";;  °^i^u  ^P""'*  Parsonage,  it  may 
be  added,  was   blackened   by  not  a  few   tragedies,  and 

ho  ,  hod'''"Tr''  '■"""''  ""*  ^'•'^''"'  "l'^™^  Sirh  of  the 
oi.,,ehold.      There   are  worse   evils  than  want,   sharper 

or  death  Few  mothers  have  had  keener  griefs  than 
Susannah  Wesley.    The  single  cry  of  pain,  indeed  audible 

brother' AnS^r'*^""^'  '''  '  P"'^^"""  '°  "  ^'^""^  ^  ^^^^ 

"I  a,n  rarely  in  health;  Mr.  Wesley  declines  apace;  my  dear 
E.mly,  who  u,  my  present  exigencies  would  eioeedingly  comfort  „e 
^cmnpelledto  go  to  service  in  Lincoln,  where  she  if  a  teacher  in  a 

cuved  that  all  her  hopes  „.  you  were  fru.,trated,  rashly  ihrew  her- 
elf  upon  a  man  (.f  a  mar  he  may  be  called  who  is  little  inferior  to 

the  apostate  angels  m  wicltednes.,)  that  is  not  only  her  pla  a"  but 

a  constant  affliction  to  the  fan.ily.     Oh,  sir  !  Oh,  brothe  VL'ppy 

hr.ce  happy  are  you,  happy  is  „,y  sister,  that  buried  your  chS,' 

■nfancy:  secure  fron,  ten.ptation,  secure  from  guiltf  secure  from 

i»ant  or  shame,  or  loss  of  friends  !   Thoy  are  safe  beyond  th" reach 

ttm?urthrr'"V  ■"""'*'■  '*'"«  K"-  hence,  nothing  cfn  to" 
them  further.  Believe  me,  s.r,  it  is  better  to  mourn  ten  children 
dead  than  one  living ;  and  I  have  buried  many." 

The  vague,  bitter,  nameless  reference  here  is  to  her 
daughter  He  ty.  tlie  keenest  spirit,  the  liveliest,  brightest 
and  most  unhappy  of  that  cluster  of  fair  girls  under  the 
Jintl/'r  ^V"'^^'  l^arsonage.      Hetty ^ha.l  ra  e  g  fts 

of  a™  A  r^r "'"'>■""'  "■■'"  ^ho  was  eight  years 
™J*^  .  ,'^,f''r'"'»"'.  fasoinating  girl,  with  a  strafn  of 
m  and  ha  f  ,mp,si  mischief  in  ifor,  she  was  self-willed 
and  masterlul  m  sp.nt;  and  yet  no  girl  under  any  EnglLh 
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roof  at  tliiU  moment  had  a  more  tender  spirit,  a  quicker 
ntell^-encec    perhaps  a  sadder  fate.     She  wLs  tie  one 

Whl'i:^"  '{;■"""'''  •■*'"'""'  "P™  "'«  household. 
When  her  shame  was   known  her   father  broke   inu, 

rrdau'rcrbutrT^  '\'''^''^ '«'  --i^  -t": 

hll„  r^    f  •'  ^"'.  '"'■  ','"'  "'Others  patience,  she  might 
have  been  dnven  from  the  household  roof.    Hettv  herself 

i"r7e      "r^^'ir^""  '"='.*'''""^^  -^  partiallyrEond  ed' 
wrote:      I  would  have   given   at   lea^t  one  of  my  eves 

was  maS^atlll''^'":""^  "'>-''^'  "  ^""^  fcet^bel 
1  was  married  at  all ;  yet  since  it  is  past,  and  matrimonial 
grievances  are  usually  irreparable,  1  hope  vow  con 
descend  to  be  so  far  of  my  opinioA  as  to  own  tha  since 
upon  some  accounts  I  am  happier  than  I  deserve  T  is 
best  to  sav  little  o   things  ouite  past  remedv."  '       " 

aroseTt  U"""""'  ''"''"  ^^''^"y  <=™^  '>'"'  ^"th  his  father 
arose  out  0  a  sermon  he  preached  on  "The  Charitv 
Due  to  Wieked  Persons,"  which  his  father  held  to  have 
hrself"^  "°  """^'^  ''^'•'"f  »""  l«™"ed  agains? 
In  a  reckless  mood-a  mood  half  of  contritioir  and 
hall   ot  desperation-Hetty  vowe<l   to  marry  anvuerson 

uthFeTex*^'^"*''.''?''  """  »""-""P-ert  V^nL^Z 
ruthlessly  exac  ed     A  journeyman  pluinber  naiued  Wri-ht 
oflered  himsell,  the  fathers  wrath  was  still  damin"    and 
the  marriage  took  place.    Never,  perhaps   ^r  a"'m„™ 
unhapMy  union.     Wright,  in  chaiicLr,  eLaTbn,  h.  bitT 
and  temper,  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  wife     Jt  wS 
the  marriage  o    a  clever,  rehned,  high-spiritedeirl  to  ^ 
drunken  and  dissolute  boor.     She  svl,  a'^nellecfed  wife 
an  exi  ed  daughter,  an  unhappy  inother  for  Tier  chilhfn 
died  almost  at  the  moment  o't'  their  bi  th      One  o      ho 
most  beautilul  and  pathetic  poems  of  its  kind    !  „  ,„• 
ent.tled  "  A  Mothers'^,\ddre.ssl  H^r  D;  i  g' n  L 
Hetty  wrote  by  the  deathbed  of  her  little  infant '_ 

"  Tender  softness  !  infuut  mild  I 
Perfect,  purest,  brightest  child  ! 
Transient  lustre  !     Beaute(,us  ciuy  I 
firniling  wonder  of  a  day  1 
Ere  the  la-st  convulsive  start 
Buud  thy  unresisting  heart ; 
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Kre  the  long-endiiring  swoon 
Weigh  thy  precious  eyelids  down  • 
Ah,  regiird  a  mother's  moan 
Anguish  deojier  than  thy  own  ' 
fairest  eyes  !  whose  dawning  light 
Late  with  rapture  blest  my  sight 
*.re  your  orbs  extinguished  be, 
^■id  their  trembling  l,eams  „n  me' 
I'rooping  sweetness !  verdant  flower. 
Blooming,  withering  in  an  hour! 
hre  thy  gentle  breast  sustains 
Jjltest,  fiercest,  mortal  jiains 
Hear  a  suppliant!     Let  me  be 
I'artner  m  thy  destiny." 

betwixt  Lisband  and  wife  0^ blndr'od  "1 '"'"""'°" 

n.:;::r=^Co?;-r^t^--j-^ 

as  you  com,«lled  it,  vou  niu,rstin  no^^\l^  T"'"*"  '"  *''''^''. 
My  child,  on  whos,  frad  M,  T  1,1h  '  j*  '•*'  ""  """"  "^O"*™- 

suJ,K,rtab,e  to  -XXinltl  mytrrd'ead"  -"tiZo'^"^' 
and  toke  away  another,  I  can  never  ,  .  L  .u  .u  ,  '^°'*  S'™ 
father's  intercession  might  have  ,  rev^i  d  a^"?,  'Jf™*'"  J"""  "y 
I  shall  then,  alas  !  takc^o  be  nia'S      ^     '  "'"  "™"''  *''='^'' 

unhte;-  li:;^,^  '^^  :,Ci^  --  -^p'--  (or 

Iiortion  for  two.     But  as  TOn^ln,   l  '^'   "'"'"''  f'°d,  a 

you  cannot  run  away  ro„;^PX1^H'::n^^'™';;''''''  "'^^'  "" 
■t  with  a  little  kindness.     My  brothers  w-ifl^,  T"  '"  "»""• 

.  li  necessary  ..'r/ 'TCeX^.tr,  UrLTi^^^^^^^ 
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Jrul  tZn^r  ,'"'""™''   "f™"''   "'"^    unconvinced 

1    ^"'  f  f»".  poverty,   neglect,  and   loneliness    if  thev 
had  one  yvtZccTm^^"^^  ^  ""J™  "°  •"'"""'»'  f"'™<i,  nor  ever 

without  co,„,any,  «.  I  ufe  doS.L,''  ""'''  '"°'^'  ''"'^  ' ' 

solenm  words-  'Thv  sun  sh. in"  '"  f ''"?*='   """"^ 

shall  thy  n,oon  :?thra;'  L?"  TThf Lord "■h''f,"'r 
thme  everlastins  ii"ht  and  tZ' d^v.  f  ,u  "''*". ^"^ 
shall  be  ended"'      "  "  ''"^•'  "'   ""^  mourning 

stainc.  by  sha^  or;;!^.:[,  tc:^:^^;-:^^ 
^oC'e?:isibir" "  "^  '"^^"'^  °f  *«  ^-'°y  ^-"y 
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Another  .iHU^'hter    Martha,  had  a  fate  «l,„„st  as  cruel 
^   that   ot   Hetty,   tho,,^.h,    in   her  case,    there   ,va^  no 
personal  fault  to  a,  .1  gall  to  it.     Martha  was  marrSl  °o 
one  of  Wesley's  Oxford  comrades,  Wesley  Hall   a  cklv 
man,  a  „,an  of  good  family,  but  whose  chLcter  had  i^^^ 

ms  history:  "He  was,"  he  says,  "a  curate  in  the  Churcfi 
of  England,  who  became  a  Moravian,  a  Quieti.st  a  Deist  Hf 
r„°  rtfV-'^'''  ""/f,  I'obfe'an.ist,  which  last  h^  defendi 
n  h,s  teachmg  and  illustrated  by  his  practice."     Hall  fe 
m  love  with    veziah  Wesley,  anS  announced  that  it  ha 
been   revealed   to   h.in   that   he   must  niar.y  her      ml 
iHection-and  his  revelations-however,  were  of  a  very 
transferable  quality.     He  presently  ca.st  his  evil  eyes  .Jn 
n  tr™";  ^-xJ-pTP"""''  •■'  '■"«''"  revelation  that  he^muH 
u^^vZ-tJ^^'t""^  '^J'"^  <"«'   broken-hearted 
X-ry.;t  Hall         "        ^  '°  ^  '^°  ""^  f'"^  "^ 

Hall  Sad  a  genius  for  sustained  deceit  and  for  cruelty 
which  almost  suggests  diabolical  possession.     Patty  as  a 

•'You""will  Thf  *'™''"'°'™  "'  "*•'  "■^"■'^  Epworth;;roup 
You  will  all  be  more  serious  some  day,"  said  the  wiie 

eTe     '"ihtir^yt  ^''  ''"'"'"•"^  ohildrei.'with  proph'tc 
-Nn"       ■)     /         'u°''®  ^??°"^'  """»^"  "^ked  tatty. 

No,  said  the  mother  with  a  smile.  Nothing  she 
thought,  could  cloud  the  bright  spirit  of  (forfgirl!^'  And 
yet  this  merriest  of  girls  had  to  wade  through  black  floods 
of  surtering  She  developed  a  gentle  and  heroic  patience 
which  outshone  that  of  l^nnyson's  Griselda.  SheCored 
her  vile  husband's  fauts,  nursed  his  mistresses,  took  into 
Jitymg  arms  his  ,  leg.ti>nr,e  children,  clung  ti  him  with 
teroic  hdehty  When  her  worthless  husband,  years  after 
wards,  died,  almast  his  last  words  were,  "I  have  injured 
an  angel,  an  angel  that  never  reproached  me  " 

And  yet  his  wronged  wife's  heroic  meekness  did  not 
represent  any  want  of  either  courage  or  strength.  She 
kept  her  intellect  bnght,  wore  a  serene  face  amid  all 
Zn""'"  by  the  sheer  charm  of  her  mental  qualities 
became  one  of  Dr  Johnson's  most  intimate  and  valued 
companions  ^' Evil."  she  once  said,  "was  not  kept  froin 
me,  but  evil  has  been  kept  from  harming  me."  If  her 
life  was  a  tragedy,  her  death  was  markeS  by  a  strange 
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peace.  Just  before  she  died,  her  niece  asked  her  it  she 
were  in  pain?     "No,"  she  said,  ■•  Imt  a  new  foelini;     I 

cf™.,'.^®^'^''"?."™  *'"'"''  I  '"'^«  'ong  prayed  for 
bhout!  she  whispered  eagerly,  and  so  she  died.  It 
would  be  diBicult  to  Hnd  in  the  records  of  woinai.hood 
another  example  of  a  spirit  so  sorely  tried,  yet  so  serenely 
heroic,  as  that  of  Patty  Wesley.  ' 

Yet  another  of  the  We.sley  girls,  Susanna,  wrecked  her 
happiness  m  marnage.  She  had  the  inisfort.me  to  choose 
a  husband  so  atrocious  in  character  that  she  wa.s  com- 
pelled to  leave  him.  Marriage  for  .the  Wesley  household 
was  a  curiously  perilous  experiment.  All  these  tra-eriies 
however,  lay  as  yet,  unguesscd.  in  the  vague  and  distant 
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Some  of  the  incidents  of  Wesley's  chilcllinod  must  have 
(Iroply  coloured  liis  .religion.  One  is  the  historic  Hro 
which  consumed  the  rectory  in  1700.  when  Wesley  wiis 
not  yet  six  years  old.  The  liuilding  wiis  old  and  dry, 
oonstrnctcd  of  lalli  and  plaster  and  ancient  tiiriber.  (Jn 
the  nndiiiglit  of  A  i^'ust  24,  1709.  it  was  discovered  to  be 
ni  flauLcs.  The  tiro  raced  aloni;  the  woodwork  of  the 
ancient  rectory  as  thou'jh  it  l)i.d  been  so  nmch  tinder. 
The  rest  of  the  household  made  a  hurried  and  scorched 
escape,  but  John,  in  the  alarm  and  liurrv,  was  foifjotten. 

The  little  fellow  awoke  to  find  the  room  so  full  of  li.'ht 
that  ho  thought  it  was  day;  he  litU'd  his  liead  and  looke<l 
through  the  curtains.  A  red  scribble  of  lire  was  racing 
across  the  ceiling ;  He  sprang  from  the  bed  and  ran  to 
the  door,  but  it  was  already  a  dreadful  tapeslry  of  dancin" 
flames.  He  climbed  on  a  chest  which  stood  beneath  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  night  Wiis  black,  bn 
light  of  the  burning  lioii.se  fell  on  the  upturned  faces  01  a 
siyaying  crowd  of  .agitated  ].eople.  The  strong  north-east 
wind,  blowing  through  the  open  door,  had  turned  the 
staircase  into  a  tunnel  of  tiamc;  the  father  found  it  would 
be  death  to  climb  it.  He  fell  on  bis  knees  in  the  hall, 
and  cried  aloud  to  God  for  the  child  that  seemed  shut  up 
in  a  prison  (if  flame. 

Mrs.  Wesley  herself,  who  was  ill,  had — to  use  her  own 
phrase — "waded  through  the  tire,"  and  reached  the  street, 
with  scorched  hands  and  face ;  as  she  turned  to  look  back 
at  the  house  the  face  of  her  little  sou  could  be  seen  at  the 
winilow.     He  was  still  in  the  burning  house ! 

There  was  no  ladder;  his  escape  seemed  impossible. 
The  boy  himself  hoard  behind  him  the  crackling  flaiiie.s, 
and  saw  before  him  the  staring,  wliite-faoed  crowd,  framed' 
against  the  background  of  the  black  night. 
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One  man  with  nmro  rcsuuico  than  the  rest  of  ihn 
crowd  ran  ,n  beneath  the  wimluw.aml  bade  another  climb 
upon  h.s  .houlderj.     The  boy  was  reached  and  i.ist  ai  he 

fa  hng  roof  behind  hiin.  "  Come,  neighbours  ■  cried  the 
father  when  his  child  was  brought  to  him,  ■■  let ,"  k„ee! 
down;  Let  us  g  vo  thanks  to  God  !  He  has  g  yen  mo 
e'nougl"""  "'"""''•  ^^'  ">«  •">"-  go.""l'':.rrich 
X.,  child  of  six  could  over  forgot  an  incident  like  that 
It  burned  uself  in  upon  the  boy's  imaginatln     In  ater 

S^^u^;-^ro^^i::f-^-s 

toXt "r  "'  ""^  """"'  *"'"■  ""-^  °f  the  Vrt  hTwal 

ni.rhi;'  ^'ne'^^^Thrh''"'-''  "^'^  '"'"  "'''  '«""'  "f  'hat 
ni„nr  scene.  Iho  bummg  house  was  the  symbol  r)f  >, 
penshmg  world.     Each  human  soul,  in  WeslJ^/s    1  o,  i 

sraXrrat  dry""'  "r«'"  f'^-  -'h  tL^fl-."  of 

tm  s°n  kncnes  V"?  ^"^  "'"T  ""?'■■  ''hich  unrepent- 
n^„S  /'"'"'L^'  ^"'""'"g  round  It.  He  who  had  been 
plucked  from  the  burning  house  at  midnight  must  nluck 
men  from    the   Han.es   of  a   more  dreadM  Te      Yhtt 

can  be  realised  aoro.,8  nearly  two  centuries,- 

street  „«iv„'::Ltrhv''%7itvJ'"''  '*'^^ ''•="«' '"  "■» 

0 
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wife's  chamber  with  one  stocking  on,  and  my  breechea  in  my  hand ; 
would  have  broken  open  the  door,  which  waa  bolted  within,  but 
could  not.  My  two  eldest  children  were  with  her.  They  ro«e,  and 
ran  towards  the  staircase,  to  raise  the  rest  of  the  house.  Here  I 
saw  it  waa  my  own  house,  all  in  a  light  blaze,  and  nothing  but 
a  door  between  the  flame  and  the  staircase. 

"  I  ran  back  to  my  wife,  who  by  this  time  had  got  out  of  bed,  and 
opened  the  door.  I  bade  her  fiy  for  her  life.  We  had  a  little 
silver  and  some  gold,  about  ^20.  She  would  have  stayed  for  it, 
but  I  pushed  her  out.  I  ran  upstairs  and  found  them,  came  down, 
and  opened  the  street  door.  The  thatch  waa  fallen  in  all  on  fire. 
The  north«at  wind  drove  all  the  sheets  of  flame  in  my  face,  as  if 
reverberated  in  a  lamp.  I  got  twice  on  the  steps,  and  waa  drove 
down  again.  I  ran  to  the  garden-door  and  opened  it.  The  fir* 
was  there  more  moderate.  I  bade  them  all  follow,  but  found  only 
two  with  me,  and  the  maid  with  another  (Charles)  in  her  arms 
that  cannot  go ;  but  all  naked.  I  ran  with  him  to  my  house  of 
office  in  the  garden,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  flames;  put  the  least 
in  the  other's  lap ;  and  not  finding  my  wife  follow  me,  ran  back 
into  the  house  to  s^ek  her,  but  could  not  find  her. 

"  I  ran  down,  and  went  to  my  children  in  the  garden,  to  help 
them  over  the  wall.  When  I  was  without,  I  heard  one  of  my  poor 
lambs,  left  still  above-stiiirs,  about  six  years  old,  cry  out,  dismally, 
'  Help  me.'  I  ran  in  again,  to  go  upstairs,  but  the  staircase  waa 
now  all  afire.  I  tried  to  force  my  way  up  through  it  a  second  time, 
holding  my  breeches  over  my  head,  but  the  stream  of  fire  beat  me 
down,  I  thought  I  had  done  my  duty ;  went  out  of  the  house  to 
that  part  of  my  family  I  had  saved,  in  the  garden,  with  the  killing 
cry  of  my  child  in  my  ears.  I  made  them  all  kneel  down,  and  wo 
prayed  to  God  to  receive  his  soul. 

"  I  ran  about  inquiring  for  my  wife  and  other  children  ;  met  the 
chief  man  and  the  chief  constable  of  the  town  going  from  my 
house,  not  towards  it,  to  help  me.  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said, 
'God's  will  be  done!'  His  answer  was:  'Will  you  never  have 
done  your  tricks  ?  You  fired  your  house  once  before ;  did  you  not 
get  enough  by  it  then,  that  you  have  done  it  again  ? '  This  waa 
cold  comfort.  I  said,  'God  forgive  you!'  But  I  had  a  little 
better  soon  after,  hearing  that  my  wife  was  saved,  and  then  I  fell 
on  mother  earth  and  blessed  God. 

"I  went  to  her.  She  waa  alive,  and  could  just  apeak.  She 
thought  I  had  [leriahed,  and  so  did  all  the  rest,  not  having  seen 
me  nor  any  share  of  eight  children  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and 
by  this  time  all  the  chambers  and  everything  was  consumed  to 
ashes,  for  the  fire  was  stronger  than  a  furnace,  the  violent  wind 
beating  it  down  on  the  house.     She  told  me  afterwards  how  the 
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r^aTPoJ.  tC.:riXT:,  t^t,"-\'"' "- 

atruck  back  twice  to  the  Jrcmnd  Sh„  ,1,  ""',/f  «;<'«"•.  tat  wa, 
but  prayed  to  Chriat  to  ierher  Sh,!  If  '"  '"™  *"''  """". 
alo^e,  and  waded  through  two  or  fb^elT^^AZJ «''""'^'!:-  «"'  "? 
tlie  ground  l«ing  up  to  her  kne™  4/^  ^  f?"""'  "■"  ""■"  »" 
»ho<«  and  a  wrfpph,™nand  „„...,  r""°«  ™  I""  '■"^ 
>f rapped  about  heJbreaTand  .„,  f  .1  °"  ,'"'.''  """•  T'"«  "he 
no  io7yet  .0  he  p  her  '  XXe^^^l'^rf  '"^  '""  '''''  ''"' 
came;  only  when  they  Lni?  1,„  ?  u-,^.  "P  "  "I"''"  ""  I 
lay  it  on  the  bed.  Thia  wS  ,he  I 'T  ^''"  r'°,  *""■'  ""^'"^  ""^ 
house,  but,  God  saved  I'imhr.^  la<i  whom  I  hoard  cry  in  the 
forgot  by  the  ^.fvlnl  '™  .^J  J^™'  »  ™-'e.  He  only  wa» 
towards  the  yard  stood  ,i,»,„  «  I.  ^'  ^  ""  '°  ""«  "'"dow 
were  now  a  few  ptpk  Ther^d  ^  "f  T"*  '°''  ''='''■  '''''<'« 
hel|«dnpanotherraeS  dX''  The  dnld  T"'  "'"  '"'"^  ""' 
into  the  window,  was  frightenS    and  r!n    '  ?  "  ""'"  ""'""^ 

mother',  chamber  He  co"  U  nofo,^^  ,1  j  *^  '^  «"'  *"  hi. 
The  man  was  fallen  down  fn,m  T  /""''■  '"  '""  ^''^  "«""'• 
hanging,  in  the  room  where  T ,^  "'"''''m'  *■"''  ""  "■«  '«'l  'ind 
up  the'man  a  sec„nd""time   and  pl"  SytS  in^r^^'P^ 

sZ%Z'lAZ  o/tri,:!"?  -.the  ..rden,  and 
a  leaf  of  his  PolvSot  R  W«  1  'k-  i,'"?''''''  "P  P""  "f 
slill  legible     "VafL    „lui;         '"^'"^  ^^^^  ""■■*  ""■•<' 

to  hold  reliL'ous  meetiiiL's  in  tl,»  "" /'"^- " '^f'^y  boKnn 
hold  these  little  services  Kr  for  hor  "'^  ^'"'^'"'-  '^'"^ 
children;  then  the  ne-hlirmri  l!  1  ™°  "ef^nts  and 
till  thirty  OT  fortv  w^r„  Ifi  "Y''  V"™'^""'  to  come. 
That  fiery  little  fiilrb^""''"*   T   '^™<^''y  «™ninff 
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with  nustoro  anger !  Mrs.  Wesley's  letters,  in  reply  to  her 
imperious  husband,  are  models  of  sense  and  goodness,  and 
her  lo^ic  is  (luite  too  nuu;h  for  that  irascible  little  man. 

It  "looked  particular,"  hor  hu.sban<l  argued,  if  she  held 
a  service.  "I  grant  it  does,"  his  wife  replies,  "and  so 
does  almost  anything  that  is  serious,  or  that  may  in  any 
way  advance  the  glory  of  God  or  the  salvation  of  souls, 
if  It  be  performed  out  of  a  pulpit."  Then,  too,  her  sex 
made  it  unsuitable,  her  husband  contended,  that  she 
should  conduct  such  a  meeting.  "As  I  am  a  woman," 
Mrs.  Wesley  replies,  "so  I  am  also  mistress  of  a  large 
family;  and  though  the  superior  charge  of  the  souls 
contamed  in  it  lies  upon  you,  as  head  of  the  family,  and 
as  their  minister,  yet  in  your  absence  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  every  soul  you  leave  under  my  care  as  a  talent 
committed  to  mo  under  a  trust  by  the  great  Lord  of  all 
the  families  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  if  I  am  unfaithful 
to  Him,  or  to  you,  how  shall  I  answer  when  He  shall 
command  me  t*  render  an  account  of  my  stewardship  ?  " 

"  Why  did  she  not  ask  some  one  clso  to  road  a  sermon  ? '' 
Mr.  Wesley  demanded.  "Alas!"  she  rc^plies,  "you  do 
not  consider  what  a  people  these  are.  I  do  not  thmk  one 
man  among  them  could  read  a  sermon  without  spelling 
a  good  part  of  it;  and  how  would  that  edify  the  rest?" 
As  for  Its  being  a  conventicle,  a  rival  of  the  church, 
"  these  little  gatherings,"  Mrs.  Wesley  tells  her  husband, 
"have  brought  more  people  to  ohuroh  than  ever  any- 
thing else  did  in  so  short  a  time.  We  used  not  to  have 
above  twenty  or  tweuty-Kve  at  evening  service,  whereas 
now  we  have  between  200  and  300." 

Mrs.  Wesley's  modesty  is  charming.  "I  never  durst 
positively  to  presume  to  hope  that  God  would  make  use 
of  me  as  an  instrument  in  doing  good.  The  furthest  1 
ever  durst  go  was:  It  maybe!  Who  can  tell  ?  With  God 
all  things  are  pos-sililc.  I  will  resign  myself  to  Him;  or, 
as  Herbert  belter  expresses  it: — 

'Only  since  Gmi  dotli  often  make 
Of  lowly  iniUter  for  liigh  nsos  meet 

I  throw  ine  at  His  feet. 
There  will  I  lie  nntil  my  Maator  seek 
For  some  mean  stuff  wbertiou  to  show  His  skill ; 

Then  in  my  time.' " 
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Mrs.  Wesley  closes  with  a  note  of  fine  dio-nitv  "If 
you  do  after  all,  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  aslemtiy  do 
not  tell  me  that  you  desire  mo  to  do  this;  for  that  will 
not  satisfy  my  conscience.  But  send  mo  your  positive 
command,  m  such  full  and  express  terms  as  may  absolve 
me  from  guilt  and  punishment  for  neglecting  this  oppor- 
tiinity  for  doing  good  when  you  and  I  shall  appear  before 
the  great  and  awful  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  " 

Ihat  terrible  sentence   was  too   much   for    the    'little 
from°London     '"^®''°^'  ""^  continued  u Jtil  he  returned 
But  the  whole  incident,  it  can  well  be  imagined,  must 
have  deeply  imprasscd  John  Wesley,  who  then   -^a^  only 
nine  years  old      The  figure  of  his  ulother  standing  before 
that  crowd  of  peasant  listeners,  the  tjrave,  sweet,  high- 
bred face,  in  such  vivid  contrast  with  every  other  fico 
m  the  room;   the  o.xa.nple  of  serious  but  imonse  zeal  ■ 
the  controversy  with  the  father;  the  question.s-the  very 
guestions  he  had  himself  to  settle  huir,  and  on  a  larger 
snt1;;I5  f!;^  r'^,"^  f '•™?f  importance,  decorous  former 
spiritual  fact?  whether  it  was  wrong  to  do  good  if  the 
method  of  doing  It  was  irregular;  did  human  souls  exis? 
trJ^f    '^^'    °     ™'^t""''i''al   forms,    or    ecclesiastical 
forms  for  the  sake  of  human  souls?      The  whole  inci- 
tT:  r/'P^'  "'"'  'he  eontrovorsy  it  kindled,  must 
have  profoundly  impressed  Wesley.   "^And  his  mother's 
fine  persistency  and  courageous  .cal  must  have  helped 
to^determme  the  whole  policy  of  his  own  life  in  aFter 

Meanwhile  on  the  lively  household  at  Epworth  there 
broke  one  of  the  oddest  experiences  that  ever  visited  a 
bewildered  rector's  family  cirde-the  performance  of 
that  poltergeist-noisy  ghost,  or  imp-familiarly  named 
by  the  girls  of  the  househol.l  "Old  Jeffrey."  Who  does 
of  tl^eTesf*",,''?''^  ''^"'"'^  '''"■"■y"  l'^-  "'is-^  one 
literature  '     "       ""'■■''  "'"'''""  K'>°''  ^'o"^"  '"> 

For  nearly  six  months-from  December  17,6  to  April 
I7i/-the  rectory  was  made  hideously  vocal  with  inys- 
tenons  noises,  raps  on  doors  and  walls,  thumprben  ah 
ho  floor,  the  si.ash  of  broken  crock;ry,  the  ratUe  o 
iron    chains,    the  jinglo    of   falling   eoins^  the   ™ead    of 
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mysterious  feet.  Tlio  noises  batHeil  all  more  prosaio 
oxplanntioDS  and  were  at  last  assigned  by  common  con- 
sent to  some  restless  spirit ;  they  became  a  sound  so 
familiar  that  they  ceased  to  be  annoying,  and  the  lively 
girls  of  the  parsonage  labelled  the  unseen,  but  too  audible, 
sprite  "  Old  Jeffrey." 

The  story  is  told  in  letters,  in  amplest  detail,  and  by 
every  member  of  the  family  in  turn,  and  all  the  tales 
were  collected  by  John  Wesley  himself— who  was  at  the 
Charterhouse  when  ■'  Old  Jeffrey  "  was  active— and  pub- 
lished in  the  Arminian  Magazine.  There  is  an  element 
of  humour  in  the  varying  tones  in  which  the  marvellous 
tale  is  recited.  The  rector  tells  it  with  masculine  direct- 
ness, and  a  belief  in  the  ghost  which  plainly  breeds,  not 
fear,  but  only  anger,  and  a  desire  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  it,  and  even  to  thump  it.  Mr.;;.  Wesley  tells  the 
stor^,  after  her  practical  fashion,  with  Defoe-like  sim- 
plicity; the  quick-witted  girls  tell  the  tale  with  touches 
of  girlish  imagination  and  humour ;  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, who  was  called  in  to  a.ssist  in  suppressing  the  ghost, 
adds  his  heavy  voice  to  the  chorus.  The  evidence,  if  it 
were  given  in  a  court  of  law,  and  in  a  trial  for  murder, 
would  suffice  tp  hang  any  man. 

Some  of  the  performunc^es  of  the  ghost  were  of  a 
thrilling  character.  Mrs.  Wesley,  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  her  husbimd,  at  midnight,"  downstairs  to  the  room 
whence  the  noises  came,  records  that  "  a  large  pot  of 
money  seemed  to  be  poured  out  at  my  waist,  and  to  run 
jingling  down  my  nightgown  to  my  feet."  More  than 
once  the  indignant  rector  felt  himself  actually  pushed 
by  some  invisible  force.  When  the  sounds  were  first 
heard  it  was  noticed  that  the  slumbering  children,  who 
were  unconscious  of  the  sound,  were  trembling  with 
agitation  and  terror  in  their  very  sleep ;  and  Mr.  Wesley, 
with  fatherly  indignaiinn,  demanded  why  the  ghost  dis- 
turbed innocent  children,  and  challenged  it  to  meet  him 
in  his  study  if  it  had  anything  to  say  to  him.  He  walked 
off  majestically  to  his  study  to  meet  the  ghost,  and  found 
the  door  held  against  him. 

The  girls  discovered,  by-and-by,  that  they  could  make 
"  Old  Jeffrey  "  angry  by  making  personal  remarks  about  it, 
asoribing  its  performances  to  rats,  &c. ;  whereupon  it  would 
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thump  tlie  floor  and  walls  with  huge  indignation.  "Old 
Jeftrey  was  a  ghost  with  pronounced  political  views,  and 
would  kick  the  floor  or  walls  with  noisy  energy  when  Mr. 
Wesley  prayed  for  the  kmg.  But  the  rector's  loyal  senti- 
ments were  not  to  be  repressed  by  a  mere  Jacobite  ghost 
and  he  would  repeat  the  prayer  for  King  George  I  m  vet 
^n^fwl  "S'  '.•'"'•  .fr""""",'  ^"^'^y  o«»edSn  this  (he 
^l^rWfZ''T\Z"t  ^  "•«  '''"g  ■"y^-'lf.  I  should 
Mr.  Wesley  pursued  the  noise  into  almost  every  room  in 
the  .  ™se,  chased  it  into  the  garden;  tried  to  open  a 
conversation  with  the  ghost,  engaged  the  services^f  a 
mastiff  to  put  it  down,  but  when  the  ghost  began  to 
discourse  the  dog  tried  ignobly  to  get  under  the  bed  in 
sheer  terror.  Once  he  made  elaborate  preparations  for 
shooting  It.  but  was  prevented  by  a  felfow'^divine,  who 
n„Tw  "^  with  him,  reminding  him  that  lead  could 
not  hurt  a  spirit.  It  was  a  punctual  ghost,  and  generally 
began  its  performances  a  I'tt^e  before  fen  o'clock,- and  the 
girls  came  at  last  to  accept  it  as  an  intimallon  that  it  was 
time  to  go  to  s  eep."  "A  gentle  tapping  at  their  bed- 
head John  Weslejweoords,  ••  usually  6|ga5  between  nine 
ard  ten  at  mght:  they  then  commonly  said  to  each  other 

rev  is  coming ;  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep.' " 
,  ^il  f  T"  u  "'y  be.^Jded,  was  the  .  '  polite  and 
<  .»  derate  of  poltergeists  known  to  literatui..  ^hen  it 
was  on  duty '^it  would  lift  the  latches  of  the  door,  a^  the 
girls  approached  them  to  pass  through.  Mrs  Weslev  in 
Eer  literal  fashion,  appealed  to  the  invisible  imp  nott^dis 
turb  her  from  hve  to  six,  as  that  was  her  quiet  Lur,  and  to 
suspend  all  noise  while  she  was  at  her  devotions ;  and  "Old 
wlf^^r.  S*  most  gentlemanly  of  ghosts,  respected  her 
portds.  '"'P^°*^<'  •""  ""^y  opt'rations  during  these 
-ri  knocking  in  one  particular  chamber  was  especially 
v.ole„o  one  night;  Mr.  Wcslry  wont  into  the^  room 
and  adjured  the  spirit  in  vain  to  speak.  He  then  said 
These  spin  s  love  darkness.  Put  out  the  candle  and 
perhaps  it  will  speak. '  His  dau^hlvr  Nancy  did  so,  ^d 
the  rector  repeated  h,s  adjuration  through  the  darkneTs; 

■■  Na^cv  trPh  ^  ,-°°°'''°'^  ^  "■■P'y-     UP°"  'his  he  said 
Nanoy,  two  Chnstians  are  an  overmatch  for  the  devil  j 
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fo  you  down  stairs.  It  iriny  be  when  I  am  alone  he  will 
ave  couri^e  to  spoak."  When  the  girl  was  gone  he  said, 
"  If  thou  art  the  spirit  of  my  son  Samuel  I  pray  thee 
knock  three  knocks  and  no  more."  Immediately  all  was 
sQence  and  there  was  no  more  knocking  that  night. 

The  performances  of  this  queer  poltergeist  in  Epworth 
Parsonage  have,  of  course,  their  parallel  in  many  similar 
stories ;  and  what  explanation  of  them  is  possible  ?  Mrs. 
Wesley,  after  her  direct  and  practical  fashion,  tried  "  Old 
Jeffrey  "  by  the  test  of  his  utihty,  and  pronounced  against 
him.  "  If  these  apparitions,"  she  said,  "  would  instruct  us 
how  to  avoid  danger,  or  put  us  in  the  way  of  being  wiser 
and  better,  there  would  be  sense  in  it.  But  to  appear  for 
no  end  that  we  know  of,  unless  to  frighten  people  almost 
out  of  their  wits,  seems  altogether  unreasonable."  A  very 
foolish  ghost  is  "  Old  Jeffrey,"  according  to  Mrs.  Wesley  I 

Colendge  discovers  in  the  Wesley  family  "  an  angry  and 
damnatory  predetermination"  to  believe  in  the  ^ost,  a 
view  which  is  in  hopeless  quarrel  with  the  facts.  "  The 
noises,"  he  says,  "were  purely  subjective,  and  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  contagious  nervous  disease  " — an  explana- 
tion which  respect  for  a  great  name  n«ed  not  prevent  any 
one  from  calling  childish.  "  Old  Jeffrey,"  it  is  clear,  was 
too  much  for  the  philosophy  of  S.  T.  C.  There  are  many 
explanations  of  "  Old  Jeffrey."  Dr.  Salmon  accuses  Hetty 
Wesley  of  playing  tricks  on  her  family  and  producing  all  the 
noises ;  but  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  an  authority  on  ghosts  and 
their  performances,  writes  a  long  article  in  the  GonUm- 
pm-ary,  in  defence  of  Hetty,  and  decides  that  she  "did 
not,  in  top  boots,  invade  the  room  of  her  father's  serving 
man  and  frighten  his  mastiff  into  howls."  Priestley  offers 
the  theory  of  imposture  by  servants  and  neighbours ;  Isaac 
Taylor  resolves  "  Old  Jeffrey  "  into  a  monkey-like  "  buffoon- 
ing droll  "  of  a  spirit.  Mr.  Wesley  had  preached  for  several 
Sundays  against  the  "  cunning  men  "  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  the  ignorant  peasants  us^d  to  consult  as  a  kind  of 
wizards;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  thinks  the  performances 
of  "  Old  Jeffrey  "  were  the  revenge  taken  by  these  "  cun- 
ning men." 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  oldest  son  of  the  household,  offers 
the  best  judgment  on  the  story,  and  he  puts  it  in  the  form 
of  an  unc.  ascious.  but  very  respectable,  epigram.    "  Wit, 
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I  fenoy,"  he  says  "  might  tind  many  interprotation.s  but 
wisdom  none.  The  modern  reader,  we  suspect,  will  take 
the  side  of  "  wisdom. 

.^"fl'^ffl^^*'®^  "  ^}°"«?  ">  'lie  C1.1.SS  of  queer  phenomena 
that  baffle  explanation,  but  the  story  undoubtedly  coloured 
John  Wesley  s  imagination.  It,  to  use  Mr.  Andrew  Lane's 
phrase,  ■  made  a  thoroughfare  for  tho  supernatural  throulh 
his  brain.  It  predisposed  him  not,  it  is  true,  to  believe 
in  all  ghost  stones,  but  to  expect  them  ;  to  listen  to  them 
With  alert  attention ;  to  record  them ;  to  treat  them  re- 
spectfuUv.  He  tells  a  hundred  ghost  stories  in  his 
Journal,  and  always  has  towards  them  the  same 
mental  attitude  of  keenest  interest,  a  respect  for  the 
witnesses  and  an  open  mind  as  to  any  explanation 
Accordmg   to   one    tradition,   it   may  be  added,    'Old 

Jeffrey     revisited  his  familiar   haunts  nearly  a   centurv 
ater;  and   an   incumbent    of  less   hardy   courage   than 

that   posi^essed    by  tne   Wesley  household   was   actuiillv 

driven  from  the  tlpworth  Rectory  by  strange,  persistent. 

and  utterly  unaccountable  noises.     ■'         ^     ^ 


CHAPTER  IV 

PERSONAL   EQUIPMENT 
his  dinner  unless  he  TonM  gW?t7Lnt  Ir    'n,'':^ 

mmmm 

mltw        '  "."",""'  *">ef  prescience  that  love  cives  to  a 
mother,  saw  in   licr  scnnnH  onr.  fi,„  i,-   .     V-      k^yes  lo  a 

imgnessed  future  a,„l  si™  wriest  hJr  H°^  """^  ^T 
head  of ..  Evening,  Ma,  ,7.  T/iTs^n  J:h„'" I^I  ""'"  *" 

!■:»  mind  the  princinlf,  of  tm,   ,  i-  ■       '    1     ■'  "'ay  instil  into 

™.g,acetodo'i;™:iti;i,,d™  ^dX"'       "'"'°-     '"'^''  ^'™ 
d4 
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In  1714  tiis  father  succcccicd  in  procirrin.'  for  him 
cZ,^^^  ^"^'  °,^  Buckingham,  a  na,„inat>on  to  ho 
Charterhouse;  ami  thu.s,  when  not  yet  eleven  years  olrf 
from  the  shelter  of  home-and  such  a  homef-S  fro,.,' 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  prayer  as  with  the  fr„e 
f  r.!  ,';^"™"'S.""'™'<''  ^o^"  Wesley  stepped  inS  the 
competitions  and  tunnilt  of  a  great  ifublic  school  Th^ 
change  of  atmosphere  and  environn.elit  was  greTt      The 

very  un.„ftened  form.     The  sfhoorind'en:^^  a  lUtl" 
patch  of  human  society,  exhausted,  in  some  r;lects   o f 

slagr^The   l'"'''"'  ^rT/-^  '•y  '■"=  ethTcHAhe 
^^hK*^^'.i,  Stronger    and    older    boys    systematically 

bottt'  '-'^  -'  ^.-h^thTU-d  t^ 

A  boy  trained  in  the  severities  of  Epworth  Parsonai-o 
,hTrT\™i:''^  easily  survive  even  the  raid.d  meZ^of 
the  Charterhouse  School.  His  father  advised  his  son  tn 
run   three  times  round   the  Charterhouse  g«-den   "very 

iTtrrin'  ??**  '^  '°°  '^^'y^^  '•''"  i-iunctfon  w"th  the 
Iteral  hdehty  characteristic  of  him      Everv  mnrLrn„ 

^th  nimble  legs  thrice  rouncF  the  Charterhouse  gars' 
Wesley  s  hair  when  a  boy  was  of  an  auburn  tint  thouJb 

cro&tj;e"thn'?'"  ^^"if  ^-  "'"'  fh«  "'"h-l^'led  hfi r 
CTowning  the  thin  face,  with  its  serious  yet  keen  eves 

Ttanr'  "I"^"  "  ^^-iy  interesting  eountenance.  sXe 
diet  and  constant  exercise  in  the  keen  mornina  air  hX«? 
to  endow  Wesley  with  that  amazing  physicaf  touS»s 

st  mirest  a  nr'""  ^"''™  ''8'?'^'-«^«  >««^  old. To  walk 
six  mi  es  to  a  preaching  appointment,  and  declare  th»f 

::::i^^3^i^^-^^ri:i-i-)»<^-- 

^t^oIallU^lo^^mt'^lS^^p^..^':^^- 
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life  at  t/e  famo„rsel,ooI  -mL  w7'""  '""«''  *°''  ''^'■^h, 
t.on  for  hi.s  after  st.S  "  Z,7e!>r  ^^'  ""  ""'P'^  '"""''»- 
however,  i,  .somethinr  mire  than  '  ^7"'  P"blic  school. 
No  enervating  softn"^  s  [„  ir^™  ""  •"="""°  '"  """ks. 
courage,  har-tihood  tel  rcliaL"""?^^^-,  ^'  ''''™'"P« 
films  of  the  chamctor      r,  ;J  >      '"■   hardens    all   the 

We.slcy  brought  fnuf  the  Cl^rn™^' '""'  ''"""«  'o"'"- 
I'o  brought  Ln,  it  tl,  a  ert'i„^"tor;hn™"''f '^''^'  ^"^ 
?n  admirable  possession  for  "lut  'of  "^  "^haracfT. 
IS  entering  a  Trreat  Ilnijrrl-  ^  ,  °^  seventeen  who 
as  Oxfortf  was"Tn  the  o .t^'  ""^  T^  »  University 
century.  ""=    """^  ^^ars   of    the    eighteenth 

Ch.rles,  was  a  scholar  'an,  To. ''\^""."^'"'  °/  ''«'  ""■<■'<'. 
under  his  elder  brother  for-"  ^^"t^ ''^'^''"l  "«''^«»' 
mirable  degree  the  habit 'of  hni-  ^^""t^''  '"»''  '"an  ad- 
with  me.";vritos  slmu/to  h^  ""'Y'.   "^'"''''^ 

boy  learni„^Hebrcw"rLt.asL:t"'  "'''  "  "  ''^»™ 
fbn^^JsSKXh  tS;r  ^-j;Trif  ngjy  good 

Garrett  Weslef  ricj,  aid    hflrij:  ™  ""  ^"^"^  g^Heman 
Rectory  .^.sking  if  thc^e  was  .  f''  *f' ? '°,"'«  ^pwortl 
Charles;  if  so.'he  dos^™d7o  adorn'?- "*  '\"-  ^°"''''  """""I 
^"^  some  kinship  of  btd  boXi.t"'A  "'.•"'  )"'"■     '■''"'™ 
Jts  exact  degree  Fs  n,,t  cl et  ''SarUrw  V*""'"^'  ^''^ 
have   actually  contributed    to  fho   f  ,     f ["^^  '.""'"«  '" 
heir's   education  for  simo    time     ,n7«  °'^^,'"'    '"''-^"''»'' 
carry  him  off  to  Ireland   ind^l     .k    *"!"">'   "'^''«1   ^ 
to  him.     Mr.  WeslevTet  tbi  H     ■  •'"'  Pi"'^"  '^*'  "  f^'her 
the  boy  himself,  wh^eciued  tl       "^  ''^'^''  '"""^^  t" 
Wesley   chose    as    hi     he  ^ tnthrf"'"' '  ""<^  ^''^^^^ 
Colley.  who  assumed  the  name  of'^W    i    '"""'■    ^'<='>"'' 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Morn  Won  inJt''^'  ""^^''i^cd  to 
ather  of  the  Duke  of  We/Sn       In  ."^T  ""e^ grand- 
famous  of  British  soldiorT  mm^        •  P  ',"  "'°°  "«=  "lost 
"Arthur  Wesley";  af  e     Lt'^vn      „'"  """  '^"".V-list  as 
to  Wellesley      '    '  """  ■>°'"'  'he  nau.o  is  Changed 
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sp.ntual  forces,  ami  tl  e  loa  nl  "^u"' ^"^'-'^^  by 
such  splendid  victories  o  il  f  ?  ^'f  •  "^^  contributed 
the  ,a,Sefa„,ily  stock  And  betwixt  w''?'^'  ^P/^,«  ^^^ 
ton  are,  no  doubt,  curions  «o  „.»  )^  ^^  "'"^  ^"'""S" 
were  little  men  of  the  t  ,m,l  ^  \  "■  ''K''"'="'«"t.  Botli 
Uiiraculous  capac  ty  for  fc  P'-^f  q"«.  with  an  almost 
which,  if  it  had    fi.  '"'■hard   work,   and   with   couraee 

ness  of  St  1  W  innstotr-Dl  ""'  i""'-"''"  *«  ^"^■ 
"Journal"  have  mLnl  .L.fl^'"?''^^  "■"•  Wesley's 
certain  stern  dfrcctae"s  f'"^"<""f>cs  in  common -a 
Aort  words  and  cearihlnkZ  "^  """"'^''t.  a  love  for 
two  men  are  studied  the™  ,r^;ij  '^^  portraits  of  the 
Each  has  the  iC  obst^nat»  '^  Pu"'"  "^  resemblance, 
steady,  piercing  e%s  of  a  lldr'f  *'  "??'"'°  «'''"'  '^e 
nance  of  the  gfearpreacheHf/J    "^C"-    «ut  the  counte- 

the  ppel  of  fove  h^preached  sobi"  Th''''^S^°^'«  ^^ 
the  famous  soldier  wai  monW  J  >'  ^''''  character  of 
furnace  of  Badaios^ndT„  «1,*"-  """PC'^'^ '»  'he  red 

Waterloo.  An7the  sca«  of  tt^«""'  °^  ^'""""'  ""<>  "^ 
even  in  old  age!  ""^  "*'"«'  "e  on  his  face 

Chit'c\°urfc:omCS  '"  ''<?."'  ^^J^^'  -'"ri-K 
»hip  of  Ao  a  year.  The  Oxford  .f  ^'"'"'=*?''sc  scholar- 
ponounoed,  in  advance  to  h^„  •  '^f  P'*'"  '"'™  ^een 
for  a  clever  lad  of  sevent^n  whn?^t 'fl^  ""8«°'»'  ScW 
and  who-though  hewAnniTe  -  '•'^  ^'^  ^^"""''y- 
be  the  agent  un^er  God^fTv,!  """""^c""*  of  it-was  to 
religious  history  of  l?^X„d  ^Thf  o  ?'!T«T"' »  *« 
wassufficiently  remote  from  ;h„  Of  °f '2?'  "'  '*>»'  day 
has  painted  i/memorab  e'^orfl^'stl  d''"''"''  ^»>^ 

?^rh-?tw!^.^ret^e=f^'--^^C^^ 

atmosphere  of  ■  senthnent*^"  '^  r„^  youthful  eyes,  and  no 
"enthusiasm  ■•  the  mos  "ieadly^of'^sinfth?  f "  """^'-^ 
were  certam  to  sutti^r  mo.;t  ,  *  •  ."  Umversities 
the  circulation  ofZXtoaTdetZ:t^^  '"  "^'^ 
are  the  parts  most  attec  ed  And  n  U'"'  «^tremif.ies 
-g  of  the  eighteenthnfnturrwa^^Xps'!'h?rt 
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F-aic  patch  in  the  whole  dr.b.coI„u™l  English  l^. 

vices  bred  of  such  ZImT  ?°'' :  "'.'""o^  ""d  of  the 
a  specially  evU  typ?  I.  „„  ^"  '9«°«>^^n'y.  too,  was  of 
TenSablo,  clothed^^ih  auirritjr^f^'  """'?*'"'•  """de 
for  virtue!  AlUhrforZ  «  ^J''  ^  ""l^^  '^'"'^^  ^^^ 
Christian  learning  existed  but  .tf*™'  *^''"*"?"  »««  "^ 
with  the  formula  G  bbAn  h  '  "u"  "'f  '"  V^ol 
a  dead  fly  i„  "he  i,     .rUh.M     "".""y  embalmej,  Uke 

hi.  own  t'utor  wt '";'en  tb  ^ ^h'Tt""  h"/ ht  """r"- 
to  receive  and  forsot  that  KriTli  5  *  "^  *  ^salary 
but  this  uian  .va^^rtvoe  of  ,!,»  Ti**^"'?  '°.  P«'fo™^ 
professors  drew  salaries  ^r^!  Umversity  itself.    The 

Students  bougIt"dt;:L!rt  :  'frabs7nc"e7L^r;  """' 
which  were  never  deliverorl  »V,,^  .    ,    '''"',^  "o™  lectures 

which  they  never  so  muchi^efdOxT^'l'  'I  "^l  '""^ 
trod  its  streets  was  for  iL  Oxford,  when  Wesley 

in  the  bad  art  oTsubscrihr'''t"' ''"dent,  an  education 
swearing  to  keep  laws  he  fl.n™/"'"^'"'  ^'  "<»'''"'< 
attend^lectures  UiS  hJFT.1  ^1"^  P^tending  to 
wants  to  undei^tand  to  wh^  a  denthT^'^i  ^T*"™^" 
read  that  terrible  sermon  whioh^W.  1  '""^.  ?'«'k  °>»»t 
Uvered  in  St,  Mary's  pubit  on  sA''7  .'"""'''f  ^e- 
of  .744,  Th«  dis^oufse^s  ?n  let  :"«'"?"'''>  i?"' 
ment  of  the  Universitv  T,i»„  i?  J  ■'  .*  ."»™"ig  mdiot- 
in  the  Univer&'SSf  Id^'t'o  '"«"''«  ~"™ge 
professors,  fellows  La,  s  nf  „ 'i.  '"  ?"  ""dience  of 
oanhardlVbewondSatlh^^.F"'*''''  "-"^^"^^  It 
Wesley  ,vL  allowed '^^  del  t  in  thrhi?  ""  '^•''«' 
St.  Mary's  I  "euver  in  the  hi.storic  pulpit  of 

int^a=g^tSiJr^°Vrsrme"^^  Tf^ 

evolmion  of  Met'hodi™' i^"  ts  priSitir  f""'**""^'*  *« 
who  does  not  realise  them^a  a^d  Zjn  ^'f  *'  <^*f"d 
of  the  great  University  ■°tellectual  atmosphere 

Wesfey  had  a  studious  and  suocessfnl  ;f  „  ,  t  •„• 
career  at  Oxford     The  »tm):jl,k         f  ,'  "  "o'  brilliant, 
not  enervate  hi^-,  A\r,7i^oU^e.niver.^^^ 
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rJkZJ"*?!.*  ^^  '?''''"'>'  """«  i"'"'™-  He  took  his 
ftwheWs  Degree  in  ,724  and  was  elected  FdW  0I 
Lmooln  in  1725      A  year  later  he  was  appointed  lecturer 

Bbip  at  Christ  Church.  The  sons  of  the  Eoworth  Par 
sonage  plainly  premised  to  do  better  in  the'^world  than 
their  hot-tempered,  impracticable  father.  " 

m«k.  He  "^  P"'  "PO"  .John  Wesley  its  ineffaceable 
Sf  f  ..  7^  *  University  man,  with  the  merits  and 
rtie  faul  s  of  the  type,  to  the  day  of  his  death     He  W 

^VH^       l^   ■    "**  '"^  *  «""»'"  confident  primness  of 

iT,™     '  ",'"5''*  1°  "g-ment  and  found  delightTn  t      Hk 

bSt'S  f""""-    i'^^^y  '•»«  charactii.tics   which 

di>ect  and^arUH  'k  '"'"'  y'"^'  "  ™^  ^l"'".  'o^e 
airect,  and  marked  by  a  stern  scorn  of  ornament  and 

of  mere  yerbal  pyrotechnics.     Wesley  deligh"edT  short 
words  set  m  short  sentences.     His  yery  bre^y  i^eed 
^nd  of'cl°„  v'''"^-'*'\"'>^'  '^'"«'  '-d  to  hS  mean?- 

m  epigrams  without  intending  it,  o-  eyen  being  conSus 

rn.„f  ..  T  °  '"'""•  That  somewhat  pompous  announcl- 
mont,  "Leisure  and  I  have  taken  le^e  S^  each  other" 
belongs  to  this  period  of  his  life.     It  w^  trSted  into 

t'^eaTed'^his^"'"^''^  ^^'  '"'«[■  but  even  at  t^is  ^ ^ 
^eated  his  degree  not  as  the  end,  but  as  the  starting 

and  poetry,  for  already  Wesley  was  making  more  or  le4 
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of  dnZn   ^  Shf^   »HH        '■   W"™?°t«tive  Fellow 
TA^k"T     .,  *-''^"f«'   addresses  his  friend  as   "  Dphi- 

inthethoughtsof  MB  which!  h.™       ■  *V'''i  "•'^«" 
when  with  her  al™e'hvinllif""°"?'y '''''«"'«*■ 

abrupt  expre:L^™e^„e/rni°nr™u'™''f1tf't"t'"'M^^ 

&r&  a'n'd  hair  '''^^■"''  "^'-te^  -H^- 

c^ue.ion^f'Xh^r5ij-rlrt^^^^^^^^^ 

ex^.»n.n-^o^„fthr::  ^  a^^t  p^^U  t 
thrI'?id"of'Vis'*^e&irHisT^tf  ^  "R  '»  ""«  -'^ 

|a:^-r^^i'SS^|-Si 

S:-ire-!r^gs'>;i'd?i 

l.ttle  man  plamly  had  befor,  hU  eycVo  p™,peot  of 
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Kraviora."  ■<  Wherever  ?  am"  "'  ''r?''^'  "  S*""  ?""«' 
Lincoln!"         ""^^^er  i  am,    my  Jack   is   FeUow  of 

th^uU  'Ve^Vitfof  &nfe''i™  -  .fw.n 
her  sighs,  an,l  the  hairdreieTwffh  1^ i  ■  ^-  ^-  '^''^ 
-ubmerged  and  lost  {oleZZ^ttt\~'-  '""  ^" 


■:\^-^^.^^"^:%:--^: 


Ml*. 


yms^ 


BOOK    II 

THE   TRAINING  OF  A  SAINT 


CHAPTER   I 

CHILD   I'lETY 
HtWh!"  "■  "f.  ™'"^?.  'lie  supremo  fact  in  John  Weslev', 

has  n>adThi^',2„e  faZ  slo^S  'jf.r  tan  f^'' 
great  reviva    in  which  he  was  Hi»  !.v  V   ^P"«J™m  tl'« 

lection  would  bo  a  dot  T'  ^^  't  "''"  '°  '^"">'«'  '^«'l- 

!as-  .."ss  S.  •  ™-"4 -rBSi 

through  ::,!t  ti!elrt"Col":vth''L  t'':  f r-" 

flowed  into  tho  lif..  nf  k;/        ""icn  oeionj;  to  rehgiuii 

religious  history  ohln'VeirS  stiuV  '^'Y 
rancerns  .ho  world  "es'ey  wmcli  still  suprenioly 

*™mtTn\iftTaSunl?r'^>"V""  ""'•  -™'- 


.J    mnj    uv    LI 

seen  in  unbroken  Mrspective, 
In    a    sense    John    Weslov'i 

'S^^r^J^fK:'^   ^-'<^y  Inmseiriooted  aJ 


In    «    sense    John    Wesley's    spiritual    history  is 
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aid^Vrod±,f  ''"'.■■""»™"^  ''f^of  to-day  are  reflected 
ana  reproduced,  bcience  reports  that  in  the  pre-natal 
s  age*  of  the  human  infant  the  whole  physio WicITcha^ 

tne  stages  of  rohgious  experience  through  which  John 
Wesley  passed  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  relirious 
moods  and  emotions  which  stir  men's  fiyes  to  day     ^ 

-Ae  onT  Sr'-'""^  ^  """"•*  ,*«  "^"S*""  of  c'hildhood 

the  only  religion  some   people  ever  know— a  purelv 

imitative    hrng,  impressed  on  the  life  from  without  hv 

tXufa'rv^ir'  h""-'?^"'.'  "'■  <i™'e«^rtr:inir'bt^ 

of  the  hSL  Ph  ^"t  'P'"'""'  ?<"•  ^^  •>"«  'he  rel  gion 
ot  tne  High  Churchman,  resolved  nto  a  machinery  of 
externa    rules  and    maintained   by  extern^  disdp^ne 

frozen  X  ic^^'^V"  ,"'«•  ^^^i"?  «Wnts  of  r?^o„' 
frozen  into  ice,  and.  only  its  ethics  left  alive  ■  of  the 
ascetic  who  trie^  t„  ii,  ,„„,  ^    afflietf"' h';  l^dy- 

salvation  by  starvation,"  as  some  wit  has  called  f  of  the 
mystic,  who  loses  touch  of  solid  ground  and  of  homelv 
duties  and  drifts  away  into  some  diTn  realm  of  fog.  ^ 

of  re  ilr  7rF.d  ,1''"  '"  """t^-     "«  '""^  alf  readings 
ot  religion,  tried  them  earnestly;  tried  them  with  heroic 
thoroughness ;   spent  thirteen  years  in  the  procesJ-rnd 
found  Eimself  a  spiritual  bankrupt  at  the  en/. 
Ho  learned  at  last  the  deep,  eternal  secret  of  relirion- 

l^3'ZJ^  "FT?'   "?''   P*^"™"'   deliverance Tde-' 
iverance    verilied    in    the    consciousness   and    brinrins 
the   redeemed   soul   into   t«rms  of  sonship    with  (Sd^ 
reigion  with   its  secret  of   power  over  sfn ;     ts  ^eat 
gift  of  a  morality  set  on  flamo  by  love.    And  with  that 
supreme   discovery  his  life   was   transfigured      WesWs 
religious  experienees  are  thus  "the  history  of  a  souT' 
but  they  are  much  mora     They  are  the  story  of  great 
schools  for  re  igion  reproduced  within  the  boundaries  o 
one  earnest  life.    All  the  successive  moods  of  WesTev^ 
religious  experience  are  alive  to^ay;  they  exist  contem 
poraneously,  as  separate  types  of  religion.  ^ 

tions  !^T!?  "''''"""''  ^™'°P'n'=°',  too,  all  these  transi- 
tions of  experience  can  be  seen  with  crystalline  clearness 
they  can  be  f.Ilowcd  with  unclouded  cirtainry     ffi^Z' 

relentlew  self-analysis,  the  unreserve  both  of  his  letters 
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reiiuisohighthathes™''^-'"'^^"™"'  °™''"''  '"  * 
order  than^he  fa.no,  s  S~rf  tI"  "'""'"'^  ^P'"'""' 
Wesley's  .self-i,„l„„  0,  '^  rol7  !  ,  f  '™'  '°°'  '""  ^ave 
tervaLs  both  „rS  ™l  ?f  •  ■/'^,'"'™'''f  "'  "^de  in- 
lets his  y„,.th    n  the     i"l  rn  '"'  P!""'-''-^^-     ■^'»"«  he 

wise  and  sober  juc^mont  of  wHi?'  '''T  '""''  ''y  '^e 
Wesley,  say  of  1 7?8    nri™^        ,u    ?&"• ,  ^°  '™  •'"™  'he 

both  a^ai/V:  jJrf^|eV"bX'(*V  reytf"7«8"'  'Z;-^'^  ""<' 
could  be  sad  of  a  human  ^,„\  ,v.7  ■.     ^  ,       "  <'^"  " 

in  detail,  and  under  the  ,ni  ",  ■'"*'''"  •"=  «"'di''-d 

John  Wesley  '  """"scope,  this  may  be  said  of 

rehK^Ilie  t'thlT  «Xe°L?'"  ■"^^..''^-'•^d  child- 
«.ssessed.  A  el  d  ac  mt,.  r  'r?  "^''^  described  and 
bahit,  impressed  bv  n,  I  Tt^^  *  ""'"  °''  eternal 
undiserinfi^X  tletlbelS  nn'r'?""  f  '"TP'^  """l 
-unrelated,  indeed  o  .^M  1"'P?'''  "'"'  P'"''''* 
authority.  This  docile  imie„,°  ''?'^  """'P'"'  on 
the  soul  as  tl  e  ski"i  »  to  ?e  h'  f" 'I  '^  .■"  '""«™'''  '<> 
theusefuUfficCsofaskir  "''•^'   **"' "  has  many  of 

a  v'!;\f  h  drret''Hi^"',f  ":'T''-'^'°°  ^^-'"^  >"«•  - 
insistLtfnd    Sly  "  cip h",  '"t^]"  °*  ^''"■'''«^- ''«' 

washed  awav  in   Imp  i'm    and  "^n      ■         '  ""^  '"*d  been 
^-ravely  that"  "not       1  T  „        .  *"■  ^'^""^  ^e  records 

-ne,i^„r  ur\>^U„r:^£"'{i,:i-,>,n  -w  h-i  i 

Kiv.m  me  in  baotism "     H     „      ,■     /    '"""*'  *hieh  was 
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the  sacerdotal  iSs  of  hi«  f  ,  1       T  '=°"'Pl'-''<>ly  »atisfie<I 
when  the  boy  w.«  scarcet  e^.lT    *""■  m  'T"  ^"^  ■'««'>. 
kneel  at  the  t'able  orthe^&f  s/p'r  °"  ''''  ■"■"*«  '''"' 
fatheraK:;/  I7''l^'  f'"^}    °'  M™-  Wesley's 
that  "■^hen  about  Hveora?"vti;  '  I'Z  f^"'^  ^'^""d^d 
which  ho  afterward"  ™ntinued  of  ,^^'  *"'""  »  P™'="''«. 
every  day  in  the  Bible  "Thf'  f '^'""^'"g  '"enty  chapters 
six  years^old  who  sok,nnlvr'''°'''?'="T''f  "'=''"''•'<'' 
infantile  brain  TL  Plan  of  L-™!'  '"    'H   '='^"^  "^  his 
Bible  every  diy  -aS  s  icks  .oT/r"'^  ^''•''Pf^''' "^  '^^ 
wo>,ld  in  these  modern  duvsLlt"""?  "  Ion?  life- 
than  astonishing     Of  Hpt  v  vv    .       1"^.  """"'"S  '«» 
it  is  on  recordVt  at  eH^{  vl    %  ."'''  ''^■'""  "^  J-'h". 
the  Greek  Test;  "fent     n.J        "I  ^^  '}"'  "°"W  "ad 
exist  in  these  days?  "^  '""''  wonderful  children 

perfment,  when  ho  fried   on  TlZf^^l  K>ngswood  ex- 

meUphysLof  great   theolo^n.         ""■"    T'"'"»    ">« 
as  the  sin^n/if  tlfo  S«    '"  ,™''S?'™  ««  spontaneous 

^s::'ordl^lnt?^-^?™"ff^ 

child's  heart      NLilUsof^il'H''''"''\''''!-^''   "'   *« 
in  the  midst  of  His  P  n^^  y  ""  ""'"  ""'  ""'«  "hild 

way  lies  heaven  "'"''  ■""•  ''""»  "»  "»  "'"t  "'«« 
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taught  under  tie  roon,f£w  hi"  ""'  '^P^-f  ^''^'W 
no  element  in  the  meJ^uZTn  f  ^-'^T-  ^''7  f''""«<l 
that  dealt  out  hour^and  duSl  a  of  n  V  '"""P""" 
drops  of  a  tincture-vvhich  It,  ,!,„  .''\'/'°''°'»  "'« 
herself,  at  this  stage  knew  W^  l-?,'"'''  ^''^^  Lesley 
•^ligion  of  its  owrniou'er-  a^d  if  f  °™'.°"'"">«  th^ 
the  merit,  it  was  also  thT;i.r  t  '%'l,™  ">  °n«  sense 
piety  that  it  was  constrirted  1  ,h  °^  ?"^™'>»''  Wesley's 
time-table,  and  ^XZ'ethinV^?  P/'""P'e  "' »  ™">'''y 
Thiswastheschoo  in  Xhfe  '  ?  "'l-itanieal  effort 
Writing  in  ,709  to  her  e  dl,  '  ^"'f'^'i  »>««"  nurtured, 
at  Westminsie? she  says:-        ""'  '"""'"^''  *•"*  "»  then 

fatLVrhi::!'  iz  I'rjmlT,  i  r'-Tf  -'-  ^  --  -  -"y 

now.  I  u,„<,  to  allow  lZ,\  1 ,"  m'  T"  "'""  ^^  •■»'■« 
»l«nt  in  private  devotion.  Not  t ha  rah™?  '  ''"™"™  "'  ^ 
I  gave  vcyKJ!  leave  to  go  so  far  but  Lf  T  "'"i"  ""  '""'=''•  •"»' 
eI»e;app„intso™„e,uTn,e".X;:tf„;!t„,p„%'l»»''>H^ 

for  "recreation  "as  she  h^loemL'^  ''"  7""'''  '""« 
certainly  understood  the  ^ri^,^  P/"^,'-:''  """'  °°  '""'•e, 

did  she  know  of  ks  graciru,  fV™7  °    '■1''',""'  l*"'  ^^^t 
general  characteris  io  of  sZS  W  ' ,  '^"''•"''^  *"''  '^e 
was  an  heroic  fibre   n  °      'n*  ."'•'''  Wes  cy's  p.ety.    There 
almost  with  a  touch  of  a,n„V    ""!»^f  "e  not  to  admire, 
of  her  religion  Htsseriones'ri;''  'rr  ""'"^'"^  "'^'l""'" 
ofroutine.    ■rhi^motheiofnfn  ',        "^'Kence,  it«  energy 
-who  had  to  tethoirteaZr„''V '.'''''""■  ("''''''''"Pl^ 
winner,   as   well   as    t ,«,.       !^  ""''  "^""'^^  'heir  bread- 
"ne  hour  ev^  y  m ornir  "  d  ^'"77^'''   ^"^'"'""''y  ^P-^"' 
I'^yer  and  "i«li      ion  S'n  iHv""^"™''^  """"'"^^  i" 
another  hour  at  no™  for  wt^'"""  ^""^  .i'^-erally  slole 
in  the  habit  of  wruZdown  i?'"""!™.  ^'"'"^y-  >"«>  ««« 
en  g.-eat  M.bjects    "wanv  of  .,r'"''  ""'««.>" 'houghts 
■narked  "Morning,"   ..Noon"   ,    "r""''^  »",'   preserved. 

'.-acor.ai„,of^nessof;:;e,a'detXSl,VorlS 
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interests   nothiog   less   than   »umzi,m.     Airs   from  othnr 
worlds  seem  to  stir  in  the,„.     Here  is  „ao  exL.pr_ 

f  J'-S*"'"^;"""  *"  ?'™"'  '""^  "o  I"'™  'he  highest  reverence 
for  Thee ;  if  constoutly  and  8i„cerely  to  ack.,owle<li,e  nm  T« 
,™,.eme  the  only  desirable  g,>«l,  L  to  love  Thee,  Id?  b™ 
Ihee.  If  comi>aratively  to  despise  and  undervalue  all  tl.e«orld 
eontau,,  which  is  esteemed  great,  or  fair,  or  gocl ;  if  earno  !lv  Ind 
con..antly  to  desire  Thee,  Thy  favour.  Thy  acc;ptarcrThvs.K 
I  d'ol'v^Th:;^ '!'.''"  ""■"''»  ■'''■™  •-'  crLted.rrioK: 
.i.l7(  '"  ."'•'°'™  i"  '''?y  "■■"""tial  majesty  and  glory;  if  to  feel  a 

ITlJvt^^hT/dXXT"™'^  -'^^"  or'e^ritt^ 

That  is  n  reiiiprkable  bit  of  religious  niedltntion  It 
might  Imvo  been  written  by  Madam!  Gi.yon  Ther"' are 
indeed  many  points  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  mystfeai 
irenchwoman  and  this  practical,  strong-souled  English 
n'^Uenchi'ld''  *'"''■"?«  ^"y-  ^ad  bfen  the  moS  of 
incol  of  tbrF  ""'.'.""'  '"  """'"^  """^  "^  ">e  scanty 
whether  Lr"  r^'"'  r'^'^^g^-  it  may  be  doubteS 
Ttonde  of  thf  V™''  v™W  have  hii  the  serene 
Werfev  in,,^,  sentences  we  have  quoted.  Charles 
Wesley,  in  1742,  wrote  his  mother's  epitaph:— 

"  True  daughter  of  affliction  she. 
Inured  to  |)ain  and  misery ; 
Mourned  a  long  night  of  griefs  and  fean, 
A  legal  night  of  seventy  years." 

But  that  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  "legal  night"  in 

quoted.      "'  ™'"'  ''"-'"^''  "'""8''''  "»   th^'ose  r  ha^e 

And  yet  the  extract  we  have  given  shows  the  defects 

1  b '/"'/u"  '^''"'"F-.  ^'  '"""''^y  '■''«™'s  the  spiritual 
methods  of  her  son  during  the  troubled  years  betLe  his 
conversion  She  has  the  essential  graces  of  Christian 
character,  but   without   any  note  of  glad  confidence  or 

?o°4Tau'°Jr  "'  r'^'^T  ^^"'^  «™'  The  methc^'s  of 
logic  take  the  place  in  lier  -spiritual  life  of  the  gracious 
"Witness"  of  tfc  Holy  Spirit':     She  has  to  assuKth 
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nelt  Lint,   JS'^'""^  ^'■'?'''  "'  '^«  '"«  experience  of 
Chrttir   •  ""*  ""  "^•^""■"^  ""''-^"''0  tS  ordinal 

|x3tfsJ;- --"is  r 

shocks  Tnifrl?^!"!!  '  o?'""  l^^'^'y  ^""'™'l  ">e  rough 
snocKs  ot  l.to  at  the  Charterhouse   and  at   Oxford      It 

reinovea,  1  was  much  more  neirli"ent  than  hAfn«  „     ° 

S  :rha  ■"•;'  "TP™^«'^  "orninTand'e 'enhfg  '/^'^Then 
w  th  a  charaeteristic  touch  of  what  n, ay  be  called  ex  nmf 
facto  self-analysis,  he  adds-  "What  T  >!,„„  K^^  VT 'T 

B.ble,  gcng  to  church  and  saying'^my  p«,e«/'°*^Tha? 


5 
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iTrion"'  Zn  "  l'"?"!*'^}-  inadequate  scheme   of  re- 
ligion.     And  though  >t  cannot  be  said  that  We.lev  at 
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''!'  ■"'SO  rt  uarcftr. 
'.  ■  'i  uD'-  of  rhe 
leciniii'  f>:  the 
•'  "t'JiiK,,  .;t  :  ;a8t, 
mid   ;      had 


At  the   beginning'  of    1725    WkAoy    'v 
University  course  behind  h  •„    h.tA 
His  Fellowship  naturally  opemd  the  ■ 
threo    learned    professions,    iho    l„,v    i 
Church.    Wesley  had  in  a  supreme  .U-, 
of  Ihe  gifts  which    make  a  great  1..'  ^,,0      ,    had 

strong  natural  tastes,  as  after  years  showeu,  u,  the  direc 
tion  o  medicine.  He  dabbled  ii,  phy.sic.  indeed  through 
out  his  whole  life.  But  on  the  ILlo  hcChu  h  "^^ 
for  him  inevitable.  The  forces  of  heredity,  he  wh*U 
pressure  of  his  traininj;.  and  curtain  qualitie  of  natural 
tc  iiperament  earned  him  in  that  direction.  There  were 
college  livings,  too,  and  livings  in  the  gift  of  Cha^r! 
house,  that  made  the  o„tlook',.heerful.  His  tltherTd 
been  pressing  him   in  this  direction ;  and  early  k  th* 

The  choice  was  for  him  of  supreme  importance  since 

Charts  Wl  ["""k'"  '"■''  '"'"  r  """'^^  of  reii^r 
hS  nifnd  in  7'  ''''"'  }■''"''■«  "">  '""^^  ^hich  turned 
"8  mind  111  the  same  direction.  5ay»,  "  Diligence  led  me 
nto  serious  thmking."  The  earnestness  wfth  which  ho 
■™t  hinisclt  to  study  awakened,  as  though  with  k  ndred 
but  deeper  yibratiou.s.  all  his  higher  facuTiies.  And  with 
h  s  brother  John  the  decision  to\.nter  Holy  Ordts  ra^e 

b  Churcf  ih"';^'™  "''''  "'"  'yf-  ^"'-Wesley  t»"^: 
for  ,t  ■  .">'". ™''™"'on  w^'s  the  e-ssential  pre-requisite 
for  the  ministerial  office;  but  in  his  own  cas^  that  order 
was  inverted  He  .leeided  to  lake  Holy  Ordei  Id 
hen  betook  himself  to  -serious  thinking"  t„  discover 
^leaeir  '  "'''  '"'  ^''"''"^  '°'  the  calling  he  h^' 
It  is  curious  to  read   his  father's  discussion  of   the 
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a^an^SK,"  ^':^TJ^  '»'«  ^at  office  of  the 

de»,re  and  an  intention  to  lead  a  ttriZt  v,  "^"I'  ''°'  "Mainly  a 
■Aonld  do  ,0,  i,  a  better  reaH  tC„V;^  ™''  "  >«'«'  "»»  one 
•^^begun  before,  or  ten  to  one"it  ^'llt^ustfSJZJ^l."'"-' 

»o  great.    hu^o.horrX^ateoSire'^r  ""^"^ 

p™=oed  fmm  the  operxtionTof  G  J!  H^  ?"^'"t'  •■»!»  i'  "-aj 
»«ay  your  reli«h  of  sensual  ely^'tf?k  ^>"''  "»'  by  talcing 
pose  yonr  mind  for  a  ,„ore  serioua  a„d  .^  ""y  prepare  and  d;  * 

tTin.  t„:'L;r  yJn  'TT.Z.'Z'^i  1  ^°"  "^"^  -"^ 
an  .ndu«n,ent  to  greater  anTmtim,   •    ^''  '«>«"««>  it  may  he 

-^;t._..eH  X . « .y  co::s;;-X'^:t:5jt  -  e;- 

»ho"l^-  tti/'iroct  t'fn?'  ""P"-'  '^'''  her  .on 
you  „ay  know'^.CheTlou  WeTr'  '■'^^'f'  "  ">»" 
salyation-that  is,  whether  vn^  rf^^onable  hope  of 
and  repentance  or  not  If  yoTare '•  «h  "  "'"'^  "f^^ith 
faction  of  knowing  it  will  aCdamW  ""i"'  """«  ^"^'^ 
If  not,  you  will  di  a Tnor^  rell"  K^  reward  your  pains, 
than  can  U:  met  with  in  aTra'edv  '         °°°'"""'  f""^''" 

-?ody,^";llr;;f- ,^tf '"'•''«7  »«-  i«  'he 
mmisterial  office  comes  fima^dfitn?'"'^'-  °1«'-     ^he 
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hSself  to  devSafli  emu™  I'lll^  '"*'■•  ^'  ^"^^ 
separated  from  each  othefL  time  anrf'r"'^  ^'-^^-'-^ 
genius  and  atmosphere -ThomS  TV'^'^'T"'  '" 
Tay or,  and  William  rL  *"";.'"*  f^  Keiiipis,  Jeremy 
Griat/subtle  fa  r^chW  ;rfh  °"°'''^  influenced  him. 
In  a  sense,  ^lu^tTlLlll^"''''  "-^  "  »"'«'  '«'-''! 
The  hand  that  wrotrif  K'  •  ''  «°,  ""mortal  force, 
ceived.  turn  to  dust    bu^thlT^'V^'"^  "  "^  «<"•- 

morta  book,  "  f  bei?an  t„  «oo  "L  ,.  ,     '^"'^  ""«  ™- 
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Krst  sontcncu— "Jornii.v  t     i 

barber  and  the  son-in-Ia/of  ^  fc  T  'k"  »»''  "^  « 
himsnlf  „r,.  „<•  .L_  "»  0'  a  IMDL'.      But  Do  Qi.inoey 


'"ost  dazzling,  and  tlio  m!!    ^*"'''>'''.  ««  the  richest  the 

Hid     D.^t.-.l__.     1    -  .    . 


^..■-..-1    -  ■^"'*  yt'i,  Jeremy 


T«.  I  ^  vaptivo   VVcsIev 

lavlor  uiu«t   have  niprrnc,,,^    ■  -  -  j—  "ciumv 

"'  "Holy  Living  arfd  HoVyfe  "''"'"  I'"''  *«  ""thor 
m  heart,"  and  it  i.s  cortain  th^^,^"  r"""  ■'^""  »  Socinian 
■^een  but  very  din.iy  hr"  ,^h  h  '".  u"*'  "^ P^'""^'  ""n  l'« 
rhetor  i;.     He  was  »  "'™"!?n  Ihe  ^jolden  m  st  of  Tavl„r'. 

Hi|h  Chu"h:,::,^if  :!rf  ::^t:fI""'^''"P  X'aui.f^^'li 
and  more  m«Iern  cLtohmZl  'c'V'"^-  "•<«  "'her 
't  .»  almost  undisting^,  shS'to';,,"V*'°  ''"""  "'^""de, 
complains  that  ■■  he  never  snp„l-i'>  ^^'P'^'^-  Coleridge 
toms  of  atffection  or  resect  orimr'n"!"  "''«'«<=■'''  «y>»P- 
ol  the  great  reformerrb,,"  he  :"'■ '^'*'^'°' "^  ""^  "'her 
monk  or  friar  down  to  the  very  1m':  «™'-^, '"""pery 
the  modern  Popes."  J,.r"™I  -^  ''fst  canonisations  of 
clar,fyvyesley's*^theolo..y     l7j,,":^'r''j''   ,"°'   ^elp   to 

eondit.on,  with  tireless  di%enoe  Hi  ''  '"'  """  ■•*?'"'"«' 
example,  rejects  the  ascet  fZmen,  in  "."""n"";''^''"^' '« 
CAm^t.  Its  quarrel  with  nnoce  u  1  i  ""^  '^■''  ^"^^Mime 
t.on  o  tlu,  spintnal  v,d„e  fZow  "7'  '"  ''^''?f<'»'- 
tflf  his  mother,  "that  wh,  ,  P  1  '""""''  '•''"k." 
world  He  had  irrorerv  bh  2  ?"'l  """  "«  ""o  the 
perpetually  miserable  „  'ft  "''""„?  f  Jt"  *"  ^'""''d  be 
•greed  with  i  Kvmpi.s  ''MoraK,.,  M  '"'  T  ""=  "''"I"- 
f  inortihoation,"  he  said,  "was 
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John  to  hU  mo  h^fsayinr-she  h^*/''"'*'''"'  ^u^™'■«" 
matter  to  the  bran  "  ^    ^'  ^  '®'™"  *"  b""  'he 

whoi?etwrs'Tf  ^::rL"'*  "-^-'^'^  ^•'^  --  ">« 
thr=t^r;t,3L^r'  ^'  ^"«-"  -  ^-- 

:.^piSy^Ld°';uX'"srtt:i"'  ''-.t"  -'."^^'^^ 
wcLy.^irosoQ'Lirar  i„;/f?r^', 

'&VW?  otf\'<'>1r  --Po-  bc^w^' 


M 
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IS  difficult  to  believe  that  at  th^,  f 
spondence  in  England  could  ri„  V^^my  other  oorre- 
seriousness,  the  lettere  whf,  h  T  '^'^  ""°Si<"i  sense  a"d 
m.  Oxford  and  thelamt'  f^if  t^'p'"  ■^<'!:°  ^'^^y 
His  ™"thcrwas,perhaps,-^thTbe°t  thp  ?  ^P"?'"'  «««'«/ 
f^ough  her  theolo,,  ^.a.  n^tX^^'^fX-^tS' 

'^^^^^Lt:'r!^^a^^3^-^n  of  pre- 
nianuained  by  the  riiWH  (  i  ."?'='">;<'.  she  te  Is  him  "as 
ought  to  bo  ^bI,orr"5  l«  a ''?'-t  '^^'y  shocking,' and 
most  high  God  with  1  in''',  'rA.iJLr'T'^''''"^^^  ">« 
an  election,"  sl,o  ar.'u,.s  •■  1  ,,  t  •  J  °^  V"'  "G<"1  h"s 
knowledge,  and  doo?  t  „       •  "  ,'^  f«"ndod  on  His  for/ 

pun.,shment,  tf.e  doirino  of  I  '""""'°  ^"'<''^'  f"t"re 
object  of  assurance  wTsley  TaT'l  *"■  ^-  »"  'he 
vieu-s  than  hi.,  „,oth,T.  In  "L^  l""^f '  •''^'''  «""">" 
has  forgiven  „s,"  .,ho  .say.s  "  vmi  "n  ^''t'^'^  ""at  God 
come  to  heaven.-  Weslov  i-en  „=  .  i'"'"'  '"'^"  "»'"  yo>i 
wo  may  know  that  wo  aie  rfow  in  """  P"""»^«d  that 
«nee  that  is  expro.s.,ly  promised  in  ih"  uT  J'f  ^'^^i"". 
our  .sincere  endeavours.^'  ^t,'°^  ??'y  «0"Ptures  to 
-as  for  the  next  thi,t,.„rr  ,'"''  ^"''0",  and  misses 

truth  of  the  direct  at  tlronXnl  T^^~^^'^  S^a 
hoheving  soul  of  the  forgiveness  "f""'^  ^JI'S^  ^"'"'^  '^  'h" 
says  John  Wcslev  ..„m?  J™.""?  "'■'■ms.     "  We  are  surely, 


and  the  estimat,^the  huL"^ ±,1 T,  °'™  5-ority; 


and  the  est'i„Tat,fthrhumTt,°-  "7,  °'™  ^^'^ 
o«  ■■sincerity.  i„,  apparemlv  il"  *V"  i"  f°™  "^it. 
which  could  bo  built  fCr^-''^'-^''  ^"'^  foundation  on 
forgivon!  "  "'''  ^J™"'")?  certainty  that  sin™ 

vill4c  near  Witney  L  ^^'h"  s^r,'  ^"''«''-  »  «-«"' 
■726  at  Epworth,  preachinrfo,  i  -^i^K  "'"  ™mmer  of 
bis  own  studies.      ''""""""«  for  his  father  and  pursuing 
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ship;  life  for  him  wVon^inS  /     k *>' r™', °*  "^'^  f^''"*- 

most  sacred  office  a  hnm!j,  k  •       ""^  ''"^shold  of  the 
had  written  to  him  a  feTrn^r^  T"  ^°^-    ^^  ^"h" 

^t^^'^:ifoV^i^^^-~^^^^^^^ 

sat  with  hisfa  her  and  moM?"''^'  rfL"™"'""  Lesley 
great  themes.  He  notes  i„h,»^-  "^^^  ^'k*'  "^b^te  on 
over  which  the  Ulk  w^dered  1,27  '?"  '''"•««  "^  '"Pi"' 
our  hope,  our  love  of  G^d  ^l,,r  '". '""?«««  »"■•  fa.tb, 
&c.  To  a  mothir  of  SusannS.  W?',"'?™'""^'  «™Pli«"y 
bent,  those  finsido  talks^^tl,  1,  'i'^  ■  S"-"™  »n5  lofty 
Plished  son,  who  came  tn  wV  "  I"""'"'  ""d  ""oo™- 
tJnivorsity,  and  wa    ;ilw';IX'^»''""™P'j"^"'  "^  "^ 

preachine  of  which  he  wi.    ^*".K6a  •"»  'lie,  and  by  the 

tudes.      f  hen  ho  looks  back  o^  Jh^  l^"  "™''  ."^  ■""'''- 
been  describing:-  "   ""^  "™8  ''e  tave  just 

w;i"i™  rv';„rero;^L™^t'eth  'r  '•"'^'"«'  "»- 

«  1  that  time  I  wa,  utterly  LCntof^h  '"!"  '*"'*'' '  "'"""K 
of  justification.  Sometimes  Toonfn„„H^S  ■.""'""?  ""''  ""<"«»» 
particularly  when  I  was  in  GeorSI  a*  .."  ""'^  «'"^tifieation, 
".nfu«-.i  notion  about  the  7„TXe«,  „f  'r/  ","""  I '""'  '°"e 
■'  for  granted  the  time  of  this  m,«r?l  "'?'"«;'»"  tton  I  took 

-:;;&;iS:u&'^  ^™^:ft  ^-^ 

a"  the  p.p.Xns  crafnra\^ro;\T;y:rT:f  ™,er  ?.'° 

Jtre'^trbt^f:,^^--^^^^^^^^^  "r"  -^'^-'-'^'"^ 

b.«l  enjoyed  such  a  trai  i^f  r",?.' ''°,''  ™«  '^at 
Epworth  Parsonage  with  L  I*!,,  «?  ""^  "'"'»?)'  "f 
was  .ery  defecti/e.'  A^d  whi^  .^ ^To  t  jfc 
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oot  by  their  theology    h,„  u„  ,,    ■    , 

as  a  divine  eift  «n^    <"»y  and   solt  i   us  mns      Pol- 
thing  definitf!''',5fp-s:s^^^-an  exnoHenot  waf^ 

'Ifh   infinite   couCo     viih  ^V'™™'"'  "^'°?  h'^  S 
„'.'  *'   'ast    he   reached  that   oL        ™"S''  ""'d  of  life 

hi  ?  j'^t'""  I'tcrature.     Dr    f,  L       °^  .'^^  ■'f'-^at  booki 

"-Jouded  I,  that'tvi/L'T""-^"'  "'^  ««"-■;"„.  „t': 

Ihore  was  no  hint  of  fH', 
a;;;^t,  round-feeeS',!  '■;  ;if'^-,;"  ^»«  app«arance- 
of  J  of  foot  an,l  solid    .f  b„'iv      'l'    '^^'"'.""■-''ko  cheeks 
of  .nyst,cnebulousnoss  in   his'-^„„H!.!;";„;i;"''f  K. '"",■ 

""IKS.     Jt   would 


;L 
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mcnt.      His    books    are,   for    th 


and  pioroing  vision  inTothT  H,""r''''^  ,''«''=■ '''''  q"'"" 
mcnt  His  books  T^m  .■  0  ^  "^ *"  adverearys  am,,- 
of  charm  by  the  wriuV  °h„  l"  T''"™  '"«'«  robW 
vies  and  virtues/™!  abdD/hP'"™'-'r?  ""  •>*» 
names-"  Patemus'  MoJest,  i -^L*''"  ,  *"h  latinised 
h:ive  such  a  co.uu  an<l  of  retnl^  '^'"'  ^<"  f""'  "risers 
\VilIiam   Law.      His   terse  2m!    '  ""f'^^'^'™  English  as 

sel^o™  asaUofS;Wr:tu:rrhT<.fS;:ift'"'  "'^"''  "<" 

«^  tutor  to  young  GKVnhhnsetfT'r''  '?'''""''"•  ^"'^ 
of  hu,nour  in  th.^  asTehti^n  h  .  "k- "  ":"  "'""'<="' 
"O'-^tie,  who  looked  7t  'he  wb^l  ™"'.t",na"»n  of  the 
parable  of  the  spirit,^! 'universe  and",T'  ^T'''  "^  " 
who  treated  the  spiritua^^  worW  .?  ■  ^  ""''  '™P''«' 
non-existent.  YetTw's  vis^W  ^  ■"elevant,  or  even 
won.ev  .  Gibbon's  alniJo'^      Tt'/nf  ^'""^''V 

ii'tnii"."^  ■"'"^■"  '^  -^.  "'^'?:iifton\rdif 

wXt^,SS^rJiC!!!"'  -''-P~<i"eed  on 

"f  both,  yettl,e3c,„vi„„,ire,r  ,,"''"*  "'"'  """y  I»«» 
Sowed  iQ  »,  m  glitilv  u,«n  mv  i  .J"  '""  °'  "°<'-  '^''e  lighf 
a  new  view.  I^cS  rGi\;Tt  ,^  'Til"'"«  "W^^  i" 
-i«..e  before,  not  to  prlng  the  ti,J.  n/  ^! "^  ,'"'  '  '"«'  "'"'^■■ 
n.y  continued  e„de«™u  ™    £,    '  °  °'  »•«?■"«  .Him.     And,  by 

salvation."  '  ""*'  '  *"»  "^^n  then  in  a  state  of 


CHAPTEE    III  ^      ■ 
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rested  not  on  God"  gl.Tt^^  ">«">•    ^'hei 

they  awakened  the  eo^^^L™'.?"  °?'»'»  duty.     If^th^^; 


nphasis 


™>-y   the    metaphor    it    ■^"'^  "^  »  ?«dly  life     Or   t 

s  uiple  thing  ,u  the  world    T*^'     ""'''S'™  is  the  inost 

elsewhere      Andlt""™  «'"Pl'a.sis  of  Law's  w,i»-         ,. 
■     ^'^  'he  strngth  of  thn  t^'''  ™'"iS:s  lier 
s.^    or  the  three  great  books 
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which  80  powerfully  ,nfl„enced  Wesley  at  this  statre  of 
h«  spiritual  developuiont.  lies    i„    the    affinnatiTwe 
repeat,  not  so  much  of  divine  grace,  us  of  human  obTi 
gation.     They  clothed   the  great   ethics  of   cSanity 

t  lni,„?k  •'"  '■"'^"^  ""^  "^P*"'"'  "lessn™  of  Chris- 

tianity, the  relation  ot  the  personal  soul  to  the  peraS 
Saviour  bo  they  left  bin,  bankrupt  of  that  sSua 
energy,  flowing  direct  from  the  Holy'^Spirit  whiof  alon. 
brings  the  lofty  ethics  of  the  New  Ltament  within  Z 
realm  of  human  possibility  wiimn  tne 

Wesley  returned  to  Oxford  in  September  1726  and 
00k  his  degree  of  M,i.ster  of  Arts  in  ,727.  fn  Aulmt  of 
the  same  year  he  bcame  his  fathers  curate  at  Krth 

™?.„r;i  ■  /^'•™y  "'.us  had  more  than  two  years  of 
actual  parish  work  as  his  fathers  curate.  He  i;osse8s« 
what  would  be  almost  universally  regardcl  as  pre-emfnem 
endowments  for  success  in  that  work.  He  wiH  scholar 
a  gentleman,  with  a  trained  brain,  a  tireles.s  body  a  math 
less  faculty  for  crystalline  speech,  an  intense/ea"  and  a 
conception  of  religions  duty  illmost  austere  in  its  horo"gh! 

Z:J  '"^'  ""■■"  '?  '"  ""y' ''"  "»«  l"""'""  qualilica  ifns 
for  success  as  a  minister  in  at  least  as  high  a  dearoB  n« 
a  any  sta™  of  his  whole  life.  And  yet  fe  failed"  failed 
utterly  ana  eonsciously-failed  exact^^  as  he  afterwards 
ailed  at  Georgia !  He  had  not  learned  the  Lf  eUer  in 
the  alphabet  of  success.  He  drew  no  crowds.  He  alarined 
no  consciences.  He  influenced  no  lives.  His  own  silmarv 
no  fruit  of  my  labour.  Indeed,  it  couhi  not  b^  that  I 
should,  for  I  neither  laid  the  foundation  of  repentance 
nor  of  believing  the  Gospel,  taking  it  for  gnmted  that 
tLnn".  .'",'  P""'«l'«'iwerc  believers,  and  tlia  many  of 
them  needed  no  repentance."  ^ 

Wesley's  complete  failure  at  this  stage  of  his  life  is  », 

tl!is  neriod  Tb*""  ■"•"""""  '"'''''  "'  »  la^erst^:.    During 
tins  period  the  serious,  not  to  say  the  ascetic  note  in  hi! 

irrnerburt'e/  -^^^"^"f  ••"  -^ 

"i  Chance,  but  by  ohoite,  and  to  choose  such  only  as  I 


.■Vi 


INW 


7a 

1,„  ^"    """   "'S  t'ENTlrRV 

^  «>ome  tiL  °"'f  f"'""  h«  writ^T-^y  »V  to 
from  «il  the  ;orid  /  r'-^'nont  a.*;o"^r-  ';«'  Ut 
■mpuko  which  Zt„ '",,"'«  »t«ioa  I  am  „    '^^'''d'  «• 

Jhe  mustershin  of  .      i.  "esley-g 

?«'UrVj^  ?''^-5:'':J'-  proposed  . 

'y  ■•'.  fascinated  'him''  ^^  -l'*™??/  of  IvL''""'^''?'^ 
else,  and  his  m„,?^'  "''®  'ohool  was  „,t^  ''•>'  Sotting 
*"'es  to  Z,  "°"i«'"'  »'th  chara^f' E'J""  '"  ^"'«  one 
■That  way™?^;''^.''"^  him  u^^^  w'°  »°°''  ^«"»«. 
Wthyourconsh-I  ,:  "'"'  'ays.  'would  „?^,,  ""^ed  ,t 
•  for  yo^  to  r  "'""-■  -I  l'hope''G"i^  h^  b'tr^  T'^ 
In   November   ,,,t,  w    ,  ""  '^'"88 

o1X"o"flr',?? A^^S  mTder""-^   '°  Oxford, 
that  the  junior  Rir^'^y-    As^one  de^H  ?'°™  "">  ^is- 

"««  of  the  Moderator  w  '""■"  '>«'d  da%  and  /}."'r''y- 
was  recalled  for  ,?  ""^  ^o  preside  »I  .u  ""^  ""usi- 
eharaeteristioener  "'■  P^P^e.  and  thr '  "l"-™'  ^os'ey 
ntelleetual  disci JP-'nto  'he  buZessH  .""""■•  *«& 
■nereased  his  reaS^""  °f  "o  mean  value  ^„  ^""""^  «  an 
his  quickne  s  of  vS  f^  'Pt™*"'  ^'^^met'^fl  I' 
hwped  to  jrive  him  ,u  '"' 'he  flaws  in  an  „!f  °  "^""^'e. 
vorsiahst  which  Zvi^'J^^'dable  qualkv^""'*'"-    I' 

Wesley  •e;,,„;,,„j  .     „  "  *nd  more 
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which Veslev  was  practS  thl  „Tj"'.y,'^»^-y«»"  in 
High    Church    theolotv      M  ,K  >""'°-»'''*  "^l  "n  a 

root  was  non-existem  "'"*"  '"'"S  '''>"«  ">« 

ligbn '^  r'&rSrv' ■  "'^■'"'^  ''^  ™°»^'™d  of  re- 
in the  diacharrof  exteS  H,,P'""'  T'  '^  '""'"'o  ^""l 
nourished  by  an  "nceiam  „s.  ^?''  n  ^"™  °^P'"y  '"  ^ 
grace.  And  he  found  alreadv  in  .t -,"'"'"'''.  "'^^'  "f 
which  exactly  reCourAV^lZ^T'^^  ""^'-J 
supnhedthemaehinervforitsexertC     "^  "''^lon,  and 

put  on  him  the  »tau,p  of  ht  ow„  "  „        ^"^j'  ""^P'  '» 

attending  thel^c^.r  orthrLord"' sl "^  '^^- 
week.  And  in  the  ethics  of  that  d„v  .h  t?^"  ^''^'^ 
ture  of  religion  turned  round  H,  ^  ^-  "''T  '"nipera- 
the  Lord's  "Suppe  "t  uken  To^Tk  '°?  °^  ''"^  °^'™ 
constituted  Pietv_or  odditv  .„  r  ^  "  <""=«  »  "^ek 
view  of  the  critic  '^'i'iy-<^<'<'ordmg  to  the  point  of 


►..    ^.'.-r- 


* ;-. 


:;:??' 


:/-=iK.: 


.:'^' 
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were  startling  novelties  -  IL 7  1""°'  Pfe^i^on.  These 
soon  found  a\bel  fo  this  clni?  ^f ''I?  ■  "'^  University 
the  ■■  Godl,  Club,"  ■  Biblemo  C"' «'^  °'''^"'"''-    ^hey  were 

the  ordered  fashion  of  tSitos  .^,7'™""'"^*"^-  «"' 
title.    They  were  Mothodtt  .™s<f  ".""i^^'^^in^d  their 

naujeforagreatScnXrtotL^  ""^  ''^^''^ 

feXXt^r£Fon-S!!;c-- 

George  Whitefield.  Te  LreXl  "^t'  ""=  ^ombs"; 
pulpit  has  ever  known  ChlT\'^"'l''^^'  ">«  English 
Of  the  little  groupThree  were  nr"""^'" ■^''f  ^"'"^  hfe 
rest  were  baeh'elors'^of  arts  "r  unde  Sua  ^  "°"^«^^'  "•« 
e^&Zl''i!r::ri^^5?^P;isSoeietyi„ 

h«  energy  of  will,  hfs  <,uiekne,s  of  °"  i."  ""^  University, 
genius  for  influencing  others  a  on.  '"'°J''  ?• ''  ^'''  "'""'■•^ 
spmt  of  the  little  cl?b  .  I  hear  "  Z^^"!'"  "?<=  '""^'er 
son  John  has  the  honour  of  h"'  "™'°  ^is  father,  "my 
'be  Holy  Club.'  uTtTe  so  \Zl"'^^''^  i^'  'Fathered 
grandfather  of  it."  '  ^  *"  '"^   I  ■""st  be  the 

the  l!f:o7S';^iSreFut  "HeTa-vet"^'  ^«™--  - 
d.sc,plme,  a  sharper  strain  to  L^orl,  "  ""^'""'y  '°  "« 
zeal.  The  little  eompany  ,net  eve  y  ni^hTT  ^"'^«  '"  "» 
had  been  done,  and  to  fay  planlfor  ?„  '"'"yiew  what 
siok  were  visited,  help  was  given  to  tL  ^"l^f^-  ^he 
taught  m  the  schoofs,  visfts  were  n^MPr';.""" '''•''"'•''™ 
the  workhouse  and  of  ihe  prisoT    ^  "'*  '""""^^  "^ 

,np:r.'7tsf.^:;;Pberff::s":n'in  «^7  ">  «f'-"  in 

They  subjooted    th    'selve  '  to    df r'"';'^' '''!^  ^"''"y»- 

^z'e;Xt:t^^-r•'^^-^^ 

every  faculty.     M^s.  Cre^,°lS,i- -^  f^^-^J 
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determine  the  physiognomy  of  the  little  society.  "Appoint " 
she  wro  e  "so  much  time  to  sleep,  eating.^compa^n^  &c. 
.  .  .  Often  put  yourselTcs  the  question,  'Why  do  I  do 
this  or  thatr  by  which  means  you  will  come  to  °uch  a 

S";ood''£lTsr""'=^"'^^'''°''^"^''«-'''---"« 
The  new  club  naturally  kindled  much  ridicule:  it  soon 
proyolied  an  onnosition  which  grew  violent.    Here  is  a 
curious  story  toM  iu  Benson's  "  Wesley  " :— 

ff  h^  ^  ,  ""''''T'  "'"'  '""'  J™""^"*  «"'  'i"'«  com,>any,  that 
f  he  dared  to  go  to  the  «cekly  Communion  any  longer  he\ouM 
turn  him  out  of  doors.  Thh  argument  had  no  iccei;  the  young 
gentleman  communieated  next  week.  The  uncle  now  becamf 
more  violent,  and  shook  hi,  nephew  by  the  throat  to  eonvin™  hhn 
more  effectually  that  receiving  the  Sacrament  every  week  »a 
founded  in  error;  but  this  argument  appearing  to  the  young 
gentleman  to  have  no  weight  in  it  he  continued  his  week  f 
lZ^'°°i  J      I""".""  •''"""'  "o  *""  '""eraed  for  piety,  now 

melted  down  the  young  gentleman's  resolution  of  being  so  strictly 
reipous,  and  from  this  tmie  he  began  to  absent  himself  fl™ 
Sundays  out  of  six  from  the  Sacrament.  .  .  .  One  of  the  seniors 
of  the  college  consulting  with  the  doctor,  they  prevailed  with  the 
ZUCZV;^^''  *"  """'"  '"'^  """'"  ""'^"--".unicat: 

rTS*'-.""'^S.'"'^®  •>««■>  *o  religious  climate  of  the  great 
University  when  Its  heads  set  themselves  in  this  fasUn 

unde^^raltte'sf ''°'^'  '"  '^'^"''"™^"'  P'^'^  -'""g^'  ••>"' 
iin^^r'fLT'  the  attacks  on  the  little  Society  by  drawing 
up,  m  the  Soeratio  style,  a  series  of  questions,  of  which 
these  are  examples : 

wo'dy^owr  ™  '""""  ""'  ^  """"  ■""Pl'y  '"'■"'""'•  ""^ '"""  8""* 

n„'^^3lll'''TT-'"''^'""  "^  '"  ^°  8"°<>  »"'""«  tl«=  young  gentle- 
men of  the  University:  particularly  whether   we   may   not  en- 

.tdTUngrhr:,"'^'"  <"  '"o  °-«™^'^  -'  ^^-^  ^'^-^^^ 

^I'lyitJ'" 7°  r"^  ""'  ''y  •"  ™"vinco  them  of  the  necessilv 
of  method  and  industry,  in  order  to  either  learning  or  virtue) 
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Prayer-book!  \i     ^     °  ''°'  8'™  ">eiu  a  Bible  a  0„,„ 

what  they  do  ?        ^  "*'  "=''?  ''°  "<"  understand,  and  enforce 

;  -/f 'wriXd'':r,^'„rt'fr  "\-  ^"  p^-' 
-t  "-.^^-  ~  «'-c^t.:3st?^irt:'a 

thus  described  without  maki^"""^/'*  ">«  P^^etico, 
Itself;  and  Wesley's  schedu  e  oflT  '•■"■  "^  '•''"gi'-n 
swerable  queries  undoub"cmv  forth  °''™""'  ""^  """n- 
scofiers.  But  if  the  ditencTof "he  M^r.'?''  '•"«°='^''  'he 
benefacence  increased,  sf  "he  Acetic  '0^,'""  ""  P^""''™' 
-strain  of  their  pereonal  rSn~;  °  '"  »ay  monkish 
John  Wesley  drew  up  at  th^f t''  n»  f^."""'^  intense, 
companions,  a  scheme  of  Jif  ■"•  *'"'  ^miself  and  his 

declares,  with  s^rneTr u^h  Sr^h  °"^  "'""''  ''^''"'•>«y 
spiritual  exercises  of  Ignat  us  Lovoli  ''"„''PP«°ded  to  the 
^. "Have  I  been  simole  ami  .^K       ¥^''°  »■■«  samples- 
d'd  ?  •■    And  underX  S    s  a  f '"'' '°  ;verythi^/i 
tests  of  "sincerity,"  whTch  the  f,.,1       ''™  "'^  '"icroscopic 
•Have  I  prayed^;ith    etourr'Thon'^uPP'^  '°  "^^'f- 
the  times  in  each  day  at  which  „?^     °  '^""'''''  »  "«'  "f 
and  a  .pries  of  tests  for  Leer  aiC^fh  """'  ''"  '"'^^«'<1. 
fervour  in  each  prayer-tSts  wb.Vh^-  '*>«.  exact  degree  of 
spiritual  thermoTnefer,  wS  a   '  at '"f'^^'^y  ™?gest  a 
tfce  rise  of  the  mercury.     Wcslfv  ad  ,t   1  f?"'"  '°  '"f!'^'"' 
mother  uiged  of  asking    "H^elPn    "'"  P™"''"'"  ''is 

trtrr..^«i,tfaT'?  "^^^^^^^^^^ 

directed  to  the  Ob  00  of  nr^v"'  '°"  V^  '"  keep  one  e™ 
.fixed  unon  itself,  so^rtooC-iUow"'^  f'^'  "'''"""'V 
.deal  o/'each  member  of  th^H^ly'^^lTa^tt'^a^^J^^ 
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«SJ°  i'-'P  '"?  r^  r"'  "°'^«^  »   microscope,  and 
watch  Its  motions  with  tireless  suspicion 

Ihe  practical  tests  by  which  each  member  was  to  try 
,  Zv/7       f  "'°,  '''^"  '"  P"'  ^"h.  '»  """o  n.y  no  gl  Cr? 

ap,.ared  to  be,  the  spring  0^.1^;  acLns  to^rr;!;:""'  ^"^ 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  lofty  «iid  Christ 
Ike  note  in  the  type  0/ life  here  aimed  at^hou^^  he 
questions  represent  aims  rather  than  attainments  And 
Z  ?he  ^'«l'^^7"h»"'y.  "'eekness,  deyorir^ii„e„ee 
-d  d  they  spring  from  no  root  ?  Thoy  were  the  geSe 
fruits  of  rehj-ion;  but  they  sprang  from  the  root  of  ! 
theology  maimed  and  incomplete  They  left  the  sn.n 
without  any  assurance  of  aecfptance,  ancf  the  conscience 
without  any  atmosphere  of  peace  conscience 

As  for  Wesley  himself,  he  toiled  in  the  routine  of 
good  works  with  a  diligence  which  can  only  be  descrLd 
as  passionate,  and  with  seyeritics  of  self-denial  ahZj 
worthy  of  an  Indian  fakir.  He  already  hi^rrmed  the 
nabit  of  rising  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  a  wacti™ 
which  he  kept  up  almost  to  the  /ay  of  hTs^'deat'h  H^ 
found  when  he  had  ^30  a  year  ho  could  liyeonS  and 

trZ^  7,f^  ","?  ""'  ^^  •  *°'l  ''hen  he  enjoyed  hfs  com 
fortable  icUowshio,  he  still  lived  on  /--s  „ii      I's  com- 

poor,  the  remainder  of'his  incon™  ^He  fastefwi  h  t 
teroic  diligence  and  severity,  which  at  I^t  broke  do™ 
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wesleys  earnestness  ai  tl,;.  .• 

"""'■"^^"-"-'early  visible,  too,  in 
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Wesle/s  religious  mood  at  this  sta™,  and  it  seems  in 
irrenoncilablo  conHict  with  the  rii^.l'  anc  mechanical 
ritualism  of  his  outward  life.  My.stfe  and  r  tualisf  t  la 
s  the  s  rangest  combination !  Thev  represent  the  nn  m 
m  one  hie  of  diseordant  elements.     M  sfiS   i"  and  rkua 

Z  supreme ''""r"-''^^  ^'"^  ""=  ^ntradiLries.  One 
ajs  supreu  e  enmhasis  on  external  aets;  the  other  denies 
the  ex  ernal  wor  ,1,  and  dwells  in  a  land  if  dreams 

Wesley  gets  rid  of  his  mys-i.ism  first;  stTn led    as  a 
nature  so  praetieal  as  his  must  have  been    by     s  ftimla 
mental  quarrel  with  practical  religion.     He  ,^ites  to  his 
brother  Samue    an  amazingly  keen  analysis  of  the  esson 
tial  characteristics  of  mysticism  :— 

nf 't'li'?'';!^  "'"  ?u''  ™  "'""''  ^  '"'•^  '■'■«  nearest  made  shipwreck 
"Men  utterly  divested  nf  free-will,  of  self-love  an,;  self-aetivitv 

n^:t^ilffar^'-™^^-^.t::e^ 

is  Znr^H"'"'  ■"",""'"*  "'"  ™'^'  "•«  ««"'"»  ■"»"  --ease.     Ho,« 
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me  other  enem  es  of  Clij-.stio!.-;"  ,°''"'8""  i»me."    -All 
n>o»t  likely  to  flntyZiT  """'  '^"''"^  pSors  t% 


CHAPTER   IV 

A  EELIUIOX   THAT   FAILED 

The  strain  of  such  a  religion  as  that  on  which  Weslev 
was  now  trying  to  live  was  too  nmeh  for  human  nature 
i.ven  Wes  ey's  tough  body,  with  its  nerves  of  w.>e  and 
tissues  of  iron,  broke  down.  His  body  ...i.-ht  h^ve  s  °r 
vived  the  fasts  he  imposed  upon  it,  the  sfran  of  work 
the  grudged  allowance  of  sleep.     Bm  when    o  this  was 

andtic'ked'^^tb "''""'"''■  ",  '"T""'  ->-i"U-eL  vex™d 
h?.  f«  1,1  f  ■  ^  ">'^«'*sant  doubts,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
hi.  ^ /"',''''■  ^'  ',""""'=''■  '"deed,  as  if  the  ill-u.age 
ot  h  s  own  body  was  at  that  time  part  of  Wesley's  religion 
In  a  humorous  letter  in  verse  which,  on  April  20  I7^"' 
banmel  Wesley  wrote  to  his  brother  Charles.'he  a^ks  !L^- 

"  E°\'.''°''"  «*'°  •*"'  'wyond  his  strength  to  go; 
lo  his  frail  carcass  literally  foe  ■ 
Lavish  of  health,  as  if  in  haste  to  die, 
And  shorten  time  t'  ensure  eternity  ?  " 

Si'^alteTml:'^^  ''"'''■  ^^  "^  ^"  ^^  '^- 

die'd°°at''?I,;^T''"  °^  i"'e"">  «">"?•  ^^'"'"■^  Morgan, 
died  at  this  time,  and  his  death  fcrought  the  ffolv 
Club  under  the  suspicion  of  having  killed  him  by  iti 
lULstenties.  His  father  had  written  to  Morga"a\rt! 
night  before  his  death  complaining:— 

"It  gives  me  sensible  trouble  to  hear  that  yon  are  goinir  into 
villages  about  Holt,  calling  their  children  tog^thc,  anf  tafchh,^ 
them  their  prayers  and  catechism  and  giving  them  a  shS  a 
your  departure.  I  could  not  but  advise  with  a  wL-s  pi"u  *a.  d 
learned  clergyman.  He  told  me  that  he  has  kno™  he  wol^t  o7 
consequences  foUow  from  such  blind  zeal,  and  plainly  atisled  me 
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"pon  y  acciisefi  nf  1  ■■        "^   Morwn  died    W„  i        "^ 
font  tt  ^  ^''■'''  '«"'  «»  methods     1^'"?*''  ""  "^o""' 

'"«.o..h.^.othe...-crcuzr^x-^^^^ 
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while  they  continually  «,.«„!(  „„)  You  are  very  glad  because 
you  have  i^sacd  fron,  death  to  life.  Well !  but  IK  yb^be  k?«,V 
who  know,  not  whether  he  i,  to  live  or  die.  Whether  this  h^ 
my  condition  or  no,  who  oin  tell  better  than  myself?" 

n-lll",]"""  *"",  *"''  '"""":'  ^^^'«y  ■■'"'''e»  »»  the  spiritual 
advantages  and  opportunities  ho  enjoys,  and  asks  "  WhVt 

I  quite  break  off  ,„y  pursuit  of  all  karnin.'  but  what 
.■.unediately  tends  to  praetiee  ?  I  once  desir".l  to  r^^e 
Wha?  tr'"  ''^"S^'tS"^'""'  Philosophy;  but  it  is  past" 
What  he  cries  IS  "the  surest  and  slfortest  way"  to  the 
peace  for  which  he  sighed?  "Is  it  ..^.  to  b7hu  nb  e' 
liut  the  question  recurs:  How  am  I  to  do  this?  To  own 
the  necessity  of  it  is  not  to  be  humble" 
of  i;^^  \^'\  ^'fT-  ""^terful,  all-accomplished  Fellow 
of  Lincoln,  his  body  worn  with  fasting  his  spirit  wearv 
with  unsatished  longing,  turns  to  his  luother^  w  th  the 

STVo,  "  'k-"'  "^T-  ^-""^  "''l'  »""P'«.  far-off  days 
at  the  rectory  his  mother  was  accustomed  to  give  an  hour 

Wh7"know7b,t?",T,K'^''".^*™  interceded  for  me  and  prevailed. 

nno  Knows  Out  m  thi.s,  too,  you  may  be  succeaafnH     Tf  „.. 
Jimre  me  only  that  little  parf  of  ThurX/ eTenin'     "wdi  voS 

rrni^''°™'ir''  "^  '"  """"■'^^  manner.I  Zubt  n,.t  S 
L^l^  '"  '^'"l  ""^  '°^  ""-""""K  my  heart  as  it  ;rthen 
for  forming  n,y  judgment.  When  I  observe  how  fast  1  fo  flies 
away  and  how  slow  improvement  come.,,  I  think  one  can  never 
be  too  much  afraid  of  dying  before  one  hai  learned  t^liveT 

Canon  Overton,  who  energetically  tries  to  button  John 
Wesev  up,  through  all  thi  stages^f  his  life  n  a  High 
Church  cassock  contends  that  at  this  stage  Wesley  was 
a   aint  without  knowing  it.    It  is  true  tlmt  WesTefhrm! 

d1  Ln  d  T^\  '"^''°''  \'"'  "''°"'  his  own  spiritual  c„"- 
d  tion,  dec  ared  afterwards  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
ot  true  religion  at  this  time;  but  Canon  OyertonSs 
heroically  on  defending  John  Wesley  against  John  Wesev 

"'th'  Clmr'f  V^  '""'ty''  •'"'^'^"- '"  all  thrord&s 
ot  the  Church,  his  zeal  m  acts  of  Christian  beneficence 
h.s  lofty  aspirations  after  Christian  grace,  and  asks  if  that 
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uliich  is  the  secret  of  Christian  victory.  It  i»,  ho  Buys, 
"An  unshaken  assent  to  all  that,  God  hath  revealed  iri 
Scripture;  and  in  particular  to  those  important  truths. 
Jesus  Christ  canio  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  Ho  bore 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ;  He  is  tlie  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  And  there  Wesley  stopped. 
But  in  1765,  when  ho  republished  the  semmn.he  added, 
with  a  significant  "Nota  bene"  as  a  footnote,  the  followiii" 
passage : —  " 

"  It  is  likcwiw  the  revelation  of  Chriat  in  our  hearts ;  a  divinp 
evidence  or  conviction  of  Hia  love  ;  His  free,  unn:erited  love  of 
me,  a  sinner ;  a  sure  confidence  in  His  pardo..iiig  mercy  wro\i(ilit 
in  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  confidence  whereby  every  true  believer 
IS  enabled  to  War  witness  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livcth ' ; 
that  I  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous  is  my  Lord,  and  the  propitiation  for  iiij  sins.  I 
know  that  He  hath  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  »<ie;  He  hath 
reconciled  me,  oven  me  to  Go<l,  and  I  have  redemption  through 
His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

Wesley  by  this  time  has  got  his  pronouns  right !  These 
words  vibrate  with  the  essential  note  of  Christianity; 
the  personal  accent,  the  triumphant  cadence !  Here  the 
central  and  divinest  purpose  in  Christ's  redemption  has 
become  a  realised  human  e.xperience.  Faith  is  not  merely 
an  intellectual  assent  to  certain  theological  or  historical 
propositions;  it  is  the  rejoicing  trust  of  the  personal  soul 
m  a  personal  Saviour.  But  this  is  e.taotly  the  missing 
note  m  the  sermon  of  1733,  as  it  was  in  Wesley's  own  ex- 
perience at  that  data  And  it  is  most  in.structive  to  see 
that  little  mosaic,  on  which  is  inscribed  Wesley's  joyful 
experience  in  1765— an  experience  which  had  by  that  time 
endured  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century— set  as  a 
witness  amid  the  arid  sentences  of  tiic  sermon  of  1733. 

Another  illustration  of  the  curious  theological  oscilla- 
tions of  Wesley  at  this  period  —  the  fashion  in  which, 
whde  he  grasped  evangelical  truth  with  his  intellect,  he 
utterly  failed  to  realise  it  in  his  experience — is  found  in 
the  contrast  betwixt  the  first  little  book  ho  ever  printed, 
a  book  of  prayers  in  1733,  and  his  second  original  publi- 
cation soma  eighteen  months  afterwards,  the  sermon  on 
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" The  Trouble  and  Rest  ^rn     i  «r     , 

wth  «™ngelicark„:U  "iw   *S°-:    ^he  payers  ^I„w 

ness,  and  beantv  thev  Ar„  „        .  ^^'?°-  simplie  ty   d^rei-t 

of  '735  Weslef  is' 2e  Si^a'chur^h-  ^'" '"  "'«-^-on 
swung  back  into  the  realm  of  .„V'"'!'  ?»*'"■  He  hm 
feet  holiness,  he  declares  " is  noTf"^"'^"'  '^"'^Hy'-  P<'^- 
ren^ms  of  our  disease  will  eve.  li°n?  °';.?,''«^     Some 

atrrih^hi£;^^'"^'"VX:v'i: 

f.'^n  truth,  verified  ?n  hkown  ^xn'""  ""^  "^'™  "'  ^l^i  ! 
like  a  pendulum  betwixt  contra  liffP"'"""-     ««  ^'ings 

An   odd   illustration    of  X  'v°/^r"™P'^'''"^- 
found  m  the  -somewhat  abs„r-L„''"=i''»  '"""ds  is 
"ed  on  at  this  time  with  awom .       'T"'^™''''  ''«  '='"- 
attained  social  and  liter    y  fame     1?/^°^ '"  "f'"  ^'^''-^ 
wards  Mrs.  Pendarvis.     Sh^e  was  Th  '  '^  «™nv  lie,  aVter- 
WesW,  ay„„       ^^  faseinatin^w  ,.        ^u'"^  "^'^"'^  '!""> 
Wdowne,  ricS,  witty    beS,"'''v;/ '^  "''■'''"' ''^^'''■■'1 
the  house  of  the  Kirklams  and  ,h„    '''?/,""'  ''"  "' 
Lincoln  College  and  the  brilliant  „/?"r"'  F'^"""'  of 
widow  corresponded  with  «aih     .i        f«shionablo  young 
hunself  "Cyrils,"  Mary  GrCille  wf'  v^"'^"?  '''belief 
pasia";  and  for  many  mS    r.        ^isguisea  as  "As- 
ohanged   letters   ThroLh   which  fh™'  ™'  ^^l"^'"  "- 
mixture    of   theology    and   of   „    ""^  ",'"'    »    ""fious 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  „?     ^.P"''?"^^    feeling   that 
"Tell  me,  Aspasia  iF^  t  TZuTr     P^™^  <=^ie" 
within  me  when  I  reflect  on  ih       *"'  '"y  ''""t  bums 
you  have  already  shown  me"    Th^nT  ""'i:'^^  "^  '^K''"^ 
to  "pray  for  him,"  a>id  di?cu«  J  ?i. 'l"  '"'^""■^  Aspasia 
W   tCeoiogy.     ..dh,  Cyrt  ■■  wr  te",  A  ^"'■"""t  P™"'''" 
a  defence  you  make!    Andhow  In^       ^"5'"'  "'>ow  noble 
beai.tyoffioliness."   LaVer  A Z-       "^"'^orned  with  the 
by  thfs  time  had  blott^me  ^K  h-'f  ""^  "l."  "^y^"- 
, There  is  the  oddest  niiv  „™    f  .        "e'nory." 
o.   very  human  sent  '  ^11""'"""' '"'" "^^-"  »nd 

Cyrus  plainly  was  in  iui minLm^      eorrespondence,  and 
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Iti"  WesTi  t'V*'^^  l'7?lf-though  too  late,  and  only 
f„t1L  ^  •  ll  "'"'^''  '"'"  1""«  another  realm  ot' 
feeing-was  visibly  more  than  willing  to  infuse  a  very 
human  warmth  into  her  letters.  ^ 

the  falrtlx  T'"^  """"^  "'''''•  ™  ^^*''''y''"'  "'"«d  "here 
tith  AsD^ia  bC™'^*  '°  T'°"  'K"'  the  correspondence 
with  Aspasia  blossomed  on  the  stock  of  an  earlier  oorre- 

Te  ""'wliS.","",''  ^"'  l^«,"y  Kirkham-a  correspond- 
ence in  which  beat  the  pulse  of  a  very  definite  and 
human  love.  Betty  Kirkham  was  the  si4r  of  his  co^^ 
lege  friend  and  that  Wesley  loved  her  in  his  4m™rate 
fashion  and  would  have  married  her,  can  haX  be 
doubted.  Some  unkin<l  force-perhaps  parental  anthoritv 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other-interfered.'^  Betty  Kirkham 
mamed  som.  ,„e  else,  and  died  after  a  very  brif  wedded 
^.;  J    T  !?  "?''  ^?.""«  °f  ">«  Kirkhams  that  Wesley 

Kv  Kirkhl"Tb  ,7fP'  %^''  ™"-Pondence  w  h 
tletty  Kirkham,  labelled   her  Varane^e,  and   his  earlier 

dear  V  °  w'",""  T  f""  "^  "'^'"'"''^  '°  " '"y  V.  my 
dear  V  Wesley,  however,  kept  a  vigilant  and  scientific 
eye  on  his  own  emotions  as  a  lover;  and  ho  tells Tspa  fa 
•I  cannot  but  often  observe  with  pleasure  thoTreat 
resemblance  between  the  emotions  I  feel  in  wridn?  to 
fl„TH'*-'''"lK"'''l:'^;'^^'''"''  "-y  heart  frequeX  o^ver 
dear  V.""  ^'"""^  "^  '"^  ^^''""^'"^^  wifh    our 

«2^'^  -K  ""O*"'  Pfoof  that  Wesley  was  destitute  of 
any  quick  sense  of  {lumour.     How  could  he  expect  one 

Cinis  /f  '"  V  '"'"T'^  '"  'h"  --"-tanceThat  Z 
„Z?i  ,1?  """""^  '°  ^^'  """''1  in  he'  correspondent 
exactly  the  same  emotions  which  the  process  of  wrS 

IrHf:  W^:.""''  '""  '°™  """"  "*"''<"-''=  All  through 
his  life  Wesley  never  comes  so  near  the  point  of  bein^  ' 
absurd  a*  when  he  ,s  in  love,  or  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
ove.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  never  felt  love  in  the  usiia 
human  sense.  But  he«as  nurtured  in  a  household  s^^ 
gularly  rich  ,n  emmmo  influences.  He  knew,  ^  few 
men  could  have  known,  how  keen  a  woman's  intelligeno" 
may  be,  how  qu:ck  her  wit,  how  tender  her  affections 
how  clear  her  spiritual  insight.  An.l  all  th  mi'd  hfs 
hfo^he  eagcly  sought  the  friendship  of  clever  and  pure 


CHAPTER  V 
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a1|^oT^tlVTp[ett^t1^'^  --^  -'^-tred  char- 
refusal  to  take  his^faThe  's  Xce  JT^y  ''?  f""'"'  '■>  •"» 
was  now  old.  and  was  risibVv  brBL^P*"."^'  ""  f^'her 
Ho  m,ght  die  at  any  momem  Wh"\'^''7A^  ''<"'>"'• 
cesser  ?    On  that  m;n7T  ""  ^''""'d  be  his  suo- 

the  Epworth  houseSd.  ""rife  Sr"^  "i«  f"'"^«  °f 
reetor  had  spent  a  considerable  S  T,."^  ^»'"«'-  ">« 
■mprovm^thoparsonagr  IfJoL^?  if  '"'  '""""^  in 
presentatfon  th'is  wou6  ensure  a  Z  T""?-  *«  °«« 
and  sisters  as  long  as  they  needed  i^  "t/",»  ""'''>^' 
the  Kift  of  the  drown,  and  John  W.]^  '"""S^  ''^^  ^n 
"fged  to  take  steps  at  on™  f„  l  "^^^'''•>'  *»«  strongly 

He  hesitated.  Lbteddirr'  "S"  appeintment.  ^  ^ 
refused;  and  he  Sifies  hims *,f  ?"  "f  *' ^»*'  definitely 
length  to  hisfatLr  a  lett«  which  ^'t'lt  "^ '".T'"^""^ 
■nake  a  pamphlet.  A  dec  sio^wWi,  "'•''  ^""W  almost 
on  such  a  scSe  must  harCtutt^u?!'"^''  ■""  "P^'o^y 

with  iis  friends,  and  he  knows  ^.  ^^.l ''^''^  ™n^«rse 
heaven,  save  Oxford   where  I  P«n  T  "^f  P'""®  ""der 

halt-a.doeen  persons  of  my  0,4 "tlm"'/'"?^''  "'  '''"'d 
the  same  stwiies  To  T     J"''S,"ient  and  engaged  in 

friends  constantTv  watolwL  "  '""''  »  ""mber  of  such 
which,  in  a  wori,  Wesley  Vn^'n^K^- '°"1 '■'  ''  "  "««»  ng 
up.  At  Oxford,  toc^  he  em-ovs  rl-'"^  '"°'^«"'  '<-  K'vo 
only  as  miioh,  but  as  liitT^  retirement.  "I  have  not 
•>  f^eo  f„„„  cire  ire^oys  an'TrJ"^  7  ^ ■^^"^''■"  »« 
tunit,e.-public  prayer  t2l  a  la^  L  "P^"""'  °PP»'- 
of  the  Wd's  SupV.  &c.    vVli^tr '^hTslTd™ 
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Wesley,  "  I  could  not  stand  my  ground,  no,  not  for  one 
month,  agamst  mDeiiiporanoe  in  sleeping,  eating  and 
dnnkmg,  against   irregularity  in  study,  against  softness 

apd  selt-indulgeuee,  unless" in  brief,  ho  had  such 

aids  to  Christian  hving  as  Oxford  alone  aflorded  "  Half 
Christians,"  he  declares,  would  kill  him.  "They  under- 
mine insensibly  all  my  resolutions  and  quite  steal  from 
ine  the  little  iervour  I  have.  I  never  come  from  among 
these  ■  saints  of  the  world '  but  faint,  dissipated,  and  shorn 
of  all  my  strength."  Except  he  can  crouch  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  stronger  faith  than  his  own,  John  Wesley  pro- 
tests he  must  die;  so  he  will  not  venture  from  Oxford! 

The  question  of  doing  good  to  others  has,  of  course  to  • 
be  considered;  but  Wesley  tells  his  father  bluntly  "the 
qiiestion  is  not  whether  I  could  do  more  good  to  others 
there  or  here,  but  whether  1  could  do  more  to  myself 
beeing  wherever  I  can  be  most  holy  myself,  there  I  can 
most  promote  holmess  in  others."  But  this  is  at  Oxford 
and  only  at  Oxford.  It  has  been  urged  that  at  Oxford 
many  persons  "despised  him,"  and  he  would  at  least  by 
going  to  Epworth,  step  into  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
Hut  Wesley  is  m  that  unhealthy  spiritual  mood  in  which 
persocution  is  a  sort  of  luxury.  A  Christian,  he  rephes 
will  be  despised  anywhere;  "nay,  until  he  be  thus  con- 
temned no  man  is  in  a  state  of  salvation." 

All  this  shows  that  Wesley's  piety  was  of  the  cloistered 
type.  It  dreads  the  fresh  air.  Unless  wrapped  in  cotton 
wool,  and  fed  \nth  a  spoon,  and  allowed  to  breathe  a 
medicated  atmosphere,  it  will  die! 

His  father  was  too  sick  to  wrestle  with  a  filial  logician 
at  once  so  ingenious  and  so  diffuse.  Ho  tells  his  son 
hainuel  he  "  had  done  what  ho  could  with  su.;li  a  shattered 
head  and  body,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  which  your  brother 
has  raised  against  my  proposal  from  conscience  and 
duty,    and  he  appeals  to  Samuel  to  help  him. 

Samuel  now  takes  up  the  correspondence,  and  asks 
his  brother,  with  refreshing  blunlneK.s,  if  all  his  labours 
came  to  this :  that  more  was  absolutelv  necessary  to  the 
very  being  of  his  Christian  life  than  for  the  salvation 
of  all  the  parish  priests  of  England  .  He  trieil  to  engage 
John  Wesley  s  conscience  on  the  side  of  going  to  Epworth 
"  Are  you  not  ordained  ? "    he  asked.      "  Did  you  not 
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Wa  you   eyuivoei'trttrwrh'™"!'"  ^°"  '-'!'"^"' ' 
to  pur|)„.,e  in  your  lioart  thlV  „  ,",  ''eserviUion  as 

's  the  order  of  the  Chur.l  ^  '     J^  '""'  "  I'niversity,  it 

""Sht  l,e  a  tutor  i„  a  co^^f't  "  ?  """'■  ""t  th'«  ho 
';TT.e  or<lor  of  the  Church  "nri^J  ^  ™  ^  ""^  "^  «°"'s- 
'  "wn,  and  the  more  von  sL„"'l  *""""V  ;  "stakes  y„u 
'aator.  If  there  bo  s.i^h  a  tTE  "  T  T'"r'«'  ''«'<*  the 
'tyo..  n:ust,when  op  ortuni  J  S' "^  '■"■*  ^  ""'''"  "P"" 
(>ro«,ise  or  repent  ot^t  "  "^^    """■  *'"'«'"  P'-'-'f"™  tlmt 

b^h^.i'tgill^^er  r:,;)e^X  '^.^^  ?"«•"  ^y  ^ia 

consienee,  loweverW^'"  .^'S  '>^lf  '<>  1;."  '  'i;^^ 
■  I  am  not  the  proper  iudee  of  th^  ,i  t  ™"/  ^''  *''y«. 
turn.  AccordiLli  tie  T^,7  „ff  ™  ''  '  ''"°^  "'  "'•dina- 
referrcd  it  to  So  ■  hirf,  E  ,''^"^^ --e^ived  yours  I 
contraetedthaton^v3en^f±  -^"l,  ^^""^  ^l'""'  I 
to  him:  whether  I  Ud  at  mv  oS^r""'  ''"^'"^  r<'»ti™ 
to  undertake  the  eu?e  o  a  mrkh  "  ""^''^fe-f '"yself 
to  the  bishop  in  such  form.  T  "l  '"'■  ^he  appeal 
in  Wesley.  ^e\^^  keeTtheT.n"''  \"'  ^"'"'°'™«« 
be  must  have  it  interDreto?  i„!i  "''  °*  "">  ^ond;  but 
authority  1  '°t<^fp'-eted  m  the  letter,  and  by  official 

...a^'^bett'^se'v^e' G  •d"a'!;d^  ^j'^^"  ^-.-n  -  "  cle^y. 
or  some  other  station"  ^'""''=''  '"  >-<"■'  P^sent 

tony2lt\^3f  :^^^^^^^^^^^^  'o,ie;  yet, 

Oxford  for  Georgia,  doing  the  ve?v?h;n™°v."'i?°^'  ^''  ''^f 
an  anxious  regard  for  his  ,!„  ^  thing  whieh  he  declared 

""possible  for  him  to  do  evIMP  "r'  ^'"^'^  """"o  it 
the  comfort  of  an  a.^d  Vt he?  h""f'',  ^•'"■'^i'  '"'erests - 
and  liis  sisters-hung  upoui  hY  ""T  P^*"'^  '"»''«='• 
ong  run,  prove.l  too^Zch  t  John  \V   r.  '"^''''  '•"  *« 

Walpole  .as  uniVie^.f;i;'^>d':Lcf  ll^^l^X^;  """^^ 
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No  one  can  read  the  letters  which  passi^d  at  this  time 
lietwixt  John  Wesley  and  his  old  and  dying  father— his 
plain-spoken  brother  Sumucl  acting  as  a  sort  of  chorus- 
without  seeing  liow  thoroughly  self-centred,  and  how 
wanting  in  robust  fibre  is  the  younger  Wesley's  piety 
at  that  time.  He  is  so  occupied  in  thinking  about  his 
own  soul  that  he  can  spare  no  thought  for  any  one  else. 
And  of  his  own  soul  he  thinks  in  a  fashion  at  once  so 
morbid  and  so  timorous  that  it  is  clear  ho  has  scarcely 
mastered  yet  the  first  letters  in  the  great  spiritual 
alphabet  of  Christianity. 

Wesley's  father  died  on  April  25,  i;35,  and  nothing 
ui  the  whole  story  of  his  life  is  so  beautiful  as  the  manner 
of  his  leaving  it.  Years  had  mellowed  liiin.  Time  had 
cooled  the  restlessness  of  his  blood.  Sickness  had  given 
a  new  perspective  to  his  theology,  a  new  tendt.aess  to 
his  spirit.  As  he  drew  near  the  mysterious  borderland 
of  eternity  his  piety  deepened ;  it  was  baptized  with  new 
influences. 

Both  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  with  hii>i  at  the 
last,  and,  in  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1735,  Charles  describes 
to  his  brother  Samuel  the  manner  of  their  father's  death. 
Something  of  that  strange  vision  which  conies  to  dying 
eyes  was  granted  the  old  man.  "He  often,"  writes 
Charles  Wesley,  "  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head  and  said, 
'  Be  steady  !  The  Christian  faith  will  surely  ravive  in 
this  kingdom.  You  shall  see  it,  though  I  shall  not.'" 
To  John  he  said :  "  The  inward  witness,  son  ;  the  inward 
witness  !     That  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Christianity." 

That  "  inward  witness  "  had  come  late  to  the  old  man, 
but  it  had  come.  To  his  son  it  was  then  an  unknown 
experience.  The  very  words  were  cryptic ;  they  belonged 
to  an  unknown  lan,i;uage.  "I  did  not,"  says  John,  when 
lolling  the  story  afterwards,  "I  did  not, 'at  that  time 
understand  them."  Yet  what  thrilled  in  the  soul  of 
the  dying  father  was  the  very  force  which  was  later  to 
transflgure  his  son's  life  and,  through  him,  to  change  the 
whole  religious  history  of  England. 

Just  as  the  end  came  John  stooped  over  his  father 
and  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  near  heaven  ?  "  He 
answered,"  writes  Charles,  "  distinctly  and  with  the  utmost 
ol  hope  and  triumph  that  could  bo  expressed  in  sounds- 
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"11^,  '^e^ePwerhisIari'rdf"'"^  ''''"' ^^^  '"'™  ^i-^ 
^en"  d'Iti:  Zuft^tf^  ""'  '",  P""<'«'i  fo-  Ho 
seized  on  the  vary  day  of  Ms  f^  T^  T"  "'«"'  *»« 
for  the  unpaid  rem      rhl.i       u^i"  "^^  "  '>"''  landlord. 

vide  for  his  own  wanto  3  Th     f^ /"^  ^''^  ""^  P™- 
Mrs.  Wesley  and  her  ™m„J  f  .^"'''l'"'  "^  "'«  ^PPort  of 

colony.    The  trustees  were  ulhtlT'  """  '^""°''"  "^  'ho 

clergyman  who  could  preach  to  tr*"".';   '°  ''""^  of  a 

Indians  in  their  neighCh„od   and  wIT  """*  ^'^o 

them  to  be  exactly  the  rnan  f      Jl    ^"sley  seemed  to 

scholar,  a  clergynfan  „fT"J"  "if  P"^''      »«  was  a 

a  passion  for  ^H^ous  work  which   to^'^^f"  "^''''  ^'"^ 

ments,  seemed  fanaticism     Tf  I-  i,7  i°  ''°°^^'  tempera- 

that  the  logic  wh°chforUdeJoZ^We^"' ,'''''?  "^^^^"^ 

to  go  to  Epworth,  on  account  nftiT'T  '?*''"'?  "''''"d 

change  of  spiritua  diutate  wLw   ^  ,""''"  "'™'™'J  '"  « 

to   the  new   scheme       H"Vwi°PP'2'?^''""«f"cibly 

shifted   his  grotmT     H^  c„^''''^    H    "■'consciously 

ontheside^ofhUbroS^rw'r^ne^ts''''   """^"^  ''"="^ 

CenCat  ^'',f::T  zr  ~^  -^  "^-^ 
-i'«^'^t,^^;{:!Sfi;s,'t'ts^ 

with  pot  „„^willi'„Vea"t'oThne'/c''alf  ""PP"'^'  "^'»<-^ 
-gro-^S:?^r^Jf'^-t^--,.Hehad 
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visibly  lost  faith  in  it  and  them.  Its  round  of  mechanical 
prayers,  its  pious  services,  its  phyaical  austerities,  were  but 
a  spiritual  treadmill, .  d  yieldetl  no  more  progress  than  a 
treadmill.  It  led  no  whither.  Wesley  had  been  on  it  six 
years,  and  knew.  At  the  end  of  those  weary,  high-strung, 
earnest  years  he  felt  there  was  in  religion  a  secret  that 
evaded  his  search,  a  strength  unpossessed,  a  joy  untasted. 
How  could  spiritual  life  be  translated  into  mechanical 
terms  and  not  perish  in  the  process  ? 

At  first  Wesley  refused  the  offer  of  the  mission  to 
Georgia,  but  it  was  with  an  accent  which  invited  its 
renewal.  Ho  declared  he  could  not  leave  i.-s  mother,  for 
whose  support  and  comfort  he  was  indi$pen.sable.  Would 
he  go,  he  was  asked,  if  his  mother  consented  ?  Wesley 
thought  this  impossible,  but  agreed  that  she  should  be 
consulted.  If  he  expected  her  to  refuse  ho  strangely 
misread  the  lofty  and  courageous  temper  of  his  mother's 
mind.  "Had  I  twenty  sons,"  the  brave  woman  answered, 
"  I  should  rejoice  that  they  were  all  so  employed,  though 
I  should  never  see  thera  more." 

Wesley,  however,  did  not  take  even  his  mother's  con- 
sent as  tinal.  He  consulted  many  other  advisors,  from 
William  Law,  and  his  brother  Saimiel,  to  John  Byrom  the 
poet.  All  at'recd  that  he  should  go.  Samuel,  no  doubt, 
hoped  that  the  fresh  airs  of  the  new  world,  and  the  rough 
schooling  of  a  new  life,  would  chase  out  of  his  brother'^ 
character  some  morbid  elements. 

On  September  i8,  1735,  Wesley  agreed  to  go.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age ;  he  possessed  the  best  scholarship 
of  his  time ;  he  had  practised  at  Oxford  the  austerities  of 
an  ascetic,  and  had  shown  he  possessed  a  natural  genius 
for  leadership.  The  Georgia  trustees  counted  themselves 
luc^ky  in  securing  such  a  man.  Many  of  Wesley's  friends,  . 
however,  were  sorely  disappointed.  The  Georgia  appoint- 
ment seemed  a  mere  black  eclipse  falling  on  a  brilliant 
career.  Wesley,  to  justify  himself,  explained  his  motives 
in  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  October  10,  which  is  worth 
quoting  at  length  : — 

"My  chief  motive  is  tlic  lidjie  of  waving  my  own  houI.  I  hoi>e 
to  learn  the  true  soiiac  of  the  Cospi'l  of  Christ  by  (.rcarhin)!  it  to 
tbo  heathen.     They  have  no  comuicnts  to  construe  away  the  text; 
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n"  party,  „„  i„ie„,t  ,„  l^Z  Z  ZT'T  '"i""'     ^hey  havs 
G.oe.pel  in  it,  "i..,plicity     The?  7,r  .1  r»r  .^'.  '°  «»»»'<'  "■« 

-a^Xree7t,iJS,%te^^  open  ..o  „.y 

fruits  of  tho  earth.  An  r.ELt  "  » "l.  ''™,  ™  """"^^  ^^  ">f 
no  gratification  of  ti.e  dJ^Totlf^  ""  ^""^  '"  ™™«ity, 
The  ,«,,„,,  and, how  of  the  world  W  "  "7  °'  P-^''^  ">in^ 
America.  ''°""*  have  n^  place  in  the  wilds  of 

ara"ye;  ladln'wfth'rii^hf^rrrtf'rd"  '"■"  T  '"'^'^  "V,  and 
1  I  be  once  convcrtci  n.y.Sf  O  1^  wilt  P '  """,  ^  *"'  '^''^'=d. 
strengthen  my  brethren  and  to  nfach  Hi.  k"  ^P'-'T  ™  •x-'h  t.^ 

'  I  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  thr».,  ?  ""^  '"  ""^  °''"«'™- 
which  I  may  there.  I  Xu  loLZ^  \^?«"^  "'  '"'"™»  here 
.till  have  fiod  to  eat  and  ^^,*°  tsI-'^-'okeep.  I  ahaH 
have  a  desire  of  other  thin^  "t  h^°  "^^  ""'i.""'  "  ""^  ""an 
blessmg  that  can  possiblv  Si  him^,^""!."""  "«'  F'»'««' 
occasion.,  of  gratif^ng  thosTd, sir  ,vl-  ,.  ^  ™'  ""^  f™">  ail 
cut,  will  drown  hia'soS  in^ertting'Sir'T  '^'"^"^  "^^^ 

he  undertook  it.  Why^did  he^  "f  '''''',*'""  motfve 
to  American  Indians  ?  "MvlSi  "  F-^'^K  "">  Go^Pel 
the  hope  of  saving  L  o/„  soul"""^'  ^'  '"y^"  "'= 
Bill  h.s  chief  preofcup^tior  1°  bulks  ^o  hT"  '""'.'^ 
trea.sed  gaze,  so  laree  that  it  ={.,..  '  '^  "'^  ""n  d's- 
human  ?aee  besidef  He  is  .nn^  °"'  ."^  "S""  "'!  'he 
yet  learnt  the  true  secret  of  th^p'""',  "i"'  ^^  *>»  "ot 


'  ^V-o«ley'«  Work,,  vol.  vli.  p,  „ 
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spiritual  processes  of  the  Holy  Club,  is  audible  through- 
out this  letter.  His  peaceful  room  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Lincoln  College,  under  the  shadow  of  the  famous  Lincoln 
vine,  with  a  little  circle  of  pale  and  studious  faces  bonding 
over  their  Greek  Testaments  round  his  table— he  is  eager 
to  exchange  all  this  for  a  wind-blown  American  prairie, 
and  a  company  of  half-ilad  Indians  I  The  College  chapel 
with  its  pealing  organ,  its  murmur  of  incessant  prayers, 
its  decorous  and  learned  audience,  oppresses  him.  What 
he  had  not  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  ancient  university 
he  hopes  to  discover  amongst  the  rough  settlers  of  the 
new  land,  or — with  still  greater  hope — from  the  untutored 
savages  wandering  through  its  forests. 

He  drew  a  picture  of  these  delightful  savages  so  glowing 
that  one  astonished  correspondent — a  lady— exclaimeif 
with  feminine  ilirectness  of  logic,  "  Why,  Mr  Wesley,  if 
they  are  all  this  already,  what  more  can  Christianity  do 
for  them  ? " 

But  perhaps  the  flower  of  a  true  Christian  faith,  which 
refused  to  gro  v  amid  the  heavy  airs  of  Oxford,  viv/U 
blossom  on  the  rough  soil  of  Georgia.  Wesley  would 
revise  his  creed  by  the  unspoUcd  consciences  of  his  Indian 
hearers.  "  I  cannot  hope,"  he  says,  "  to  attain  the  same 
degree  of  holiness  here  which  I  may  there."  Only  ten 
months  before  he  had  declared  the  only  place  on  earth 
^yhere  he  could  hope  to  keep  the  faintest  pulse  of  religious 
life  beating  in  his  blood  was  Oxford.  The  change  to  the 
spiritual  climate  of  Epworth  would  simply  kill  it.  Now 
he  flees  from  Oxford  as  the  best  means  of  saving  his 
soul  1 

Methodism  has  sent  out,  s'  nee  then,  a  thousand  mission- 
aries to  heathen  lands,  bi.t  never  one  with  so  strange  an 
equipment  of  motives  as  that  under  which  its  own  founder 
sailed  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia.  But  if  any  proof  is 
needed  of  the  failure  of  the  religious  creed  on  which 
Wesley  had  hitherto  lived — a  High  Church  theology,  a 
plodding,  heavy-footed  ritualism— it  may  be  found  in  the 
explanation  of  liis  own  motives  which  Wesley  gives. 


CHAPTER  vr 
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at  Deal  „n  February  i  ^,'7,8  Ih,?  "''l^  "^  '^'^  f«""-n 
^eaj^  and  a  half  in  tieexSmem  'SI  "^  °?"'^  '™ 
m  the  end,  more  profoundWSaftfi  h  "^''i'^f^'''^  f™"-  «. 
at  the  beginning.  The  sd  Hh,T„  ^  "'"'  '"'"•^elf  than 
e-ght  arduous  and  sutterFn"  ron?r*''''''™  ?*'  ""'^''  '^^'y- 
t'vo  significant  extrac'tsS  ^?  '  ^^"  ^  measured  Cy 
before  embarking  for  Geo 't  l  T  ^"  °'""'«f  'o.  >73T 
quoted  what  he!xp:cte"Hn'd;l,TS.r<^^''''-^^^^^ 

the  heathen.  .         I  Innf,,    '"'"'' ''"^''■™' by  preaching  ifT 
holi„e.,»  here  whici.  !  .S^yTllrtT  '"  '"*'"  ">»  «"•  "^  of 

on  TueSi"^";;;;  J^«^  7  •>!»  way  ^aok  from  America, 
actually  gained  undeir  American  skies"^  "^  *•""  '"'  ^'^ 

Indians  the  nature  of  ChristLH-  w  *"  .'''''=''  ""^  O^rgian 
jnysefin  the  meantime?  rnHfa;  I  ,t  T^'  'f'°  ^  '^""^ 
thai  I  who  went  to  America  to  I  ' '''\least  of  all  suspected  • 
converted  to  God."  '"  """"'^  °">ers  wa.,  never  mySf 

It   is  true  that  when    ,„„ 
reprinted   those  sentences  h^h.^T'  '"■',"»" rd-s,  Wesley 
s.gn.h„ant  note,  "Ian,  not  ".^0  i  ,7°"  '  }!'   ''*'«1  "'« 
at   least   expressed    faiththilC  51°  ^  i"'    '  ^"^  "'e  words 
When  he  landed  on  EnglisKo^V^nr  hlS  iltl!: 
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America  in  the  hope  of  finding  ihero  what  Osford  and 
the  Holy  Club  had  tailed  to  yield  him-a  clear  reliinous 
eiporience.  He  returns  with  a  more  bitter  and  orushine 
self-duoontent  than  ever.  And  the  story  of  those  months 
on  a  strange  sod  and  under  strange  skies  is  not  the  least 
instructive  chapter  in  Wesley's  spiritual  history. 

The  little  group  of  missionaries  consisted  of  John 
Wesley,  his  brother  Charles— who  held  the  post  of  secre- 
tary to  General  Oglethorpe,  the  governor  of  the  colony 
— Benjamm  Ingham,  and  Charles  Delamotte,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Club.  Two  others.  Hall  and  Salmon 
were  to  jom  the  party ;  but  Hall,  who  was  Wesley's 
brother-in-law,  almost  at  the  moment  of  embarkation 
received  news  of  his  appointment  to  a  benefice  and 
promptly  unnacked  his  luggage.  He  was  not  of  the 
stuft  ot  which  martyrs  and  saints  are  made'  S'  a 
was  intercepted  by  his  friends  and  prevented  from  eoimr 
almost  by  force.  "  ^' 

The  voyage  lasted  from  October  14,  1735,  to  Febru- 
ary. 5.  .'736,  a  fact  which  shows  how  leisurely  was  the 
navigation  of  those  days.  With  the  voyage  begins  Wes- 
ley s  immortal  Journal,  a  bit  of  literature  once  strangely 
neglected,  and  now  almost  over-praised.  For  mituralness 
incident,  variety,  and  imperishable  interest  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  to  be  classed  with  "  Boswell."  Over  Boswell's 
;•  Johnson,  indeed,  the  Journal  has  the  advantage  that 
it  deals  with  a  greater  figure  than  even  the  famous  lexi- 
cographer, and  the  hero  of  it  is  also  the  writer  The 
Journal,  aeam,  is  not  a  book  of  gossip;  it  is  an  autobio- 
graphy. It  gives  us  Wesley,  not  as  seen  from  the  outside 
but  as  Wesley  saw  himself.  It  enables  us,  in  a  word  to 
look  at  men,  books,  and  events  through  John  Wesley's 
eyes,  and  to  see  Wesley  himself  as  interpreted— and 
sometimes  as  mismterpreted— by  his  own  oonsoienoe 

It  the  voyage  was  leisurely,  Wesley  and  his  companions 
spent  It  in  no  leisurely  mood.  They  began  by  drawing  up 
and  signing  a  solemn  bond  betwixt  themselves.  It  beam 
date  November  3,  and  runs : — 

B"  In  tie  name  of  God,  Amen  I  We,  whose  names  are  under- 
written being  fully  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  either  to  pro- 
mote the  work  o£  God  among  the  heathen  without  an  entire  union 
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"nythiDg  of  in,Jort«n»  wither  fl^t',""°  ?'  "^  «"'  "dertak, 
th«o;  «co„dly,Vhat  whenever  oLmJ^  *?':;?."  *"  ""  ''"'« 
give  up  M.  single  JndBm.nt  „,  ?'^.J'»°8"'«'"«  <•■»«.  any  one  di.ll 
that  £  c«e  of  .r4StV  X  °^™  '»''■!  ■"*«-;  tkinily 
matter  ,haU  be  decidedlSytoi.  ^**'"«  °'^'  '*'"""<'».  the 

John  Wssiar. 
Chabia  Wblit 

BUNJAJOK  IlfOBilC. 
CHARim   DELiKOTTl." 

4  -  AlTit^lf '&r^3^^^^^^^  -d  fellow, 
separate  units,  but  a  disciDlZn  T  """'  ■""  '<>  •>« 

words  of  that  bond  too  we  hal  ,K  "P*"^'  ^  '*>«  1"' 
-which  runs  mten^iLmly  TCuM"  W  1 '?"^f«" 
years-erected  into  a  law  a4  mId«?L  i.-  ^"'"^  '  •f'*'' 
of  decision  in  all  doubtful  natt"«        '  """°*'*  »'»°<l"d 

Ihe  voyage  was  regarded  by  the  Hfti« 
opportunny  for  tryinl  all  sorts  of  il  ■  8™»P.a8  an 
with  themselves.     It  eava  tTIr^  .'"   experiments 

shedding  old  habits.  ^ly  r^Tj  ^^"'"^1  "=''»°™  "^ 
meals,  a^d  limiledtheirX^l"  41**^1"™''  '  "^  ""ei^ 
ley,  owing  to  an  accident  had  ,„?  ""*  ^'^l"'*^'  ^es- 
nfght  without  a  ^T  ^d  so  ma^rf,.''^'^.\fl<""  »"« 
ooverythat  a  bed  was  HuiX^  Un'^'l'I^'H  ^ 
be  dispensed  with.  The  a.Sfn„7V  """lifm  future 
emei^fng  once  more  L  Weslev's  WeT^  S' '"»"'^' ""« 
the  theory  that  his  soul  wa»rK^-jl  ^®  »<"«!  on 
physical  inse  was  a^'  Tenue  s'S  ^'""^'  '^^  ''^"^ 
his  foes.    An  apDetitraJr^^   standing  wide  open  to 

wise  suppressed^CVS^r  ^a'^eS'?"'^''"''-  -^"'- 

inilLSJs^tutdt^^Xl"-'  "'^  --8e 
hour  of  the  day  was  as^^.rf  ,  ^  monastery.  Ealh 
rose  at  four  o'XcI  in  tT!^  "•*  ^^"'Z"  '»«k.  They 
»  succession  of  ordered  a«k«  ''"?^'  ^°^  ""'"  "'■•°"gh 
eiercises-that  left  no?  nn."'"^"*,""  '  ""^  spiritual 

WesleyTt'  ot^^STStlr  ^  tV\^ 
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passengers  he  found  a  little  Rroup  of  Moravian  exiles, 
who,  by  the  simplicity  and  seriousness  of  their  piet^r, 
strangely  interested  hiui.  A  storm  broke  over  the  ship 
one  evening  just  as  these  simple-minded  Germans 
had  begun  a  religious  service;  Wesley  describes  what 
'ollows : — 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  I'salra  wherewith  their  service  began,  the 
sea  broke  over,  split  the  mainsail  in  pieces,  covered  the  ship,  and 
poured  in  between  the  deck*  as  if  the  groat  deep  had  already 
swallowed  us  up.  A  terrible  screaming  began  amongst  the 
English.  The  Germans  calmly  sang  on.  I  asked  one  of  them 
afterwards,  'Was  you  not  afraid  1'  Ho  answered,  'I  thank  God, 
no."  I  asked,  '  But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid  1 ' 
He  replied  mildly,  '  No ;  our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to 
die.'  From  them  I  went  to  their  crying,  trembling  iiei)jhbours, 
and  jointed  out  to  them  the  difference  in  the  hour  oi  tiial  be- 
tween him  tha'  'eareth  God  and  him  that  feareth  Him  no.." 

Now,  Wesley  knew  that  he  had  not  uiustered  the  secret 
of  that  strange  contempt  of  death.  '  I  have  a  sin  of 
fear,"  he  said  then,  and  for  many  a  day  afterwards.  And 
he  knew  that  the  touch  of  death  has  for  religion  the  office 
of  an  acid  on  gold.  It  is  a  test — the  most  searching  of 
tests.  And  under  the  touch  of  that  dreadful  acid  of  fear, 
Wesley's  religion  at  this  stage  failed  him. 

It  was  not  that  he  recoiled  from  the  mere  icy  breath 
of  death ;  else  would  he  have  had  less  courage  than  the 
recruiting  sergoant  can  buy  in  every  market  for  a  few 
pence  a  day.  But  there  are  mysterious  elements  in 
death,  which  make  it  the  symbol  of  sin's  triumph,  the 
crowning  act  of  sin's  dark  reign.  The  human  soul  is 
dimly  conscious  that  in  moral  evil  there  are  dark  and 
strange  forces— depths  unsoundec!,  relations  with  God 
and  His  universe  unrealised— and  death  brings  the  soul 
face  to  face  with  these  last  and  uttermost  elements  of 
wrong-doing.  So  it  is  that  sin  and  death,  while  strangely 
akin."are  strangely  abhorrent  to  each  otb  i-.  And  as 
Wesley's  religion  at  this  stage  failed  to  deliver  him  from 
the  fear  of  death,  he  judged,  rightly  enough,  that  ho  had 
not  yet  found  in  it  any  complete  deliverance  from  sin, 
death's  sad  ancestress. 

Directly  he  landed,  too,  Wesley  found  himself  face  to 
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I  pau^ed  and  .id  ;  I  kl^ H:'^''iue  s:v  Z\"fThe  ^ Id  ■'■™' ' " 
,^      .™,'  he  .-ep bed  ; 'but  do  you  know  He  ha,  ^vjyour 

added  "T,r  ■  C^  '"''*  "^  ^'  '""'  ">  save  me"  ^  He  only 
added,  Do  you  know  yourself!"  I  said  "I  do  ■'  R„V  T  f  ^ 
thoy  were  vain  words.' "  '  ■""'  ^  '^'"' 

in  what  ,„i.ht  be  called  its  hou'ihoM  drZ  tZJtl 
most  beautiful  form  of  piety  ho  had  yet  w'tnessed-thn 
ordered  devoutness  and  dili/ence  of  the  Fnworffp  , 
repeated,  with  a  strain  of^KTadness  runX  ,b,  "i"-^' 
the  Epworth  household  hardf;  kne"  We  Ic^  was  prisent 
»gam,  at  a  Moravian  serviee  held  for  th7eTeetion  ^d 
ordinauon  ot  a  bishop,  and  he  records  how  tlZr^e 
s,mplie,ty    ot    the    proceedings    made    him    fowt*^  the 

ptsiS  '*"'  ""^ '— 'er^T^r;  thi  tL:z: 
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It  is  curious  to  note,  ixowcTer,  that  though  the  sim- 
plicity of  Moravian  piety  moved  Wesley's  admiration, 
and  the  certainty  of  Moravian  faith  awakened  his  envy, 
yet  all  this  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  fury  of  his 
own  sacerdotal  zeal.  The  very  centre  of  his  religion 
was,  no  doubt,  unconsciously  shifting;  but  the  outer 
crust  of  the  High  Churchman— the  external  habit  of 
his  life — was  almost  more  rigid  and  austere  than  ever. 

It  was  a  strange  human  field  on  which  Wesley  was 
now  at  work.  The  colony  of  Georgia  represents,  perhaps, 
the  most  generous  experiment  in  settlement  known  to 
history.  Its  founder  was  General  Ogleth  Hpe— scholar, 
soldier,    politician,    knight  -  errant,    philanthropist,    and 

through  It  all — for  he  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  mother 

ft  generous,  hot-blooded,  irresponsible  Irishman.  He  had 
been  a  student  at  Oxford,  a  soldier  in  the  British  Army ; 
he  had  fought  on  the  Continent  under  Prince  Eugene, 
and  in  the  British  Parliament  had  anticipated  Howard 
as  a  philanthropist.  The  condition  of  debtors  in  English 
prisons  moved  his  warm-hearted  pity.  He  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  great  English  prisons,  the  Fleet  nd 
the  Marshalsea;  and  as  an  mcidental  result,  the  plan 
for  forming  a  settlement  in  South  Carolina  emerged. 
The  settlement  was  vested  in  trustees;  Oglethorpe  was 
appointed  governor;  large  sums  of  money  were  raised 
to  start  the  colony ;  and  a  code  of  regulati(ms  was  drawn 
up,  which,  if  not  in  every  detail  of  perfect  wisdom,  at 
least  represented  very  noble  ideals. 

One  clause  prohibited  slavery,  as  contrary  not  only 
to  the  Gospel,  but  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  for  the  whole  history  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  if  Oglethorpe's  regulations  for  his  settle- 
ment at  this  point  nad  been  universally  adopted.  Their 
absence  was,  later,  to  cost  the  United  States  the  most 
dreadful  civil  war  known  to  history.  The  most  difficult 
social  and  political  problem  the  great  transatlantic 
Republic  has  to  solve  would  never  have  existed  if  the 
Georgian  precedent  had  been  followed. 

But  the  new  colony  not  only  represented  a  great  social 
experiment ;  it  oft'ered  a  refuge  for  social  failures  of  every 
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social,  poUtical,  apnaoial  tvn"  f  "'"-"s.  ."presentii, 
It  was,  moreover  plSon^?t  "'^•^'-y  diverse  kind 
airs  of  a  new  worlS  ^'th  an.;«nt  ""''  '""^-  ''""'"'^d  th„ 
and  a  new  liberty  Wntin°7nL?™°M°"^.  ''°'^°"™. 
stituted  an  idealLld  for  S/.„,^  r'^  """'J-  "  <=<>°- 
And.  as  his  contribu ^0^10  tt  ^^  "''^^^^  «^P«'™»ts. 
inent,  Wesley  was  U-t  on  enfn.   ^^T  °^  "'^  '"'"  ^ettle- 

the  strictes/rerdinV  o?  the  S  ^^^"'  ^^'^  ""'"'?""'«■ 
the  usages— or  whaf  hi  i.^    ™  J""    ^"^  would   stamp 

the  first^cTfetiln  centu^T'**  '"  ^  '*"«  usages-"? 
'he  eighteenth!  ^     "  *  community  living  in 

sittE^er'e-JoraKVetrt-'^^^ 

Z  iL^lt'^d^'Th"^^  :^^  ^^7^^ 

day.  He  divided  the  nnrnl  ^"«"°<'°  >*e"ioes  for  every 
apart.  He  TeLbrat:d":h:'°£orrSun''^« '""^  ^'""y 
but  refused  it  to  all  who  hid  n^,  PP  ^"^'^  "^^^^^ 
baptized.  He  revived  what  t.  KlH"  «P'^<=»Pa% 
Apostolic  practice  of  bantam  ht  •  '*^^^  '°  '^  '»>« 
baptized  the  chilrir,m  ,.f  i?  "^  immersion.      He  re- 

to^the  Lord'rSupper  to "thf '''■,*"''  J"^"^"^  '"^•"^^ion 
because-though  Kad  blen  C  f  ^''«  Sa'^bu^ers 
m  severely  correct  canonica"  fasC'^~M'''^  ""' <^°°« 
vears  afterwards,  recalling  ,hi«  ;t  -i  .  Nearly  twenty 
Hish  Church  bigotry 3fartLr;^'°'i?  "'''"«•  "Can 
well  since  I  hafe  been  bLti  ''.t°  "?'"■  "^^  »'°w 
The  indictment  Igai^s  "we'kv  d^awn  ""°t  "T  '"'^■" 
jury  of  Savannah^  in  1737  consijr  f  ^  ^^  ^^"  8^'""' 
to   one  of  these  Weslev  4ith  t  ■"'°  ^'^"'^<^-  and 

pleaded  guilty.  His  c,^ne'„  "^7  f?"  "'^  penitence 
an  Indian  traders  child  w°th  on  V  r  °^  *"'^in&  Vti=>ed 
cries  tl>e  conscience-strlCn  r^t"  In^.f™-" '  "  '^'>-." 
I  ought  at  a  hazards  to  l,„Jr  ?'  i  ?^n'  ^*^  wroni?; 
he  h&  procured  a  third"  "'"*  ''*P''^'°8  ''  ''" 

belt::  V:  spiit™:,«I^„^d  ';';""'r'^"'  '"^o  -'  -ly 

meoh^ioal  formrbrwirsac'raherL'K 
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of  the  forms  I  On  Wesley's  theory  the  eternal  destiny 
of  tho  child  turned  on  its  being  baptized.  Yet,  even 
at  that  dreadful  hazard,  Wesley  believed  he  ought  to 
have  refused  to  baptize  it  in  the  absence  of  a  third 
sponsor  t 

But  if  Wesley's  standard  was  severe  for  others,  it  was 
nothing  less  than  heroic  for  himself.  Zeal  for  high  ideals 
of  conduct  and  service  burr  I  in  him  like  a  flame.  There 
were  no  austerities  of  self-denial  from  which  he  shrank. 
He  visited  his  parishioners  from  house  to  house  in  order, 
taking  for  that  business  '  a  hours  betwixt  twelve  and 
three,  when  all  work  was  suspended  on  account  of  the 
heat  He  lived  with  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  an 
anchorite.  In  one  of  the  schools  which  he  and  Delamotte 
taught,  some  of  the  poorer  scholars  went  barefoot,  and 
the  more  comfortably  dressed  children  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  their  unshod  companions.  To  cure  that 
pride  Wesley  himself,  for  a  while,  went  with  naked  feet. 
He  lived  practically  on  dry  bread,  and  interspersed  oven 
that  rudimentary  3iet  with  incessant  fasts.  The  social 
impulse  in  Wesley  reappears  in  Georgia.  A  wise  and 
sure  instinct  warned  him  that  a  solitary  religion  would 
perish,  and,  as  at  Oxford,  he  organised  his  flock  into  little 
societies  which  met  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  in  order  to 
improve,  instruct,  and  exhort  one  another.  ^ 

But  Wesley's  ministry  at  Savannah  failed,  exactly  as 
it  did  at  Wroote,  and  with  even  more  dramatic  com- 
pleteness, It  was  empty  of  true  spiritual  force.  It  failed 
to  make  men  better.  It  bred  strife.  "  How  is  it,"  asked 
Oglethorpe,  bewildered  by  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  that 
filled  the  air  on  every  side— "how  is  it  that  there  is  no 
love,  no  meekness,  no  true  religion  amongst  tho  people ; 
but  instead  of  this,  mere  formal  prajjers?"  Wesley,  in 
Southey's  words,  instead  of  feeding  his  flock  with  milk, 
was  "drenching  them  with  the  physic  of  an  intolerant 
discipline  " ;  and  human  nature  reDollod  against  tho  bitter 
dose. 

One  angry  parishioner— as  Wesley  faithfully  records 
in  his  Journul  oold  him,  "  I  like  nothing  you  do.  All 
your  sermons  are  satires  upon  particular  persons ;  there- 
fore I  will  never  hear  you  more,  and  all  the  people  are 
of  my  mind."     His  puzzled  hearers,  this  plain-spoken 
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wlir^L^ZCaj::   '"If"'  '"J^"''^   -Aether 

never 'heard  VrcTrr:iyon''tfo™''n^^^^ 
know   what   to   make   of  it       aJ^   .t'        "^^  ^°  "<" 
behaviour.    AU  the  quaie k  th^hJT  ^T  P"'*"* 
you  came  have  been  In"  of  you       ^d'',o^'"'  "^"^ 
'TaVs^vraTV'"'  "''.»'*'  will- oome^o'h'eT/ou'^''' 

john\!:,;^°at^:dS'bortr" '1"''"^"''"-'* 

people  were  in  angry  feud  with  ChlH„/wT"''  "S^  *« 
was  as  austere  as^h^s  ZotZr  J„h^  ^' ^^l'*?'  ^l""'™ 
even  less  tact.  WithL  a  month  l!^='  *°\  '*^'  P^^^^V^- 
open  rebellion  Jahist  hii^  ..^  ^is  parishioners  were  in 
tfc  governor  b,^Ssin^T,=  "'^f  '"f  ■'"  "'"'  "^^  »i'h 

oolofy  The  uiCS  goverl^ftnf  that'r^'b"'^ 
lams  were  mere  humir,  ?t„.~  '""'  "'*  "bap- 

an  unbelieve"7ay  toTur  rlSn^thT-  ^''^^^'  "»"'" 
demanded  of  ChaLs  \^:sTeyTn  bier  fones^-^''^" ' "  ^^ 

these  quaUtfes/and  outv?edfe°l"r'  y  exaggerated 
against\he  unfortunarohapll  cS!rfe?w'*'?y  '""^ 
practical  y  denied  the  orrfinnrv  „  ^""^''s  Wesley  was 
A  bed  wa^  provfded  out  of^b7  °tr ''*™'  °^  existence, 
else  in  the^  SLnt  b„t  i^Wto' T  \"  *"^'V°« 
divine,  who,  while  suffflrinc- fr.l  i  ,  '°°  ''"^'ou' 
sleep  in  the  ^ound  "  iLnk  God  "^  ^T''  """^  T'  '" 
Wesley,  "it  is  not  yet  made  can,?„l  '.  '*"^  P""""  ^^"'«« 
of  breii  1"  But  his  lif^hfi  1  ^  i  '"u^fX^  "«  »  n">«el 
than  once  attempted       '         '"""''^  ''"'■''^^- '"«'  "><>« 

des^t%'?L''spi:^triru;orth'''"''''^  "v'  ^^  --^ » 

odds  against  him^Tr^desrerate  he"h:r"'''TT'-  ^'"' 
never  return,  and  he  tSeave  of  bf""  ^^  """'"^ 
chaplain  in  very  high-st°ung  fThion  ""'  '""'^'"y   "«» 

J'l  am  now  going  to  death,'  h«  said.  -Yon  will  see  me  „„ 
world.     Lifeisabit^rn^.ton.e''  I  oa.e 'hi^^  t^.TLt 
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You  have  been  deceived.  I  protest  my  innocence  of  the  crimes 
I  am  charged  with,  and  think  myself  now  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
what  I  thought  never  to  have  uttered. ' " 

Ad  explanation  followed;  Oglethorpe,  the  most  generou.s, 
if  the  most  impulsiTe  of  men,  fell  on  his  chaplam's  neck 
and  kissed  him,  and  so  they  parted. 

'•  God  is  with  you,"  cried  Charles  Wesley  as  the  boats 
moved  off.     " Go  forth,  Christo  duce  et  auspice  Chriato" 

When  Oglethorpe  returned  safe  from  his  expedition, 
Charles  told  him  he  had  longed  to  see  him  once  more  to 
give  furthi  ixplanatiors;  "but  then,"  he  added,  "I  con- 
sidered thi.1  if  you  i  ■  d  you  would  know  them  all  in  a 
moment."  .  , 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Oglethorpe, "  whether  separate  spirits 
regard  our  little  concerns.  If  they  do,  it  is  as  men 
reward  the  follies  of  their  childhood,  or  I  my  late  passion- 
ateness." 

Oglethorpe  could  quarrel  with  his  chaplains  furiously, 
but  he  loved  them ;  and,  many  years  afterwards,  when 
he  himself  was  a  white-haired  and  venerable  Kgure — the 
finest  figure,  as  Hannah  More  declares,  she  ever  knew, 
and  one  which  "perfectly  realised  her  ideal  of  Nestor" — 
it  is  on  record  that,  meeting  John  Wesley  unexpectedly, 
he  ran  to  him  and  kissed  him  with  the  simplicity  and 
affection  of  a  child. 

Charles  Wesley,  with  his  comrade,  Ingham,  returned  to 
England  in  July  1736,  but  John  Wesley  clung  resolutely 
to  his  post.  The  puzzle  is  that  his  High  Church  temper 
was  so  little  influenced  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for 
Moravian  teaching,  and  the  type  of  piety  it  produced. 
The  .Moravians  of  Savannah  taught  him  exactly  what 
Peter  Bohler  taught  him  afterwards  in  London,  but  the 
teaching  at  the  moment  left  his  life  unatiected.  Wesley's 
own  explanation  is,  "I  understood  it  not:  I  was  too 
learned  and  too  wise,  so  that  it  seemed  foolishness  unto 
me ;  and  I  continued  preaching,  and  following  after,  and 
trusting  in  that  righteousness  whereby  no  flesh  can  be 
justifled." 

The  truth  is  that  Peter  Bohler  himself  had  he  met 
Wesley  in  Savannah,  would  have  taught  him  in  vain. 
The  stubborn  Saorameutarian  and  High  Churchman  had 
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ima,i,Macs   that   th«  !!;".?'„'?''",  ".P"'*'^'.  *«  P"<*«  'i-t 


wuhin  the  circle  of  purel 


iiicrct    of  sal 


Ivution 
■lian  ettort.     wJsleriatw 
one  whom  God  prepared  for 
ind  niiTrkili-.i-:^..  


J "  ^^y^^iivm  01  purely 

all  Wesley's  ex™"s'on  '  '  =7^  '""^  f  ''»"™  »«  'vere 
brought  his  stay  in™  or  "k/  f''"  °*'  ^^n'iment, 
end.  Wesley.from  his  voSi  h  .t  k""'^  ™^  inglorious 
by  the  manni   of  his  trafnin.  w  ''y,.'»?'P«'-am?„t  and 

though  in  ,.o  isnoMefaETr'"''^''^.™'*"^P'!"e- 
the  Ipworth  Rector^lmiZr^nfl  '"'"%'"''"«'«=«•  I" 
corenef  strong.  braS  mot wf"??''''-^?'""  "^«  "i^''. 
witted  sistersiwerc  suprem  ;„d  W«',  '"''^''  "^  ''"g'"- 
of  his  life,  soufrht-whaV  h«H  K  .f''"^'  *'  ^^"7  «aSO 
years-the  eompanionship  of  inMr'"  ^"^  "^  '"'^  <""-ly 
where  the  sex  wL  eoneeSed  1  «  !  ^^^  *°""^"-  »»' 
alysis  of  his  native  shre«Xes,  1 1  k'"'^'*  "■  "="™"^  P^" 
atfairs  worse  than  perham  »^v  Vt  ""^  ■"""aged  his  fove 
history.  ^'^^P^  ""y  "'^er  great  man  known  to 

love  with  We»ley-or  at  ™,t  „  ^  attraetive  girl,  fell  in 
handsome,  and  elever  FeUow!,?  r ■' '"7"' J^^'''  ">«  ""'«. 
fall  in  love  with  he,  and  ^h«M"°?'°  *^.°""S«  «''"»ld 
all  the  innocent  arts  known  ,„  ?^"'^  endeavoured,  by 
desirable  eonaumrnation  «L  K  "  '^^-  '°  ''^^'^n  'hat 
to  suit  WesWVmood  atfenrfnH  r'  P^.^^^^y  religious 
di^enee;  dressed  tosnifhl.  .^"  ^"'"^^  ^'"^  Pi«us 
thrSugh  k  siokn" iv  took  his  adtf'  '""'l'  ""^^d^hi,,, 
question  of  what  she  should    .tf  °°  "^^  interesting 

she  .should  go  to  bed  ^"''  ™PP"-  ^^d  how  sooS 

sigl)s*^l^^":n^;j;feS"iit"'ii"^"'^^'?,^-p'-ty.as 

-if  somewhat  pcdantSry_i,novr:itl,"r'''''  '"'"^'y 
beg.nn„ig  of  December  hi  record,   i^  .  •    '/•  "^^ 

eurnstanee  depend  ehartt-^lM^^ti 
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quenoes !    Not  only  all  the  colour  of  remaining  life  for  her, 
but  perhaps  ray  happiness  too." 

His  companion,  Delamotte,  who  contemplated  Miss 
Hopkey  throii>,'h  no  nimbus  of  sentiment,  and  who  had 
not  been  at  Oxford  for  nothing,  bluntly  warned  Wesley, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  her' 
Wesley— at  this  stage  of  his  life  a  chill-blooded  ecclesi- 
astic, even  when  in  love  — found  he  could  not  answer 
that  inionveniently  direct  query.  He  determined  to 
submit  the  question  of  whethar  he  ought  to  marry  Miss 
Hopkey  to  lue  Moravian  Bishop— a  step  which,  to  the 
femmine  mind  at  least,  will  prove  decisively  that  he  was 
not  in  love  with  that  young  lady  at  all.  The  matter 
was  finally  referred,  for  decision,  to  the  elders  of  the 
Moravian  Church — strange  assessors  in  the  court  of  the 
affections  I  Thev  solemnly  considered  the  case.  Wesley 
was  called  in  to  learn  his  fate. 

"  Will  you  abide  by  our  decision  ? "  Nitschman  asked 
him. 
After  some  hesitation,  Wesley  replied,  "  I  will." 
"  Thon,"  said  the  Moravian,  "  we  advise  you  to  proceed 
no  further  in  the  matter." 
"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  answered  Wesley. 
It  is  a  matter  debated  still  with  great  keenness  whether 
or  not  Wesley  had  actually  offered  himself  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Hopkey.     Moore,  his  biographer,  says  that  Wesley 
told  him  expressly,  "  he  never  actually  proposed  marriage." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young  lady  herself,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  against   Wesley  at   the   close  of  his   stay   in 
Savannah,  deposed  under  oath   that  "Mr.  Wesley   had 
many  times  proposed  marriage  to  her,  all  of  which  pro- 
posals she  had  rejected."      But  no  one  who  reads   the 
whole  story  can  doubt  that  Wesley's  real  offence  was  that 
he  failed  to  propose  to  Miss  Hopkey,  or,  at  least,  to  do  it 
with  sufficient  detiniteness. 

That  quick-witted  young  lady  learned  that  her  lover 
was  submitting  the  direction  of  his  atVoctions  to  a  court 
of  venerable  Moravian  elders;  she  guessed  the  decision 
would  be  against  her  and  promptly  betook  herself  to 
another  lover.  On  Miiicli  4  the  Sloravian  elders  gave 
their  dei/ision  ;  on  Mareli  H,  Wesley  ruefullv  reconls  in  his 
■Journal,  "  Miss  Sophie  engaged  herself  to  Mr.  William.snn 
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a  person  not  remarkable  for  handsomeness   neither  for 

fe^t  75l°:;*T-  ^"'  "";  T  knowledge  nor  seme  aid 
1™  ft  ?u  "•■'P»°-  And  on  Saturday,  March  12  four 
d^s  after,  they  were  married.     An  ex^peditious'yo'r; 

jVeslev  found  in  the  lesson  of  the  day  for  the  succeed 

tnee  the  desire  ot  thmeeyes  at  a  stroke";  and  he  a'lds 

„ft«  i?"!?^**  ""'°"8''  '^  *'*  »  sword."  Sen  veara 
afterwards  he  was  to  write  that  same  verse  once  more  S 

aXetions.^'"  "'  '"^'^  "'"''"  -»«'  bitter SSeaToTh^ 

.cmtmy,  every  act  of  his  life,  and  evr  t  l^^v  „f  hu  f  ,  •  '  ^"^"^  "'  ""■ 
journals,  which  still  exist,  are  eamowSTh.  ,^^,  '  °5"-  ""  SoofB™ 
he  translated  himself  into  tritS  term,  it Vhf  i""  '"f  °t"^  "'""  "'"<='> 
a  page  for  ever,  day,  bat  a  seMrltpX™  5  "^  ''"l™*'  ""'"'  "  """  <>°'y 
compnted  and  4i,5red  tL  „ro  h  „  t^^^wSl'^  'SS',?^  "">  "^^^  «« 
careful  business  L„  write,  down  the  n™8?me,f8of\^fc''-.1''' "'"!?''  " 
incident,  such  as  the  affair  »ith  MUs  H„nt„  ^li  i.  "yiV"'-  ^"^  "n 
would  natnnilly  be  recorded  wfth  peSaf'S;,"''S  ""'f  ''™  ""  '^<'''''''- 
somewhat  doubtful  authenlicitv  „r.i  ??  ^""^  """'"''  credible  the 
apparenUy  in  Wesley',  own  fflwrLn^kn'Lrr""-  °.'  'J"'  ""=i'*»"'' 

according  to  this  sto^y,  was  oSyergfi\\irSf°  ?'tr  »^"^"°P'^^^^^ 
become  entangled  with  soma  nn.nr.  i,     ^f?"  "'  "KJ  .  "Br  affections  had 

broken  off  .U  intercouL  brwem  the Iwo  ^■"r'h  "'^'""  ?"""'""  """i 
and  Wesley,  as  a  clergyman  wS^Jm  to  n.1  ^'-  ,"""  "■  ""''''  «"«'• 
This  drew  the  two  into  close  rSo^sMn^^fXT"'"'  "'o""™  »<.  her. 
that  he  had  not  onlyaW^steem  tor  Mi»t  li  ij  -lP'°«"''-''''»'=°'^ 
for  her,  an  affectiorwhfch  he  SrSedh^S???' '•'-*°,  ■'"''"  »'f«'''" 
He.  on  hi,  part,  was  convinced  tE^^  il  .  ,•'.  ""'  """  '"  ■>  ''stcr. 
and  for  himSf  ™  aSt Tmlt^^ It  ■  whS'"'  '>;'°  ^l'^""  '<"  a"  men. 
of  a  grieved  maiden,  l,Tas„™?edti  Tive  Zt'  "'"'  "j"  ^""  ™»°'"'' 
betwixt  the  two  wa,  at  its  most  perilous  1™  IZZJ  "°^'f "  l°'e'™»f«e 
bom  Frederica  to  Savannah  wSvXdrrn,  "'7'"°'' " '"P ''^ l^' 
f.8,ed.  but  still,  after  hi,  pedantfo  fashion  hTf™,  J""'  P*""^  '"  ™"- 
tmct,  from  the  Greek  Kathe™  Did  he  act™il  v  n  n"'  ^'°  T"'"'"  >>?  "' 
question  the  narrative  atto  a  I  leaves  unseS'^TT  m  \''  "S^'"'^ '"  » 
the  camp  fire  and  asked- her  whrther  .),._.  "  i"""  '"'*  ■"«  «>'  by 

whom  she  was  supposS  to  L  mourning  4?  """K''  .'?  ""=  P""™  '<" 
that  young  man  oVnone  "  and  >i™?  ?f  ^'"'  7^''"'''  '  "">  Promised  to 
Su«.J."  said  Wesley,  °  I  shouM  cZt  m"vYe,  "b"  '^'"f  ,  '■■  ""'"'•  "  "■»^ 
lite  with  you."  The»  sudden  wn^.  I  ^f  '"'•''''  ''  '  <"="'<>  »Pend  my 
theyonnghdyrepTedwith  "r??™r    f!-  7°'^ 

Linoiln  CoUeg^e  we  perli^lSharT' ''",'''';  '•',"'P'?-'"i'"ied  Fellow  ot 
for  a. ingle  life,  MissHoXv  would  he  b  •  u'''r  """"^^  ^''  '^»"1'» 
celibacy.S'hisbelief  ke"t  wS7ysi  en?  vet^S^  ,™.'°  "?'  ""^X"  "' 
be  calls  it  ■■  1,  very  narrow  «ca^.""Vwonderto'a^-o°°  ■'';'»  "'°*"'' 
did  not  My, .  Mis,  Su»n,  will  yS  marry  me  ?-  Vih  nit T'lL"!-  "^'J^'  ' 
in  eipre,.  terms  he  never  did  speak'he  d"ci  ive  woS  ^       ^'"'""'  ""' 
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Wesley  naturally  contemplated  Miss  Hopkey,  when  aho 
became  Mrs.  Williamson,  with  new  and  changed  eyes,  and 
that  ingenious  young  lady  probably  felt  no  longer  under  my 
obligations  to  consult  in  dress  or  conduct  the  tastes  of  her 
former  and  quite  too  leisurely,  lover.  This  was  to  Wesley 
only  another  painful  surprUe.  "  GoH,"  he  gravely  records 
in  his  Journal,  "  has  shown  me  yet  more  of  the  greatness 
of  my  deliverance  by  opening  to  me  a  new  and  unexpected 
scene  of  Miss  Sophie's  dis.siinulation."  Later,  Wesley  felt 
called  upon  to  mention  to  her  "  some  things  in  her  con- 
duct which  he  thought  reprehensible,"  and  was  much 
astonished— simple  man!— at  finding  "Miss  Sophie"  re- 
senting with  shrill  vehemence  his  rebukes.  Her  husband 
was  kindled  by  his  wife's  anger,  and  forbade  her  to  speak 
to  Wesley,  or  to  attend  his  services ;  but  his  self-willed 
biide  seems  to  have  disobeyed  him.  Wesley  now  con- 
templated debarring  Mrs.  Williamson  from  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  he  asked  Mr.  Causton,  the  magistrate, "  Sir, 
what  if  I  should  think  it  the  duty  of  my  oifice  to  repel 
one  of  your  family  from  the  Holy  Communion  ? " 

"  If  you  repel  me  or  my  wife,"  answered  Mr.  Causton, 
"I  shall  require  a  legal  reason;  but  I  shall  trouble  myself 
about  none  else."  . 

In  those  days,  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was,  in  Gowpers 
phrase,  a  "pick-'ock  of  office"  for  men,  and  a  sign  of 
social  respectability  for  women,  to  be  debarred  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord  was  a  serious  injury.  On  August  7— 
five  months  after  her  marriage— Wesley  refused  to  allow 
Mrs.  Williamson  to  join  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  very 
next  day  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
"  John  Wesley,  clerk,  to  answer  the  complamt  of  WDliam 
Williamson  for  defaming  his  wife,  and  refusing  to  ad- 
minister to  her  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a 
public  congregation  without  cause."  The  enraged  husband 
assessed  his  damages  at  ;£iooo. 

Wesley  was  arrested,  but  discharged  on  pledge  to 
appear  at  the  next  session  of  the  court.  He  was  asked 
to  put  in  writing  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  admit  Mrs. 
Williamson  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  he  wrote  to  the  lady : 
"If  you  offer  yourself  to  the  Lord's  table  on  Sunday,  I 
will  advertise  you.  as  I  have  done  more  than  once, 
wherein  you  have  done  wrong,  and  when  you  have  openly 
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not  formally  "notifv  the  om^t„  f  i,  •  ^*^'"'»«ison  would 
herself  at  iL  o^^^Lnk.n-TmltdT^t''  ]''  ?"«"" 
not  "advertise  her  wherein  ah«  l>,H  -?  ^  ^"^'^^  """'d 
the  sad  nature  of  Mrs:  wm '„!  „?''  1°"*  """g  'j  and  so 
day  unknown  Williamson  s  offence  remains  to  this 

one^K'the^rufe:L'Sr'""?  ^«"»--'''«»t 
sidered  the    case      Th«!!  !«'?"'«'»';  of  tlie  town-con- 

Wesiey,  ranginTfro  J^Te  of- in  "'  •"  '^^'«'^  '«'"''" 

meth(;a  of  tle*'litu?^"To  "ijh^""-^  "■*  "^'^^  »°d 

with  affairs  of  priva^an^lies '■     a '"^  •""•"  *■"*  -neddW 

jury  found  ten'^TtheS,  cC.«»  t™''''^"'^'  "^  ""«  ?™"d 

twelve  acquitted  W«.ry,  anTdecFa^^lL:  ,1!'°^^  "' 

were  "  an  artifice  of  Mf  P..,..     .     j    •    *'  '*"»  charges 

Mr.  Wesley's  character"    W?.!™''  u'"8"'<'  '°  "ac?en 

plead,  took  the  K^oCdthat^^i^fT^"  """^^  "P™  '« 

of  an  ecclesiasti^natire'.^?o  wLv^M'"  "'""S'"'  ''"e 

jurisdiction.    The  tenth    th^tJ^'°''  ,'^*  """rt  ''^d  no 

to  Mrs.  Williamson   wi  of  »  .     T^^i"-  ""^  *"ting 

demanded  to  be  h^e^ardTpon  ifar^ncr  "'"'""^''  """  •>« 

is^^to'Tt^ir'  Th^wT^hXlTh'^'t'"'  '"  ^'T  ">« 

fordriringWesleyfroVtfelrr  Thetl^olft'"*' 
at  Fredenca  was  annointed  tn  Z^j     >   n""'?*^  ohaplam 

in   Savannah,  and  TSe^s  offi^o*^     '  'f^^^'""'  "«"'««« 
taken  from  him         ***^*y^»  "^"^  """s  thus  practically 

had  answered  the  ch^r^e   L^st  hiJ;     ^^"'f"^'"  «»  he 
that  he  had  already  att^dfidT/  -^^^'^  answered 

for  that  pug,os3  Ken  JfTJ^T"'  °^*''  «°"^ 
pleading     fie  refSed  to  «;^   refused  the  opportunity  of 

Jo  appeir  before  Zeourrand^L''''''^  ^^"^^'"^  ''''°»«"f 
W^ey-s  enemieHt-isMer-U  ITo"^  ^  fee 
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him  from  the  settlement,  but  to  make  his  departure  wear 
the  loolt  of  a  flight  from  justice. 

Wesley  conducted  eveninc;  prayers  that  day;  and  then, 
he  says,  "about  8  o'clock,  the  tide  then  serving,  I  shook 
off  the  dust  from  my  feet  and  left  Georgia,  after  having 
preached  the  Gospel  there  not  as  I  ought,  but  as  I  was  able, 
one  year  and  nearly  nine  months."  A  troublesome  journey' 
partly  by  boat,  and  partly  on  foot,  brought  Wesley  and 
his  three  companions  to  Charlestown,  and  ten  days  later, 
on  December  22,  he  set  sail  for  England.  A  strangely 
troubled  chapter  in  his  life  was  closed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

REACHING   THE   GOAL 

future  was  iark  He^^snot^rlT'T'-^-^'"'^'^'  hS 
«iw,  but  his  own  flock  had  used  th.l{  '  ^"^I'"''  ^""^  "^« 
their  .shores.  He  would  land  ml-  .  '^1"^"  •>'■»  from 
credited;  and  as  he  meditated  dn^^'u^  hopelessly  dis- 
days  of  the  return  voTu™  WesW  ^^  "?f  l°?»  «^«°"<^«» 

-y  injury  t^  rreputa«on™;Vt'^°^''l'°  <i-»  on 
secular  career.  The  trared^'^?  i  ■  ?""'"''■  o'  'o  his 
>n  the  fact  that  he''w7a1^i,l''|«;'.'"-«on.  he  felt,  lay 
with  ,ts  passionate  .ed'itsXrokT  nt  "f'  -^'^  ""?'o° 
self-sacrii5oe,  yet  gave  ndther  n?.l  f  u'-''^'  ''"  »°sparing 
power  to  reach  tie  hea  s  o^'fh'  '"  ^'?-°'^"  ''^"t  °o? 
-lysis  of  his  own  spSl  It^aHhis^ie^t't ''"^^ 

™n  I  say,  ■  To  die  S  A  I '        ^         "^  'P'"'  "  '""'"«».     Nor 

'if''",™  *  t'"  "^  f™'''  'tat  when  I've  annn 
My  la-st  thread  I  shaU  pensh  on  tie  steel' 

not  only  give  my  body  to  u'buL^^/'^  J"  ^°'"'  ""«  P"""-;  I 
«halU,,,K,i„t  forme /but  I  foSlTrt' °J  J'''"^™  Ood 
ought  yet  a,  I  ,„„),;,  haply  I  Iv  k  ,L  ■t"'^T<'''™8''  ■""  ^  I 
Gosi-el  i.,  true.  ■  I  ahow  my  fait"bv  ti  'u  .  I  """^  ''«"'""'  ""J 
ui»n  it.  I  wonid  do  ,„  aslin  and  aZ7f^"'  ""^  ^'*^'°«  "-^  «" 
.•.o>ce  were  still  to  make.      "mZJ/"  ™'""*  '™™'  "  ">e 

-•Wt.„.     ,w„re  .a™  .V^  ^  S  o^L^.:rwa^,1 
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ITlerefnre  I  havo  been,  I  am  content  to  be,  'i.  ;..v„„rd  a  p'ov,   o 
ofreproach.'    But  in  a  storm  I  think,  •  What  ,,•/„.  G^,^.,r6,  .J 

-  J'^K^w  "i'''"""'  "■  V  °"*  ■  ■'  ""''■^^  P'ain  "le  shadow  under 
wbich  Wesley  was  living. 

Wesley  was  a  lonely  man,  too,  on  that  sad  voyage. 
Delamotie  was  left  behind  in  America;  Charles  wisfey 
and  Ingham  were  already  in  England.  Wesley  had  no 
companionship  but  his  own  bitter  thoughts,  andiis  mood 

de,s,Tibes  himself  as  being  "sorrowful  and  very  heavy, 
though  I  could  give  no  particular  reason  for  it."  He 
noes  m  himse  "a  fearfiilness  and  heaviness,"  which 
a  luost  continually  weighed  him  down.  There  is  a  touch 
ot  keenest  pathos  in  the  sentences  he  writes  in  his  Journal 
1  went  to  America  to  convert  the  Indians,  but,  oh  who 
hiiuLr^'-r-  ■  •  P  "^""""^^  '»  deliberately  .Usess 
W  »f  ■  't  "xt"'^''  "  ^^''^"^y  °f  self-judgmeit  little 

less  than  cruel  H«  words  must  be  quotid  fn  full,  with 
the  sigmfacant  ootnotcs- in  brackets  aid  in  italics,  ;hich 
Wesley  himself  appended  in  later  years,  and  which 
represent  his  own  wiser  judgment  on  himself:— 

"It  h  now  two  years  and  almost  four  months  since  I  left  mv 
native  country,  ,n  orSer  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indians  the  nature 
of  Chmtiamty  ;  but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  meantime? 
Why  (what  I  the  least  of  all  susi^cted), 'that  I  who  wenTto 
America  to  convert  others  was  never  myself  converted  to  God 
/  am  notmre  ofthM.j  •  I  am  not  mad,'  though  I  thus  speak ;  but 
I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness ' ;  if  haply  so^f  tho^ 
who  stiU  dream  may  awake,  and  see,  that  as  I  amj  so  are  thev 
a™  they  read  in   philosophy?    So  wa.  I.     In  ancient  or 

SlfvTni^vTr  ,  V"  Vlf"-.  A™  they  versed  in  the  science 
of  dmnity!  I,  too,  have  studied  it  many  years.  Can  they  talk 
fluently  upon  spin  ual  things?  The  very  same  could  I  do  Are 
they  plenteous  in  alms  ?    Behold,  I  gave  aU  my  goods  to  feed  the 

I  have  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  Are  thev  wiUine 
to  suffer  for  their  brethren?  I  have  thrown  up  my' friendf 
reputation,  ease,  country  ;  I  have  put  my  life  in  my  hand,  waude?- 
mg  into  strange  lands;  I  h.ive  given  my  body  to  be  devoured  by 
he  deep,  parched  up  with  heat,  consumed  by  toU  and  weaiinej 
or  whatsoever  God  should  please  to  bring  upon  me.     But  dow^ 
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justify  me  in  His  si^ht !     y^  nT?l,  '  ""^'^  8'™' ^o, -r  sutfer, 

of  grace  (which,  never  hcteS'  T»  ^  T'^".;'  "'^''  "'  ""  "«  ""=»"« 
d«W»  OrthatIk„:wn'X'n;„fr;;e.f''thar/  ""  '"""■'^" 
outward  moral  righteousness,  blameSf  Or  to  l™  ■",'"""'""« 
the  having  a  rational  conviction  of  .11  Vi.  '  ,"  '"'™  '^'o««'  yet, 
Does  all  this  give  raea  c?  i  n  to  ,hf  h  i."  ™""  "'  Christianity 
of  a  Christiaf?  By  no  mea^s  If  »h^'  '""f  "'^'  *"™  -^'""•■'='^■• 
(we  are  still  b,  abide  b™  the  law  a„d  Z^r'  "'^.  ""  '™^  •' 
thmgs,  though,  when  ennobled  hfL^E-  ""^  «™"'"»ny.'  all  these 

just  and  giod,  yet  witho„7ft7re  ■dun°{:r i'  ""?  "^  ''"'^  -'' 

'^"'T^r.^rrht:t,rrinf '^f ''P^^^^^^^  °"' " 

■am  falkn  short  of  the  Xf  of  Oo^""?,"  °^  ""^  ""*.  *at  I 
'altogether  corrupt  and  abomfnable^  an'd  "'  ""^  ""Y'  ^"^'^  '' 
life  ;  seeing  it  ca,,not  be!  th"  an  ■  e'vil  tr;^°"'^'^''u*'^e  ""^ ^''°''' 
good  f.uit':that  'alienated'  IS  I  71  ,  .i^V'}^  '  bring  forth 
a  -child  of  wrath  •  \lTu»e  Zl  Tl,  •°'  fl  '^'^  "^  «"'*■  I  «"■ 
works,  my  own  sufferin<,T  ™,      -''     "  ^""^  "'  '"'"  •  "-at  my  own 

atonement  for  the  Isist  ofTw  ■  '  ?■  ,'"  f'°"'  "'aWug  any 
than  the  hairs  of  my  tad  •  t  W  tLe' j'";''  '"''  """^ '"  ■■™''- 
an  atonement  themXs  or  th«t  """'/Pl™"^  of  them  need 
judgment '"  "   ""J'  ™™<"  aMe  His  righteous 

hei^!  tmtf„rj;iLt^[:  ::ij:zrT'  ^""''  's--*'  "-^  ^ 

devils-^sortoffaith-  but  LinThev  ''/■'"'''''''■  ^  ''"e  the 
of  promise.     So  the  Am.nL  I  i^  *"  strang^,rs  to  the  covenant 

JesL  first^mani^^,w7or  rHifrr.  .*'  ^"f.  '"  ?"'"™.  "he-, 
■believed  on  Him  '  •  but  th"  bi  ^.  -J""  """'  """y-  *"  »  sort, 
oometh  the  world.' '  Th    fdtt,  I  wa„°    -^TJ'}'  .'"'"'  «■»'  "^"^ 
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not  yet  attained.    His  mood  is  one  of  utter  self-abase- 
ment : — 

"All  my  works,  all  my  rigIitc;niisiR.»s,  my  prayers,  need  an 
atonement  for  themselves;  so  tliat  my  month  is  stopiHid  I  have 
nothing  to  plead.  God  ia  holy ;  I  am  ui.holy.  Gud  is  a  con- 
ouming  fire  ;  I  am  altogether  a  sinner,  meet  to  be  consumed." 

The  Wesley  who  embarked  for  Georgia  in  1735  and  the 
Wesley  who  returned  to  Enghmd  in  1738  are  thus  wholly 
different  men.  Wesley  had  put  his  theology  once  more 
as  at  Wroote,  to  the  test  of  actual  life,  and  it  had  failed. 
He  had  not  converted  the  Indians ;  he  had  only  learned 
that  he  was  not  converted  himself  There  must  be  some 
fatal  flaw  m  his  creed  or  in  his  methods.  The  essential 
secret  of  Christianity— its  gift  of  peace  to  the  conscience 
and  ot  power  over  men— evaded  him.  Why  had  he  failed  ? 
What  was  it  turned  such  high  courage,  such  splendid 
devotion,  such  unspaiiiig  self-denials,  to  mere  foilure? 
Who  reads  the  secret  of  Wesley's  failure  has  got  to  the 
very  heart  of  Christianity. 

This  new  iiicuid  had,  of  course,  its  gains.  For  one  thine 
Wesley's  theology,  from  this  point,  passes  out  of  the 
pendulum  condition.  He  had  already,  as  we  have  seen 
abandoned  mysticism;  he  had  seen  its  deadly  nature' 
Ritualism,  too,  had  failed.  It  only  bre<l  strife.  His  own 
austere  legalism  left  the  spirit  unfed.  This  ascetic  found 
that  a  harried  body  did  not  ensure  a  soul  at  peace.  And 
from  this  point  conscience  and  intellect  in  Wesley  swung 
definitely  to  the  evangelical  reading  of  Christianity 

All  this  was,  visibly,  a  stage  in  a  great  spiritual  process. 
Wesley  was  bemg  prepared  for  the  touch  of  another 
teacher,  and  for  the  entrance  into  his  life  of  a  new 
experience. 

As  Wesley  landed,  the  ship  in  which  Whitefield  was  about 
to  sail  for  America  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Downs.  Wesley 
had  looked  forward  to  the  inspiration  of  Whitetield's  com- 
radeship; and  he  grudged  sending  so  fine  a  spirit  to  the 
thankless  work  lie  him.self  had  abandoned  at  Savannah 
virl!™'"iP"^  '"^"''  "  '^°*-^  '"  Whitefield  on  board  his  ship. 
"  When  I  saw  God  by  tlie  wind  which  was  earryino  you 
out  brought  me  in,"  he  wrote,  "  I  asked  couneel  of  God. 
His  answer  you  have  enclosed." 
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■'.  "^i^^lrs^.:  l!i:;,;1i?p  V?''  ^  -.„„«  on 

q«e.,Uon  of  whether  WhiteHeid  I'f/ ^'"^  settled  the 
«ortlo,,e,  "'ththisrosultBu  Whiten:  A°."  ^'"P  ^y 
ot  his  own.  and  the  sudden  miel!,^''^?*'^  "  «o«iiegi 
the  story  of  the  propl.ettlmt  ,'."??  "?  !■'«  "^emorv  of 
of  another  prophet,  1,d  ™,  d"""^  >'P''  *'  «"'  bidaing 
equenee-as  t'old  in  the  Book  oT'^-  ''^  "i'™  '"  """^ 
'o  go  on  his  voyage-  and  W  i  ^'"gs— decided  him 
■"oment  of  hiOiii  \3  ,i^^%:  '"  "'«  most  critioS 
comrade.  ""'    '"^    """<   left   without    his    ^S 

White«eld  w,«  iust  th»  •  ,. 
popularity  in  E^^Z'^'ZlXtr  "^  ^'^  """--g 
yot  crowds  hunjj  enchanted  on  ttem'  '"?^  """»  »  R 
the  conlrnrt  betwixt  VVedovprpI  •"',"=  °*  '''«  ''>■  And 
spim-brolien  and  detLfi7  '"^''<'l'"'g  back  to  iiWa^  « 
o"Ut  tiie  same  LZTJaCV"^  Whitefield  tmng 
tanty  about  hi,n.  is  little  Toss  th»n  ^  "^  '"'"'■'""  POP"- 
WesJey  landed  at  Deal  on  tl        ''™?>atic.  '^P" 

and.m,nediateIyproceeded^„  T™"'S  "''February  , 
the  house  in  whLi;  he  Sej  '  w1  P:"^"^  ""^  preach  i^ 
h.8  spiritual  sky,  the  point  of  dutv!''''^''/"^  "'""ded  b 
nous  clearno.ss:  Whether  hi,  ^  -"^^  ^''°n«  ""h  lum^ 
h'^PPy.  or  unhappy  hr,nftT"r"""''  ™°dition Ta, 
eomlition  of  otlie'S  He  ived  S  b  """-"^  ">«  ^P'ritual 
^-hidi  he  afterwards  made  mif  *■ ''^ 'P'"'  of  the  words 
read  every  year  in  al  t  Churl  ''1^'°^^°'""  ««fvioe 
3t|j-"  di  at  Thy  doo^  Tf  Ttk.  J^w^^.^l^l'^in'^^y 

-™unl™f  ?:i™S  ^  tt^'^^'^,''^  '^^'1  to  give  an 
Georgia,  and  here  he  , i^t  hTC°^  "■«  ^''"'eS  in 
hs  arrival  was  an  astoni.s  ,„    „''"'^f/  ^'>«!«».  to  whom 

^^frr^i^rsr^v^^--- 

^"l^'^";-  » '"a\do.stined  tHrof  ldi""'t  """■'^ '''?'"  Peter 
.  .Bolder  had  been  educated  a    r''^  i?*'."'^''™  his  life, 
jomed  the   Moravian.,   whii "t^'^'"'  r"'^'"-«ity.  an.l  had 
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He  was  just  then  delivorinff  iKldresses,  tlirou<-h  an  inter- 
preter,  o  little  audiou.e.  m  London  and  sfn-tst  anje 
spiritual  mHuenoe  accompanied  liis  woi-ds  ^ 

Wesley  and  Bohler  rcco-nised  eacl.  other,  almost  at 
the  moment  they  met,  as  l<in,l,-od  .spirits  The  Moravian 
deseribed  Wesley  to  Count  Zi„ze,5^dorf  as  "a  man  Os- 
good principlos,  who  know  he  did  not  properly  belie?"  on 
the  Savumr,  and  w;as  willing  ,„  be  taight."  ^Of  CI  arles 
Wesley  he  says,  "He  is  at  present  very  mueh  distressed 
in  his  mind  -fcut  does  not  Low  how  L  shall  begTn  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  Saviour.  Our  mode  of  belfeving 
m  the  baviour  seems  so  easy  to  Englishmen  that  tbnv 

dirnltTh™"'"  "fT'^^'^r  '°  "•  ^f  "  --a  IHtfe  mo% 
Th»v  V  ^^  7°"'''  '""^^  '""'''"  «°d  ^^^»  way  i"to  it 
They  take  it  for  granted,"  said  this  shrewd  bul  simple- 
hearted  Moravian,  "that  they  believe  alrer.dy.  and  try  t„ 
prove  heir  faith  by  their  works,  and  thus^  so  to  men" 
themselves  that  they  are  at  heart  very  .niseral,l°- 

We.sloy  went  with  Bohler  to  Oxford,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  the  teaehing  of  his  new  friend.  He  guessed 
miy  that  here,  at  last,  lay  the  secret  which  hadSed 
him  so  long  And  yet  the  simple  speech  of  the  Moravinn 
sounded,  in  Wesley-;  ears.  likc?he  ,L™ts  of  an  mi  known 
tongue.  "I  understood  him  not,"  he  said,  "an.l  "easr  " 
all  when  he  said,  'Ml  frator,  mi  frater;  excoqueuda  es 
ista  tua  philosophia.' "  What  h,ad  Wesley's  "  philosophy  " 
done  that  it  was  necessary  to  jetti.son  it '  "">»"PHy 

But  Wesley  was  teachable,  and  on  March  4  he  records 
that  he  spent  a  day  with  Peter  Bohler,  "by  whom  in  the 
hands  of  he  great  God,  I  was,  on  Sunday,  the  5th 'clearly 
convmced  of  unbehef ,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  ;hereby 
alone  we  are  saved."  Later,  Wesley  says,  "  Bohler  amazed 
me  more  and  more  by  the  account  hi  gave  of  So( 

a  tend  it'"    W?  '"I"'  m''  ''"PP""'^'*  '^^^  ^'  ^ff^™"  ^   » 
attend  it.      Wesley  frank  y  accepted  this  teaching.     True 

fai  h  inust  produce  these  fruits.     But  Wesley  was  first  and 

last  a  logician,  and  he  asks  himself,  "How  can  I  preach 

others  who  have  not  faith  myself?"     Bohler's  aS  w^ 

direct  and  practical, "  Preach  faith  till  you  have  it,"  he  s^dl 

and  then  because  you  have  it  you  will  preach  faith  " 

Toll  a  1,0  long  enough  and  of.en  onnu^rh,  and  you'll  be 
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sure  to  end    by  belic-vin.r  ;,  "     u 

Wesley  hnn.sdf  was  ia  no  mood  fo  o*  Bohlers  advice  1 
next  day,  Monday,  6th,"  h^recorfs  %  ).  '  ^^  '^^  ™'y 
this  now  doctrine,  thouUmv^S^t.M^P",  Pr'"«=>>ing 
work.  The  first  person  toThom  i"ff!,^  M  fr^.-^  '^^ 
faith  alone  was  a  prisoner  „n^  ™'^®'^  salvation  by 

Wesley  confesses  tCthe  C^^the  f  "f?  "^  death,"  anj 
lar  shape,  the  ,nore  difficult  "a,  Tt,"^\ '"  '^'"  P""''^"- 
a  .ealous  asserter  of  the    'mpossiMll'''?  "^S^y  y«^™ 


o^Jrene   peace," 


-°,  .  -  -""'poscd  cheer- 
while  he  stood  on  the 


fuluess"  and 

vor-  scaffold.  

fai&itX.rwt^f.iptll^'''''^^''   '^-■^-§  -   'o 
of  the  Church  of  Eng^^nf  ."se  f  "t'n'  ''»?''!«  ^o^trine 
mamed.     How  could  the  great  snin>,,„    "  '^""'"u  ^^  '«" 
a  man  passed  from  death^  un  oTfe  h!  ^'°"^''  ^^  *'''«»' 
work?     Yet,  on  exaunnation   We  W  ^ound'?,'*"'*^""' 
every  conversion  recorded  ?n '  the  nTw  T?,    "'"  "^"""^ 
mstantaneous    work.     It  mUt   ^,.7  J    J,"*"'™' '''^^ ''° 
what  was  common  in  the  fifstM         i  ^^w^^^er,    that 
possible  in  the  eighteenth  cm.'f'^t,'""'  '*<"""«  ™- 
tho  22nd."  records  WesW    ■Iwlf^-  .^"S"'™  Sunday 
too,  by  the  concurring  ev^iencc  of  ,„"Tr  °-  '^'^'^'^<=^l 
who  testiKcd  God  hal  thus  wrou  'ht  Tn  1    "°?  witnesses, 
them,  in  a  moni,,.nt  such  a  ITf^"-      ?  '^?'"selves,  giving 
as  translated  .he"  'out  of  dlrkn  '°  '>•=  ^P"^  "^ «'«  Son 
and   fear    into    holi°,e  s    „nd    r     ■""      '^'"'  °"' "''^i" 
Wesley,  "ended  my  disputtnf     7^'?^-    ^ere,"    wiites 
■Lord,  help  Thou  mv  ZSl'"       "''' "'"'  ""'^  "'?  »"'. 

of  yeSg!\VXfeaUr*'"  ?-°V''"^^'  "^ '^™''t  and 
It  grew  ev^en  n  orY  ur.  en  ThT^  *"*  '"'™'  'o'^"<c.<r 
fortunes,  he  must  w"rfot her,  of  tl  eTn'"'',''*".^?;"'"''' 
duties.     To  cv,.ry  one-man  or  l  P^"^  *'"'  "^  ""-'ir 

whom  he  was  for\  moment  in  .""'  ""&  ""^  P""'  with 
some  word  for  hi.,  1^,"^  Tb,  n'^''"^'"'''-' ^■""'''  ^P-^ak 
road,  the  ostler  w lo  took  Jt  ^^f,'"^ }'r''^'-'^  »«  the 
-ant  of  the  housl^  otnorgtsf  ii' VeTi.,:i« 
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ff^  ^"i^  !?    '""'j'    '^"''"y   ""^'•'^'^  ^'"ne    brief,  solemn 
.mpreluded   «ord  ot    counsol    and  always  with   strango 

At  one  inn,  Wesley  and  his  companion  were  served  bv 
f,py.  y"™S  woman  who  at  first  listened  to  them  witii 
utter  md.Herenee  When  they  went  away,  however  'she 
hxed  her  eyes,  and  nether  moved  nor  .said  one  word  but 
app,.ared  as  much  a.stoni.sl,ed  as  if  she  had  seen  one  risen 
from  the  dead."  And  there  must  have  been  something  to 
compel  astonishment,  and  even  to  startle,  in  these  sudlen 
and  unconventional  challenges  of  Wesley.  His  appearance 
-the    lun,  clear,  intense  lace,  the  level,  steady ^!yes,  the 

of  the  I  H  '''^^'"''n'  '^^  '"■™  "f  ""^  >^cholar,  the  a  cent 
of  the  g<.ntleinan-all  these  mve  startUng  power  to  the 
impre  aced  and  sudden  appeal,  that  seeme^d  "Jo  break  out 
about"    ^'  "'  something  of  the  awe  of  eternity 

liverance  he  sought.  He  was  just  recovering  from 
pleun.sy;  and  when  tlie  new-born  joy  broke  into  his  soul 
Wesley  records,  "h,s  bodily  .strength  returned,  also,  from 
that  hour.-  Coleridge  regards  tliis  as  an  inver-s  on  o 
cause  and  effect.  All  that  had  happened,  he  thinks,  was 
that  the  pleuri.sy  was  gone;  and  cKarles  Wesley  mistook 
the  improvement  of  his  health  for  a  spiritual  change  In 
the  misimerpreted  physical  ferment  of  that  vanished 
pleurisy,  Charles  Wesley,  according  to  Coleridge,  somehow 
lived  to  the  end  of  hfs  days!  So  simply  ?an  a  greaT 
philosopher  e.'iplain  away  spiritual  phenomenal 
Ihe  conversion  of  diaries  Weslev  was  marked  by  a 

°""Tr  """.^."i^-  "'  ^'^^  'J'"'*?  "'■"^''^'  ""d  burdened; 
trembling  at  the  point  of  a  faith  ho  was  yet  unable  to 
exorcise.  A  devout  «omr.n  in  the  house,.who  assisted  in 
nursing  hmi,  was  seized  with  the  conviction  that  she 
ought  to  speak  some  words  of  comfort  to  him  But  he 
was  a  clergyman,  and  she  only  a  servant.  How  could  she 
venture  on  such  an  impertinence  ? 

She  took  Mr.  Jray  i„  whoso  house  Charles  Wesley  was 
lying  aside,  and  with  a  burst  of  tears  told  him  of  the 
impulse  which  pressed  with  overpowering  energy  upon 
her,  and  asked  how  could  she,  a  poor,  weak  sin?u" 
creature,  undertake  to  guide  a  minister? 
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yo£^o^'%^Z\Vt'^.r'^-    -'"  «^  B™,..  ...pea, 
they  UTpa^^  thTt^SblC'r'  "'«'''^.-   ^ut  after 

4sf!?-  "-•'  Thou-'Th'^i  -i  hter„r:„x^ 

■T^hetff  ?£rf  7wX\:e°^.te  £ 
solemnity.    I  sigW   a„d  :«?  J.^ds  uttered 'wfthTke 

Si^'"  "^"^  ^^-^  '---^  i^LS  ti 

£rfareLt'^LVe:r'^,,'''«  P°r  -'"  -id, 
words  were  Christ's.  He  comZ^ii'"  '?"''«•  ^ut  the 
and  so  constrained  me  thatTl,  m*^  '"%  '"  ^^y  them 
those  words,  spoken  by  the  L  "f  "°^  ^'"'^"-  And 
and  under  thj:^  mys^r  oL  fmn?,^  »"  jgnorant  woman, 
deliverance  to  Charles  Wesley,  ™P"''"'  '"•""^''t  spiritual 

tea&'d  a  C  "^SfZr  f  -  »"-  "'  '•is 
ttethltKfen^^^^^ 
their  counsels  at  all  cost?-  and  th   "^  i't  *""!  ''""'"'ed 
rup  I    A  Kempis  and  Taylor  were  Z>Vt'  ''™  '«"=k 
William  Law  still  lived.  ^ HelZ  Xj"^  ^'^  f^aoh.  but 
thousands ;  and  WpsIp,,  f,       J      '"e  toaoher,  indeed   nf 
fierce  challenge'  kTndle'^    yThe'sl?  f '"'  ^"^  "  "'''  " 
the  memory  of  needless  .,,«■   ^      ®  of  wasted  years  and 
wrote  to  Lai;,  he  Hived  U  hrtfeolo'^"  l™,  y--.  ^e 
't  to  others.     It  had  been  to  w.?'"^^ '  ■>"=  had  taught 
yoke   and   to  those   to  whom  w   ^^  '""self  a  hatefu 
sound.     Wesley,  by  God^s  T  ^^i^l  Pleached  an  idle 
wiser  .teacher,^;hThad  ta.SK''"''/"""''-  »'  'as     a 
Christianity,  "Believe  and  f^^       u'?'   """  '™«  secret  of 

IL^Kf-"?'^  •^^^"'cTri^t'l it"alfthv  t*^  "^'"'■'    b'i'o™ 
shall  be  impossible  to  the^   stri"    ^  ''fi*",  and  nothing 

own  works  and  "ghteousne'ss.  S&'^^'^f'  "^  th.nf 
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mint  o'lVhirt'dsTl^'^  ""  ''"'  P™'"'^^  °'  '"«  f»>«'- 

"  •  Now  sir,'  he  cries  to  Law,  •  suffer  m^  to  as'-.  How  wUl  von 

so  „,  t?  i^  °T '"'"  y°"  """«  "•»  ""  "0  of  Christ  •  never 

Wesley  goes  on  to  say,  •' I  beseech  you,  sir,  by  the  mercies  of 
S  ™  r  r     "  ""^'I'ly  »"■!  imi'-rtiallV  whether^he  tr™  °^' 

rJr^Ti.  Pjr''-''P^'  ■"»«  »  great  teacher  so  suddenly  ar- 

ftat  he  had  other  teachers,  whom  he  might,  on  the  same 
grounds,  arraign.  ■■  Did  you  not  above  two  wa^s  aL  "  hf 
ZMrrV  "'"  ''^'-^'ion  of  Thomas  i  kL" L"^  Wm 
you  did  me  for  not  teaching  you  that  doctrine?" 

wKf  1.  M  ^°'"'  ?°  '°  '">■  ^e  '•'d  teach  Wesley  exactly 
whatBohler  taught  him.     "You  haye  h    '  a«eatmanv 

witn  mo  tor  half-an-hour  without  my  being  larse  unon 

torI7of  ■•'Trw"'"''^''"  ""'^^  ■"«  totafly'Xnt  L3 
Ignorant  of       Law  was  a  controversialist  as  formidable 

"en'^tSt:-"""'  ""   ""'  '''''^  "^  '«"-  "^  »  -y' 

It  IS  easy  to  understand  Wesley's  si  Men  fierceness  w'tl. 
Law,  and  yet  to  sympathise  wltb  Law's  defenof  T'„ 
had  completely  failed  ;'^his  teaching  e^st  wtky  year^^f 
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But  the  em^asis  lay  elsewherB  ^ t""'  ^^  °^  »lv2tion. 
spective  in  "Laws  th^eoZv  J  '''"''  \V;'  "^  '™«  P«f- 
softened  mood,  bred  of  H?f  nn„  °  ''*'  ^'■'^'^'y.  ^^  that 
in  which  Bohier  found  hiAa".7Trf  ""''^  ^''"•"•«. 
R-hler's  teaching  proved  so  in;t.„H  "'^'*  ^"P'"'"'  "hy 
of  Law's  failure  as^a  teacher  Tn»^  f  "r '"'«•  ^he  secret 
apmtual  condition  of  hfs  pupii  '  "'  '"^^'^  *°  '''^ 

wfdne:S''^^'«,f  °d^^';n  '^  T^^  of  a  new  life, 
of  deliveraioe.  and\e  ^^!s  T  ?K  j"^"  "■«  S''^'^'  day 
havetecomehistort.  Vordavsrew'^K''  ^  f"^""^  ""»^ 
as  Bohler  had  tau^.ht  him  "(i^h^t  ""f  °  f '''""^  P^"™- 
all  dependence,  in  whole  or  ^^^.''''^"'""''y  renouncing 
or  righteousness,  on  which  i  "??' "P?"  "'7  own  works 
hope  of  salvation  thoi^h  I  Jn„  •.™''"^.  grounded  my 
"P:  (2)  by  adding  to  fe  constant  u^'  ^"f,  T  ^""'^ 
means  of  grace  continued  Tayer  for  thif  ""  """u ■"""=' 
justifymg,  savin"  faith  •  »  ft.iY        ?■    ""'  ^^''J'  thmg— 

of  Chris^hed°fSrme^a''tr^i'TnH^'''  ""  'H«  "o"'' 
coldness^nda'clsta^f  So"tt!".?%''"'\-    -d 

curiorto"nttrCr>;J,;day  of  his  conversion  it  is 
some  voice  calling  to  him  ^ont  of X^  ''"?'"*^  "^  '^  ^o' 
seemed  to  catch,^everywhere  nmn'u  f-'^™"'  «'<"'d.  Ho 
coming  message.  The  verv  ai^  ^  ?  >?  ^^^"^  "^  some 
omens.  WheS  he  openeThis  New  T  >  '"'"P'""  ""'^ 
o-clook  in  the  morning  he  te  k  ?'"'',  Testament  at  five 
words,  "There  are  g°fen  unto  ^,7 '"'  T'  ^«"  O"  'he 
precious  promises  thalwo  Zuld  Z'""^"'^,  ^'"''  ^^ 
aivme  nature."  Just  beZe  he  tf^  hP"'""''''""  "^  *« 
opened  the  book  again  and  as  wl^),, I  ,"  'o?"  ^^^V 
message,  there  gleamed  on  him  L^'/r""  of  a  personai 

^hr  tUe^hK^^-'  ?  ^^^^-  o«" 

^Here.      In^the'^Sr  1^^si:  t^I^^V^Zl 
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Utcd  into  stormy  inusic  the  cy  of  his  own  he.irt,  '■Out 
ot  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  Tl.cu,  0  Lord  Lord 
hear  my  voice:  let  Thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  ol' 
my  complaint  ■•  Then,  through  the  ehant  of  the  swee 
voiced  cfioir,  the  thunder  of  tL  organ,  ran,  like  a  thread 
W  fo\;™°''  ""T"'  ^Pf^™»l  '^'^^S".  a  voice  whisper. 

h!  T„^H^>.  '^P'^  '■  °  ^"'^^-  "■"*^'  '"  '^'>  I^^d,  for  with 
del,,?;  Tu  'T','^^-  "!"'  "'"'  """  '^  P'«nteous  re- 
demption, and  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  sins-" 

In  the  evening  he  .ays,  ■•  I  went  very  unwillingly  to 
the  society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  ,me  was  reaLg 
Luther  s  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  and  across 

^r^a^En'ishmar'"""  ''' ^""'  '"""''''  "P'"^" '"  '•>« 
What  followed  must  be  told  in  Wesleys  own  words. 

IfTn,rf  .^'T'  '■'";'"'  ""  ""'  '"""•'  ""■"'■■«'■  f^i*!-  in  Christ! 
Chnlt^J  '"f  T*^''^  ""T^-  I  f''"  I  ■^'^  '■•>'■■"  i"  Chris. 
H.  hL  r^  '*'""""'"  •  *"■'  ""  »»™™"™  was  give,,  me  thai 
He  tad  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  save,!  „,e  from  the 

r„  r,^f-  '''"'*•  ^  '*»"'  '»  l'™.v  '"">  ■•'"  ">y  ."i«hl  for 
™Z  t  .  '""'  'V  r"  "t"^""'  '"■•'"""  'l™pitefailv  Ld  me  and 
WUn tv  h"-.  M''f.;'='"i'-d  "P""'*- '"  ^'11  there  what  I  now  firrt 
felt  in  my  heart  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  enemy  suggested 
tkltLT?nrt  ";""'  f--!'-=-">yjoy!-  Then  was  /iught 
tnat  iwacB  and  victory  over  s,n  are  essential  to  faiih  in  the  CaotSin 

del^^v  'i°I"'«""'"«  "f  '.'■  \'P«<^»"y  "  those  who  have  mourned 
SLt  .1  sometones  g,veth,  son.elimes  mthholdeth,  the,n  ac 
cording  to  the  counsels  of  His  own  will,"  i 

n,o^r!jl^'"f*'i°r'  '°  ^'"'■"y f,  S^"'^""^'  ''"""g  those  first 
^rtn  Vf  •^.<'''™'-»°™  .■•<"'•'>•   prove   Wesley's   kinship 

hardly  capable  of  one  sustamcd,  unshadowed,  perpetual 
,)oy.  But  bouthey  fastens  on  this  very  feature  in  Weslev's 
experience  and  extracts  fro,,,  it  an  argument  against  Its 
genuineness.  "  Here."  he  says,  "  is  a  plain  contraliction  in 
terms,  an  assur.ance  which  did  not  .mure  him."     Cole- 

fcrutt^'^a^nd  We'sl^"™^  '""^'"'^  "^'^  ^'''' 

I  Journa:,  May  24,  1738. 
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""nii«  auurance,'  he  »av.    • ».        .1 
«ro»g  pul«  or  throb  of  ,:*n;,|ir™°'^"'  "'  ',""•  ™o™  than, 

and  s  concurring  determination  .^  "  •  ''"''  ""'  I»»"t>on  true 
ob^nge  took  plLinVSv',","'''''™  '!,"  '™"'-  That  tZ 
and  conflrn,.  L  in  thi,  «pTanatinT"  '"  '"'«"'  «"="«»  -d: 

«  bit  of  exposition   t«St«l   .1  "   ">"<' «citi,.g   tlmn 

though  ColeSgedistrrsWesieT  ^t  ^?™"'"  «•" 
"Surely,"  he  says,  "it  s  rend^H^  '>«<"«>tradicts  Sou  they, 
too  absolutely  to  affi  Jit  "&„  .^tr""*  'assurance' 
trusive  suggestion  of  the  mJ^       P''"'?'"^  *">»  uny  in- 

Alde'-^^'^e  Tprere^'^r,''^-'  '1"'^-'"  - 
He  was  lying  at  home  sick  anH  ^'^  brother's  life. 

The  first 'i4ulse  ofThn  Welv  IdTh^'*'  '?  P^^'" 
was  to  carry  the  news  to  thJl    ^  ^°  "'™''  about  him 

ten,"  writes^Charles  Wesley  Cvf".^™"'"^-  '"^"-"'"S 
tnumph  by  a  troop  of  our  4nd7anri''H'>  ""?  ''^""f?'"  *" 
We  sang  a  hymn  with  r^ll  ■  '  i*  declared,  •  I  believe ' 
The  hyin  is  sup^po'efr^'^rd  parted  with  prayTr!" 
verse:—  ^^     u  to  oe   that  begmnmg  with   the 

"  ^.^'"T',','?^  wondering  soul  begin  ■ 

H„      f  ^?  t'"'""'"^  '™'n  eternal  Bn 
How  .,hall  I  dual  triumphs  raii 
Or  sing  my  great  Deliverer's  praiLe?" 

few  months  later.  Its  mus  c  runs  rh  '""^P"W«hed  a 
history  of  Methodism;  the  evZ^n™"?''  '^S  *'"'l« 
repeated  wherever  a  human  JnP'ff  •  "„  ""«<='«  is 
receives  Christ.  "  *""'  '"'h  intelligent   faith 

conve^orThf  tr  r'?'  ''^'""«  ^^l"""-  o{  Wesley's 
of  England-touch  Zre'''^X"--°f  «-many  fJd 
earher  stage.     Who  traces  th7gr  aT^s^StuXvern? 
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under  Luther,  which  transfi.-nrod  Germany  and  created 
Protestantism,  must  go  baoQ  beyond  Luther  to  another 
Lincolnshire   parsonage  -  to   Lutterworth,  where   John 

IXfll'Tr'^'h^'''^''  '"'"  ^"*''""^.  and  was  the 
centre  of  the  spiritual  movement  which  durine  the 
fourteenth  century  swept  over   Kngknd.      The   E&^^h 

seTr^trfth^dTir^  ^""^-^  '"t'  ?"^»  ''""-'f  "'^«  "o 
( Wa?„  v'  L  t^  ""■"' '°  Wyclitte.  and  the  Council  of 
WycUffe^s'I^!^  ^'Jl"'f  '>"dyof  John  Huss,  direct 
wyclittes  bones  to  be  also  burnt.  Ensflishman  and 
Boliemwn,  in  ,ts  jud^ent,  represented  twin  f  "ces  ^d 
must    bo  smitten  wfth   like   penalties.       The   Moravian 

f^L  T  r"i''  "'"'"?'•  '•"=  ^^"™y  generations  whch 
followed,  by  direct  spiritual  descent  from  Hu.<»;  Luther 
was  his  spiritual  heir.  And  so,  after  more  than  thrni 
fXuJT  ^''""^^'--•'inS  cameZcl  to  Engfand' 
miT.  „;...'  •  P"'"'.,'?  ^""'^y  '■•"'"  ^"'ter-s  lips  in  the 
httle  gathering  in  Aldersgate  Street.  Great  debts  are^ 
this  way,  sometimes  greatly  paid.  ' 


CHAPTER  Vin 

WHAT   HAD   HAPPENED 

night  of  May  2d    ,7,1  f«     °  A  dersgate  Street  on  the 

thin.    memUl;.''s'o,^ethrnr'r/  ^"^  '•"Pr"  ^  "o'ne- 
WesTey's  life.    It  lifted   h™,,,  ™''"^"'?:      ^    "hanged 
■nto  certainty.       It    transfi^ur 'd  ^''T*'  °"?'  "f  doSbt 
Nay,  It  did  something  more    it  ,r^''°i''/'''°  PO'fer. 
history,     A  purely  afcuTr  Witness  iff  r""^  'T^  "^ 
the  movement  which  had  its  starHn        •  ^"^''^  ^''"l^'^es 
room  on  that  night  is  hktoricX  Jr"'  '°- """  ""'« 
than  aU  the  spleSdid  victories  Lvl.iF'""'  ""PoManoe 
Pm.      Bat  for  it  there    S  Z  ^n  M^.f^i.™"  ""dor 
under  any  sky,  and  English  sBeakinP^*"*"'^'''  Church 
■fit  still  survivcd-or  if  ihaTnnfT  ^"'"^'antism  it^self, 
-would  be  bankrupt  of  spiritua?  fori?""^  "-""'«'  Lesley 

oaulTar^slrrSeturs'"  '""-^^T  -  '«^«1-'e 
.bear  the  authority  of  famous  name,     '^''?''  ^^""^b  they 
inadequacy.     Coleridge   as  we  havT  "*  1"'^?  tumorous 
Charles  Vk'esley's  conversion   no-K™  "-'^"'  discovers  in 
eovery  from  piurisy       T  re  °o«'"«'  i"""  ""'°   »   «- 
perature  in  h,^  blood^ot  theSal'''    ?  '^*"   °^  '«"- 
torces   mto  his  character       Southed,?  H^  "«VPWtual 
same  way  to  resolve  Wesley's  ™?2„  1  ^"^"'-^  '°   'be 
physical  terms.    He  trices  tL^*'  «''P"'enoes  into 
hour  on  the  nighf  of  May  i  JT"™'  °*'  ">"  S^"*' 
or  of  hisstomacl    But  t?nmke  Jobn  w '^  "f  '''^  P"'^« 
and  not  Ks  soul,  the  scene  of  such  wnnnf  ^  J  ^"""""h. 
the  source  whence  radiate    uch  fa™  f'/^l  Ph«nomena, 
only  be  regarded  ,«  one  of  "he  mo«        '°^'.*<""'=*'^'  =an 

•■o«eet  that  obstinate  L^  ^'itft^  tft^t 
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Sis? "  •'"*"•' '""  •'■-'  I- 1.  u.  dbg^ 

at  Oxford  andin  Gerrrir  th!^^^  ?"  V  '?'"'""'  "«'«i'"i^ 

Wesley/spiritual  nature     Ti"^''«'  "S^  conviction/^  of 

into  a'n  unVakabl^  purpoJ'^^Hr^J  f  Sih'a't '"^  '"""•' 
surrender  to  the  ^reaf  fZ,.J„      j  ,  '"'"  moment 

of  religion.    And^he  d^  This  Ir^^f  '^^  ^'^-^  "^'^i^" 
pleteness    rare   in   human   „v      '      *  '''""''<'"  »"<*  <"»«- 

says/a resolved r-rWelv^ToTtf     "I""""'''?.-  he     . 
compromises,  wore  at  anv    ?J1'»     half  measures,  no  easy 

his  heading  o(  tZ^\7.X^Zk^  ht?  t"^^ 
It  was  of  heroic  «bre     Heli»inn  Slk-       '  '"y""y  '<> 

anodyne,  a  premiZ   nafdT  """^  "'"  °°  P'«'«ant 

deoo/ous  fringe  SZ  ^m  '"'""  «'«'"»'  «»fcty,  a 

the  chief  bus^^is  ^  e.k'nfe'^Tr'  "  *""  'J^"  ^'^"^ 
religion,  too,  at  every  sS  th^  7  r  .^"^  '"  ^^''^J''^ 
Ho  woJld  follow  thJtruT'a,  I,  '''«^°'.'»1  "°'e  of  passion, 
through  all  wSs  ''*  '**'  "  »'  »"  "«k8  and 

the^I"  ^tlT ofVo^d'ISen  ^'^  h"  °"'  """^  ''™  -'» 
root  of  all  religioT  tL  sub,nil/*M"''Sr^""'>'y'hat 

this  rhythm  befwi«thtr:'ojLS^^'i°l'r! 
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others,"  he  says,  ••  was  nnjL,  f?  Amenca  to  converf 

But  1«  J' ;  ^-«  neve    myse^  con       ed  to  G^d" 

ot  this.      Later  still,  and  with  p1^        '■  ^  ■""  •""  sure 

anJof  which  he  wT/teaoherH.\''!?   '^'"'  ""■''""d 
many  .nstnictors  and  had  read  n,.^    k*'','"  »'  the  feet  of 

of  forgiveness,  but  its  cause  T?^  '''^'  ,*"«  ""t  t£e  fruit 

inever^l^o^rhis    "A^Fesentits  «ffe'ts     He  hj 
of  Chnltianity,  lyin.  !o"n'„'^'  ""j  "'^sed  the  great  secret 
of  aohild;  thi'sS^r^rsM^f  '»''"' '"telligeZ 
ft  ^u'  '^?°''«  '<"'e  throuih  cCr'""',""'  '^«  ^^  gift 
through  Christ  and  by  f<^fh    .     i  '  »  ^"'"ation  receifed 
^pmt  of  God  and  veriTed  in  th.  "*'™?""'  """'t^d  by  The 
^.  Wesley  himself  suppfe'  th„   ""T'""'""^- 
time  he  had  misaprf  ttr        ^  evidence  that  un  t„  ,i,- 
his.  spiritual  2Z^±  ZTtl  I'  r'*'™-  ^e  ht': 
senes  of  self-judgmefte   «n^  ?"S  ''^  ■"»  "^n  hand  in  a 
makW  a  con/plefe  map'„f  Lf'''^?  .""d  oatalogued   Sd 
pves  tlis  by  vE^ay  of  pTehceLh'^'""'  experielce.'    He 
took  place  at  the  roomSIlder^^'^i^r"  »«<=ount  of  what 
what,  at  each  successivesta™  ?  ,1  k"^''*""*  he  explains 


his  religion;- We"  mZrot^the,''^  ^'f  fiie  fiundrtforof 

LD. — "T  woi.™,-_*._ii 


the  stage  j 
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I  WM  of  the  Gospel  of  c£  '"°*"'"S  <>'  ""e  l»w  u 

Thb  Schoolboy.— "The  ni.it  «.v  ™ 
ochool;  where,  outward  res^Ji  l-  *''^'' ?««"  "ere  spent  at 
more  negligen    ZTmT  w  «  """"T^'  ^  "^  ■"«<''' 

Scripture.,V„dsairmypZer;mor;i„c.''"T'   ^- """  "^  ""e 

I  wa.  continually  iga  J„rt Thi^tH  Tf  \^  "'"'•  "^en 
rq«,«tan«.  ""       ■'  "'^'  ™"y  *■"»"  '""^A*  nu  to  call 

tiof"°TseTaTart.'^^"""  *"*'""  "'""'"■>™  of  "-yoonversa- 
I  «>mmunic;.:i'  eC  ^<^riVrCt'  '"  ^ligiouaLrenTt 
word  or  deed.  I  b^Sn  to  aim  at  »„^^  T°-'  '"  ""'  "•■«"■«'  i- 
I  ^  a  gooTchrl^^'  ^  ''"^"V '" 90od a  lif,,  IdouiM  not  but 

much  offended  at  oanr^rbi  oftth  vlH^*'*"''  '".'^™«''  ^  ''»» 
the  time  of  oCtHim^Ta^P^'H  "'"!,'?'  ■«"  '"  P^W 

agisting  the  poor  and  rick  anJdoiL  wC  ^wl*!  f™""- 

x-^Thre^d^'er-i^H^^^ 

tunitiee.  I  omitted  no  ™^io"  Z ZZ  ^l^'.  "  ^'  "-"P"'" 
suffered  evil.  And  all  thi»  T  l„ll ,  u*  *°^-  ^  '"■■  ">»'  ™«on 
directed  toward.  i„w„dho,in-r    f  >>«  "°'hi"«  ""I™  «»  it  wa. 

apprehend.  myi„-srz^%-iri"jtnr"L! 
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gavt  mt  my  atmmnct  of  accptaxt  with  God     At  a.:  T 

yet^ZX™T;l°°"Jo'::';  co„temp,at,ve  J„  convinced  me 
nothing,  being  alonran^r."?'^  """'  ""'""^  >«>*«  "<> 
to  pursue  i,„lTl,l'  ^  "*'  ""n^ersations  instructed  how 

cautoualyagainat  trusting  in  ollari  lorks  th,.?  h.'I?-^'  "°  '"i 
me  from  doing  them  at  all-   ( >     th7t  Tp  r  '«' f-f '"■™g«l 

woS;\X"o\rr;;rut:^rdr^  °^ '™""«.fon-yow„ 
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Thirty-nine  Articles.    But  for  WgsIpv  »»  f^-  i.- 

expenence  proves  afresh  that  a  Jfed  may  survive!" a  b 
depolarised,  not  to  "ay  dead  ^  "  P''"*"'"   ""^  ^ 

Ks     Th«  L  T-'T'''^  *•■''  ">«y  '"'^«  become  pffi 
wde^s.    Ihe  peril  ,s  they  may  become  unverified  for£Z 

SLt^rit:^t?;Sn.;rr'^,?i 
this  p„i„t.,j;  i,f  ....ny'SL^^K?  .l>";sr  ;e  s 
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the  Ho?y  Ghost  dZ  in"       *""'  ""^"'"■'    N°'  ^^-^n  ^h*' 

human  conscience.     Weslev  had    »«  fo.,  '■alMy  the 

were  two  eternal  contradictories,  mercy  and   nsticc     ^nd 
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Christianity -that  in  ClirLst  is  found  that  subliiim 
meetjng-pomt.  God's  Kift  to  the  believing  soul  I  not 
Z  Z%t".' ''"'  J".-^''«'^'"i"°-  Christ  becomes  for  tha 
f^l  «  J  w  ","'■  ."Khtoousness."  So  the  vision  which 
transhgured  Wesley's  life  was  that  of  the  oompletrand 
all-sufhcient  offices  of  Christ  in  redemption-oC  of  a 
fo"n,pe'ilI;si'or -^  ""'  '-''  ''°P-'  -'^  V  "^yo"^  »- 
But  Bohler  taught  him,  too,  the  secret  of  personal  and 
YnJT'^\H?l'  ^^'^^'oy  *•"'">  before  lCT;38l 
w2'  It  wi'T"  '"''  '"'"^  "^  **"''  '''"d  of  aVit"  it 
1^  i?^'  r"    *?y''      *    speculative,    notional    airv 

shadow  which  Uves  in  the  head  and  not  in  the  heart^ 

Uulhr^w'T  "^  t"  °™,  ^''"«'''  "  i«  true  m^t  hate 
taught  Wesley  a  better  deKnition  of  faith  than  this"  It 

hl\'".t"'""  ^"^  eontidenco  which  a  „,an  hath  in  God 
that  by  the  merits  of  Christ  his  sins  are  forgiven  Lnd  he 
IS  reconciled  to  the  favour  of  God."    Weslev  held   tl,i! 
defanition  of  faith  with  perfect  int„l  ectual  ctarne^-  bu 
It  was  a  mere  unrealised  abstraction  ^'eamess ,  but 

^wcaJ^tfeL^^f^tirravrd-a^^ 

^enSrofT'  ^  ^"^  ^"""-  exists'^already  a^dlndT 
But  that  is  teaching  which   easily  runs  into  neriln,,. 
r  wh  re"  Ut  i^.jfded  that  the  Vdo."o?  fS  i 

^o^c^^^JX^S  n^a^^^ 

^rKX^nvrx^rdJrtLt^r 
Tire  tr  ,tt"  ""f ^  """"^ '"  *";■"  ^y "'« s"'  "f  «od  °  p 

I  he  truth,  as  far  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
human  thought,  ,s  that  faith  represents  the  concurrnce 
of  two  wills,  the  Divine  and  the  liuman.  It  is  irapoSe 
without  the  grace  of  God;  so  that  grace  is  L  eS  ra, 

^rlr77/TJ"'  ™°'"''°"  °f  ''»  exfrcise     B^t  eZthe 
grace  of  (jod  does  not  produce  faith  without  the  cons  « 
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a.deJsoul  to  reach  some  ant  7„i  "'o  ?"'"ggle  of  the  un- 
l^edh,  a  divine  i.pl^rt^r^::'^^':^ -■„;;.;; 

oeirL^sri^ratt^^^^^^^^       T  T'^™  - 

the  direct  witness  of  the  H„lv  «  •  •  *  P^f^oo^l  soul  by 
immediate  fruit,  1  tZl  pit  Th  ^  h"  ,"•  ''""S^'  "»  "» 
was  already  embedded  in '^WeLv'f.^  ^°'"°,*V°'  ™"™. 
w.th  perfect  intellectual  deS  s  ^if"'"'  ""I  ''f'^  '' 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us"  ITh^T  ■.  "  ""  «"*«"  in 
!"any  years  before  ■certain1vw„  *""f°  '»  his  '"other 
>t.  If  we  can  never  l,»l„  ^  *'  "P"^'  '^  conscious  of 
state  of  salvation  lodro!^^  T -"""Z  """  "«  "«  in  a 
should  be  spent  n^i  Toy  but  in  f*""'  "^  •"«'"«"' 
T^n,  undoubtedly,  in  th^^iift^ -.r„f-?,  ^^ii^S 

the^ht^thTSt^t:^^^^^^^^^^^  -t^d  on 

state  a  man  can  have  IsXt  w1,Tk  u'"  ^'■°™  "Pi"'"*' 
contemplation  of  hil  own  IrooJ  w  V"^  Jenves  from  the 
tracts,  by  a  strictly  wS  Ztj'Sn^  °'  ^^'"^  ^^  «- 
He  practically  hefd  his  moCs  bl??  th.t  ^'"^,.^?'^'- 
given  consciousness  of  accenf»n„„  %i.  ??',*"y  ^'^inely 
experience  and  one  conS  to  Irif  ^"^  ^l."  '">•" 

of  l:ripturatt:,tro°f  J'  ""'  '"?«  '"«  -"x-ity 
what  is  technically  caUeT^L""'.."  V^'  'l''<^'"n«  of 
fay  that  our  spiritual  conscio  1  ""'f  ^°  '^''"y  *'  i^  to 
>t  lies.  As  a  result  of  foSvner.hr  ""  ""'""■  "'  '»>at 
change  has  passed  over  thlZT  J,  ,'"""■  ^''-P^'^lous 
to  His  univ'erso  is  tr^nsHtu"™  "  Th/f ""?'' '"  ^"^  ""^ 
no  longer  an  outcast,  bu^  1  child  p/f™"  ■""""'='•  *« 
ourselves  that  this  aiaiinjf  chan  -o  d^  ?  P"™'""'*' 
report   .tself  to    the   consclutS  '  cL"Tt  Z'tl^ 
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purpose  that  the  child  He  has  received  into  His  family 
ngam  should  continue  to  believe,  what  is  now  a  lie,  that 
he  is  still  an  outcast  ?  Though  God  smiles  upon'  him 
must  he  still  think  that  He  frowns?  After  sin's  dark 
substance  is  gone,  can  it  be  God's  will  that  its  shadow 
should  remain;  that  the  pardoned  soul  should  carry  the 
burden  of  sin  no  longer  reckoned  against  it,  and  feel  the 
imaginary  stains  of  a  guilt  that  has  been  washed  away  ? 
Is  it  credible  that  the  only  soul  to  whom  God's  face  wears 
a  mask  is  the  soul  He  has  forgiven  ?  And  He  wears  a 
mask  to  hide  His  forgiveness ! 

Surely  this  is  a  paradox  of  incredible  quality !  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  That  is  a  triumphant 
credo.  But  who  will  rejoice  in  a  forgiveness  so  furtive 
that  not  even  the  soul  to  which  it  is  granted  knows 
whether  or  not  it  has  happened  ? 

The  denial  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  involves  the 
most  amazing  contradiction.  The  soul  before  pardon 
believes,  what  is  true,  that  it  is  condemned;  but  after 
the  great  act  of  pardon  it  believes,  what  is  a  lie,  that  it 
is  still  condemned.  And  God  keeps  silence !  He  sends 
no  sign  or  whisper  of  comfort.  It  is  pleasing  to  Him— 
the  God  of  truth !— that  His  restored  and  forgiven  child 
should  still  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  falsehood !  This 
is  an  incredibility  of  transcendent  scale !  It  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  God's  Word :  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 

This  divine  witness  does  not  belong  to  the  realm  of 
miracle.  It  is  not  independent,  as  Wesley's  experience 
shows,  of  human  conditions.  It  varies  with  the  mood 
of  the  human  heart  itself;  it  wanes  with  waning  faith  or 
grows  clearer  with  deepening  earnestness. 

It  is  striking  to  notice  the  variations  in  Wesley's  own 
mood  even  after  this  great  experience  cauie  to  him.  On 
the  very  night  of  May  24,  after  he  had  left  the  little  room 
m  Aldersgate  Street,  he  says,  "  I  was  much  buffeted  with 
temptations,  but  cried  out  and  they  fled  away."  They 
returned  again  and  again.  Two  days  later  he  describes 
himself  as  "in  heaviness  because  of  manifold  tempta- 
tions." Still  later  he  finds  "a  want  of  joy,"  and  traces 
Its  cause  to  "  want  of  timely  prayer."  In  Wesley's  ex- 
perience, in  brief,  as  in  the  experience  of  all  Christians, 
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I  found  the  difference  between  VhL'  }  ^®  ?'y»'  •'e™'" 
Then  I  WM  sometime  if  nT  often  "^  "^  f°';'"«'  "««• 
waa  always  oonqueroH"  Here  ^aS' .t°,'"'"?""^L  N"'' ' 
too,  wasTictoiyl  *"  """i'sle;  but  here, 
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BNOLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

"  Our  light  looks  like  the  evenivg  of  the  world  • "  ;„  .  I, 
pathetic  and  eiDreasivB  wnw).  .  ..  6        «wr««.     m  those 
Reformation  oFSer. " lubliKh.rfP^'^' <£'  \N«ional 

as  of  some  dreadful  anH  .w.         •  ■  .        shadows 

that  Wesley  w"s  IIT^'^'^  rhTi/rirl  ^''''^^ 
sible  to  understand  the  scale^and  Jwer  J  Zr^^l" 
without  some  preliminary  »ttpn,n,    ,  i°      "?'  "<"■'' 

upon  which  it  wasXne^  ^      °  "*''**  ">«  fi«'<l 

exL7ted^^,i;7g  reCon  trhrr"?  k""'^'°S  "- 
of  wickedness,  ^^heXgiand  of  that  7^v  "T'-^^^ 
were  gross;  its  sports  wer^e  brutal  its  n/bUcHfi'^''''' 
corrupt;  it,  vice  was  unashamed  Walno'^^einrti^  Z^ 
not  invent  political  corruotion  hnt  ^!  ^  .'  "^^^^-  ^^ 
he  erected  it  mto  a  Dolirv  C' i^  '.  \*  systematised  it; 
fermented  inTe  pCures  of^hf '  '^^'^''^ '  <=™«W 
the  general  spceoS      ¥,^h   °    ""*  """d,  foulness  staineS 

Chaplin  curS  the  sfriorton  *"!."•'  ^°''^'  ">« 
his  sermons;  the  kL  sZelk.™.  ,.""""/"""''™  '" 
of  his  voice.     The  r),fnhl      f  2r  T.""'?'  *"<*  "'  'lie  top 

called  on  lTawy^5t,^fcalXSeM,it^^^^^^ 
makeout  who  she  was  "  saiH  t  (,»  „i  i  5  '  ,  """''^  "<" 
-ore  so  dreadfuuTs'e  mtt't^  a  alylf^^Ht^:;""'  »'«' 
JuftirZ  A-L  ^e'l'Xl  tT"  '^«  «'-t-Book. 
pressed  to  deaT  JhT 'refutd't  H^I'L'T  ^T, 
chaise.    The  law  under  whjeh  wolf  tre^^Uble'Tb 
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teenth  century  mustTudeerf  k  n^/^"''-,'"  '^"  T''" 
by  its  best  element  Jbyftsrelk  ion   or  ^w!.^'f°"';  ^"' 

And  Georl'^l'I/"^'''-''^  "1'^'  '°  sword-edged  phrases 

over  bZrJTCL    ^?  '''"""  "''''  ""P'  'hese  tears 
Third's  S"  ™'"^'   """"°'-y    *<"■«   ««»ge   the 

of  ^Utfeth^TvrTe  ''f'""'r  P"'c"^«  °f  ""'"her  divine 
oi  mat  aay-the  type  of  a  class-Sclwyn's  chaplain  and 
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parasite  who  has  written  down  his  own  character  in  his 
own  letters.  And  Thackeray  sots  the  dreadful  portraU 
in  the  perspective  of  history,  when 

"all  the  foul  pleasures  and  gambols  in  which  he  revelled  were 
played  out;  al  the  rouged  faces  into  which  he  leered  werTwoTm" 
and  akulls;  aU  the  fine  gentlen.en  whose  shoebuckles  he  kS 
uym  thejr  coffins.     This  worthy  clergyman  takes  care  to  tell  S 

he  1  Z  "",        "^  '"  •","  '""S™-  """"Sh.  thank  heaven, 

he  IS  not  so  great  a  rogue  as  a  lawyer.  He  goes  on  Mr.  Sehvyn's 
errands  any  errands,  and  is  proud,  he  says,  to  be  that  gentleman's 
proveditor.     He  waits  upon  the  Duke  of  Queensberryi'  old  Q  'l^ 

hoL"t''"^'\ '!!?"/  f'r  *'"■  """  "istocrat.  He  eomes 
home  after  a  hard  day's  christening,'  as  he  says,  and  write,  to 
h^s  i«tron  before  sitting  down  to  whist  nd  partridges  for  supper 
He  revels  m  the  thoughts  of  oxcheei  ad  burgSndy-heTa 
boisterous   uproarious  parasite,  licks  his  masters  shoes  with  ex- 

taste  of  tlmt  b  aoking  as  much  as  the  best  claret  in  old  IJ.'s  cellar 
He  has    Rabelais    and  '  Horace  '  at  his  greasy  fingers'  ends.     He 

in  »ecret-a  tender-hearted  knave,  not  a  venomous  lickspittle 
JZ.»^  '  'f  "^  ■"■!  '^'^^}"  ^"«  ^™'  '>"=  attained  a'^con 
of  his  delirer'"^"        ^  '^  ^"''"*'  ™"'^'  '"''  "''^"'"'  "y'^ 

"Was  infidelity  endemic,  and  corruption  in  the  air?" 
asks  •Thackeray,  as  he  contemplates  such  amazing  divines. 
The  bad  morals  of  George  II.,  he  goes  on  to  lay,  bore 
their  iruit  m  the  early  years  of  (?eorge  III.,  and  tho 
result  was  a  court  and  a  society  as  dissolute  as  England 
ever  knew.  Thackeray  was  a  satirist,  but  these  pictures 
owe  nothing  to  the  gall  in  his  inkpot.  The  safire,  we 
repeat,  hes  in  their  truth. 

Now,  a  roligion  has  always  tho  sort  of  clergy  it  de- 

century  were  gross  and  unspiritual  because  they  repre- 
sented a  faith  exhausted  o^  all  spiritual  force  it  in 
the  Englaiid  ol  that  day,  wo  look  behind  all  mere  failures 
in  external  morality  to  the  spiritual  causes  which  account 
inH  "li'i  V-"  "'^'"'-  J''  *'^  "'^  *8«  "f  »  shallow 
L.ij  ".'•  °f  r  ■  "  ^«'^™  «""•''«''   ""xl   militant, 

served  by  wit  and  humour  as  well  as  defended  by  logic 
It  had  captured  hterature;  it  coloured  the  generalim^i- 
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^^^T^^CS'^  ^'-^•"^  i'  -  enthroned 

DeirofreigLSthrntirrvT™''^  ""P.°'«°'^    -<» 
little  patch  of  uncertain  n^fi  I   ^j^P®  "  """"'"S  but,  a 
atheism.    It  doernotTenTp    r  ■"*  ■"' '"  »  '''""k  sea  of 
Him  out  as  a  fore"    u  hmnmr'"^T"'!'°«-  ■""  ''  "a^cela 
ladder  of  revelat"on  betw  x7  h     '^"^    ^'J"^^^  "^^  gulden 
the  Bible  discredit    duf'  ^""'  "L**  '^""'.    Itleavcs 
the  uncharted  3nat"on   an5"  r''^'^"*™"  »  ''^''k  of 
off- shadow.     Men  wfre  left  L  i^t„  r"r  "k  • "'""  ""-^  f"" 
Wen  on  some  frail  ladder  of  hm       "i''  ■°'"  *  ^"""^owy 
m  .those  sad   days   there   wlthrnh^'"--  ^'"^  *'^''« 
Deism  outside   the  Churehls   inliH„  °^'™""g  ™ist   of 
mist   almost   as  evil  and    H»n       ^  "'^"  ""efe  was  a 
Arianism  had  captured  almntT     ?P'?   »°''   ""'"fe^sed 
Churches;  and  S   unconZL°'''5''='"'y '.''«  dissenting 
reigned,  iA  spite  rf  its  aZI    •      u  P?"'eal  Arianism 

The  sense  of  ^sin' wa^1af„   l^d  with'lttf ""  ^\"^'=^- 
too,  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  3  J!l      •  ''"J„Sro*n  faint, 

The  religious  literature  „f  'X,       ^'"^  ^^''^*- 
pale  andTneffect^Tfh^:  tt'oTGod?  'fT --ously 
even   those  who  professed  to  h„H-        •''•''  ''®'=™e  1°^ 
theology  of  the   Se  "  God  "  savf  Si?'?'"^ «  ^°  "•« 
was  an  idol  compounded  of  (.1^  ¥'''«  Stephen, 

of  frozen  metaph^ff' ■  ThereT""?  •  "J  '"dition*^  and 
once  touched  *human  life  But  ^  »  ^°d  I  and  He  had 
and  in  a  far-off  land  He  had  n  .  *' *  '°"§  ''■"«  a^„, 
own  world.  The  grotesoue  Deifv  /p'S""^^  ^'^  His 
was,  to  quote  Leslie^'ste^gen  Srai^  °1  ^'*''P  ^arburton 
justice  whose  sentences  were  nfriL  l"Pe™atural  chief- 
world;  a  oonstitutiSnorrchwho""!.  1?  •  "''".-'''•'"''' 
stitutional  compact  and  "ot  ?ed  frnl  fl***  "'^^  »  ''™- 

Hves;  «od  of  ^whom^tlrg'L'S  Clfd^  T^^nn^Sf  Cd"'^ 
"Clcer  U  He  than  breathing,  nearer  .ha-  hand,  or  feet  " 

'  "  """"'^  °'  «"«"•''  T''»"«l^.."  40.,  ,01.  u.  p.  33i 
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sUted  in  the  belief  that  God  ever  revealed  Himself  in  the 
attairs  of  the  modem  world.  Fanaticism  was  the  imaei- 
nation  that  He  revealed  Himself  by  any  touch,  or  breath 
or  tbrill  of  influence  to  the  personal  soul 

Deism,  we  repeat,  thick  with  Arctic  fogs  and  frozen 
with  Arctic  chills,  constitutes  the  working  theologv-  of 
that  unhappy  age,  lu  that  theology  Christ  is  attenuated 
to  a  shadow.  He  serves  as  a  label  for  a  creed,  but  He 
has  only  the  offices  of  a  label.  His  Gospel  did  not  consist 
of  good  news,  but  only  of  good  advice.  It  was  not  a 
deliverance,  but  a  philosophy.  A  decent  Chinaman  who 
took  Confucius  seriously  might  almost  have  preached 
mne-tenths  ol  the  sermons  of  that  period.  If  he  had 
oonoea  ed  his  pig-tail,  altered  his  complexion,  disguised 
hunselt  in  cassock  and  bands,  le.arned  a  few  technical 
phrases,  and  spoken  of  the  Gospels  as  true  but  very  re- 
mote histories,  ho  might  have  passed  for  a  sound  divine 
with  a  very  orthodox  appetite  for  a  fat  benefice.  Leckv 
says  with  cruel  aecurr  y. '  Beyond  a  belief  in  the  doctrini 
of  the  Irinity  and  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the 
veracity  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  uivinis  of  that  day 
taught  little  which  might  not  have  been  taught  by  the 
disciples  of  bocrates  or  the  followers  of  Confucius  " 

Now  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  a  code  of  ethics. 
It  IS  not  a  chapter  of  remote  history.  It  is  a  group  of 
great  and  majestic  truths;  truths  which  transcend  the 
understanding,  and  are  robed  in  mystery;  but  which  must 
shape  our  lives.    First  and  last  it  is  a  message  of  redeem- 

S!  IS''^  T^r?u"'?"*/y  "^  *  '•"'"^  propitiation  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  of  access  to  God  through  the  priestly 
offices  of  Christy  is  of  its  very  esseuce.  Its  supreme  gift 
18  the  life  of  God  restored  in  the  soul  by  the  miKhty 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  *    ■' 

But  all  these  great  doctrines,  which  do  not  so  much 
belong  to  Christianity  as  constitute  it,  had  somehow 
slipped,  not  merely  from  human  faith,  but  almost  from 
human  recollection  at  this  stage  of  English-speaking 
Chr.stian.ty     1  he  message  of  "  entrance  iHto  the^Holiest 

bZliivL    r  ff"'     '""^."°  '""""inK  for  men  who 

believed  they  could  saunter  into  God's  presence  with  a 
few  pol.te  oompl.ments  at  any  time.  In  the  religion  of 
tkat  day  there  were  no   tears  of  repentance     The  note 
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'^'"'"'^  "^ -°'"« --^  t.^.  .??ow75^,^^^^ 

"An  office  key,.  pi„i.,„,tj„^^j^^„ 

Swift,  in  oiifi  of  k*     1 

««ly  in  to  s«e  the  si'cretarvM?""?'  ''"'«»:  "I  was 
gone  to  his  devotions'  and  TA  ^"'"'Sb™''*.  but  he  wL 
several  rakes  did  the  samp    X  ""«"'«  '^e  Sacrament 
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appeal  to  cowardice.  Bishop  Sherloclc,  indeed  resolves 
rehgjon  into  a  judicious  balance  of  odds,  "Us  Ten  to 
one,    he  savs,  m  substance,  "that  religion  is  true     If  i? 

true  the  .^1"'"^""'  ''^/"'''ed.  If  it  turns  out  to  be 
true,  the  Mnner  has  made  a  very  bad  bargain  indeed  " 
^h?t'\'-'"'  °°"  i°^'"'"'™t  of  a^epid  relif^^.  So  ail 
the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  cighteSnth-c^turv 
dmnes  ,s  in  the  terms  of  Io|io.  and  has  fhe  chill  of  S 
?  ifKiH'™'  ',™°'"="  °f  ^^'»'  d^y.  in  a  word   had  fut 

fhfj^'i'^  Stephen  says  of  the  most  famous  preacher  of 
that  day   Blair,  that  "ho  was  a  mere  washerout  dealer 

thaT  the  red  i^T^P'^^t'  l'"'  §''"'  'he  im^resln 

giftiw-sa^n^'itrll 

and  clamour  m  it;  but  for  the  little  comer  of  mfonaUtv 
that  IS  much  more  depressed  by  the  stink  within  than  bv 
tarv  of  r^  7"^°"'-  Middlut'on,  another  Church  dTgnT 
tary  of  that  day  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Hervey  ridicuW 

Sseitn'^friStg'^^"^ ''''-'  '"  »'«»  -  "de'rtruf 
I  wSl'v*^'-  rl™  "^  T,"^  ""'"«'  '"  *»  Church  (he  says)  that 

I  siV'^ifdVU't^  ttr7tr«,^3Tr  ''■^  ■" 

To  „s  who  had  not  the  happiness  to'lXele      X t\  K 
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^'^'^^^'  ^  J;;™  "f  P™de„ee  extended 
?i'e  aro  p,Tt  into  the  retort  IZ^,  1"'^  ^"""""^  °f  'hat 
't  will  bo  seen  to  consist  „f  ^^^'^  ^'^^'"=^  '^'^""ed, 
"Don't  be  drunk  oryou  wUlr,t"''''''"\''''«  ^hese:' 
ooiumit  murder,  or  vou  shaT  J  I  y°J  '""'"'i !  ""r 
should   be  happy   and   thl  ''r^'^'*-    ^""y  man 

thoroughly  res^p^-^Ubk"         ""'^'  '"    ^'  ^'^m  i«   to    be 

to  «o:iJ?rA~s?he1o'?i'^  ^"^  T''-'  l-"'  -eful 
classes.  Vf/S;  Wo  L  "|„r"^  °^  *"  "'^"'""«d 
on  foot  for  taking  tlfe  "  not  "  ^o,,f  „7''S' n''''~"»  »  P'"" 
and  putting  it  in  the  Creed      Th,,  •       «^T"J*°'^'"™ts 

anf tSihLtZr^^.  ferf  of,  •-;■-  in  dark 
our  age,"  he  says,  -is  an  avow.H  T"^  "^'^  distinction  of 
growing  disregard  of  it  "  sZtTZ"^  '',','«''">■  ^''•^  « 
fi'gh  gifts,  sup^plies,  in  his  own  ~  ^^f'  "'"'  ""  '^'^ 
of  the  spiritual  blindness  anrH„?l,  u'^P";*"™  P'oof 
Churehes^f  that  day  He  ?orbade  wiv  «  1'."^  ""  "^« 
Wesleys  to  preach  in  his  dm™  .?  Whiteheld  and  the 
cathe/ral  city  lay  the  most  d/^'i^^^K  ""  """"«»  hi« 

inEngIand4he^oalmTnerso?^tn"*  '"'^  *'"P«'«^  «'■«» 
by  any  of  the  forces  of  Phrl  ?•  Vs^ood,  as  untouched 

saWs  in  Cen[rallf^a'^'"i^r2Z^  '.^^  •?""  l^^^ 
most  powerful,  the  most  earneX         ^«s'.  the  wisest,  the 

of  that  day  should  uke  th"  atti[,T7°"'i°^'il?«  '"'*"?'' 
his  work  siows  what  was  Xtl.  ''"'*"'^  ^«»'oy  »nd 
of  that  time.  ButWs  contf.  '™'  '"'"P^''  "^  ">«  ^i<"gy 
the  lapse  into  ine  rheaXniLm^ofT  I"'  disquieted  f^ 
sound  of  the  bells  of  his  Sdj'  K  'I'l"'^  "'"'"  "'"^i" 
indignant  at  the  spectacle  of  an  „^  *?"'  ^^  .Sf™*"  Piously 
EntEusiasm  in  gofi  men  wL?nM '""'"'"''  '"«gi>larity ! 
mg  spectacle  th^an  vicTTn  bS  men  TL?  ""^  *•'"'"- 
cant  mvers  on  of  spiritual  vXa  ,     •   "'  ™<""<'  S'gn  li- 

No  feature  of   Ee  eighteenth  T,"  "^"5''"!? ' 
onrious,  or  more  deeply*^  chanLl^-^-"''^'"'*^^'^'  '»  """e 
"enthusiasm."     It   was  the  ''!?'  W"  '^^  ^read  of 

divine  was  much  more  anxion??''""^^   '^'"S'     ^  """"d 

-picion  of  enthurm,^°thryz's!L.!irfV/4! 
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.^  phnoTo;^;,  t  rCCr:i/  eo.„pro„,ises  in  polities. 

culminated  and   broke  in  tfecl^lW    ""'*!?  T^'  "'"' 

had.  first   taught  "he  divinl'r^ht':  tZ'Td'T.  ^ 
pmocuted  all  who  doubted  tfat  doctrin?'  Then'S 

ae,ts;er^TC'i'y;r£  irlS  ? 
=nthnsvL^  rn^F~°  -'  ?— 

ciples  with  the  -1  cWr  f^U^y'-'^'i.r^nU.fotPt 

thf 'dTcls'f^sr't'r  "■'  -r^M^-iiridt 

thcnselves  '^^  *"  ^""""^^^  ^«  '^y  'he  clergy 

And  yet  the  spmtual  hfe  of  Ens-land  at  tti/moaent 
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revoufon  to  save  .uch  a  peoZ  tI' "^^-^^-^Z 'Piri'ual 
must  blow  afresh  over  the  S  knri  ^k"''/'  Pentecost 
Pentecost  must  fall  to  kindle T^b  fl°  '  "'/,*.™'  "''anew 
souls  once  more.  And  Weslev  „..  T  /  ^»'"'  ^  men's 
God,  for  that  greatlTk  '  ""  "*"«'*•  "d  "ained  by 


CHAPTER  II 

BEGINNING   THE   WORK 

I  knew  you...  ^id  M^  HuTt^X  ^^1"^?^%^ 
Z°  w^e 'oner's  '•yP?'?j'«./»  ^o"  ">ade  us  Sf  W  eve 
In^t  ZrL"?A  J*"""*'  ^^^^y  received  the  news  with  a 
WI,„   ^"i^T"^  anger  which  is  almost  amusiZ     Hi^ 

sY^m  ••  ■  a'i'il^*'  'f '""8  ^'?,  ■»  attack  of  .^enthu 
siasm  —a  disease  much  more  dead  y  than  anv  Icnown  tr, 

•"is^ti/rf  ■■.^"^"■"'"8  '"'o  enthusiasm?  he  writes 
IS  bemg  lost  with  a  witness.    I  pleased  myself  wi  h  the 

IT^lTrA  T?8  ^'^^-  b"'  °<»'  that  ^  over,md  I 
am  afraid  of  it.  I  heartily  pray  God  to  stop  the  pr^ls 
of  tha  lunacy  .  .  .  What  /act  means  by  his  not  S  « 
Christian  tilfast  month  I  understand 'no?'  crie^li. 
bewildered  High  Churchman.  "Is  baptism  nothing 
makehrsw^'stl';'""  ""'"'P"^^''  "  -  "P-'ate^ 
But  then  John  Wesley  had  already  moved  to  anothn, 
FoTirT?'.^-  ^°  »"^  spiritual  ch^ronoTo^  the  biSh 
day  of  a  Christian  was  now  shifted  from  his  hantism  to 

X"w°IhTLr';''"  '»>"  «'?an.Re,"  as  Miss  W?d|w„<^° 
says,  with  a  flash  of  profound  insight,  "the  partition  line 
of  two  great  systems  is  crossed...  parui.on  line 

Wesrey,  however,  was  the  last  man  to  be  moved  bv 
I^,n.  .  "'  and  perplexities  of  his  friends.  A  ready  on 
June  i3-only  three  weeks  after  his  conversion-he'w^ 

He  Wlf  to°s?u'5v  "7  •"  ""'  '1;^  *'''™"''"  settlemeX 
ne  lovea  to  study  religion  in  the  concrete,  to  trv  it  bv 

the  supreme  test  of  life.    The  actual  eiiperience^of  the 

human  soul  was  for  him  the  final  lo?ic.     lE  the  Morav^ 

settlements  at   Herrnhut  he  would  find  a  whoe  00^ 

mnmty  living  by  the  great  truths  he  had  just TearnS" 

and   he  hastened   to  cross-examine   the  experien"^  of 
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lived.  "'"""^  ""1   thB   manner  of  life   the" 

half  a,nusins  and  half  pS  of  W„T"  S'^'^  "  P''^'""=. 
with  group  after  gro.i^  of  thL  „!^?f't^»  conversations 
anxious  yet  s  rnDlo-imnVlo^  „  !•  ^  "'•)'  Peasants,  and  the 
gated  thfir  beli^ran,  t  o'tirnr'T th^e  "'''"?  ''^  '"'""- 
peasants  German,  or  filtered  through  »  r^l'-^'' S""'""' «f 
the  ...xperiencos  of  one  devo.  f  "        '  ™°*'''''™' 

reached  Wesley,  and  he  iLZod  1'?^^"'°  ^^'■'"  """'her 
fatien^eyes.     bare  was  ll'S'oTt  ^"1  'T  •""" 
■ms  of  l„„„tt„  life  an  1  1,S'^  *'?;'•'„'  '"ns- 


"  "'".  "roiuor  oamuei  "I  ai,,  -,;,i,  ;,;■  ''•"""y  wrote 
versafon  is  in  heaven  in  whom  L  fu^^''^"^}  "^"^  "on- 
Chr,st,  and  who  walk  as  Hlwaled  nf"u'^  '\'"  »«»  *" 
holy  a  thing  Christianity  is  aZ  hnt  °^\  '^^  '''«''  and 
that-I  know  not  whw^Xoh  17/''''' T  I^'-'*''"''' f™" 

neuher  purifies  the  heart  nor  renews  thfi'li"-  '^""^^  '' 

Wesley  met  Count  Zin/ondorf  XV  >  f  i 
community,  a  man  with  a  Si ,.  f  ""^  ?-^  ?*"' **°f»^'an 
hundred  ways  remarkaht  b^ut  i»  ''^^'^"'"  ""^  '"  » 
Zmzeudorf,  who  in  social  ^tandiL  J'}""^}"  note  that 
so  much  nearer  Wesley  than  R^^i"''-  '"  education  was 
much  less  than  did  thatiwlvm3  "^^^'""'^  W««'«y 

vians  witl  keenest  svmn^fJ'''^'?"'  ^"'<^»  "f  the  Mora- 

of  a  ehild.'r'theTer^^'it'vri''  ''''' ^'--^^ 
preacher  in  turn.  .But  he  cS  ^. ''^^''  ""■  "-"-Fnter- 
stmate  English  comi-aon-sense  i^d  ^'  P^'.^'h  £is  oh- 
system  ani  the  t,-pe  of  pTetv  t  n  V'""^"'^  the  whole 
^es.  On  his  return  to'^Sanrw"""'^  *'"^  ^'•'^'^J 
Zinzendorf  a  grateful  letter Tdlof  Hi  ""■""?  '°  Count 
he  had  seen;  but,  he  added    he  hmJj^ .  f™^  "^  *hat 

Moramn  friends  "the  fruit  of  mvZA  -°  ^    '  ^^ 

on  a  few  things  which  I  d  d  noTlJZ   ''^  "Pu""'""'?  f'cely 

I  did  not  understand  them  "        ^^^^^'  P^''''»P»  because 
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ohf.^e",  'He  TnZ.  L'\ "'"--'-. of  Wesley's   v.ork 
Ugion  k  for  I  im  no^l",!;  °r  "?'"'!"''  ^'im^te.    R<^ 

sciences  it  formerly  ooldd  only  dis^.ie^'"'^  '°  "'"^''  "o"" 

urgent  message  to'^wS  to  vCh'  ™''^."5'    f  °.'  "" 
the  signs,"  sajs  WesW   "  ^f  setIC  H.     '  ■     ?\''?^   '^I' 
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cte-«trLtet^.^°'.,tl..1°-i"ion  over  „e,  fo, 
mg  to  hi»  faith  it  w«  unto  hit°- "   "y'  "^''^"y-  "  ^c^rf- 

Uo  recoKls  aifain.  -At  «i»   tk 
«v,ng  mad,  soreamW  and  tormpn,"'-  ?  y°"°»  """"«> 
»% ;  I  had  a  strong  2f  jjl T,  '""^entrnff  herself  oontinu- 
I  6«ian  she  was  °?iU     |h^  fPf"''  "» »>,«■    The  moment 
»U  tge  time  I  -'as    "uing  her  ^1,™° /^ "  •"«'  "^^^^ 
«nd  wUling  to  deli™r  yo?'         j^^  of  Nazareth  is  able 
as  usual,  the  great  power  nf  rL    ^'^"'^^  •"  M'-  Foi's 
had  been  in  Lpair'^evera   ?.     *'"'  •"''  ""^  <>n«  who 
that  she  was  a  o'lJud  TGi|^.?"l  T"*^  "'<'  "''»««» 
»wpn,  to  shine  like  stars  in  V^    T-  i"  """"^''  »»  these 

"^X'Trr^"-v^        '°"''^' """ 

threshold' of  the't^'e^rrk'^of^f',^  equipped  »"  'he 
awakenmg  of  his  oountXen  %i.~'h  "''S'""' 
^  a  sense,  is  complete.  Whit,  »  S",  AP'""?»'  "fining, 
the  good  tidings  of  refirion  «.  o^''r'^'P«'  '°  P'^ach 
new  and  intolerable  bonXe  And  b  ™'""'''  """^  » 
Gospel  with  a  new  accent  nf»  •  <""»  P™olaim  this 
■n  fiTs  own  experience  aVlonl"'^,,  ^^  J"  verified 
of  multitudes.  '^  He  has  ^11  htf  u  ..  ""^  *«  ''i'Mss 
utter  sincerity,  his  scoS  nf  "'"^  thoroughness,  hS 

«>lf-sacrifice;  'but  thrrgh'  S'Z'"'  i^^-Parbg 
gl-aLeT  -"^'-"^  "—  -:  o^viclot^firi 
gre^r^isrt  >„^f'J,^'7-t  in  God's  hands  for  . 

a  transparent  n>ediumThS''whK'X''Pi?  '«  °°^ 
to  other  spirits.  It  is  a  ohain^l  ?K  "l**  ''"°««  e'ear 
forces-the  living  enenrL  „7?fc  u"!"^''  '''"'"h  great 
mto  other  lives.  ^  WesTev  und^^,.,"'''^  Sp'rit-stJeam 
resembles  an  electric  wL  .Ml ?„'"*  "t"  conditions, 
strange  energy.  He  has Twet^fe^'*  «"btle  and 
of  the  eloquent  tongue  or  the  ln»,^^ri  ''■^^'"  "'^  that 
runs  back  to  eternitfthat  belon^f  Jj^  ,^'""  i  P^e^  that 

wt  c:  ^hir '™"^»  ~f »- tt  rrottfe 

enough,  almost  more  of  actirop'^ritPrrht'e^-^ 
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drowsy  ^.n^rwaUons  ^f  ,h»,   i      "^T*  »  '"»'  f"'  ">» 

«mehov  enormously  mul,ioherliL.'°,^^"^>u'.  «'"'■"  "- 


-r--™    v,.   uourers  wno  asked  only  tc 

alter  aiother.  shut  promptly  and   ain 
acamst  h  m  »ft„,  t„  t.,.  •:  •'  """  ."" 


outcast.        ^  '""®  '"'""  "»an  »n  eci;ln>,,ai,t i-  .; 

thfi :  'Sh'ed  't^ice^'ir^s;-  J"!!  ?^  '.T\-'-'^»   '■ 
that  I  fear  they  will  beirm«tir„;       ^"'•  ^'""■''enw.lj,  ,., 

present  with  us!  I  am  oonien?r„  n^*"  l^t  ^^^  "^ «°d 
We  do  not  stop  iust  nn»  Ji  Feach  here  no  more." 
opposition  WeZ'"t^  u  A  ""  ^"""  °^  '•>« 
cfergy  and  the  a^eraRe  churchg^  s  l!V'"°^<^'  ">« 
note  the  fact  that  at  A.;.  ™  ■  ^  ^'  '*  suHioient  to 

had  a  menage  he  cluH^ff-""""?!''  *''™  he  really 

denp^a  n,eTag^'th;o^iP;trsynah,  ''"'"""  """'^ 
spiritual  force  ran  like  a  fla„T«  ?|>'"?'''«^?<»ne  strange 
dWs  in  London  were  Shu  trr"'",*''.  ■'"''"» 'Church- 
b»ng  against  him.  ''"'  '"''  "  '""'^  ""d  enei^etic 

himLlfto?he"gad:  Tnd  t /cTundTi ''"'  '^"^'-^^  '«'-'' 
and  his  best  results  amonlt  the  f.^n  "'"".V*"'^'"'  ^<'•^"'■ 
cells.  Felons  waitinrinT  I  i  °'  '°  ""«  """demned 
bered,sat  in  cCd  1?a';ittssro^;h^'  "  '","''  ^  ^^""'n- 
those  harsh  days-in  ev«y  C  fsh  "["^'^r^.'''^  '*»' » 
records  preaohW  to  one  Lrt  £  ^""''r  '^'""■'<'»  Lesley 
fifty-two^in  number  and  an,nrP"7  °^  ">«  <=ondemne<r 
Rogers,  the  poet  a''  Ute  a  ?,?o  ,""  "  "^"'^  "'  '«»• 
fulf  of  young%i  k    in  dre's^?,?    ''■'"'"  "•■?'""  »  <^'"-' 

KioU.    Weiys  w^^^ro„^st^retur^-;„ta^ 
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for  the  gallows  fills  a  large  space  in  his  Journal.  Here 
IS  a  typical  story — one  of  many : — 

"On  Wednesday  my  brother  and  I  went,  at  their  desire,  to 
do  the  last  good  office  to  the  condemned   malefactors  It 

was  the  most  glorious  instaneo  I  ever  saw  of  faith  triumphing  over 
Hin  and  death.  On  observing  the  tears  run  fast  down  the  cheeks 
of  one  of  them,  I  asiced  him,  '  How  do  you  feel  your  heart  nowl' 
He  calmly  relibed,  '  I  feel  a  peace  which  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved to  be  possible,  and  I  know  it  is  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding.' " 

In  his  Journal  it  is  almost  amusing  to  note  the  rigour 
with  which  Wesley  still  continues  to  test  himself,  °and 
the  care,  not  to  say  the  eagerness,  with  which  he  collects 
and  records  all  varieties  of  spiritual  experience  which 
he  sees  He  writes  to  many  persons  wlio  have  come 
under  his  influence,  asking  them  to  describe  the  effects 
religion  produces  in  them;  and  Wesley,  himself  the 
frankest  of  men,  had  some  secret  charm  which  awakened 
frankness  in  others.  As  a  result,  his  Journal  is  packed 
with  human  documents  which,  when  read  even  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterwards,  affect  the  reader  with  a  curious 
sense  ot  reality  and  honesty. 

It  was  no  vulgar  and  peeping  curiosity  which  made 
Wesley  seek  and  write  down  these  stories.  The  truth 
is  that  no  one  ever  looked  at  religion  in  a  more  scientific 
way,  or  tried  it  more  absolutely  ".y  scientific  methods, 
than  did  Wesley.  For  him  it  was  not  a  theology  to  be 
recited,  a  history  to  be  learned,  a  philosophy  to  bo  in- 
terpreted, or  even  a  code  of  external  ethics  to  be  obeyed  • 
It  was  a  divine  force  entering  human  life,  and  undertaking 
to  produce  certain  results  in  human  character  and  experi- 
ence. And  Wesley  was  always  testing  it,  in  himself  or 
in  others  by  the  question,  "  Does  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
produce  the  results  it  claims  to  yield  ? " 

"  Experience  first,  inference  second.  This,"  says  Huxley 
I' 18  the  order  of  science."  And  Wesley's  attitude  towards 
his  own  work  is,  in  Huxley's  sense,  completely  scientific 
ilo  resembles  a  chemist  who  is  trying  some  new  com- 
bination. He  must  watch,  note,  verify  the  results,  in  terms 
ot  human  experience,  which  this  combination  produces 

Meanwhile,  the  three  men  who  were  to  be  henceforth 
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linked  in  a  memorable  partnersliip  of  Christian  service 
found  themselves  tofjether  in  London.  Wesley  landed 
from  Germany  on  September  16,  1738;  Whitefield  re- 
turned from  a  brief  visit  to  America  in  December; 
Charles  Wesley  was  acting  as  curate  at  Islington.  Thus, 
at  the  beginnrng  of  1739,  the  three  comrades,  for  the 
tirst  time  since  the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford  broke  up,  found 
themselves  side  by  side  again.  They  were  young  men 
with  no  ecclesiastical  position,  and  no  sense  as  yet  of 
the  great  career  they  were  to  pursue  in  common.  But 
all  three  had,  somehow,  releamed  the  lost  secret  of 
Christianity.  Something  of  its  early  power  had  fallen 
upon  theni.  A  gleam  of  the  fiery  tongues  of  Pentecost 
was  in  their  speech ;  a  breath  of  its  mighty  rushing  wind 
was  in  their  lives. 

The  evidence  of  that  strange  power  is  found  abundantly 
in  each  of  the  three.  Charles  Wesley,  during  his  brother's 
absence  in  Germany,  did  amaEing  work  in  the  condemned 
cells  of  the  prisons,  and  amongst  the  social  wrecks  of 
the  workhouses  of  London.  Crowds  gathered  round 
Whitefield  whenever  ho  stepped  into  a  pulpit.  In  the 
little  societies  already  in  existence  the  presence  of  the 
three  was  a  sort  of  embodied  flame,  and  remarkable 
nieetings  were  held.  Sometimes  whole  nights  were  spent 
in  prayer. 

"  On  the  first  night  of  1739,"  says  Wesley  himaolf,  "  Mr.  Hall, 
Kinchin,  Ingham,  Whitefield,  Hutchinn,  and  my  brother  Charles, 
were  present  at  imr  love-feast,  with  about  sixty  of  our  brethren. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  as  we  were  continuing  instant  in 
prayer,  the  |iower  of  God  cin.;e  mightily  amongst  us.  insomuch 
that  many  cried  out  for  exceeding  joy,  and  many  fell  to  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  we  were  recovered  a  little  from  that  awe  and 
amazement  at  the  presence  of  His  majesty,  we  broke  out  with  one 
voice,  '  Wo  praise  Thee,  O  God ;  wc  acknowledge  Thi  3  to  be  the 
Lord ! ' " . 

Such  meetings,  of  course,  shocked  the  drowsy  sense 
of  propriety  in  the  average  clergyman.  The  preaching 
of  the  three  comrades  might  incidentally  yield  results 
of  a  praiseworthy  sort.  It  had  to  bo  confessed  that 
they  made  thieves  honest,  drunlaids  sober,  wife-boatera 
gentle.     They  lit  human  faces  with  the  glow  of  a  strange 
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iTn.nror"theT"iir''Turthr  w"  n  «f "-» -"■ 

vice,  the  worst  that  age  knew  it  w^f^  ^  °"^  ^""l 
tainted  with  that  dreaded  h";;;!!  J'™'?"''"" '  ^'  *"" 
thinR,  enthusiasm  -Even'  stthe'v*"?  n""''...*"'^'^'' 
hundred  years  afterwarfs  ..  ^'  '*'  ""^  *«  »">fy  « 
Wesleys  for  saving  men  Ind„„°'  ^'""'  f'-^i'*  '^e 
f.«hioi ;  and  CoSe  breal^'"'";^  ^  unconventional 
of  his  amusing  footnotes:-  ^       *"*  '*^'  ^''■^  <"»e 

for  the  twentieth  time  with  de  Lht   1'^    "''"'''  l"""  ™'' 

else  at  all This  darling  Cki-n..^  ^  """  ""^  """-'"K 

for  all  of  unsettled  mind"*  Th  '  '""""'«'•'"  i""  "n»fe  book 
tho«,  recorded  intrTpTut,  and  toTd""^ '^,';''  »"'*  '-'•*■"«  - 
tHe__woJ«.  aU,,   ia^the 'nexf  ;:^1"Z:  r^eTSi."^:! 

Ajl^le^ferr±'^:^?„'j^.^'-  -.^  A"^'  "f  the 
-this  was  indeedl&r  m^ir     ?  "■, ««'"''^''  centuries 

«.p^r:tiorfI:trCht:h'''"'H°°  ''^1"'^"°8  '^'-'-'  »f 
mo7e  than  the  app'ova^fthef^^^^^^^  "7''°"'  ^°'  ""'hing 
on  the  Bishop  oFlIndon,!  P',"  "*'  ™P«"»".  waiteS 
methods.  GiLn  was  a  dinl^fP.^1"  »nd^  justify  their 
man  of  affaire  but  anvth?!"*""'  '"  "■"iq^^ian,  a 
temper  from  The  fiery  S  of  fherT  ™°""?  ""«'  '''« 
ing  ardour  of  the  e7aZ  ist  .n  t  L'?'"''."'^  ™''«"™- 
He  looked  with  perolefed  kv  ^"^J^  '"'  '"""gined. 
The  brown  of  ASca„  sunfl  *'  ""'  '""  ''"''''«"■ 
faces;  but  they  w^re"ehoIarrinTf     ■"  ^^'^  "P""   ^^^'f 

ritual  of  the  Church      Tl,,.  h;!        .•       "^.'''^'es  or   the 

thej,  took  these  toihterally     '''"'""""'S  '•>"'?  was  that 

They  discussed  with   their  Bishop,   for  exa.nple,   the 
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propnety  nay,  the  necessity,  of  re-baptizing  Dissenters. 
■  hure  and  unsure,"  Charles  Wesley  a-gued,  "were  not 
the  same";  and  where  the  fate  of  eternal  souls  was  at 
stake  no  nsks  ought  to  be  taken.  But  Bishop  Gibson 
was  anxious  only  to  leave  the  Dissenters  alone,  no  matter 
how  moonsistent  with  the  High  Church  theory  that 
policy  might  be.  Charles  Wesley  waited  upon  Gibson 
later  to  notify  that  he  intended  to  perform  such  a 
baptism. 

"'It  is  irregular,'  said  the  Bishop;  'I  never  receive  any  such 
infonnatton  but  from  the  minister.' 

" '  My  lord,  the  Rubric  does  not  so  much  as  require  the  minister 
to  give  you  notice,  but  "  any  discreet  person."  I  have  the  minister's 
leave. 

" '  Who  gave  you  authority  to  baptize  ) ' 

'"Your  lordship,'  replied  Charles  (for  he  had  hien  ordained 
priest  by  him),  'and  I  shall  exercise  it  in  any  part  of  thi  known 
world.' 

'"Are  you  a  licensed  curate  ? '  said  the  Rishop,  '  Do  you  not 
know  that  no  man  can  esercise  parochial  duty  in  Lond-n  without 
my  leave?    It  is  only  ttub  si/eiitlo.' 

"  •  Hut  you  know  many  do  take  that  permission  for  authority 
and  you  yourself  allow  it.'  ' 

"  '  It  is  one  thing  to  connive,'  said  the  Bishois  '  and  another  to 
approve.     I  have  |Hiwer  to  inhibit  you.' 

w  i'^"^  ^1°''  '"^•'''■'l'  e^""  """  power!'  asked  (Charles,  all  the 
Wesley  in  him  hardening  into  stubbornness  at  a  threat  'Do 
you  now  inhibit  me?' 

"  ■'  ^\  ^""^  "'"  ''°"  P"^  matters  to  an  e.\treni,  ? '  cried  the 
perplexed  Bishop." 

Plainly  troublesome  young  men  these,  who  refused  to 
dilute  religion  mto  platitudes,  or  button  it  up  in  polite 
conventions  1  '^        '^ 

Of  the  three  comrades,  the  Wesleys— perhaps  because 
they  were  older  and  better  known— were  .o.'ardcd  with 
more  suspicion.  All  official  brows  frowned  upon  thoiti 
Iheir  opportunities  of  preaching  steadily  narrowed.  The 
Uhurch  at  best  was  a  liard  stupino.her  to  the  brothers 
John  Wesley  was  his  father's  curate  for  throe  years  the 
sole  occlosiasti.  al  uhnrgc,  in  England,  he  ever  heldf  Cliarles 
held  without  a  titlo.  a  curacy  at  Islington  for  about  as  many 
months,  and  was  driven  from  it  practically  by  violence 
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explain,  and  iustifv  tho  „,  p'<.i't-iiiiig  oi  tliu  Wesluys 
agLst  th^m.''but  U,o  m.iT?  shutt.ng  of  all  pulpii 
Sat  theon™'ln  the  "Z/nf  ,'"  "'«,  "'"'anac  wreck 
of  the  ph/si„a"„u^^f:Sjf,f  39  on ly  on  '-["-« 
a  result  of  Wesley's  nrpanhin,,  1     i  ?"  remarkable 

the  Church  had  cloS  h  '  fin  '"="''"'-'d.  and  already 
son  for  ever  Southev  HnH,  f/'P"?  ^"  enthusiastic 
sion  of  tl,e  Weskvs  i^  hnds  just.hcafon  i„r  the  exelu- 
sorvicos  hol.ll^  tie  Htel7\r  '"■'"*''  "'"^  watch-night 
the  Wcsleys  joLd  We  have  ri"""!.  "'l""'''^'  '"  ^^"^^ 
ing  which^aited  till  three  „V1  I  "'""  ""^  """''  ""'<''■ 
w«  swept  by  a  wave  of  11  ?^, ,'°  ""'  "'o™inS,  and 
•■  Such  a^  meeting?  said  ^Zht%T"'7^  '"«"»^«' 
Hanoe.  It  was  an  ex^^mDr„f^'^  ,  P''"'^e»««  at  de- 
which  gave  just  oft4rtfth:^et  r  ^rrthe'T''™ 
buch  excessive)  devotion,"  he  addr-fl^?,  Lh  ''''^^■• 
sane,isnot   ikelyto  leave  it  so"     A  i     -i  •     *  """'' 

of  keener  insiirht    tracpl  ,/,  <.-'.''""<ige,  with  a  flash 

the  new  mZmlt  to  ^ha^  hT'S^T'™.!?'  ""t  &'^y  '" 
of  the  easy-chair"  "'  "'^  ^'"'o  PO'son 

"f  Wrtrfand'^'auleTf  "T^^-^'-"  --ms  the  first 
Wesleys  di:;;;ieled  .t  ™sciel;7the' cf  •'"™%  ^'''^ 
day  by  their  Uncomfortable  ™rne4°eLVw'*^^  "^  """' 
thu.siasts."  This  was  h.,t  o  ^„r7^.  ^™y  "ere  "en- 
dangerous  lunaU.r  So  in'^ut;*:fflr'"f-'  '^^  ™™ 

mechanical  Church  order   ,n?Lki      "^"""^    '"?''"    "^ 
forces  beginning  to  sti^ln  tr'r^;^tl"lif3  tn^g! td"*"* 
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There  is   somothing   almost   amusing   in   the   sluwlv 

a  „;^    ^        ^^"  y"^  a  8trango  clerical  phenomenon, 
a  preacher  who  used  words  of  lire  in  the  pulpit:  who 

lT^.''^^l  ^"""^"^  '°  *  P*'*"'™  of  P'ty-  "M  somehow 
set  their  tears  runnmg  too.  It  was  plain  that  no  starched 
conventional.t.es  would  long  restrain  a  divine  at  once 
so  youthful  and  so  ardent.  No  one  knew  quite  what  he 
would  do  next.  He  was  preaching  in  Bermondsey  Church 
to  a  great  crowd  while  a  still  vaster  crowd  filled  the 
.""j  JrY-'*  S"}f'^?'  ""''''1«  'o  find  admittance.  Why 
^sked  Whiteheld  should  he  not  go  out,  turn  a  tombstone 
mto  a  pulpit  and  preach  to  that  great  multitude  eagerly 

ZwH^-  p"'°°-,  ^''^  ??*'•'"«'«  of  that  dumb  wafSng 
"nTt  '°.^"™'o°d.'sey  churchyard,  he  said  afterwards 
put  me  hrst  upon  thinking  of  preaching  without  doors. 
■I  mentioned  it  to  some  friends.^vho  looled  upon  it  as 
a  mad  notion  However  we  knelt  down  and  prayed  that 
nothing  may  be  done  rashly."  '^    ' 

WW  f\  ^''"•Sarefs,  Westminster,  one  Sunday  morning 
Whiteheld   was  practically  pushed   into  the  pulpit,  anS 

F.fnSff^^n ""'/'!''  P™i^'''  of  the  officials,  ani  to  the 
scandal  of  all  ecclesiastical  sensibilities.  A  few  days  later 
he  went  to  Bristol,  but  by  this  time  the  clergy  generaUy 
had  taken  a  arm  The  cUncellor  of  the  die.  .^se  sent  for 
him,  and  asked  him  by  what  authority  he  preached  in 
the  diocese  of  Bristol  without  a  licencefand  read  to  him 
those  canons  which  forbade  any  minister  from  preachine 
in  a  private  house.  Whitefiel<r  contended  these  did  not 
apply  to  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  he 
was  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  said ;— 

"  There  is  also  a  canon,  sir,  forbidding  all  clergymen  to 
frequent  taverns  and  play  at  cards;  why  is  not  that  put 
m  execution?"  Then  he  added  what,  to  the  shudderC 
chancellor,  seemed  the  worst  of  blasphemies.  There  wert 
things— the  souls  of  men,  for  example— which  this  hiphlv 
irregular  young  curate  counted  of  more  value  than  eVen 
the  most  venerable  canons  At  all  risks  he  must  preach 
o  lost  men  wherever  l,o  found  them.     ■■  Notwithstanding 

teiTknow.''''''''  "'■"  ™""  •""  "^"^  ^•"•"'''  "-  '''■"K» 
The  answer  was  solemnly  written  down,  and  the  ohan- 
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oellor  then  said  grimly :  •■  I  am  resolved,  sir,  if  you  preaeh 
or  expound  anywhere  in  this  diocese,  I  Will  SrJt  suS 
and  then  excommunicate,  you."  Thev  nartcrf  «.  .il-' 
pomt;  and  Whitcfield  goes  ^on  to  tellh^ow^ "Ifter  I  LJ 

Tit"  ^     A^  '"r*"  *''*'  ^'g'l'''  Po-^ef-     "It  is  remark 

rrrxeotm^nicardT'  "'  "  ""^  '  ™  "-"'^'^-l 


CHAPTER  m 

THE   FrELD-PREAUHBIG 

to  be  denied  '  """'"'■'  ^*™^  "'"'  »  "»"  '"o  "rgent 

stand   on   «   Htflo   -;.;^  J^fTuary   17,   173^^  i,e  took   his 

w«  a  congregation  of  only^»o,„e  ■'two"  hu^ZT  „tL^ 
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open-mouthed  listeners.    Here  was  a  strange  soeotaole 


■-.,     X  ,,.,gui  ue  aoing  tne  service  of  my  Creator   who 

hi3^eZri^rG^mtrx^'^t:L^^i?n't^s  °-j 

waiting,  of  uncertainty,  of  discoXe^en^'^f  TpM 
narrowmg  opportunitres  for  work.^The  dooi  oW  the 
churches  were  bemg  shut  one  after  another  agSnst  Wes  ev 
and  his  comrades.    It  seemed  as  if  England!.^  „o  place 

months  constitute  .  dramatic  pause  on  the  threshold  of 
a  great  work  Then  WhiteHefd,  first  of  the  three  im- 
mortal comrades,  broke  through  the  imprisonhR  lin°s 
nrear7r"jr'    ""^''.    """*    "^   ecclesiastical    ul    and 

rCrn:^i^wrd.Tnd  "^  »„trr  ^^ 
sr'  'rr  "^"'""t^  '» s™r  WgZd'fob^: 

rather  made  for  themselvos-a  free  channel        '™"°^"^ 

»lTn„f,  "P?"*;?  '"■'^f '  '"'S""  •>?  Whitefield  were  attended 
almost  instantly,  with  startling  results.  His  first  auZnco 
numbered   200,   the  second  ?ose  to   3000    the  thirf?" 

ITfo::^  *'  r'"'4\?*'f"7"'«°dedrvaltgatWin™ 
of  20,000  people.  Whitefiefd  looked  on  the  far4tretoh3 
mosaic  ot  upturned  countenances,  black  with  the  coaf 
wh  Lt„  '  '^T/"^  '"""  '""  '"'fo'Settable  woiS  hot 
while  he  preached,  he  saw  the  white  streaks  madTbv  the 
tears  running  down  those  grimy  faces.  ■■  The  o^n  firnia! 
ment  above  .no.'  he  afterwards  wrote,  "the  p^osnecrof 
the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  thouS  Ld 
thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  wZck  and 
some  m  the  trees,  and  at  times  all  afifectedaTd  drench^ 
m  tears  together,  to  which  sometimes  wa.s  added  the 
solemnity  ot  the  approaching  evening,  was  aCst  ^0 
much  tor  and  ouite  overcami  me."  "  BlessetC"  he  adds 
are  the  eyes  wlich  see  the  things  we  see  "  ' 

Ihe  ecck..si,«tioal  authorities,  of  c<.  .  i-.se,  found  fresh 
a^jumem  tor  a  quarrel  in  these  services.  They  were  a 
new  and  yet  more  farming  expresaon  of  •enthuj^m." 
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s  wrong  thing  was  being  done,  in  the  wrong  place  and 
in  the  wrong  way  It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
frost-bitten  formalism  of  that  day  to  Hnd  so  sensible  a 
man  as  bamuel  Wesley  overcome  with  horror  by  the 
circumstance  that  Whitefield  "never  read  the  Liturgy 
to  nia  tatterdemalions  on  the  common'" 

But  if  the  services  shocked  the  clerical  conscience 
they  .stirred  the  heart  of  the  common  people.  The 
aHection  Whiteheld  won  from  his  hearers  was  childlike 
and  touchmg.  They  hung  on  his  words;  they  blessed 
him  as  he  passed  by  them  on  the  road;  they  gave  him 
of  their  scanty  earnings  for  that  far-off  orphan-iiouse  on 
^S^^Vv,"  "^."^h  already  Whitefield  was  contem- 
platmg.  They  followed  him  with  tears  when  he  left 
them.  These  open-air  services  resembled  the  tappinir 
of  an  artesian  well.  The  dark,  sunless,  forgotten  waieii 
rushed  up  to  the  light. 

^"j  Whitefield  had  to  sail  for  Georgia,  and  he  sum- 
moned Wesley  to  leave  London  and  come  to  Bristol  to 
take  up  the  strange  work  begun  there.  In  the  little 
society  m  Fetter  Lane  that  call  was  heard  with  dread 
homo  dim  sense  of  great  issues  hanging  upon  the  answer 
to  It  disquieted  the  minds  of  the  little  company  The 
Bible  was  con.sulted  by  lot,  and  repeatedly,  in  search  of  a 
text  which  iiiij^ht  be  accepted  as  a  decision.  But  only 
the  most  alarming  passages  emerged.  "  Get  thee  up  into  i- 
this  mountain  and  die  on  the  mount  whither  thou  goest 
up.  and  be  gathered  to  thy  people,"  ran  one.  When  one 
chance-selected  text  proved  disquieting  in  this  fashion  the 
lot  was  cast  agam  and  yet  again,  but  always  with  the 
same  result.  There  was  a  quaint  mixture  of  superstition 
ana  simplicity  in  the  Bibliomanoy  of  the  early  Methodists. 
II  the  t«xt  which  presented  itself  did  not  please  it  was  re- 
jected, and  the  sacred  pages  were  interrogated  by  chance 
atresh,  in  the  hope  nf  more  welcome  results 

Wesley  at  last  decided  to  go,  but  even  in  his  ears  the 
cill  to  iinstol  seemed  a  summons  to  the  grave  Yet  his 
purpose  was  unshaken,  and  that,  step  decided  the  whole 
character  of  his  after  work. 

He  reached  Bristol  and  stood  beside  White.leld  while 
he  preached  m  the  open  air.  Wesley  looked  with  amazed 
eyes  and  gravely  pondering  brow  on  Cm  strange  and  vast 
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congregation  assembled  Then,  on  the  morrow,  in  his 
^^m.^"'  '  «"'"'""«''  to  b*  "ore  vile  and,  standing 
on  a  httle  grassy  mound,  preached  to  a  great  crowd  from 
mC^-  ?''«/P'"»  o'^'he  Lord  is  upon  mc,  becau" 
ml^h^^"""^  T  f  ^l?^^  ">«  GospeVto  the  poor.'" 
Whitefield  preached  his  first  ope^air  senSon  on 
W,^»"?i7l,-'7?9:  ««  weeks  laterfon  April  2.  John 
Zu^Lf^  ^"^  "'•"  "P*";*^  ""ice,  and  Charles  Wesley 
Inn.  ,  '  *i  "i-'^P'^  "^  •>"  comrades  stiU  later,  on 
June  24.  In  his  case,  too,  he  was  driven  from  the 
churches  into  the  fields.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
had  grown  sternly  hostile.     Charles  Wesley  was  acting  as 

Z?«''  PK  *"^'"  5  "u"™."-  "«^  P""^^^  repeated"^  S 
Bexley  Church;  and  the  irregular  vicar  and^U  ,„ore 
regular  curate  were  summoned,  on  June  19,  to  appear 

J^t'jtrnluays*!''."'  ''"""'"'■     ^"^'^^  ^'■''"y  . 

"  "■»  O™"  ejpreMly  forbade  him  to  let  any  of  us  preach  in  his 
djurch.  and  charged  us  with  breach  of  the  canon.  I  mentioned  the 
Bishop  of  London  a  authonsing  my  forcible  oiclmion.  He  would  not 
hear  me  ;  said  he  d.d  not  dispute.     He  asked  me  what  call  I  had 

™f  "?«<)■.  A  dB,«nsation  of  the  Gospel  is  committed  to  me  '  ' 
that  18,  to  St.  Paul ;  but  I  do  not  dispute,  and  will  not  pro- 
ceed to  excommunication  yet.'  •  ' 
™  li^k".  °"°*  has  taught  me,  in  your  book  on  Church  govern- 
ment, that  a  man  unjustly  eicommunicated  is  not  thereby  cut  off 
from  communication  with  Christ."                                        ' 

"  'Of  that,'  he  replied  'I  am  the  judge.' 
•  "^  "'""'J'r  "  ^I---  Whitefield'3  success  was  not  a  spiritual 
sign,  and  sufficient  proof  of  his  call ;  and  recommended  GaLlier 

a"f,Xma"LrhXw:^  """  ■"""  """™""""'  ""  '""■ 

This  was  on  the  Thu.p,,a-.  Whitefield  urged  him  to 
preach  in  the  open  air  oi:  the  following  Snndav  "If  I 
^"t  !^n  *"'f  Charl.  -  Weslevin  perplexed  meditation, 
I  "•'«»  break  down  the  breacli  and  become  desperate  ■ 
He  deeded  however  at  last,  and  he  tells  in  his  Journal 
the  story  of  that  fateful  .Sunday. 

T  .I!",!!?-'''  ■^""'  "*•  ^'-.iu''"  ^P""''  D»y— The  first  Scripture 
iCL  *  7'  Tu  ™J  J}"""  '■'"""  "»  »»"»'"  >"  Him  and  said, 
Master,  what  shall  we  dol'    I  prayed  with  West  and  went  forU. 
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rin^r,"*"-."''''/'"  f.''™'-  I.  '"""d  near  ten  thouwnd  helples, 
Tm  "•,"""«?"'  'he  word  in  Moorfield..  I  inrited  them  in 
my  Meters  words,  u  weU  aa  name,  'Come  mito  Me,  all  y,  that 
labour  and  an,  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yoa  rest'  ThfLo^ 
waa  witfc  me,  even  me.  His  meanest  messenger,  accordine  to  Hi« 
prom.-e  At  St.  Pa^'s  the  p«lm.,  leason.,*!;,  for  the^dTy  pu 
Ind  an  '"T  Z  ^  ■""  ^"^  S«~"»"t-  M;  load  wa.  ^n, 
I  knew  this  was  His  will  concerning  me."  /  j-    ,    uu 

Archbishop  Potter  threatened  to  excommunicate  Charles 
Wesky  for  preaching  at  Moorfields  and  Kennington  Com- 
mon, and  tlie  laitv,  too,  shared  the  prejudices  of  the 
clergy.  One  surly  landowner  served  Charfos  Wesley  with 
a  writ  for  walking  over  his  field  to  address  the  crowd 
Proceedings  were  settled  by  the  payment  of  jf  lo,  and 
the  bill  still  survives  as  an  historical  record.     It  runs  :— 

"Goterwr«.  Westley.  Damage^  ;^,o;  costs  taiod,  Xo,  i6a 
8d.  July  29,  IJM,  Received  of  Mr.  Westley,  by  the  hinds  of 
Mr.  Joseph  VardiNg,  nmeteen  pounds  sixteen  shillinBa  and  six- 
pence, for  damages  and  costs  in  their  cause. 

"  WiLUAii  Gasok,  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff." 

At  the  bottom  of  this;  instrument  Charies  Wesley  has 
Ti,"  K^'J^J*"^  '^^^  'he  things  I  never  took."  and  on 
that  da   "         »'P"*"='">'  sentence,  "To  be  rejudged  on 

It  is  abnost  amusing  to  notice  the  air~as  of  men 
steppmg  off  the  solid  earth  into  mere  space,  or  of  adven- 
turera  beginning  a  revolution— with  which  Whitefield  and 
the  Weslejs,  in  turn,  began  open-air  preaching.  What 
waa  there  so  alarmmg  in  preaching  a  sermon  under  the 
open  sky,  with  the  green  turf  for  a  floor,  .and  the  wide 
heavens  for  a  sounding-board?  As  Wesley  himself 
reHecfid,  there  are  excellent  precedento  for  open-air 
preaching  m  the  New  Testament.  Yet  he  tells  us  as  he 
watched  Whitefield  preaching  to  the  Kingswood  colliers 
how  deeply  the  s.gtit  shocked  him.  ■■  All  my  life  till 
very  lately,  he  says,  "I  have  been  so  tenacious  of  everv 
point  relating  to  decency  and  order  that  I  should  have 
thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not 
been  done  m  a  church."    Whitefield  himself  writes  on 
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y17v„i?  r^P  '^i"?.^  °°  "  '"'''«  "»  Thornbury  Street " 
Yet  both  Johu  and  Charles  Wesley  preached  often  in 

Se^atTee"!:;  °C.  "^  •  '""^  ''t"'"'  "'  ""<?«  "thelhade  of  a 
great  tree  in  Georgia,  and  this  without  a  sense  of  doina 
anything  of  doubthil  propriety.  What  wr't  made  an 
open-air  semee  in  Engfana  so  ilarmiiig  ? 

ment      in   c.n-'ention-oppressed  England    unon    whinh 

ch,f/I       r""*r*,PV'P''-  "-^  "lyhere  except  under  a 

church  root,  was  little  less  than  iinpiety     It  w^  charJed 

With  the  most  deadly  risks.      RelFgion  had   t?  be  kfnt 

rtt't^%^>'fr''''"^  P"""^-"*  '"  cotton  wool     To  S 

fh,^  W»      ■'"fj'^f-n""?!''  '"  ^^PO^^  i'  '«  *e  rough  w  nds 

that  blew  on  the  K,U-s,de  or  across  the  open  moor  wm  to 

imperil  its  very  existence  I  ^  '    ^  '" 

England    too    it  miist   be   remembered,  was  a  mere 

network  of  eocles  astical  parishes,  and  each  Tarish  wS 

a  spiritual  freehold,  with  jealously-guarded    CndarTe? 

These  new  preachers  were  mere  trespassers!    They  were 

trespassers,  too,  of  a  very    disquieting  quality  To   the 

w  T^  divmes  of  that  period,  tie  spectacle  of^olorgvmen 

betaking  themselves  to  the  market-place,  or  to  the  vC 

green,  m  search  of  a  congregation  was  nothiL  less  thS 

alarming.     And  the  vastness  of  the  conSions  tW 

drew,  the  depth  of  the  foeHngs  they  arouMrmade  the 

spectacle  only  more  alarming  il  clerical  eyes     These  men 

were  kindling  a  conflagration! 

To  Wesley  and  his  oomrade.i  themselves  the  business  of 

^™  i;-I»"  ^  ^f'^y  'T  ''«  "oonsented  to  become 
Zd  In  The"  ^''V''?^'^  ?°  *e  hillside  at  Kin^ 
lo^t  h;1  nu  '!"«''»'"'«»  of  tlie  strait-laced,  ordSrI 
lovinj;  High  Churchman  were  shocked,  in  a  word  by  the 
experience  of  havmg  to  stand  on  common  earTh  while 
the  wmd  blew  on  his  bare  head,  and  preach  to  a  oj^in! 

Sil„/r  1  "  *'ir°°  "^'^  »"''j«'"'  »°d  his  conscLce 
preceden  m  consenting  ,n  this  fashion  to  become  "Xl 
for  Christ .  sake."    He  puts  the  case  with  matchless  foroe 
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in  a  letter   to  a  friend  who  warned  him  against   these 
vaijrant  and  unauthorised  services : — 

"On  Scriptural  principles,  I  do  not  tliink  it  hard  to  juBtify 
what  T  do.  God  in  Scripture  commands  me,  according  to  ray 
power,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  confirm  the 
virtuous.  Man  forbids  me  to  do  this  in  another's  parish,  that 
is,  in  effect,  to  do  it  at  all,  seeing  I  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own, 
nor  probably  ever  shall.  Whom,  then,  shall  I  hear,  God  or  man  1 
'  If  it  be  just  to  obey  man  rather  than  God,  judge  you.  A  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel  is  committed  to  me,  and  woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gosjiel.'  But  where  shall  I  preach  it  upon  the 
principles  you  mention?  Why  not  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America ;  not  in  any  of  these  Christian  parts,  at  least,  of  the  habit- 
able earth.  For  all  these  are,  after  a  sort,  divided  into  parishes. 
If  it  be  said,  '  Go  back,  then,  to  the  heathens  from  whence  you 
came ' — nay,  but  neither  could  I  now  (on  your  principles)  preach 
to  them,  for  all  the  heathens  in  Georgia  belong  to  the  parish  either 
of  Savannah  or  Frederica. 

"Suffer  me  now  to  tell  you  my  principles  in  this  matter.  I 
look  upon  all  the  world  as  my  pariah,  thus  far,  I  mean,  that  in 
whatever  part  of  it  I  am  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden 
duty  to  declare  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.  This  is  the  work  which  I  know  God  has  called  me 
to  do ;  and  sure  I  am  that  His  blessing  attends  it."  ^ 

Its  early  field-preaching  best  expresses  the  essential 
genius  of  Methodism.  It  makes  audible  what  may  be 
called  the  imperial  note  in  it;  it  makes  visible,  too,  its 
passion  of  zeal  to  save  lost  men  and  women.  There  was 
m  the  Church  life  of  that  day  little  of  the  militant  spirit. 
Still  less  was  there  any  representation  of  that  divmest 
element  of  Christianity,  the  pity  that  seeks  the  lost,  seeks 
them  with  passion  and  sorrow;  seeks  with  scorn  of 
suffering  and  difficulty  and  of  mere  convention.  All  the 
terms  of  Christ's  great  parable  were  in  those  sad  days— as 
too  often  in  all  days — inverted  in  Christ's  own  Church. 
The  ninety-nine  sheep  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  there 
was  only  one  fat,  well-wooled  sheep  in  the  fold.  And 
beside  that  one  comfortable_  sheep  the  equally  fat  and 
drowsy  shepherd  slumbered,  and  left  the  ninety-nine  in 
the  wilderness  to  seek  him !  The  wandering  sheep,  that 
is,  must  pursue  the  shepherd,  and  not  the  shepherd  the 
*  Journal,  June  ii,  1739. 
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a  crowd  of  unwashed  „i„eTatKi",'^  "'^'  "°°"*  "^f"™ 
multitude  from  thn  TntrJ  i  Ji'igswood,  or  a  rawed 
claimed  the  GoVpel  of  jZ  r^'  "' porfields,  andfr^ 
from  behind  it^defencer  The  I?'' '^'°  ^?'"""«"«  °"^ 
chair  religion  of  the  d.v  L  '^''"^"y-  «Iippered,  arm- 

instead  ofwaiting  t^  t^auao'n  '^*''"?-  ^'  "•^<=kS, 
these  modem  days  haTitee  ?  befo,„«V-'"'  P"""'^''«  i° 
but  m  1739  it  wL  a  revolu  on  "  "'™'  "  "^""ention. 


CHAPTER  rv 

THE  THREE  GKEAT  COMRADES 

Here  at  the  threshold  of  the  revival,  it  is  worth  while 
to  sketch  the  three  great  comrades  who  were  the  chief 
human  forces  m  its  development.  At  the  outset  it  is 
not  Wesley  but  Whitefield  who  is  most  conspicuous.  He 
eads  the  way  m  the  new  path ;  he  Hlls  the  West  space 

emlesshr  agamst  Wes  ey.  His  field  seems  narrowing  to 
the  condenined  cells  where  felons  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 

^o^r/p"?'^  p°  i^  1  "l^/o^i^ti^^  which,  on  the  iuspira 
tion  of  Peter  Bohler,  had  been  formed.  But  WhiteiieTd  is 
m  the  rich  dawn  ot  his  fame  as  a  preacher.  Orthodoi 
pulpits  are  still  open  to  him.  Charmed  ,rowds  hang  on 
the  magic  of  his  elotjuence.  Whole  cities  stir  at  his 
coining.  When  he  visited  Bristol  a  second  time  crowds 
on  toot,  m  coaches,  or  on  horseback  came  out  to  meet  him 
on  the  road.  The  people  blessed  him  as  he  passed  along 
the  streets.  In  t£e  church  where  he  preached  eagcf 
Sn  ™  .^  T^i°  'I'^J"''"  "'  ">«  °'San  loft,  others  climbed 
Z  matltn^orce.'"^  """'  ''"'  '"  "'"""'  ">«  -"»'-  "^ 

"In  the  early  stages  of  any  movement,"  Miss  Wede- 
wood  says,  with  a  touch  of  genuine  insight,  "it  is  impulfo 
and  not  weight  that  has  mos,  effect."  Ind  WhitefielS  by 
a  lare  combination  of  natural  gifts  and  of  spiritual  ferviur 
was  exactly  htted  to  couimunicate  impulse  to  the  revival 
beginnmg  to  stir  in  English  life. 

Whitefield  and  W.;.ley,  of  course,  represent  very  unlike 

D^ln^       ^  J  '"■■"  i"«"='  h'«  faculty  for  government,  his 
passion  for  order  and  method.     Wesley  Had  the  graver 

but^'nfA/'^T'  "•'""™-    ^'^  ^■'''  '^"^''  i"  attainment 
but  more  resolute  m  grasp.    Whitefield  was  swifter,  more 
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^  ^;a;^:!:T^  he  posseted  ^  profound  . 

m  a  for,„  to  which  wietldSr''  ""'S*'  "'«  ""^^ 
™,on  ot  ,wo  such  men  wk^fiC  P""^^"""*-  f"d  tl>e 
:^-  -e  ,.a.  .e«Wu.  t^lt.^'^^r^ia^ 

of  a  parsonage  and  Sd  .  ,  '  f  ,"^'''  '"  ""«  g^^'i-^s 
the  rc'ctory  ro(,f  to  a  S  pubS^'tl '™"  '^^  .=^'''"''  °f 

keeper  and  spent  L  early  ye„s7nt.'/™  °/  ""  '■>■'■ 
mn.  fn  his  "own  words  K^e  a  1  '""'P''''''"'^  ™ 
mops,  cleaned  rooms  and  d^Thl  >  "f  "P™"'  ■'™s'ied 
confessions  of  vou     ?;>   v!  ^  •™,''''  °^  »  '"Pster.     His 

terieal  key.  and  ty  ilotl  f '  ^-'"^f  '"  '«'  "'"'o^t  C 
He  pilferid  moneyl.m  h  IT"-'^^  "r"^  '''^"^"^'er. 
the  ill-,.,t  coins  with  Z  J^o  '"5:7,0^:^ 'r^'V  '''r-^ 
were  pious  books  intendeff^to  ,1„V  i  v""''^— ^ut  'hey 
He  was  sent  to  thriooal  i,r  P  "1"''^,'""'' ''ha-'ac-e^ 

distasteful,  and  swnjTj^^'"  ^^'^^-  ^ound  Uud^ 
wi'--  its  servio  tlS-andl.t^lT  '"  ">«  ."""emal  inn^ 
boy,  however,  had  ,,kam  ^^  o  l''?'"P'""°,"''*'"P''-  ^hc 
ohance  secured  admi^tn  o  PeS-i"'  A^^  ^y ,,^m^y 
as  a  servitor.  ^tmuroKe  College,  Oxford. 

eno^:  otthr'Hoir^Clo'kt^'"/^^^  -!j«--  -«"- 
became  his  spiritual  guideftho,  Ik ''?•,  ^he  Wesleys 
anoe  and  sobriety.  Ho  na^sed^f  he  Jacked  their  bai 
ences,  indeed,  which  iv^ml?)  .f  *'^''"^^^  '•«¥°"s  e'^P'-ri- 
"f  a  medi,cva  s,^  ,t  oH  an  ™'  r  ^Yl^  '^^  ^^ogr^phy 
centuries.  Veheu'ent  in  ever  S^  el'"'  T^  ^'"'^"''° 
ment  in  his  penitence  md  In  1  ,.  ^  f' ?'• ''^  *""  ^ehe- 
he  afflicted  his  body  '  He  clad  LT'e  f "''"'  ^''^  ''^''^ 
vexed  liis  body  by  deuvim"  if  .  ^  '"  T"""  ^'ethes, 

tasteful  food.     "W^hole  day!  InH      P'/f.""'  """*'  '^^'^' 
-:aggerated  fashion,  "  hay?  I  snen7i:''f ' '  ^^  '"y^-  '°  his 

o'«omeof,usse,.mor;t:^:^-|^S:it::^°-e 
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smmm 

nothing  m  me  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned  "     Th.      ■ 
touch  of  the  histrionic  in  Whit,  ftVlrf  T      •     ^^"'  '"  " 
of  his  own  spiritual  bi^raphy  .  '  "''™  ""  '^^  ""''"'^ 

.   Spiritual  deliverance  came  to  him  at  I.i.it    »„^ 
in  a  flood  of  ranture      "OV,"  !.«      •  T        ,'  ''°°  '"^""' 

There  was  a  radiant  bricrhtness   in  Wl,;t„c  u. 
■nature  that  won  universal  artSn  anr!  M.        ''"^  •  ^'i' 

^^^"^■s^tei2S|,Srt^i^^c 

to  knock   my^head   a^ainlf   H,  ^'".''.''^'d,    'wanted  nie 

jx.r,  ■'•"1  £E-Ef ■"/'■'•-'  ~ 

sweat  has  dropned  from'^^rf      S'??"**".'!  "■"•'S  till  the 

Hirt;niid^3/^f«'-'«^^^n 

the  hanJs  ^f  a%^Lllv  c'";t7  ''T"""^  '"'" 
par.d  fur  the  work  of  the  pEh"'  «as  7hiT  ""''™- 
used  one-half  of  the  sermon  at  his  m^^n'  "'^^"1"° 
the  other  half  at  his  cZZjXrjTl,T"'T-''''^ 
Its  astonished  author  with  a  ™^h  -fh,        returned  it  to 

In  his  very  first  e«;..t  in'Jh:  K-Ntald'dSr^ 
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thebishop  tW  He  .ad  dH^ent'  ^  fcWTerplU: 

only  reasoned  about  them;  and  thefic'trnf^l.        ^"""^ 
world  were  as  real  to  him  and    n  ,„,„„  'P'",'""' 

as  the  facts  of  earth  aild'sky  wUh  whicrhi:  T^'^'i 
-senses  dealt.     They  overwhelmed  hi.rj.v.         P'^y?""'' 

cadences  resemble!  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  noter„''f  '  ''"' 
great  smger.  Whitefield  h^,  inldd"  ion  a  hndl  /•""" 
and  nerves  of  steel.     Excent  W^7   I"'      X?^^  °^  '™" 

in  a  word,  almost  as  much  as  W«L  .Wh  tefteld, 

n%h  miraculous  capaci;;;^forw»o  S^.^toTlt 

Whitefield  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  «.  «n  orator 
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second,  ooe  would  ,u.pect  he  co^d  nevTZve    Id  1^  't" 
did    nature  required  «,n,e  little  ti„e  to  c^oZ'  herjf      tS^ 

sxTrtLs^tita!;"^"'-'-^^^^ 

Whitefield  preached  under  conditions  and  to  audiences 

ne    preaches  to   another  vast   multitude  assembled   to 

suddenly  appears,  turns  the    whole""  sconr  o  re|  rious 
As  an  orator  \Vhitefield  had  some  strange  character 

held  never  reached  his  highest  point  of  effectiveness  in 
a  sermon  unt.l  he  had  prelched  \t  forty  times      Then  h 
became  on  h,s  lips  a  perfect  instrument  of  persuasion 
.  It  IS  computed  that  he  preached  over  18000  sermons- 
Bixty-three  of  these  were 'published  by  afd^Zi 
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■seem  com.nonplace  fa,nni»rT„?-    ™''"''  ?'"'«•    They 
The  secret  of  ^thcfr  Z  r  la/in';,?''  """^  "T  """^r/ 
preaehcr-the  oxpre^ve  eve?  tV       f ff ""'"y  of  the 
trembling  lips    the  See  (hif'.,         "'"t^hless  Toice,  the 
myotic  hlht!^   And  XTe  l:Ttnt\f"'^  T  ""''  " 
and  servants  of  a  passiormtn   »L    ''".'. ">e  instruments 
such  as  seldom  burned  k  1  b,?     'P""'?'  «"nestness, 
".an  with  a  single  purp-e    whoT^-  '°f     «"='«  ^"^  " 
conviction  evenKvlQFe  ^e  u-      ''«''«^«d    -itli  absolute 
heaven  and   of^,'^    wi'  "'  mlT'^'^u-    ^'"  "^i™  "( 
^^orentine.     And  MeZ^lVL'^  't'  "[  '^^  S""" 
the  great    actor's   po«-or    of  .nakinf  l^t '"'*'°''' !»*'•"■■ 
through    ail    Whit^ti^wL        '""''ing  others  see.      And 

flamef-a  passTon  ^^tv,  C  Z  ,  ^'""'^'^  "  r'^'™- 
says  Sir  James  Stephen    ..thuvo^r""-.  "I""  f^^''" 

s,  To^°tri.i:i  s%?  ?  &^-dTav: 

mat"  fa^'S^fTo^d'el^  """'■  ^  '''■^«''.  ^  "ut  so 

obtain  forgiveness  thrughTesus'christ^'''^'  ^"'^  -""^ 
less;   he    stands   at    a   miint   l  !    ■  .  *l'  ""*°  '^  death- 

opposites  of  eternal  suCt  ^^^^'''V   '^'    '™    eighty 

groat  preacher's  oratory  was  ^tbT^-^L!.',"""^  ,"'^''-     Thi 

^tnngs.     But  what  alerJZ:.f^\ZtAi:; 

ardent  cikiniat.  Wesley  a  oon-!-^'  .^^'^"^^^^^  "^^  » 
branded  slavery  as  thfsum  ofT  .^."'.'°"»'-  Wesley 
bought  slaves  In  the  inteLf/ of  k"*""1''  ^''itofield 
Georgia,  includes  them  L  cl  e  t  Z  r-'P''7;V"se  in 
and  piously  thanks  God  for  thrir  ?n..  '  "J  •"'  "'o*. 
of  alf  thei>  points  of  different  w^^''^-'  ,^"'  '"  «pite 
belong  to  the  same  sp  rituaT  tvn«  f^f^  *?**  White&ld 
of  thi  same  lofty  mSsanrbi^'"  '>>«  ™'Pire 

nership   in  the  ere^ZlrlK^  "''""''  ^<!"»'  Pa«- 

h^tor/  southefnSdls:s'th:r"irt,:e°w°?''^''' 

had  never  existed  WhltefielH  w„,,L^  -'"^  Wesleys 

Methodism";  and   therjl ^el^^nX^J^^n '^ 
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might 

.  ss  of 

itely 


aentenco  of  loss  insight.  Whatever  WhiioHcld 
have  done  he  himself  the  most  erratic  and  pj.. 
men.  could  never  have  built  the  enduring  and 
fabric  of  Methodism.  WhiteKeld's  influerco  re., 
the  g,-..le  sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  se..  The  effect 
IS  instant,  and  visible   to  every  sense.     But  of  WesleA 

Z^Ju\''"'P''"^l  ''  "■«  "'™'  ^•'^f-  built  up  sToX 
and  cell  by  cell,  m  the  sea  depths,  over  which  thelofl 
forms,  and  on  which  great  citfes  will  ri.se  and  unborn 
nat  ons  live.     The  one  stirred  the  surface  ;  the.'her  bm-h 

^wT:  ^Z.'Pi^'l  *"'"'  ''^"I-'y'  ""''  bull    for  al     hue 
Whiteheld's  Ideal  was  to  ny  from  one  crowd  of  waftin„ 

itnew  the  forces  bom  ot  companionship  the  shelter 
created  by  companionship.     So  from  the  very  iLindn' 

spirUu7life  tuTd\''"'^^  '^^"',  '*"'"  --tief  whert 
spiritual  hie  could  be  sheltered  and  nourished ;  societies 
which  supplied  an  external  reriex  for  the  inner  sSa 
experience  of  those  who  belonged  to  them.  Wldle  & 
hetd  was  moving  the  crowds,  Wesley  was  organisin.  these 
tmy  centres  of  living  structure ;  and  the  societies  WeslA 
gathered  were  the  cells  in  the  coral  reef!  '^ 

Wesley,  of  course,  did  not  invent  the  societies  into 
which  he  gathered  his  converts.  Such  societies  spC 
into  existence  by  way  of  protest  against  the  black  St 
oi  immorality  wtich  settled  down  Sver  England  after  the 

tonrM^^'w'?""'"!'-'""'  S""^  'hem  a  more  spiritual 
Z.:  t^  f  Wedgwood,  m  view  of  this,  says  that  ••  EngCd 
gave  the  form  of  the  societies,  and  Germany  the  sp  rit  " 
Jh^Z  T,  "i  '^""^  l''T'"''  g^'-'-^lities  wliieh  delight 

fettn/^  °o'=<l  JUBt  now,  however,  is  that  when  WesW 
returned  from  Germany  and  began  the  real  work  of  h^ 
ife,  by  some  wise,  unconscious  instinct  ho  busied  himse  f 
in  nourishm-  and  multiplying  the  societies  whh=T1n 
concert  with1>eter  Bohler,  he  hid  already  begun  to  fori 

Sif'oTmTfi'u^  "^f.""*""  ""•  immediitel/visible  thTn 
that  of  Whuefield's,  but  it  was  more  enduring 

ChLl  w°  1  '"ir  '".'"J  "^  Whitefield  aSd  John  and 
Chares  Wesley  that  the  first  was  the  orator,  the  second 
the  statesman,  the  third  the  singer,  of  the  griat  reU^o^ 
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separate    oomnSrtmenta    and   kh^lfJ^   °  **  T'^'^^''  i"'" 
Join  Wesley  A«l„o,rthlna  torn  L-f','!,  ""''   ^'"'>'°"- 

of  usm^^uman  speech  Tan^nZi,     T.-^^  '*  "">  "' 
persuasion,  then  Charles  wJw"' °'  "^'•''helming 

pn'Ktr■rh^gL^^^^^^^^^ 

speech  For  fifteen  yearsTo  ,mL™h  ,u"  °{.  P-^^^'sive 
and  villages  of  England  and  Irelnd  n/^T"'?''. ""«  '"«"" 
churches  or  to  vast  multitudes  und;??!^^"*^  'n  crowded 
always  with  strange  power  TW.^'  °T  ''''«^-  '"d 
-we^spunn^  in  tL  sight  of  a  mu  Hm.T''^'"^  *'"""" 
20,000  people  standing  silent  h^./^'''  i"  'S'"°"  " 
jaitmgforthesound,ofasS„,„'l''''^'*'  """I  «pectant, 
field  himself,  the  greatest  ^  fi  M  "*°  ,''"'''«•  ^hite- 
how  the  sight  impreCd  h  m  ■^l^tT'^t""'?'  .''"»  '""d 
began," he  says,  "and  the  nSnl«  ttl  ^^  *'"*ed  when  I 
m  the  profouidest  silenoe  ^uFl'  ^"'°.'^i°»  'ound  the  hill 
behold  such  cro7drsUndini?™!u*''^'''*"'"'i<>'"-     To 

or  to  hear  the  echo  ofThet  InX  H""   °  ""^"^  "  ''^'"'^■ 
of  them  to  the  other.  ^^"ZViJ^^'""^  from  one  end 

l^y^^^^'^'^t^t^^  to  sway 
kindle  it  to  joy,  is  one  of  tL  ""°  Penitence,  to 

human  speeoll  Cever  ^en  us?d    T  '/?  ^"/  ''^ich 
day,  sometirfies  two  or  tSee  Hm».  •        '^'?  "  <*»7  »fter 
do  It  for  fifteen  yeara  as  fL      i-    '°  *  ""»'«  ^ay;  to 
t?  do  it  intermittS  tW  old  I^""'-'''  ^'''^^  "^  ^e; 
T'sion  of  which  mi"ht  W«    t  -T'  '^r^'  ""^  the  mere 
despair.    And    ChX  Cslev        ?  Demosthenes  with 
feat!    He  had  not  the  orln  111/ '■°™"^.   ""is  strange 
genius  of  Whitefield  norTt  hi  K  "^"^  *«  ''«'™'"''= 
of  calm  and  overwheimi/cr      1     ''™*er's  strange  secret 
secret  of  Charles  WesTe„°f  ^nt"""'-^  "^  '^^'^'-     The 
the   realm   of  the  3ns  ^?h«  f  ^"""'^^S  '"^  ^ 
cheeks;   his  voice  ,n„l    „  j         °^   '<'*'^   'an   down  his 
It  shook  withTletblinrpatL''  f^''"''?  '-"-"- 
contagion  of  his  feeling  meltrittwr^'  ""^  ""^ 
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cha^^.'''^^';;:!-^^;;^;^  P-clno,  cook  .  cu,.io,. 

long,  pauses,  witrton  ..  .d"  i,';:^,i,";rh  "'T"'  T'''"^' 
Wttiliii-    for    soiiie    „u.lJT  /'^'•'"'"g  head,  as   thouK  i 

the  pulnit  Bible  witli.^n  '„''"■'  w"'^"'  '"•  '""'«''  "Po" 
and  ^aafed  the  —'X^nT si^^  rC"''"  ^IT' 
niessa™  caiiio  to  hm,  F  „f  ■  .?  "  "  '*>''"'  "°"l  '>i.s 
was  a  preacher  ,,f»; ..,  '  '"  "'"  P'""«  °f  •>*«  'ife  he 
sentenc'^s  which  ha5    Le  r.^  anT""''  •'"-«/■  '-'ki^g  in 

"Sw^t^,:;^f*^""'i>"ii'=ti:^.'""^^^^ 

in  Prea  h  nr™VotSi;"""'°'  extraordinary  power 
-itU.,araoi:i"ict~the"ertT;''^''k  ^*"f'^ 
atte,„„ted  to  preach  wi.h^t^Lt"  .  A  "s T  A^n,*!!  f"' 
Church,  on  Friday   October  ,r"\.l'  Antholm's 

present,  I  thought  of  preachin^'e.^L"^^^^^  'T""^  '°  ''««' 
yet   I   venturea   on  fhe  prl^ise    -TT    ^  ^''^.  f^d ; 

^ea.^or  pause,   o^  ^iK  K.  ^  r^unt^^^ 

suc?e:d"oSi"'in'L^ett"'T'™'-  ««  "-«  "-'d 
his  formal  eccSsti'n.^  ?!  •  ?'  *"'  """""l  f<^eling8  and 
best  bbCTalher  Th2„  f '",  '"  "8™*  to^ether.^  His 
many    ySrs    he   enterZfni""'''™'   ^^^   'S"    through 

nately  with  equal  sinceritv.nT     fi?^^  °°  ""^ra  »!"*'- 

their  inconsistency  BuP^ihisiJh^^f  -^^  »»»Pe''«''g 
Wesley.     The  fact  is  hi  f Jf  f  "^^ ''^'d'y  J"st  to  Charlel 

■nen,  i"  such''l'tusl.''t;  ^^',r'  '^ifhl!^  ^''""^- 
those  celestial  realms      Charles  wl  •  '"".e^'en  in 

bred   of  the   ^o.n.^J'^Jt!^^^^^^ 
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years  of  his  old  ajre  m  creLK'*  ,'^™'"i"''S.  and  the 
yet  he  made  it  hif  dyin^4t°^h..^'y  ^"""^  ^'"'P^'^ 
not  lie  in  the  ifroundi  of  thi\  ?h  i  u*""  '"'"^»  «h°"ld 
unconsecrated.  -Tis  °  D,>v.."t  Pf'-  u*?'""'"  """^  ''«™ 
John,  afterwards,  -.  that  m/' •  r!  her'.^T  "'^'^  '"""'^^ 
aeposited  where  my  bones  will  lirnl^  !^»n^\  were  not 
■s  ^  holy  as  any  It,  En'irnd  it  nSf  ""'^  """  g''"''»d 
dead."  ft  is  an  examrTo  of  Vl,  ".""^"ns  many  bonny 
Charles  Wesley"  saceXar'htorrtb'  '^'"^^'^ai 
lus  bones  resting  in  the  Prnnn^f  f  o-*"'„""°"Slit  of 
has  had  the  efffct  of  disSn?  thl  ^^  ^"^^  ^^''P"^ 
sacred.  The  particular  part  of  th„K'°  f '  ''"'  '^^ 
they  deep  was^t  seeSs,  never  consecrafjf''^'"'''  ^^'"^ 

od?^i.''^:n^:^/,^rrfirj-^ 

=rof  S  'X£f  1-^ '*  and'  ^th-: 
He.'lacke^d  the  strei^th  thTfi^ity^f  r""'""^'''^*'''"'- 
logic,  the  ordered  anS  systemat^^  IntlCr'^/l;"'"  '"'«° 
brother.  But  he  outran^  Sin  sllttif  *"'' 5'''''«^ 
perhaps,  the  more  lovable  of  the  two  for  u^/v  """^  *'^' 
that  he  was  less  faultlessly  perfect  FnrT,  *  ^'^  ''^"°° 
nourished  by  the  things  if  C  to  for^°4'"'«  '^  '""^'^es 


CHAPTER  V 

WESLEY    AS   A   PREACHER 

even  at  this  ear  y  stage  two  concurrent  and  parallel  lines 
of  aTrlr.h"- '^''';  '"  ■'•  .•""''  '^  "gSre-ive/and  consTsts 
thew!,„1p  Jvv",  .Pr.*"^'"S  '"'■"''"^'*  stretching  through 
the  whole  of  Wesley's  hfetune,  and  covering  the  three  king- 

finv  "»„  Z  'f  «™^«'-''a'i'e,  and  is  represented  by  the 

tiny  sou... es  which  were  fonnod  everywhere,  and  within 
whose  sheltering  curves  the  new  converts  were  gathered 
Wesley  s  suoreme  instrument  was  preaching      He  used 

tCw  i  '■  ^^  I"^^'^  Sfeat  controversies,  he  was 
Ute  r,r,  orT?P™'''°'='  *•"'  "^^^''tion-  But  not 
rusted  and  r",T''->''  °-  P*-™™"'  '"«"«""«  is  Wesley's 
no™  en?  \V  "f  """""^  instnwnent.     First  and  last  tL 

^r.  ^  f'  "/l  ""''  ""Pi-O'-edf^nted  effects,  of  the 
pful  rfh^^S"^  """  P'/r^"'-  "  I'  ^l^*^''''  God,"  wrote 
^bv  th^  Ji'lT'"'""r  "^  '^?  '""'^^''  Clhristian  generation, 
A„^  t„  ^^''f  ".^^^  of  preaching  to  save  the.n  thit  believe." 
f^L^  WesWs  movement  Christianity  simply  reverted 
to  Its  farst  and  greatest  instrument  of  power 
seen  Lit  P'^'^^'iPK  of  the  new  movement,  as  we  have 
seen,  broke  away  from  traditional  forms.  It  was  open-air 
preaching,  not  imprisoned  in  stone  walls.  It  was  iZTrant 
preaching,  not  confined  to  fixed  spots.  It  took  te  throe 
hln^fT'-^",."'  I^'''- J'  *"'»«d  »«ide  from  the  drowsy 
^ef!l%?  ""^  ^^'"f"^'-  ""''  ^""fc'ht  ^ith  oager  pity 
the  forgotten  multitudes  outside  them,  fast  drifting  fnto 
a  worse  heathenism  than  that  which  lay  on  Briti°h  soU 
before    Augustine    landed.      Instead    of   the    pulpit    the 

mark  ?nl  "^  f^'  ^^^  '"^'^''^  '""^  ""'  ^''-^'de,  the 
market-place,  the  village  green,  the  stony  city  lane  ■  wher- 
ever men  would  listen  there  they  delivered  tLr  mes««e 
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<^^^Z^Z:,;S^  new  .nethods.     The 
congregations,  gave  plac"   to  th^  r  '"""''''^'^ '"""^ding 
men;  of  n,en  ,fith  a  meLl  tl,  "fT  ^P'^^"''  "^  ""nf 
'h«  direct  spokosmen^f   hf  w'^'/A''!,"'^'''™^  «"  ^ 
and  his  comrades  had  not  bepn  fh      ."'^  ^°f     ^^  Lesley 
the  essential  genius  of  ?L  ,?„!""  ™^  "^  "^<"=l>urche8 
work  to  be  dU  tie  meiho""^^""''".  the  nature  of  the 
phshment,  would  have   taken   fh''"^  ^"^  ''"  »»"">- 
channels  through  Xch  truth  r»n       ""'•      ^^'^  ^"''i'--'" 
and  thev  had  becorne tta  ly  oioeL™'%°""''  "'  **'*'• 
sf  r  m  them.    New  channels  r^Z*'^-    ^"  :S""''"'  •""■'d 
called  into  exercise;  n^  clLT r LlT"!^ '  new  forces 
hrst  step  the  great  revlvaj  Ceaks  om  nf     ^^  ■"'  "^  ^"^ 
a^t.cal  boundaries.     It  betakes  it»p1  A     fu'"'.'"^  «<"='<'«- 
the  wind-swept   moors    wh„r         ^  '"  ""^  ''"«y  street, 
whom  Christ  ^iedToS  bl  gXred^^Thr'   """^l  '°' 
Ind   W  ^^'^'-.--nturfkS:;  it.   ^''"'  "'"  ^''^^'''S 

%u^'in'^:':LrSe''ir  k''^;  "o^'  "-""-'""g 
?peoial  gifts  as  an  om tor  yefhe  somi'""'  "^  Whitefieldf 
in  open-air  preaehins  as  evpn  t™  "^  *^  "«  successful 
brought  to  L  work  more  orierlv?^""  ''°°5"«'«>  ""d  ^e 

"'tcizfr  *-  -er^tetu:  *"•' "  '""^^  -■- 
inr^^rrsptsT^tTS  n^-« "  ?--•>-' 

last  man  to  Lay  an  Steenth^^r''^  "''''  ^  ""s  the 
a  gentleman  by  iirth Tnd  haWt  a  sol!^I  "T'^-  "«  *'"' 
man  of  fine  and  almost  f«,,;l-'  .  "^"^^^  ^y  trainirig,  a 
■nan's  uneasy  dislik"of  emo^^nn  "'  '"s'?.  T^th  an  Englfsh- 
hatred  of  irregukrity  H^  j-'d  IMe''"'^-  C'?"""'man's 
descriptive  power     He  tnW^    ''"'«  ™agmation  and  no 

of  sfeel.    And  l^neMhh^ wonk.h^"'  ''^t'"^  ^'^^  ?«"'» 

--t;:tL^i£H?"^--^^^ 

railing  to  the  ground  rTS!  7^^  ^^^^ 
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had  no  trumpet  notes;  but  it  wu8  clear  as  a  silver  flute 
There  waTun'rf'  Tri',°""'  "°'"^  '»  "^  farthXrge  ' 
in  WclerpStf  iflT^'r  °'  P^Phet-like  fo'roo 
oftrealrni  fa;=^  •  ?'  i  ^^'"''  *"^  aspiration  from  far- 
=rLi      T     °'^  P""""'  sermons  are  only  the  bones  of  l,i« 

And  there  was  something  in  hTs  disoou™    ^n„,?  •  T' 

arrat':oVs"eld'''^r''^''':5''"'''^^^^^^^ 

awe  tnat  not  seldom  deepened  into  rirearl     Th^  „    j    ; 

the  speaker  was  one  of  pe'rfeet  c2ness     But^  t  wL  the 

Hi.  ™,»„.j  ,j,..'i  i/as  .'::■::.  ■£."", 

hunselt  on  the  imagmation  of  ihe  three  kingdoms !       ^ 
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With  the  exception  .,f  a  few  brief  visits  to  London  .n,1 
^7^9  rBristoT"  '"'"■  ^^-'"y  «I»-'  the^remaSro'^f 
livered  a7  ««;  «  T""  .""T"""'  ''  '^  "ckoned,  he  de- 
iivered  at  east  favo  hundred  sermons  and  eiDositioni. 
and  only  six  of  these  were  in  churches     Hjtff!,' 

.oie  condition  IS  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our 

powerteTr.'""™"^  "'  "  ""'^  -'"'■-  ^  «' ^  -^of 
tJJ^t  ;i«"nP'^''°tl  obvious  teaching,  but  it  is  curious 
whk h  i  ^1""'  '^'"'''^''  '^^'  ""  "«  «^ved  thro^h  S 
3,  tK     ."»«™''y  essence  of  Christianity,  and  which™ 

acrt,sx^v:!:i^y :- "'"''^'  ''"'"^''  ""^ 

times  narro«ly  escaped  with  our  lives      I,,  1.™      '  *  """' 

atte';;;:^v^s  zJs/'ir-ThrS^;^ 

early  .apostolic  tinie»,  and  with  many  of  the  resuUs  o?f  l?f 

mt  oed,  resemble  a  new  chanter  of  the  Acts  of  fL  ir^.!i 
written  in  modem  terms,  'it  is  inscribed  wih  the  ?eoods 
of  conversions ;  of  conversions  sudden  in  point  of  tSie 
dramatic  in  character,  rapturous  in  joy.  W  WeZv 
after  his  methodical  fashion,  asked  some  of  his  c^ 'Z' 
to  write  in  plain  and  sober  prose  the  story  of  the  .  s™  ritu^ 


■'    «.■• 
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experiences,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  luiman  documents 
stltrsTmri°d"  "'""'■     ^""^  fl'g'^'of-entur, 
Wesley's  own  account  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
work  IS  thus  given  m  reply  to  an  angry  critic  :— 

"The  question  between  m  turns  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on 
ma  ter  of  fact  You  deny  that  God  does  now  work  these  effect.; 
at  least  that  He  works  them  in  this  manner.  I  aflirm  both  • 
because  I  have  heard  these  things  with  my  own  ears,  and  have 
seen  them  with  my  eyes.  I  have  seen  (as  far  as  a  thing  of  this 
kind  can  be  seen)  very  many  persons  changed  in  a  moment  from 
the  spint  of  fear,  horror,  despair,  to  the  spirit  of  love,  iov,  and 
licace;  and  from  sinful  desire,  till  then  reigning  over  them  to 
a  sure  desire  of  doing  the  will  of  God.  These  are  matters  of 
fact,  whereof  I  have  been  and  almost  daily  am  an  eye  or  ear 
witn^s.  .  .  And  that  such  a  change  was  then  wrought,  appears 
(not  from  their  shedding  tears  only,  or  falling  into  <'  .i,  or  crvii.ir 
out;  these  are  not  the  fruits,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  whereby 
I  judge,  but)  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  till  then,  many 
ways  wicked  ;  from  that  time  holy,  just,  and  good 

"I  will  show  you  him  that  was  a  lion  till  then,  and  is  now  a 
amb,  him  that  was  a  drunkard,  and  is  now  exemplarily  sobir 
the  whoremonger  that  was,  who  now  abhors  the  viry  'garment 
si>ott*d  by  the  aesh.'  These  are  my  living  arguments  for^what  I 
rr,r"-f,  r  .1,  X,  ^'^t'}"^-  "  aforetime,  give  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  to  M  and  to  our  children.' "  i 

But  a  feature  began  presently  to  emerge  in  Wesley's 
meetings  which  is  still  a  puzzle  to  science,  and  which  al 
the  moment  seemed  to  justify  the  worst  things  Weslevs 
angriest  critics  could  say  about  the  rcTival.  Remarkable 
scenes  of  physical  agitation  and  distress  broke  out  It 
was  as  if  some  sudden  blast  of  energy,  outside  the  order  of 
nature— whether  evil  or  good  could  not  be  easily  deter- 
mined—swept over  the  listening  multitudes.  The  first  of 
these  strange  scenes  occurred  on  April  17,  i;39.  ataraeet- 
Journ  l°l.  ^°'"«"'^^-     Wesley  tells  the  story  in  his 

"At  Baldwin  Street,  we  called  upon  God  to  confirm  His  word 
Immediately,  one  that  stood  by  cried  out  aloud,  with  the  utmost 

'  Jourrnt,  May  20,  1739. 
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unto  our  Ood.  Soon  afte^  ?!  ,1  '  """"'">  *  ""uk»gWng 
»trong  pain  and  conTtra Led  to  r™  7  •^[^^  ™=  «=!«/ with 
heart  'iut  it  wa,  not  o„1  l^fo™  thlt'  rt°  "."''r '""''  "'  *«'• 
praiBo  to  God  their  Sariour  "  '^  """*  *•""  '"">  '■"» 

sal  ir^foSfiir^kT'  ^'"^  -  '^« 

Journal:—  ^      '"*'■     Wesley  records  in  his 

amidlllhe^^I^^t?  for'a':;5;r  ™'"''  r™  *«  "-^ 

.loud  to  Hi„!  that  i  JghTte  r4     1  oZ;'  T"  ""'"« 
was  very  anRrr  and  waa  l.itin™  ^   r        '"(""Iter,  who  stood  by, 

when  h7d4T«d  d„™  JSdett'rk'"Th'e"f"'''  "J'  *■""'■ 
was  even  terrible  to  behold      Wp  nr?«;  /'>».»gn"y  he  waa  in 
lifted  up  his  head  with  iov   and  ;  ^  T      "■   ''""'  ""*  •■«  »<»" 
bystander,  John  Harden    I'  „eav  "  a  m!^  -thanksgiving.     A 
conversation,  one   that  .onstanTly  atLdeS  the''*^Lr   '""  '""' 
and  Sacrament,  and  wss  zealon.  fnr Tl,    7^.,  ^.P"*"''"  P"»y™ 
Diasenters,  labclnred  to  eo,  W  "„"  th    J,':,e'^tha7''',,*;f  •  *«*'"»' 
delusion  of  the  devil-  but  neit  d»v  iT?        j     ""  thi«  was  a 
•Salvation  by  Faith'  he  suddont^' T'^*'';"*  »  ^""o"  <>" 
chair,   and   Wn   J^^rcamin^    an^  K    .''«"*.!'°'°'"''  '""  »*  hi. 
ground.      The  neiKhWs  w;,re  f.         i''^  ''■"^"  "^^'-'t  the 
When  I  came  in  I  fou"d  him  on  tie" «    ""fu  ^"""^   '"^ether. 
of  people,  and  two  or  three  holdinfh;,    "'■  ""n™"'  ^'"S  I'^i 
He  immediately  fixed  his  eyes  „,.™         T  "^f  "  """y  ""-'d- 
I  said  deceived  the   In       7^0^^°"''  'n""',  '•'^^>  "■'»  ^  •" 
it  was  a  delusion  of  the  devil    b,,?^,b      overtaken  me.     I  said 
he  roared  aloud,   'O   "hou  devil.  -V       "  "° ''"''■'ion.'    Then 
legion  of  devils    thou  canst  not  i°".""«*  devil!  yea,  thou 
thee  out     IknowfflswoTk  I  tLT^  t    '""•     P^"""^  "'"  «a«t 
"Ut,  but  thon  canst  norhurt  me  *   He  ,!'*''  S,"  'V'^^  "  tho« 
the  ground;  his  breast  heari„ras  if  fn  the  **" '""^»lf  »«ai„st 
great  drops  of  sweat  tricku"^  dow„ 'hi fjaL'^V  ',?'>''"'"•' 
ourselves  to  prayer      His  nani.  «.     j        j  ■       ^^  '^  Retook 
-nl  were   se?  al  liberty    "t^.^h  ? Sr '1 ''""'  ''"  ^^  ""^ 
'This  is  the  Lord's  doing -and  it   t;         n*'  ™'."°  ''^  "'">' 

Blessed  be  .ho  LoM  ^"S\rL^:%zr:i!n.:^  °,-.'=^-- 

again 


evermore. 


hody  weak  as  that':?  alllllLitlSTL  ^[^-los^^  t?'    "■? 
was  .„  peace,  full  of  love,  and  .j„ici„;  irho^^'oi         '''1™ 


God. 


I  of  the  glory  of 
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<=ry,  'What  must  we  do  to  be  ived  r  '  ^  •>>  •" 

Jra"  "I  *  1.™.^  ■»..  ii  «,],„»"«;  Slid  .n   t 

mtermiied  were  scarce  to  be  endur...!      si:  J        """^ 

da-n^d,  damned.  ,oat  ,o.  r  f "  S^  d^j^  I" .^bt' la™ 


I8< 
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™iS'J  r^-  ""'."»  I»""-  I  ai"  tlK>  dovil's  now,  I  have  dven 
to  hell,  I  will  be  his,  I  will  serve  h!in,  I  will  go  with  fim  to 
he  ;  I  cannot  be  Mved,  I  will  not  be  ^ved.  I  mu,t;i  ^l  ? 
W.U  be  damned!'  She  then  began  praying  to  the  devil  We 
l«gan  to  8ing,  -Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake  awake  < '  She  Ledf 
ately  aank  down  a,  asleep ;  but,  as  «»n  as  we  left  off,  brSe  oat 
again,  with  inexprataible  vehemence:  'Stony  heart,  break  |  I 
am  a  warning  to  you.  Break,  br^ak,  poor  .tony  hurts'  I  am 
damned  that  you  may  be  saved.  YoVneed  not ^  dan  nrf 
though  I  must.'  She  then  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  corner  o  the 
ceiling,  and  said,  'There  he  is.  Come,  ^  devil  eome  Tou 
said  you  would  dash  my  brains  out;  comtdo  iriickr'  lam 
youra,  I  wUl  be  yours.'  We  interrupted  her  by'Sng  again 
upon  aod;  on  which  she  sank  down  as  before."  ^  ^ 

warfs^-''"    '°^'^"^    ^^    Pl^o^    a    few    days    after- 

"  October  17 —I  was.  sent  for  to  Kingswood  again,  to  one  of 
those  who  had  been  so  ill  before.     A  violent  rain  began  iust  „  I 

out"' YondT  "  '^V'r-  "■^r-"""  C'"™  '^'O"  »"«»  off)  cried 
out.  Yonder  comes  Wesley,  galloping  as  fast  as  ho  can  ! '  Wlen 
I  was  come  she  burst  into  a  horrid  laughter,  and  said,  'No  power, 
no  power;  no  faith,  no  faith.     She  is  mine  her  soul  is  mine     I 

our  faith.  MeanwhUe  her  pangs  increased  more  and  more;  so 
tb^tone  would  have  imagined,  by  the  violence  of  her  throe-  her 
^l  """i  *?;■ '"  '^''  «^^"«--^  'o  pieces.  One,  who  was  cl^rly 
wnvinced  this  was  no  natural  disorder,  said.  'I  think  Satan  is 
hjT;i,  If^"-''f  *■"  ™t  stop  here,' and  added,  -I  command 
thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  tell  if  thou  hast  commis- 
sion to  torment  any  other  soul.'     It  was  immediately  answered- 

I  have.      L y   C r,   and   S h  J s.'     We    betook 

ourselves  to  prayer  again ;  and  ceased  not  till  she  bej/an,  with  a 
clear  voice,  and  composed,  cheerful  look,  to  sing,  'Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.' "  *  ' 

The  persons  named  in  this  case  lived  at  some  dis- 
tar  e;  they  were  at  the  moment  in  perfect  health;  but 
■a  aay  afterwards  they  were  aflocted  in  exactly  the  Lame 
Sri^ed        "°'^°''''"°'"<*  ™>"an   ^vhose   case   has   been 

Many  explanations  of  these  curious  phenomena  are 
ottered,     Southey  resolves  them  into  mere  animal  mag- 
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netism  and   the  contagion    of  excitLMnPnt     -Th.^o 

T^m"  ^rT  ,'h  '^'■l': ''■:'''"  '«  °<"  "lore  so  than  fanati- 
ley  ;as  making  hT''"'"r  T'^  T'"'''"'' '"  ^^^"^  We  " 
certalnlv^^nn^  K      f^'^J''  *'^""'  "><='«  «"»«»  broke  out 

=  Je°p™7u^o:t"„oat-tS^^^^ 

eal  possessions  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.     To  thj 

navree  of  France  in   the  sixteenth    century       Onlv  i„ 
sThdIn.lisL"''  '"i'j''"'   °'  ""^^^  manifesutious  ie^e 

As  a  matter  of  fact  simUar  phenomena  have  made  thmr 
ap^arance  at  widely  remote  pLts  of  time  and  ^nder  very 
Scotl^d  uXTt--  -^"""y  ^""'^  «™"-  occurred    n 

la^'etrgS'  "'"'^  '^-^ '"»-  »f  tL%str^ 

be^°lot  ldl"°»v,"P"'*'"l^-  ">"   '^"^^  manifestations 
oegan   not  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield   with  1,  = 
lion-lAe  vo^e  and  drafnatic  powers;  no    ye    unde    tlt^ 
of  Charles  Wesley,  with  his  concentrated  and  oyerwhelm 

^esferw1th%L'':r:vt°°'-  J""''  °™""°^  "™""  J°"n 
rSi7'  1  ■  "l^rave  brow,  his  composed  look  his  clear 
andleyel  voice  his  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience  wxs 
C^^lder^lf  ^'' ''  i^=ntelligible  why  these  pTenomlna 

uSthatofl?ther?l''-"^  °'  i"^""  ^"'^^y  ™"i«r  than 
It  ,lV  '    ,  "^  '''^  comrades.     Whitefield  annealed 

o  the  senses  and  to  the  imagination,  Charlos^es W 
to  the  emotions.    But  John  Weilev   fnr  oil  i,-     V       ^ 

his  look,  m  the  cadences  of  his  yoice,  in  his  solemn  and 
transparent  earnestness^which  brought  irresistibly  home 
to  those  who  looke.1  on  him  and  listened  to  Mm  a  sense  of 


—  V 
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fn  m!  h  ^  ■  T^''^^'  '"^^  ^'"^  Wedgwood,  "  wrought 
m  his  hearers  such  a  sense  of  the  horror  of  evil  of^ts 
mystenoua  closeness  to  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  need 
ot  a  miracle  for  the  separation  of  the  two,  that  no  one 

But  this  does  not  cover  the  whole  case.  The  truth  is. 
Wesley  saw  with  Dante-like  vision,  and  h«i  the  pWer  To 
make  others  see,  that  supreme  fact  of  the  spiritual  world 
how  nZr^'f^T  ?  ^^'"^  "^^  ^""""^  «••■•  "'""is  to  G^  ; 
s  ands  U.  God's  purity,  mans  need  to  God's  p^  and 
«mTtrL''«-  '"  f^''^ Judgment.  So  from  ?hJd1m 
W«t'-  I  "  spaces  of  the  heavens,  God  appeared  tJ 
Wesleys  hearers  a  Figure  loving  and  awfu^and  above 
all,  at  the  very   touch!    And   as  Wesley  preached    and 

«?prn  ?  **  u'^  ^'u^?  "P""  •>*"  hearers  t^is  sense  of  the 
eternal  world  with  its  tremendous  issues,  of  sin  and  its 
mhnite  gudt,  of  God  and  the  relation  of  th^  soul  to  Him- 
what  wonder  that  the  shaken  .ouls  of  his  hearera"ot 
hewJSemr""""'"'"'''  "•'''  '"'""'"  '^  *«  bodrthaj 
Many  human  elements  were,  no  doubt,  amonest  the 
forces  which  produced  these  scenes.-  impost'r hysteria 
he  contagion  of  strong  emotions,  the  fire  of^icSent' 
burning  m  the   s.nses.    But  when  allowance  has  been 

Tv^'"  '^"'^  ',''?"  '^  "  ™^''J'"""  °f  strange  fact  which 
they  do  not  explain.  All  that  can  be  said^is  that  hX 
and  soul  are  strangely  interknitted ;  their  iWndaries 
cannot  be  e«ctIy/eHned ;  they  act  and  reacVon  S 
other.  A  wasting  disease  affects  every  mood  rf  the  mTnd 
The  wine  of  a  strong  and  deep  emotion,  poured  through 
the  feelings,  thnlls  every  physical  organ.^And  spiSi 
emotions,  smcethey  awaken  at  a  greater  depth  aKat 
with  a  stronger  pulse  than  any  otSer  of  which  the  hum^ 
soul  IS  capable,  may  well,  wLn  once  they  are  arouTed^ 
aftect  wi  h  strange  force  the  body  itself,  dnly  those  wm 
feeW  •""  "''°  '"'™  '''"''  f«"  '*'«  "-  of  deV  spiritual 


It  can  be  easily  understood  how  these  strange  nheno 
mena  supplied  those  who  hated  the  whole  movement  wkh 
new  arguments  against  it.    They  constituted  a  loud  wTde- 
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spread   and  clamorous  sc-.ndal.     But  at  Last  tho,  adver- 

hlnl?  .  Tf'P-  -*  ''™»«  f"'™  '«'«"'ed  to  have 
broken  out  of  the  unseen  world  on  mankind.  It  was 
euy  to  suspect  the  new  movement,  to  vehemently  dis- 

inorl  it?  "^'  '''  "^'*"''  "•    ^'  ""^  ""'  I""'"'  to 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   aREAT   ITINERANT 

Wesley  quicklj;  came  lo  bi.s  natural  place  a,  the  leader 
and  representative  of  the  new  movement.  He  was  no? 
merely  it»theoloK.an  and  statesman,  its  scholar  Us  ch^ef 
controversmlistsle  was  its  foremost  and  most  di  iRent 
not   Its  greatest,  preacher.    His  career  as  an  eviC 

s  no  other,  or  range,  continuity,  and  permanem  result? 
to  approach  it  m  modorn  history  results, 

Wesley  preached  his  first  open-air  sermon  on  April  2 
1739,.  and  his  last  at  Winchelsca  on  October  7  ,7m 
Betmn  those  two  date-,  lie  fifty-one  years,  filled  with  a 
enT  V?i^  f  "ost. without  pa'rallel^in  human  ex^ri 
ence  At  the  beK.nn.ng  of  thU  period  his  two  comrSes 
Wh.tcheld  and  h.s  brother  Charts,  were  in  gifts  and  zeal 
h«  peers,  Charhs  Wesley  married  in  1749- and  Ws  work 
M  an  .t.ne.,„.t  shrank  at  once  to  very  narrow  limH^ 
Whnefae  d  d.ed  in  An.erica  on  September  30,  .^  6 
We.sley  thus,  .n  what  may  be  called  the  full  stra/n  of 
aggressive  work,  exceeded  hs  brother  by  more  than  fn«v 
years,  and  Whitefield  bv  n.ore  than  tiny  Hi^^or^ 
tiiiay  be  added  was  of  a  more  concentrated  type  than 
that  of  either  ol  his  two  comrades.  In  mereTale  of 
!abo..r  Wesley  far  outran  Whitefield.  Whitefield  preached 
It  IS  computed,  i8,cxx,  sermons,  more  than  ten  a  week 
for  thirty-four  years  of  evangelistic  life.  Wesley  t,  cached 
42,400  sermons  after  his  return  from  Georgia,  an^av^raS 
o  more  than  fifteen  a  week;  and  he  travelled,  it  fs  coT 
THited,  m  his  Itinerant  work,  more  than  250000  miks 
Wesley,  ,n  a  word,  was  a  m,,n  who,  if  he  hadXeTaTn 
of  a  sta  esnian  the  culture  of  a  scho'ar,  the  message  of 
an  apostle,  had  also  the  g  owing  an,,  tireless  yearnf  « 
preacliing  friar  of  the  Middle  Ag^.  ''^*'  "^  * 

His  work  throughout  the.^e  fifty-one  years  was  0'  an 
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where™°Ay'*-M"  T  ">"  P'^'-n'-tion  to  tho  crowd 
Wherever  he  could  gather  oue-on  hill-side  or  river  bank 

cover  the  whole  of  Eneland     Thiv  r^A  ■       ^  ^"*  ","' 
-had  th.  8  bases-London,  Bristol,  anf  Newcas  liSn 

ryne,  as  a  city  postman  knows  his  round      mt  ^Z 
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"appointments"  with  iron  reX.^^^'Xr"::'*  ""'''" 

a  oampaiKn-lihtlv  ,.m,h,n„^  ''"'  "  '°''''»''  o" 

to  inarch^     But  forTmP-^J'"'^  """^^  "'.  "  •°™^°t 
years'  "  **'*  "  campaign  of  fifty 

I  St  '',7:  *»^f""  °f  noise,  hurry,  and 
1  yet  in  ,ai  this  incessant  traveUing  and 


agitation. 


I 
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e^th'rSpIe^'^'"'  thestudiousand  .editativa 

m2li^  "  something  almost  amusing  in  the  brev  ty  S 
more  than  ph.Iosophfc  coolness,  with  #hich  WesLy  records 
his  experiences  as  a  trayeller,  in  the  wild  wrather  Im'  1 

the  simple,  matter-of-fact  story  in  the  most  mattc"of-fact 
way.     Here  is  one  of  his  little  weather  vignettes  !I 

N 
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lodge.  But  wo  pushed  on,  at  a  venture,  acrnas  the  -^oor  and 
about  eight,  came  safe  to  Sandhutton.  ...  We  found  the  roads 
abundantly  worse  than  they  had  been  the  day  before ;  not  only 
because  the  snows  were  deeper,  which  made  the  causeways  in 
many  places  unpaasable— and  turnpike-roads  were  not  know  i 
these  parts  of  England  till  years  after— but  likewise  becaus,  „ 
hard  frost,  succeeding  the  thaw,  had  made  all  the  ground  iiue 
glass,  ^\e  were  often  obliged  to  walk,  it  being  impossible  to  ride 
and  our  horses  several  times  fell  down  while  we  were  leading 
them,  but  not  once  while  we  were  riding  thera,  during  the  whole 
journey.  It  was  past  eight  before  we  got  '.->  Gateshead  Fell 
which  appeared  a  p.lhless  waste  of  white,  liie  snow  filling  up 
and  covering  all  the  road.,,  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed 
when  an  honest  man  of  Newcastle  overtook  and  guided  us  safe 
into  the  town. 

"  Many  a  rough  journey  have  I  had  before,  but  one  like  this  I 
never  had  ;  between  wind,  and  hail,  and  rain,  and  ice,  and  snow 
and  driving  sleet,  and  piercing  cold.  But  it  is  past;  those  days 
will  return  no  more,  and  are  therefore  as  though  they  had  never 
been. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Wesley  had  not  always  the 
exhilaration  of  admiring  crowds  to  inspire  him.  Some 
ot  his  open-air  services  were  begun  under  circumstances 
which  might  well  have  taxed  the  courage  of  an  apostle— 
iJ  only  because  the  human  conditions  were  so  chilling 
1  hus  he  describes  an  open-air  meeting  in  Scotland :_ 

"At  eleven  I  went  into  the  main  street,  and  began  speaking  to 
a  congregation  of  two  men  and  two  womea  These  were  soon 
joined  by  above  twenty  children.  ...  At  six  William  Coward 
and  I  went  to  the  Market-house.  We  stayed  some  time,  and 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  came  near  us.  At  length  I  began 
singing  a  Scotch  psalm,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  people  came  within 
hearing,  but  with  great  circumspection,  keeping  their  distance  as 
though  they  knew  not  what  might  follow." 

This,  it  may  be  added,  was  on  his  third  visit  to  Soothvnd 
when  he  was  a  man  of  fame.  ' 

An  example  of  how  Wesley  attacked  a  great  town  is 
found  in  the  story  of  how  he  conducted  his  first  service 
in  Newcastle : — 

"At  seven  I  walked  down  to  Sandgate,  the  poorest  and  most 
contemptible  part  of  the  town  and,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
»treet  with  John  Taylor,  began   to  sing  the  Hundredth  Paalm 
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Three  or  four  people  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  who 
soon  incrca.sed  to  four  or  five  hundred.  I  ginmose  there  micht  be 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  before  I  had  done  preaching  :  to  whom 
1  applied  those  solemn  words :  '  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions. Observing  the  people,  when  I  had  dune,  to  stand 
gaping  and  slanng  upon  me,  with  the  most  profound  astonish- 

•  '",L  ,^  ,  "^  ■  '"  y"  ^™^^  '°  ■">»"  ^'">  I  am.  my  name 
18  John  Wesley.  At  five  in  the  evening,  with  God's  help  I  de- 
sign to  preach  here  again.'  At  five,  the  hill  on  which  I  designed 
to  preach  was  covered  from  the  toj.  to  the  bottom.  1  never  saw 
so  large  a  number  of  {leopje  ..thered  together,  either  in  Moorfields 
or  at  Kei.nington  Common.  I  knew  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
one-half  to  hear,  although  my  voice  was  then  strong  and  clear- 
and  I  stood  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  view,  as  they  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  Word  of  God  which  I  set  before 
them  was:  'I  will  heal  their  backsliding;  I  will  love  them 
iretly.  After  preaching,  the  poor  i)cople  were  ready  to  tread  me 
under  foot,  out  of  pure  love  and  kindness.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  po.ssibly  get  out  of  the  press.  I  then  went  back 
another  way  than  I  came ;  but  several  jKople  were  got  to  our  inn 
before  me  ;  by  whom  I  was  vehemently  imiiortuned  to  stay  with 
them,  at  least,  a  few  days ;  or,  at  least,  one  day  more  But  I 
could  not  consent,  having  given  my  word  to  be  at  Birstal,  with 
Uoa  s  help,  on  Tuesday  night." 

Wesley,  however,  had  to  face  not  merely  stormy  skies 
and  weary,  mterminable  journeys.  Ho  had  to  endure  an 
amazing  amount  of  obloquy  and  public  abuse,  hardening 
not  seldom  mto  gusts  of  stern  and  cruel  persecution.  The 
h.ngland  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
brutal  and  untaught.  Its  temper  was  cruel;  its  very 
sports  were  marked  by  an  almost  incredible  savagery 
And  the  crowds  of  that  day  found  as  much  pleasure  in 
harrying  an  unfortunate  Methodist  preacher  as  in  watch- 
mg  a  prize-fight  or  in  baiting  a  bear.  Wesley  tells  the 
story  of  these  persecutions  in  his  own  brief,  composed 
ta.shion,  without  comment  or  complaint  ;■  but  behind  his 
calm  syllables  are  records  of  human  brutality-  md  of 
human  courage— not  easily  paralleled. 

At  Wednosbi  ry,  for  example,  there  was  a  whole  cycle 
of  persecut,,,.,,  which  stretched  from  June  1741  to 
Febniary  1744.  I'or  these  eight  months  the  town  was 
practically— s,,  far  as  Methodists  were  concerned— under 
mob -rule.    The  magistrates  and  clergy  conspired  with  the 
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rabble  against  Wesley's  followers.    They  suffered  almost 
^  many  wrongs  as  did  the   Jews  at  Icisohineff  undej 

through  the  cities  and  outraged  almost  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  mob.    Wesley  sums  up  the  story :— 

"Ever  since  Juno  20  last,  the  mob  of  Walsal,  Darlaston,  and  , 
WednosbuTr,  hTed  tor  that  pur,x>se  by  their  bettm,  have  Ce 
o,,en  their  poor  neighbour,'  houses  at  their  pleasure,  by  nightTnd 
by  day;  extorted  money  from  the  few  that  had  it ;  took  fway  or 
ttl2fJT-  T""''  "l^  «rt '  ^'  ""  -°'""i'^  their  boSL 
horrible  o  name),  and  oiMnly  declared  they  would  destroy  ever? 
Methodist  in  the  country;  the  Christian  country  where  Ss 
Slajesty's  innocent  and  loyal  subjects  have  been  i  treatS  'o 

h£d^°f       •  r**  ^"^  "'"'■  ^'  "■"■■  ™"'<»'  persecutors,  publicly 
branded  for  noters  and  incendiaries."  f^^'iuy 

wET-    ?ii  *"   ^"^y  •"■   ^""y  *e    more    active  of 
Wesley  s  followers  and  preachers.     The  story  of  Thomas 

Wnal-l'""''  '    *""   ^   ''  stands  ^in  Wesley's 

"I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the  afternoon  met  John  Nelson  at 

^h'^Z-  rf^  t"'^'^  ^T^'  '™"'°--  1™'  »<»  peaceable  man 
who  had  lately  been  torn  from  his  trade,  and  wife  and  children 
and  sent  away  a,  a  soldier;  that  is,  banished  from  all  tha  ™ 
near  and  dear  to  h,m,  and  constrained  to  dwell  among  lions,™' 
no  other  crime,  either  committed  or  pretended,  than  that  of  callinK 
sinners  to  repentance.  But  his  soul  was  in  nothing  terrified  by 
hu  adversaries.  Yet  the  body,  after  a  while,  sunk  u'ld'r  its 
buiden.  He  was  then  lodged  in  the  hospital,  at  Newcastle,  where 
he  still  prai.,e,l  Ood  continually.  His  fever  increasing,  he  was  let 
Wood.     His  arm  festered,  mortified,  and  was  cut  oif;  two  or  three 

hr/:,:ru:rhlme."*'°'  '"""^  ■■''  '"''•■^'«^'  ^-"^  -"^■<'  ■"■»  -p  ^ 

Of  Wesley's  personal  experiences  some  examples  deserve 
to  be  given: —  '^ 

"I  made  haste  to  Goston's-groen,  near  Birmingham,  where  I 
had  appointed  to  preach  at  six.  But  it  was  dangerous  for  anv 
who  ,t..od  to  hear,  lor  the  stones  and  dirt  were  flying  from  evei  v 
Bide,  ahuoat  without  intermission,  for  near  an  hour      However 
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Zl!Zr"""  "■""'  T^-     ^  ''ft»™a«i'  "«t  the  Society  and 
cxlwrte.1  them,  lu  sp.tc  of  men  and  devUs,  to  continue  in  the  grace 

aftt'at  FaZouth'-'"^  "P""'""""  ''*'"'^''  ''""  *  ""'« 

f«o^„      I  I    '15'  °"   ""  ''^^'  ^^  ™  innun,erable  nmltitude  o? 
eople.     A  louder  or  more  confu.«d  noise  could  hardly  I*  at  tlie 
taking  o^  a  cty.     The  rabble  roared  with  all  their  thnits!  '  Brh^ 
XV         f°™"\  ^^''"^"*l'e  Canorura?'(an  unmeaning  word 
r„,w     ,•><"■■!''''    .*•  «»y  u«B  instead  of   'Methodist').     No 
answer  bung  grven,  they  quickly  forced  open  the  outer  door  and 
»^h  w.   '"'tif  •,    *^"'^  »  ™"»cot  partition  was  between  u», 
lar™  W-"       '""'^  ?  ^'I"-*  '°"8-     I  ""■"■'diately  took  down  a 
if  '°°^'T{f  .'"  "''"''  •""'«  ''S>'°"  ■'.  supposing  the  wh,)le 
I     r""  .'"v    '"  "'  ""''■     ^'«=»  ""oy  began  Vheir  work    with 
anrcr''ir:'r'"'n'  imprecations,  p»r  xftty  ^.as  utterly  .^tonish^ 
and  cried  out  'O,  sir,  what  must  we  do)'     I  said,  •  We  must 
Sh  aJ Ir  ."  ""i  "™'  1°/"  "I'l*--^-.  o"  liWs  were  ™ 
fTvon  f    H'  •""■'''?/■     ^'"'  '^''''•^'  ''^"''  «i'.  »  i'  "ot  better 
■No^  ?,^^K    .^Z"""""'  *"  «"'  ""^  ">«  •=•'««"»'     I  answered 
without  r      ,1       ""  ^  "'*"''  J""  «■'■"»  I  ™-'     Among  those 
It^T  7   L      °T'  "'r"''  P"™t<=™  "I'iob  were  lately  come 

the  rest,  thrust  them  away,  and  coming  up  all  together  set  their 
shoulders  ^  he  m„er  door,  and  cried  out,  -Avatt,  lads  a™t/ 
Away  went  all  the  hinges  at  once  and  the  door  fell'back  ntole 
room      I  stepped  forward  at  once  into  the  midst  of  them  and 

which  of  you  have  I  done  any  wrong)  To  you?  or  you?  oryou?" 
I  continued  speaking  till  I  came,  bareheaded  as  I  was  (for  I 

stn^t;  ;i^  '"'■  «"  »''^''  «•«'"'■  He  Shan,  ^k'^^; 
"I  never  saw  before-no,  not  at  Walsal  itself-tlie  hand  of  God 
sc  plainly  show'n  as  here.  There  I  had  many  companions  wSo 
were  willing  to  die  with  me,  here  not  a  friend  but  onesZle  ^rL 
who,  likewise,  was  hurrie,!  away  from  me  in  an  instant,  u7s«,^as 

ever  she  came  out  of  Mr,.  B 's  door.     There  I  reiived^oine 

HeT'.uf  If-'  "f  "'y,  '""'"s,  and  was  covered  over  w'h  d™ 
Here,  although  the  hands  of  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  iKK,ple  wwe 
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heareth  the  prayer    or     wf  H.Ck     ,^°  '^°  ''""^  ""«'  Q«l 
earth!"  ^    "    '  ""  ^°  '""'  ""  P"""  "  heaven  and 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  Wnslmr  <,t,n j 

with  unresting  swiftness,  in  h  s  grTat Tori      fwea''of 

preacfimg  tours  is  an  unbroken  chaifof  ot'heTforms  of 
r„^L-   ""'  ^ODtfoversies,  to  be  described  hereafter  rose 

The  „n'"/"°.7P'''""'8^  ^"'"'■"^  i°  America  '■'*  """ 
n»i  f  u  5  '^^'■"°''''*'"''''«s°>'l  who  never  doubted 
never  faltered,  never  grew  discouraged,  was  Weslev  1  H« 
was  an  Itinerant  Apostle  almost  to  th^  h^r  of  m/ deafh 
And  he  stamped  tiie  characteristics  of  h^  own  life  fo,: 

£Si=w-'r^efS:!:o^d;.,...^-3 
l::::f^t«iii/-:^-^-t^-^5 
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purging  his  Soeiotios,  casting  out  unworthy  members 
and  enforcing  wholesome  discipline.  He  was,  in  a  word 
building  a  Church  without  knowing  it  or  intending  it. 
And,  through  all  the  dust  and  tumult  of  his  preaclnng 
tours,  who  watches  can  see  the  lines  of  a  great  Church 
emerging,  as  wdl  be  described  lal.r.  It  is  a  Church  not 
snaped  m  the  calm  of  a  philosopher's  study,  but  in  the 
hres  of  conflict  ai  d  controversy.  Bach  new  feature  of  the 
great  structure  is  wrought  it  the  bidding  of  necessity  and 
to  meet  some  visible  and  urgent  need.  It  is  tested  by 
the  st<-m  and  hard  logic  of  fucts. 

And  wi.en  the  tale  of  Wesley's  work  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  has  been  told,  great  .wacos  in  his  life  are  still 
left  untouched  and  undescribccf.  He  was  a  student  an 
administrator,  the  general  of  a  great  campaign,  as  well  as 
a  preacher;  and  if  he  had  been  none  of  these,  his  mere 
correspondenee,  his  reading,  his  literary  productions,  were 
suthcient  to  hll  to  the  brim  any  ordinary  human  life.  But 
when  all  these  separate  forms  of  industry— as  preacher 
student,  traveller,  administrator,  controversialist,  writer- 
are  crowded  into  the  tiny  curve  of  one  little  human  life 
the  sum -total  of  energy  they  represent  is  nothing  less 
than  amazing.  " 

Ho\f  didhedoit?  He  wrote,  he  read,  he  corresponded 
he  preached ;  he  was  the  unordained  bishop  of  a  great 
spiritual  «ock.  He  was  always  in  the  saddle  or  in  the 
pulpit— and  he  was  never  in  a  hurry!  What  was  his 
secret  ? 

The  truth  is  his  toils  as  a  preacher  were  interspaced 
with  frequent  Lslets  of  leisure.  This  man,  who  seemed  to 
live  m  crowds,  had  yet  in  bis  life  wide  spaces  of  solitude 
He  preached  to  his  five-o'clock-in-the-morning  congre- 
gation, then  mounted  his  horse,  or  stepped  into  his  chaise 
and  rode  <ir  drove  off  to  the  next  gathering.  Betwixt  the 
two  crowds  he  had  hours  of  solitude— to  think,  to  read  to 
plan.  He  was  the  master,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  peril- 
ous art  of  reading  on  horseback.  His  work  itself  was  a 
physical  tome.  Preaching  at  Hve  o'clock  in  the  mornin" 
may,  perhaps,  .seem  an  heroic  form  of  diligence  ■  as  a 
matter  of  tact  Wesley  proved  it  to  be  the  most  healthy 
variety  of  physical  exercise!  Preaching  in  tlie  open-air 
with  the  free  winds  of  heaven  about  him,  was— looked 
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lymZti^'  f''^'''™'  '''^'-'  ^«'y  *l>olesome  form  of 

WWs  i^nll    %T^}^«'  ""?   "'^'^  •»»'  "'=°«1  in 
Bsieys  Journal.     The  famous  Journal  consists  in   f ho 

nmmof  brief  notes  of  sermons  and  te«s  w°St\nv  swift 

vignetes  of  the  crowds  that  listened  to  the  n-thjir  size 

viv™  Th«vir!  •.?™°''  ^'^  '="™"»'y  condensed  and 
moral  snorthand.  Wesley  sees  his  crowd  for  a  niompnf 
con  presses  the  story  of  tte  sermon  and  its  resu  s  into  a 
sentence,  adds  a  pious  wish  for  a  blessing,  andThen  hurries 
on  to  the  next  crowd  with  abrupt  haste  And  that  nof« 
of  hurrying  speed,  that  breathleJk  economy  of  descrLlon 
■s  characteristic  of  the  whole  Journal.  Th^en  come  tC 
Ir^  ""f","'"""  ""'^^  "f  ^"""""^  "-d  texts  and  coX 
fn™  f 'i^*°P  conversions,  of  puzzling  spiritual  exner?' 
ences,  of  odd  cKaractefs  met  and  of  odd  taUs  wUh  K 
with  notes  on  books,  scenery,  events  ""'• 

Une  does  not  easily  realise,  as  the  eye  runs  over  the.B 

body  and  souL  But  Wesley  did  this,  not  only  everv  dav 
bu  often  twice  and  three  times  in  a  day.  HeT7it  f^; 
fifty  years,  and  the  strain  did  not  kill  hi-.,  i  *"' 

hisTorv'Tt'it  wi'"""'"*  "T^"'^  '°  '«79  is  famous  in 
t  lasted  fift„»  ?  """''"f '°  "  ""'»  P""''  of  Scotland ; 
speeches  Zt  w^"i  *'"'  represented  perhaps  twenty 
fLl  5  1  r"'  ^Vosley  carried  on  his  camprim  on  a 
scale  which  leaves  Mr.  Gladstone's  performanc^es^warfed 
h.lT*''"i'"""'°"-  ."^  '^'d  it  on  tL  great  sta^te  of  the 
fo/^lX7fiC/ea';:,  "^'"'''"^'^  ''-'"'--  -^-^ 

tothT.f  If  '"y.^Phf.  declares  the  speech  ^b^' 
ment  ot  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  But  for  Woslev  to 
address  audiences  as  vast,  and  in  cir-amstances  al  ryimr 
was  an  ordmary  experience,  and  one  whicTwi'^ep/ated 
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Ip.™  oW  'v.  ^vT,-  °'^.T-  Gladstone  was  8ixty-two 
years  old  when  he  dehvered  his  Gravesend  speech.  When 
Wesley  was  of  the  same  age  his  Journal  is  packed  with 

™  i  J  u'"'--".'^"°<*''y'  -^"gus'  "o.  '/"66-  After 
prayers  hiul  been  read  m  the  church,  preached  in  the 
churchyard  to  a  large  congregation;  at  i  p.m.  to  20,000; 
and  between  five  and  six  to  another  such  congregation. 
Ihis  was  the  hardest  day's  work  I  have  had  sfnce  I  left 
London,  being  obliged  to  speak  at  each  place  from  the 
begmnmg  to  the  end  at  the  utmost  stretcli  of  my  voice 
JJut  my  strength  was  as  my  day." 

Seven  years  later  (August  23,  I7;3)  he  records  :- 
Cached  at  Gwennap  pit  to  above  32,000,  the  largest 
assembly  I  ever  preached  to,  perhaps  the  first  time  that 
a  man  of  seventy  had  been  teard  by  30,000  per.sons  at 
once.  Wesley  s  voice,  it  may  be  ajded,  must  have  far 
outranged  Gladstone's.  He  writes  in  his  Journal,  under 
date  Apnl  5  1752.— "About  one  I  preached  at  Bristol. 
Observing  that  several  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hill,  I  afterwards  asked  one  to  measure  the  ground  and 
we  found  that  it  was  seven  score  yards  from  where  I 
stood,  yet  the  people  heard  perfectly.  I  did  not  think  any 
Human  voice  could  have  reached  so  far." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Wesley  preached  more 
sermons,  rode  more  miles,  worked  more  hours,  printed 
more  books,  and  influenced  more  lives  than  anf  other 
J!.nglishman  of  his  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age.  And  the 
performance  did  not  even  tire  htm!  In  1773  he  writes- 
"I  am  seventy-three  years  old,  and  far  abler  to  preach 
than  I  was  at  twenty-three."  Ton  years  later  this  amazing 
old  man  writes,  ■■  I  have  entered  into  the  eighiy-third  year 
ot  my  age  I  am  a  wonder  to  myself.  I  am  never  tired 
either  with  preaching,  writing,  or  travelling." 

In  his  addresses  to  crowds,  it  must  be  remembered 
Weslev  was  deahng  with  the  most  awful  themes;  he 
roused  the  deepest  emotions  of  his  hearers.  And  when 
be  had  lifted  one  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  up 
to  some  high  and  intense  mood  of  religious  feeling  he 
passed  from  it  to  hurry  to  some  other  crowd  and  worked 
the  same  miracle  there.  He  hi.nself  maintained  a  strange 
calm— a  calm  which  represented  the  eniiipoiso  of  great 
emotions,  not  their  absence— through  all  those  services 
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But  the  emotions  which  his  words  kindled  in  the  listening 
Zl  '^u"'™  "f'°"  "^  '""lendous  intensity  Se  Z 
somehow  the  instrument  and  channel  of  strings  for^T 
He  would  hold  a  vast  multitude  of  Enelish  oelfRnt.  f^^' 

P'jVareTan"/  -nTor^^.  ^^^^  = 
by  a  thunderbolt  under  his  words  Wten  L  recd^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wl..le  preachmg  he  had  to  stop  to  sing  or  pray  to  allow 
the  emotions  of  his  hearers  tS  expreS  themselves.  He 
gives  many  instances  of  the  effectLiostant  vufblt  and 
dramatic— of  his  sermons.  '  '  *'"' 

r,/"'  thf  gathering  of  these  crowds  Wesley  emploved 
none  of  the  familiar  modem  devices.  S  we«  no 
advertisements,  no  local  committees,  co  friendlv  news 
papers,  no  attractions  of  great  choirs.  It  is  a  pZle  Jill 
to  know  how  the  crowd!  were  induced  to  LSle  for 
Wesley  gives  no  hints  qfanv  organisation  empCTd      HU 

a'  fTth:r™Ji"oT"'  '"'  ^™  '•"  'P""?  "P  bef-«  him 
as  It  at  the  signal  of  some  mysterious  whisper  oomine  out 

of  space.     Vfesley's  familiar  habit  was  to%rcach  everv 

"eSThrt  hm  °"'",t'  '"'•  ^''  "•"'  '"■'«°  "wakenedTon^ 
betore  that  hour  bv  the  voices,  sometimes  by  the  hymns 

in  gathering  m  the  grey  dawn,  and  often  while  the 
^a^s^yet  hung  pale  in  the  sky,  such  crowds  to  listen  to 

per^^findf  fn^''''^''  "^°"™'^  *°^  ^^''^^  during  this 
period  hnds  in  them  one  most  significant  change.  Some- 
th  ng  has  dropped  suddenly  out  of  Wesley's^l  fe.  The 
old     evor-gnawmg    self-discontent  -  the    weariness    the 

a  e   U'e  "•'"Tf"'"^  '}'  ''^^  "^  '^'^'^•^''^  longings-all 

",!i-^?    -     S"'^^  ^°'  ^"""^1  years  had  made  up  his 

religion."    Now  everything  is  cLnged.    Here  is  a  man 

rsl.t?^n"'r-'''  ""^^'""'y  "«'"«'-'  f<"  hi™  i^  no  :„ 

aspirri  ion.     It  is  an  attamment.     He  is  a  man  of  lowlier 

ff  rL  "l?™''  ""i  r'  '■"'''-■''  '»  '^^  hu.uility  of  a  chfd 
IS  Ae  exultant  confidence  of  a  great  saint-the  serene 

viiSrv  "  Z'  '*""  -r  Pr*"^  ^^""'^  <""'''''='  ''"d  "'Sd 
H„t5"  A  serenity  of  temper,  which  no  care  could 
darken  and  no  anxiety  disturb,  is  nothing  less  than 
wonderful.     If  it  seems  to  fail  for  a  moment,  It  L  onty 
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for  ajnoment,  and  to  Wesley's  own  surprise.    Thus  be 

.  ".l"^  .v""  "»"?«■«>  »'  "ywlf  (and  iometjtnos  mentioned  it 
to  othera)  that  ten  thousand  cares  of  various  kinds  were  no  more 
weight  or  burden  to  my  mind  thai  ten  thousand  hairs  were  to 
my  head.  Perhaps  I  began  to  ascnl-  something  of  this  to  mv 
own  strength.  And  thence  it  might  be  that  on  Sunday  ., 
atrength  wa«  withheld  and  I  felt  what  it  was  to  be  troubled  about 
many  things.  One  and  another  hurrying  me  continually  it 
seized  ujion  ray  spirit  more  and  more,  tfli  I  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  fly  for  my  life,  and  that  without  delay.  So  the  next 
day,  Monday  14,  I  took  horse  and  rode  away  for  Bristol  As 
soon  as  we  came  to  the  house  at  Bristol  my  soul  was  lightened 
of  that  insufferable  weight  which  had  Uin  upon  my  mind,  more  or 
•leaa,  for  several  days. 

"A  little  more  work,"  to  this  life  so  packed  and  crowded 
with  work,  was,  as  V  eslev  says  in  another  passage  in  his 
Journal,  a  tome  that  killed  care !  r       s  » 

What  force  was  it  which  knitted  a  life  divided  amonest 
so  many  interests  into  unity;  which  gave  to  a  sinlle 
human  will  a  resisting  power  as  of  hardened  steel;  and 
which  made  a  ial  ible  man  a  force  so  tremendous  and 
kept  him  at  a  level  so  high  ?  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  Wes  ey  had  mastered  the  central  secret 
ot  Christianity.  He  lived,  he  thought,  he  preached,  he 
wrote,  he  toiled,  under  the  undivided  empire  of  the  august 
motives,  the  divme  forces  of  religion. 
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A   NEW    ORDER   OF    HGLPBBS 

Wesley,  even  after  bis  conversion,  had  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  stubborn  prejudices  of  a  High  Churchman;  and 
amongst  the  most  obstinate  of  these  was  the  prejudice 
against  a  layinan  preaching.  To  touch  that  point,  as  he 
himself  said,  was  to  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Only  a 
duly  ordained  divine,  linked  by  a  chain  of  many-centuried 
ordinations  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  had  the  right  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit  ana  preach  to  his  lellow-mon.  That 
a  mere  layman,  onlained  by  nobody,  should  mount  to 
that  sacred  eminence,  and  dare  with  secular  lips  to  in- 
terpret Scripture  to  his  fellow-men,  seemed  to  Wesley 
notliing  short  of  sacrilege.  He  felt,  as  he  contemplated 
that  spectacle,  as  a  Jewish  priest  would  have  felt  had  he 
seen  some  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi 
ministering  at  the  altar.  And  yet— such  is  the  satire  of 
history — Wesley  was  destined  to  found  a  Church  which 
employs  more  lay  preachers,  and  employs  ihem  with 
greater  effect  and  honour,  than  any  other  Church  known 
to  history ! 

It  was  the  resistless  compulsion  of  facts — always  for  him 
the  highest  form  of  logic  —  which  vanquished  Wesley's 
prejudices.  His  work  took  a  range  and  scale  which  out- 
ran his  powers.  The  fast-multiplying  numbers  of  the 
converts  made  provision  for  their  oversight  imperative. 
Ho  must  have  helpers  and  associates.  At  first  a  few 
clergymen  of  spiritual  temper  stood  by  him ;  but  they 
were  only  few.  The  public  opinion  of  their  order,  too, 
was  against  them.  They  were  anchored  to  their  parishes. 
Tliey  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rush  of  Wesley's  work 
and  the  tidal  sweep  of  the  great  movement  he  represented. 
They  grew,  in  fact,  afraid  of  the  movement  and  of  the 
strange  forces  stirring  in  it.  Those  who  hated  the  work 
drew  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  it  hung — or  seemed 
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to  hang — on  the  slender  thread  of  a  solitary  human 
life.  Only  a  single  pair  of  lips  had  to  1)6  silenced  by 
weariness,  or  sickness,  o.*  deatn,  and  all  the  tumult  of 
the  revival  would  be  hushed.  When  Wesley  died,  they 
believed,  his  work  would  disappear.  He  had  no  allies, 
and  could  have  no  successors.  But  Wesley  wrote  after- 
wards : — 


"  WTien  they  inm^rined  they  had  etfectually  shut  the  door,  and 
loc^ked  uj)  every  |m>«Ma)i;e  whereliy  any  help  could  come  to  two  or 
three  preachers,  weak  in  \ny(iy  as  well  an  houI,  who  they  might 
reasonably  believe  would,  hmiiaiily  8i)eakiTi^',  wear- themselves  out 
in  a  short  time ;  when  they  had  gained  their  i>oint,  by  securing 
(as  they  8Uppo»»ed)  all  the  men  of  learning  in  the  nation,  He  that 
sitteth  in  Heaven  laughed  them  to  acorn,  and  came  u|M>ti  them 
by  a  way  they  thought  not  of.  Out  of  the  stones  He  raided  up 
those  who  should  beget  children  to  AbrHham.  We  had  no  more 
foresight  of  this  than  yo"  Nay,  we  had  the  deej^st  prejudices 
against  it,  until  we  could  not  but  own  that  God  giive  wisdom  from 
above  to  these  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  Lord  pro8|>ered  in  their  hands,  and  sinners  were  daily  con- 
verted to  God,"* 

iL  was,  in  advance,  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  revival 
that  Wesley  would  draw  about  itimseif  a  hody  cf  helpers 
from  amongst  his  own  converts;  yet  it  is  almost  amusing 
to  note  how  grudgingly,  and  with  what  reluctant,  not  to 
say  resisting  steps,  he  moved  in  this  direction.  Hut  he 
was  borne  away  by  forces  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The 
new  and  glad  spiritual  energies  awakening  in  multitudes 
broke  inevitably  into  speech.  The  attempt  to  keep  them 
decorously  inarticiiliUe  was  vain. 

After  Whitefield  had  preached  one  afternoon  at  Isling- 
ton Churchyard  a  layman  named  Bowers,  in  all  the  joy 
of  his  new-found  spiritual  life,  stood  up  on  the  table  when 
Whitefield  had  finished  and  began  to  address  the  crowd. 
All  ecclesiastical  sensibilities  were  fluttered  by  the  spec- 
tacle. Charles  W^esley,  who  was  present,  tried  in  vain  to 
stop  Bowers,  and  at  last  withdrew  indignantly,  by  way  of 
protest.  The  zeal  of  this  too  daring  layman  was  in- 
extinguishable.     He  attempted  to  preach  afterwards  in 

'  Soutlii'V,  vi-l.  i.  p.  307. 
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the  streets  of  Oxford,  was  arrested  by  the  beadles  and 
brcder^e^e™  """''''  ""  "'^  ""^""-^'^  ^-^  '-^^ 
This  volunteer  orator,  it  may  be  conceded,  needed  to  be 
suppressed ;  but  Wesley  was  compelled  to  choose  amon;^? 
h.s  comrades  men  whom  his  shrewd  eyos-and  he  h?d 
the  eye  of  a  great  captain  for  fit  instruments-saw  to  be 
?ow»?l''"*  tn-stworthy,  as  well  as  zealous  and  g  feed 
to  watch  over  the  converts  in  one  place  while  he  moved 
on  to  preach  elsewhere.  His  helpers  were  in  all  cases 
volunteers.     Thus,  at  the  latter  end  of  ,739  Vesley  re! 

and  H..iiil^r'\^  ,""'°  ""•"'•*  "^^o"""  ^''''fi^Id  came 
and  desired  to  help  me  as  a  son  of  the  Gospel.  Soon 
after  came  another,  Thomas  Richards,  then  a  thM 
Thomas  Westall.  These,  severally,  desi;ed  to  .s.rve  me 
as  sons,  as  helpers,  when  and  where  I  should  direct." 
ine  nai.os  ot  these  men  deserve  to  live  in  historv  Thev 
were  the  advance  guard  of  a  great  and  noble  host  ^ 

.  But  if  Wesley  took  th(iir  help,  he  did  it  in  very  grudg- 
ing measure,  with  plentiful  ioubts,  and  only-'on  the 
avowed  grounds  of  necessity.  He  could  not  forbid  he 
would  not  expressly  sanction,  and  at  first  he  satisfied 
himself  with  merelv  "permitting"  lay  preaching    But 

I'JV^fj"-^  TT'  ""'J  d'^bts^h^at  lookfd  boh 
ways ;  doubts  whether  he  ought  to  do  so  much,  and  also 
whether  he  ought  not  to  do  more. 

a.  WB  ir."!"''^'  '°°!  <*"  'T?  """  P^'byter,,  ,0  circumstanced 
direc^  as  well  as  suffer  them  to  do,  what  we  conceive  thev  are 
^mS  oL""  ™^«''°«t-  W-,  think  that  they  who  are'on  ; 
cailed  of  God  and  not  of  man,  have  more  right  to  Breach  than 
they  who  are  only  called  of  man  and  not  of  G«l.  Tow    that 

to  preach  His  Gospel  is  undeniable.  First,  because  they  them- 
selves utterly  disclaim,  nay,  ridicule  the  inwari  call;  secondly 
because  they  do  not  know  what  the  Gospel  is;  of  c™«,qu7nce 
they  do  not,  and  mnnot  preach  it.  That  I  have  not  gone  to^ 
far  yet,  I  know  ;  but  whether  I  have  gone  far  enough   I  am  e^ 

diZ^i  7^"""'-  ,S"")-d'"""i"«  rfergymea  lay  me^uuder  more 
dtthcultiea  than  soul-saving  laymen."  i  <-    "iwo 

^  Soutbey,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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Wesley  at  first  allowed  his  helpers  to  ..jiort,  bill  ri".  r 
ously  forbade  them  to  preach.  They  m  .'ht  e-j]oui;d° ).  > 
Scriptures;  but  they  must  not  ventui. d  ■  the  sole  .a 
business  of  delivering  a  "sermon."  Th".  ^lowa-^r,  was 
obviously  an  arrangement  which  could  not  last.  V/ho 
can  decide  the  exact  point  at  which  an  exhortation  attains 
the  awful  dignity  ot  a  sermon  ?  And  why  should  an 
address  which  was  legitimate,  and  even  praiseworthy,  as 
an  exhortation,  suddenly  become  a  mere  impiety,  when 
identified  as  a  sermon?  Wesley  was  at  Bristol  when 
the  tidings  reached  him  that  Maxfield,  his  earliest  helper, 
whom  he  had  left  in  London,  was  preaching.  All  the 
sacerdotalist  in  him— and  there  was  much  of  sacerdotal- 
ism behind  his  long  nose  and  beneath  his  flowing  wig 

took  fire.  He  hastened  to  London,  brooding  as  he  went 
in  angry  alarm  over  this  scandal.  "John,"  said  his  wise 
mother  when  they  met,  "take  care  what  you  do  with 
respect  to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  by 
God  to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what  have  been  the 
fruits  of  his  preaching  and  hear  him  for  yourself" 

His  mother's  words  touched  a  very  sensitive  chord  in 
Wesley's  intellect  and  conscience.  The  "fruits  of  his 
preachmg"!  These  were  final!  The  sermon  that  con- 
verts men  has  written  upon  it  the  signature  of  God's 
approval.  Wesley's  prejudices  were  stubborn,  but  they 
always  yielded  to  facts.  He  listened,  watched,  meditated, 
decided.  "It  is  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good." 

Wesley  quickly  found  another  instance  more  striking 
and  decisive  than  even  that  of  Maxfield,  where  upon  a 
layman's  preaching  was  written,  in  characters  visible  to 
all  men,  the  signature  of  God's  approval  and  use.  John 
Nelson,  whose  spiritual  history  is  one  of  the  romances  of 
early  Methodism,  had  been  for  some  time  exhorting  his 
neighbours  at  Birstal.  He  says  of  himself  at  that  time 
that  "he  would  rather  be  hanged  on  a  tree  than  go  to 
preach."  But  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  him  and 
hung  upon  his  words,  and  found  in  them  a  converting 
energy,  drew  him  on;  and  Nelson,  to  his  own  alarm, 
found  himself  at  last  guilty  of  delivering  a  sermon.  He 
wrote  to  Wesley  begging  for  advice  "how  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  God  had  begun  by  such  an  unpohshed 
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^^Z?^^^"  ^.Wesley  accordingly  went  down  to  Birsf  a 

the  |ough?„r  /rt^trntrtri?  t's;/ 

scanty  eyfbrLs,  and  a  Xrt,  S'Zl^rZ:  Tl 

wmmm 

oontinnedspirflu^e^'   "'  P""''  ''^  "'•°'«  '"«  -  » 
at  that  moment  lived       ^      ^       *"'  f^Uo^^-^u-trymen 

perpetual   vision   of   the  spiritual   world       Tr.   n 
"above  Elstow  Green  w,.  he'avcrbon^.lf  ^.^,"011  ■'Td 
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WesIeyV    first   preachers  saw  all   men  set   betwixt  such 

Frir^"„TC""M-J,'"'^/'"^  ""  ""^  ^™1  "f  "'«  preaching 
iriars  ot  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  better  theory  thaS 
they  and  an  infinitely  nobler  morality.  Their  spt^ch  was 
the  channel  of  a  power  which  lay  beyond  alike  the  com- 
prehension  or  the  analysis  of  reason.  The  more,  indeed 
their  sneering  critics  emphasise  the  lowly  birth,  the  scantv 
traming,  the  untaught  simplicity  of  these  early  Methodist 
preachers  the  more  wonderful  becomes  their  work  What 
strange  force  was  it  that  seized  these  untaught  men 
traushgurcd  them,  lifted  them  up  to  the  height  of  great 
and  sacred  emotions,  made  them  not  merely  orators  who 
could  sway  crowds,  but  apostles  who  could  save  souls  ?  For 
the  great,  perpetual  miracle  of  Christianity,  the  miracle 
ot  makmg  drunkards  sober,  thieves  hone-st,  and  harlots 
wS^T'i  '"""'•;°'^'  ™"ght  by  the  preaching  of 
Wesley  a  helpers.  It  was  wrought,  indeedf  on  a  Icale 
which  left  tte  decorous  and  Srderly  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  that  day  utterly  bankrupt  1  ^ 

1  he  lives  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  belong,  alas  i 
to  the  realm  of  forgotten  literature;  yet  he  who  explores 
these  dead  biograpEies  will  find  soufe  strange  an/ rich 
booty  in  them  f  hey  are  written  for  the  most  part  n 
homely  English,  the  English  of  Bunyan  or  of  CobbetT 
lHoy  are  rich  m  strange  incidents,  and  in  amazingly  vivid 
portraits  of  strange  characters.  The  story  of  John  Nelson 
for  example,  might  be  described  as  Bunyan's  "Grace 
Abounding    translated  into  human  terms  once  more 

Nelson  was  a  typical  Yorksliireman,  strong  -  bodied 
stubborn  rich  in  quaint  humour  and  in  homely  common- 
s'" h'",']""'  '"  "'^  ""Pfity  <■»>•  profound  religious 
Ind  „°»  h  '"''i"'  ^^^  *^°""»?7  ^"y^'  ""^  high  a  spirit 
and  as  brave  a  heart  as  ever  ifnglihman  was  blessed 
with.  The  re  igious  strug..Ies  through  which  he  passed 
deserve  to  be  classed  with  t1.ose  of  Bunyan  or  of  /rancis 
de  Sales,  and  they  are  described  with  equal  vividness 
He  had  a  stormy  youth,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  re- 
cords that,  ■•  rather  than  live  another  thirty  years  like 
hose  already  passed,  he  would  choose  to  be  strangled  " 
burely,  said  he,  "God  never  made  man  to  be  such  a 
riddle  to  himself,  and  to  leave  him  so  I  There  must  be 
somethmg  m  religion  that  I  am  unacquainted  with,  to 
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that  most  meUifluous^f  all  r.^  li^wd  WhUefield,  but 
brooding  nature  of^hi»=,,Ki£^'''^  ^^  "<"  »"''  *e 
he  beared  Wesley  "Oh"  f^""  Yorkshireman.  Later 
morning  for  m7soul"'H,^/*^''  ■"'*'  '"^  "  "e^'ed 
preaobe?  ir„S:td  hSVreTd7be?„  ^IT'  "^  ' 

^^'^:^  i-f^«"piet';'a^rrX£d  i^rs 

swearers,  drunkards    ar,^  wi,*'  »abbath-breakers. 

would  not  oby  hisorS™  hT»n"  ^'^P'^y^^'  if  ^e 
rather  want  br^ad  th°an  wil'Jl^  oZnToId  ■•  "The7o"r" 
wentir  '""'  "^"""^'^  •>«  --' «i  -  WhitefieM  its 

0^.,  .r  1 1.   -.U  w^rop!:i„rr.AtaV^out„' 
a  chance*:    Beligion  rotThrCh  w.th  Z^"    '"  T^ 
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whtr.*.^'''''""*  ""?"'  ^'^'^o"  '"^  marched  through  York 
where  his  reputation  as  one  of  these  new  fanaUcal  ami 
much-hated  ^lothodists  was  well  known'  hwas  says 
Nelson,  "as  if  hell  were  removed  from  beneath  o  rneot 
w  th  lri™T°\  -l''^  .^'^^"'^  a-^d  windows  we  o  fiUed 
II  M^.?':.'^''-''.  '''°"'«<'  "nd  l^"2zaed  as  if  I  had  been 
one  that  liad  laid  waste  the  nation      But  the  TorH  „  S 

uncomfortable  soldier    this '      One    vonfhf,  1  13  . 

himself  to  suppress  this  strange  recruft"andlowXuTh 
uTn  h-^  '"  TJ™u  ''^'''™"^''°''  "^^'ties  to  be  expended 

fSaufoMt^graphy""  *"""«"  '"'  "^  '"'""-'  ^  -"-' 

"  '  It  caused  a  sore  temptation  to  arise  in  me  '  he  aava   't„  .i,-  i. 
hat  an  Ignorant,  wicked  man  shonld  tl  us  JomL-nt  mT'a-.d  T  Tl 
to  t,e^h,s  head  and  heels  together!     I  fo„'„Tan  dd  Ztl^ 

Nelson  obtained  his  discharge  at  last  through  the  in 
aMt  o'f  Fn^"''i^  Huntingdon,  but  hi,  stor/™!s  m^ing 
a  bit  of  English  as  there  is  to  bo  found  in  the  literalurf 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  the  live.  ,,f  Z  1 
these  preachers  are  rich  in  such  sfnrt J  if  ^^^  °^ 

=uar'af:£fe^5S 
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»h.rt.,  as  wet  with  sweat  as  if  th.vT  a  ,  '""1''?.""^  P"'  "«  my 
After  hastening  to  fili  mv  hni^  k  ''^".''^I'Prf  i-  water 
all  in  a  sweat  in  theeve  r^oh^  ^^  "'','"1'''  ^  ^'^  '°""'  home 
at  one  or  another  cwfhenZlf '7  "'""'''•  *"'^  ™°  "^  P""!" 
■clothes,  and  gone  to  wo  k  tt  V?    ^^  "V?  ''^"k.  "hanged  my 

proachedatafethe^elt  Irit'  rrrbaei'T''  T"  "'f'"'  ""^ 
at  a  quarter  o-  half  an  h,,,,,  ,     .'  ■  "''  *°  '''''"'  "'e  bread 

i...nJtin  ei«ht:  ttfhuS  Suru^S^-tiif  ti:  at  ''"'^- 

-;  I>erha,w  at  night  set  off  again  "  """  »"*""»». 

and  all  therein  showed  mToSn..  onTr''  ""'  ''"'^ 
from  a  drop  of  water  a  hl,>^.  f  ^  Hu,— yea,  even 
I  often  roce^^d  Instructio"^'  °^^'*^''  °'  "  ^^^'^  "^  ^""d 

r  ts^r^^r'^S-Tr'^^^- 
J^jaj^in'^^.^T'j.p^.^-^t.^^j- 
no  more;  and  L,W ?;„«"•?'  '"'"  ■^"^  »"d  could  eat 

the  p-achinih'om:o;tT':,rt^rw"^"'Hr°' '? 

nestofthiirsol"  ""^  "'""'^  '<"•  ">«  disquiet- 

irrS™  ^Thl''"  '''"t'-  ""P'"'"  f"^  ^^o"  ecolosiastical 
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fatherly  strain;  and  yet  he  enforced  upon  them  a  disci- 
phne  of  an  almost  heroic  pitch.    Thev  were  soIHmr-  „„ 
campaign,  .™d  there  is  more  tharTtoucn  of  m^iZv 
seventy  m  the  rnles  enforced  upon  ther    TL"e    S 
descend  to  the  homeliest  details  of  food.^rcss   manner, 

Nrrld'rUf  o°/'  "'  ^"'^  ""''  ^™«"'   "™<5^"' 
iiever  aid  a   body  of  men  work   more  diliirentlv   farn 

harder,  and  receive  smaller  pay  in  earthly  ednthik  did 
this  first  generation  of  Methodist  preachers     "Never  be 
™K  Thl"''™'  ^  l^'^i-S'y  em'ployed,"  was  wLTe/ 
Factice  '"^'"^  ""'  ^"'  ""=  "'^"^  of  his  own 

Wesley's  care  for  his  preachers  was  not  unnualiHed  hv 
an  ample  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  human  naure^ 
Here  are  some  of  his  regulations :_ 

"Be  nerioua  ;  let  your  motto  be,  Holiness  to  the  Ix)rd  Avoid  all 
lightness  as  yoa  would  avoid  hell-fire,  and  t,ifli„rrs  vou  wouh 
cursing  and  swearing.  Touch  no  woinan  ;  U-  a  ^ovi.ras  vou 
mfiv  f  ^^  """""^  °'  "■"  """"'y  '•>  ""'■'i-g  to  "?  Take 
Td  cU   "°  T'  ''  """^K™  >™  ''^  "'"^"  you  are  hunp-y 

b;?hL  Gospe, .       ^  '"'  ''""■"™  '"  "'^  """^  '"  ^y  -  8«.w  rich 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Wesley  investigated  and 
regulated  the  domestic  habits  of  his  preacher  ,  ffids  many 
entertainmg  illustrations.  ^ 

■"Do  you,;  said  he,  'deny  yourselves  every  u,«le8b  pleasure 
of  sen«,,  imagination,  honour!  Are  you  temjJate  in  all  thfnT? 
To  take  one  instance-in  food,  do  you  u.«  only  that  kind  T^ 
hat  degree,  which  is  best  both' for  t'he  lx,dy  and'  ou  !  "dI;  !  u 
see  the  necessity  of  this)  Do  you  eat  no  Hesh  su,,|«rs?  No  kte 
suppers!    These  naturally  tend   to  destroy  boilly   health      Do 

pattern  to  the  Hock !  Do  you  take  no  more  food  than  is  necessary 
at  each  meal!  You  may  know,  if  you  do,  bv  a  W  at  y™r 
stomach;  by  drowsiness  or  heaviness;  and,  in  "a  whi™  by  weak 
or  bad  nerves.  Do  you  use  only  that  kind,  and  tha  d^reTof 
w™'  !     m  "„""»    •"A','"  y™^  "^y  -■»  -"I '     »"  y™  drink 

^tjor^hf  wi^^  s -^1/tu:^  x-ru^ 
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to  make  any  Derson,!]  '^v^  •  ■  "•  N"  Poacher  was 
out  Wesley^^c^re™  but  r  n,™  T'?  {""'ho^Wp  with^ 
himself  j,u^blished  wa;  part  ofth^  ,°r  "'«>»°k»  Wosley 
of  every  Itinerant.  ■•  Ca?ry  them  wi,h  '"'°'  ??"'?"""" 
"  through  every  town      fLI,  ",''  >'°."'    ^"1  Wesley, 

ashame^d;  bo  m,t7eary    ie.v?nr?'™'  '°  ""»•     ^^  »o' 

The  itinerancy  o?  \Ves  eVs  h.In  ""  ""'""'ed." 
very  active  sort."*^  AZthlrtf^'^  T'  "  «"'■  of  a 
his  message  to  any  one  'onn  u„,^v ''^'' """'"^  «^'""'«' 
weeks.  After  that  period  WpT»^  '°  i^''^°  <"•  «ght 
he  find  matter  for  reaching  »^  '"'^'""^•-  "°^'"'"  ««» 
ing,  nor  will  people  I2eZ\iri""'T"^  ""'l  ^™«- 
coTd  by  lying'^in'^bed  and  so  dn  ,,""■  '"'?'"'■  *"'  8'°'^' 
if  he  never  stays  more  than  a  ^° /'."*,  P«.»Pl«-  Whereas, 
will  find  mattei  en ough  and  the  n"^' l'  "'•„''"?  ?''«'«•'"' 
him."  ..  I  know,"  says^  Weslv  fr™^".'''  "  "'"  ^'^^'^  •>«« 
one  whole  year  in  one  n W  1^  ll  i  f  ''*'^''  ^  '°  P-'eaoh 
and  mv  con^gregldon  "to^sr^ep  "  ^''""''^  P'"^""''  '""'^  -^-If 

andc:^eg:'tts%n1SedX7ir°'=.^  !"'  '"'t''  P-'l'-« 
short  sermons  One  of  hsl^',  f^'"  ■''^''"'d  ?'«»<''• 
with  great  advantage  bZ ptnted'intoTden'l^h'''^'. '"'^'•' 
every  ehurch  in  &  world Tdav  ^?i?f  ° '='>«»<"ers  on 
enjoined  "to  becin  and  PnJl    i      ^'  ■  P,™aohers  were 

appointed,  and  a  wa™  to  In  TT  ^^''^'y  "  ^^^  «me 
an  hour;  to  suit  theirsubfeerto  tt  """r '"'■="  ^  "'"'»' 
the  plaine,st  text,  rndkoeT  close  mT''"™'  ""''="'«° 
rambling  from  it  nor  .Ilf^^  ■  •  '°  '''"'  """■!  "either 
much."  Shey  ,^re  ^'ott^r^l^fC^ ^^^^^^^^^         '- 

peril'oTyr  ir"^G'J^t\r„l'o"uT  "'  '■'  "^"-^^  '"'  '"^ 
over  you,  speak  with  aU  JZ  heart  bui  Ih '^^r".  ^^  ^^  »»' 
often  speak  loud,  often  vohementlv  bui  i  '  ™™-     ^ 

.train  myself.  I  dare  not  TZ'w  "t  ^  1^  """'"" ''  "''™'' 
and  iny  own  souL'"  "  to  be  a  am  against  God 
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readers,  and  scTurJ.d  ^hei  wth  a  .         ."if       ""i-    ''■? 
little  variety ;"  th^^T,  ^o  o.a^    K;„X  "^T'     ^"T  '' 

may  acquire  the  tas'te  which  you  have  ^otWh^^T^:  ^™ 
fir=t  .411  afterward.,  he  pleaint  Whe?he;  vou  1  k"  ^'^""''  "' 
read  and  pray  dailv      It  ia  f™      '""^jn"  you  like   it  or  not, 

way;  else  you  wfll  be  a  tritier  II    /       J''"  '     ?""  ''  ""  ""-^^ 

fioial  preacher.    Vi'^eLi^^'^L'''';'''^  •"  ''""y'  ™I"''- 

mean,  ,„  grow;  io  niTlZT/oZu::Xi>.T  "'  ""'  ^"^ 

'  Southey,  vol.  1.  p.  3,0, 
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Wesley  was  wiseljr  anxious  as  to  the  pulpit  style  of  his 

which  our  language  1T,7  "nL^^l  rj^T.^C^l^ 
plain  |«oplo,  in  the  castle  of  tl.  town,  I  observS  tht  ™,  ^  ^ 
stared.  Thi,  quickly  obliged  ce  to  aitor  t; Vt^e  .n'd^t  .he 
anguage  of  those  I  spoke  to  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  dignityTn  tllir 
s.u.pl.c,ty  which  IS  not  disagreeable  to  those  of  the  highest  ran  *' 

These  early  Methodist  preachers,  if  they  did  not  know 
much  of  "high  thmkinsT,''^at  least  had  an  abundant  « 
penence  of  plain  Hvin-?  Wesley  propo^^l  that  Che; 
should  go  with  hiiu  on  a  preaching  tour  in  Ireland  and 
he  was  asked  how  mucl,  t.-  thougit  would  be  sufficient 
for  he  support  of  h,s  wife  l.ring  his  absence.  sTathcr 
hxed  the  sum  at  the  modest  rate  of  4s.  a  week  and  thU 
was  counted  excessive!  The  wife  of  rMerhodisrheIpe 
n  those  heroic  days  must  have  been  of  an  even  more 
trugal  mmd  than  John  Gilpin's  wife,  s»n^  ^00^0 ' 
The  helper,  when  on  a  pre;.cbing  tour,  wal  exDecte/tn 
hnd  ^.s  food  amongst  tfose  who%eard  hi^i.  Cen  he 
W  f  Tf,;'"'  T^°  """  »"°''«d  IS.  &].  a  day  for  his 
boarc),  with  the  understanding  that  whenever  her  husband 
was  mvited  out  for  a  meal  tSe  price  of  that  meal  was^o 
be  deducted  from  the  is.  6d.    The  wife's  allowancTw^ 

S;:acr?hiid."'  '"^  '"""^^  ^""^--^  "f  ^'   ""-«- 
At   the  ninth  Conference,   held  in   October    171:2    at 

a  s'tt end  oTTrf "'''  "^"  *^-  ^''"^'^  ^""""^  ^r'e  iive 
a  stipend  of  .^12  per  annum,  in  order  to  provide  them 
selves  with  necessaries.  Their  list  of  "  necessaries"  mu^i 
have  been  of  Spartan  brevity.  But  more  than  tS 
Cn,f  vT'^'-  "•""'  Conference  of  ,765,  a  deputaS 
from  the  York  circuit  was  admitted  and  albwed  to  Dlead 
against  the  "large  sum  of  ;<:,2  a  year"!  B^?ore  ?7« 
each  circuit  made  its  own  financial  arrangemenU  wifh 
the  preachers,  and  sometimes  they  were  of  a  quaint  orier 
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As  late  as  i;64,  the  practice  in  the  Norwi.h  circuit  fnr 
exa,„nlo,  was  to  divide  the  love-feast  no,       a,  on '' the 

=tS■■rv:-^utK:i;:i^^ "  --  -- 
^l*j^^rirz^'x-;thn''inT^^^ 

hCZn-  l"'-"  ™"'<'  *'.'"'"'''''  ''^''  insufficient  to  pay 
his  funeral  expenses,  which  amounted  to  £,,  17s  ^,/ 
A^l  the  money  fie  possesse<l  wai,  ,s.  4d.,  ■enough  "  records 

tlStt^JuS"""'"''^^  '--'-  ^^^^ 

f»l^,^''?ir°^""''''.^"'^  preachers,  it  is  true,  sooner  or  later 
failea  Wesley.    They  settle,!  down  to  the  charge  ofd  s- 

Angucan  Church.     Some  were  swept  away  by  one  then 

tor  them.  Their  position  was  undefined ;  their  place  in 
the  great  movement  unsettled.     They  d  d   the  work  o f 

terial  office.     But  the  part  they  plav^d  in  Weslevs  move 
ment  can  hardly  be  exaggerate^l.*^  Ae  Methodt?,  .in^^" 

them  ,?n  T""  ^^  '^"t"'  '^''"^"'  <■■•'""  'hem.  Out  7f 
them,  too  has  grown  the  great  order  of  lay  preacher 
without  which  &thodism  itself  could  not  exisl  P'^'='""'*"' 
ior  every  Methodist  minister  in  the  world  to-day  there 
are,  roughly  speakmg,  ten  lay  preachers ;  and  out  of  every 
seven  sermons  preached  in  MetUlist  pulpits  every  Sunday 
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CoNVEKTs  were  now  multiplying  fast;  they  had  grown 
to  the  scale  of  an  army,  and  a  new  and  most  perplexin" 
problem  was  born  of  Wesley's  very  success.  Hxjw  was  hZ 
to  watch  oyer  his  converts  ?  They  had  the  untaught  sim- 
plicity of  children ;  they  were  scattered  over  a  vast  area- 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  about  them  was  ungenial.  The 
clergy  their  natural  shepherds,  had  towards  them  too 
often  the  temper  of  wolves.  They  treated  them  as  out- 
casts and  drove  them  from  the  siu-ramRntal  table  The 
converts  looked  to  Wesley  as  their  spiritual  leader;  yet 
how  could  he,  an  evangelist  hurrying  perpetually  on  to 
preach  to  m<w  crowds,  keep  in  per.«onal  touch  with  the 
converts  behind  him  ?  The  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
whole  revival  had  to  bo  solved,  and  on  its  solution  de- 
pended the  permanency  of  Wesley's  work. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  something  of  the  joy  of  discovery 
the  accent  of  a  spiritual  Archimedes  crying  '■  Eureka  ' 
that,  amid  the  hurry  of  his  work  and  the  fast-multiplyinB 
crowds  of  his  converts,  Wesley  catches  his  first  vision  of 
T?,  p'Jfs-meeting,  and  sees  of  what  uses  it  is  capable. 
Ihis,  ho  cries,  "is  the  thing;  the  very  thing  that  we 
have  wanted  so  long." 

Yet  Wesley's  note  of  surprised  gladness  is  not  a  little 
puEzlmg  A  religious  society  of  some  sort  is  a  constant 
?,°rl:-,  ,''""■  '«"'"'■.<=  °f  h's  wlicle  history  up  to  this  date. 
While  he  was  yet  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  records  in  his 
Journal  how  some  "serious  man,"  otherwise  nameless 
'?     D°i.,  ",'  "  '""^'  ^""^  companions  or  make  them  ■ 

the  hiblo  knows  nothing  of  a  solitary  religion"  And 
certainly  Wesley,  with  some  wise,  dumb  instinct  always 
gave  to  his  religion  a  social  form.  He  founded  one  society 
at  Oxford;  established  another  on  board  the  ship  that 
took  him  to  America;  organised  a  third  as  soon  as  he  got 
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to  Savannah,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Moravian  society 
in  London  directly  he  landed  in  England.  He  dates  his 
religious  almanac,  indeed,  by  the  various  societies  that 
came  into  existence;  the  society  at  Oxford  in  1729  in 
Savannah  in  1736,  in  London  in  1739,  &c.  It  was  in  the 
little  society  in  Aldersgate  Street  that  Wesley  himself  was 
converted.  And  Wesley  not  only  organised  new  societies 
but  gladly  availed  himself  of  those  \vhich  existed. 

Societ  les  within  the  Church  came  into  existence  Ion" 
before  Methodism.  They  make  their  appearance  in  the 
dissolute  times  that  followed  the  Restoration,  and  represent 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  conscience  of  that 
day  to  organise  itself,  if  only  in  self-defence,  against  the 
shaineless  vice  bj  which  all  decency  wus  affronted,  and 
the  jesting  unbelief  which  threatened  to  destroy  religion 
In  Woodward's  account  of  these  societies  wo  have  says 
Miss  Wedgwood,  "an  exact  description  of  a  Methodist 
class-meeting,  written  four  y^ars  before  Wesley  was  bom." 
But  that  is  a  somowhat.wild  over-statement.  These  early 
societies  lacked  the  essentially  spiritual  elements  of  the 
class-meeting. 

The  Moravians,  too,  planted  their  little  societies  here 
and  there  on  English  sod,  or  captured  those  which  already 
existed  So  it  is  true,  though  it  is  only  half  the  truth 
that  Wesley  did  not  invent  religious  societies  in  England. 
But  ho  gave  those  which  existed  a  new  form  ;  he  charged 
them  with  a  new  office.  The  religious  societies  Woodward 
rieacnbes  were  tiny  nurseries  of  morals.  The  Moravian 
\e<  were,  or  became,  mere  centres  of  quietism  The 
Methodist  society,  in  its  final  fonn— the  elass-meetin"— 
IS  something  profoundly  different.  " 

Wesley,  of  course,  found  the  great  principle  of  religious 
fellowship  in  active  operation  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 
In  his  class-meetings  he  merely  organised  that  principle 
afresn,  translated  it  into  new  terms,  and  made  it  a  per- 
manent element  and  condition  of  church  life.  And  in 
doing  this  he  was  faithful  to  the  highest  ideals  of  church 
order. 

There  are  two  possible  theories  of  church  relationship. 
One  IS  what  may  be  called  the  tram-car  theory.  Here  is 
an  accidental  group  of  people  who  sit  side  by  side  for  a 
few  moments,  who  are  going  in  the  same  direction  are 
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igeS  \u^Tr  ^""""■^"^  <="«<•  f"'  by  the  same 
ageni-ies.  JJut  they  are  strangers  to  each  other  Tl,»„ 
have  no  common  language.     No  art.>nl»f»  „,  ■    ^ 

kinahio  linlta  f).o,r>  t™  .1       -"o  articulate  or  conscious 

thJn?  ""u'"  'J,"^*'  ""y  •>«  "al'ed  the  family  theorv  of 
WUcZof  tw',''*^''  ^"-"^  touches  onTis'felt'by 

«hVTh'afome\^r:rortrro7ttir:^  ^ 

nearest  to  God's  ideal  it  "'needless  to  s';.  ''"'^"'«-»-- 
of  that'dat  anT?  •"''*  fellowship  existe'd  in  the  Church 

^«L^g^-Llo5!^S?sti^^ 

he  adds,  with  unconscious  severity   "  ths  Irt  „V  ■      ' 
pregnant  footLte.    " Is  th  rtrue  ?"  h,'  „r^'.,''"'. '"  » 

P^  TchTSantfCCther  ^  S^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Uie  bulk  of  the  P.arishionrrfaVe're'^opeoftrd?'' WW 
Christian  connection  is  there  between  themTwhaT  in 
oThernuTsr""*"'-''^"'    What  watching  oTerla^h 
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he  erected  fellowship  into  a  permanent  feature  of  Church 
life. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how,  by  what  might  almost  be 
called  accident— by  the  mere  compulsion  of  events,  and 
not  by  conscious  plan— the  Methodist  societies  came  into 
existence.  Wesley  founded  the  society  which  afterirards 
met  in  Fetter  Lane  on  Bohler's  advice.  But,  in  1738, 
after  the  separation  from  the  Moravians,  the  Foundry 
became  the  centre  of  his  work.  "  At  the  latter  end  of 
.■739."  he  records,  "from  eight  to  ten  persons  came  to  me 
m  London  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  convinced  of  siu. 
They  desired  that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in 
prayer,  and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  Wesley  fixed  Thursday  evening  for  this  purpose. 
The  numbers  grew  fast.  "  The  first  evening  about  twelve 
persons  came,  the  next  week  thirty  or  forty.  These  grew 
to  a  hundred ;  and  then,"  says  Wesley, "  I  took  down  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,  intending  to  call  upon  them 
in  their  homes.  Thus,"  he  adds,  "  without  any  previous 
plan,  began  the  Methodist  society  in  England — a  company 
of  people  associated  together  to  help  each  other,  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation."  A  similar  society  was  formed 
at  Bristol,  and  later  at  other  places. 

Here,  then,  was  the  Methodist  society,  but  not  yet  the 

Methodist  class-meeting.    This  did  not  emerge  till  1742, 

three  years  later;  and  it   was  an  eflbrt  to  clear  ort'  the 

first  of  Methodist  Church  debts  which  yielded  the  class- 

'  meeting. 

On  the  meeting-house  at  Bristol  was  a  considerable  debt, 
and  the  members  of  the  society  were  consulting  how  it 
should  be  paid.  One,  Captain  Foy,  whose  name  deserves 
to  live,  stood  up  and  said,  "Let  every  member  of  the 
society  give  a  penny  a  week,  till  the  debt  is  paid." 
Another  answered,  "  Many  of  them  are  poor,  and  cannot 
afford  to  do  it."  "Then,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "put 
eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me ;  and  if  they  can  give  any- 
thing, well ;  1  will  call  on  them  weeklj- ;  and  if  they  can 
give  nothing,  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself. 
And  each  ot  you  call  on  eleven  of  your  neighbours  weekly ; 
receive  what  they  give,  and  make  up  what  is  wanting." 
It  was  done ;  and  the  plan  was  quickly  discovered  to  yield 
more  than  pence.    "  In  a  while,   writes  Wesley,  "  some  of 
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is  the  th4  the^tJ;  thJnT*  J"'  ''""•ediately,  "This 
Here  was  tte  sugSon  of  an'  *"'™.*r'?d  «>  long.'" 
and  yet  minute  TelZfiffc^-"''^'^'^'"  far-stretching 

play.  The  cIal,tetrgZ  ~rtisT  "'""' '"/ 
co-extensive  with  the  revival  T-f '"".'"=^i  "was  made 
mind  ran  through  aU  iZn^ir,  ™°^<1  and  scholarly 

details,and  thesThe  foundTn  Xndl^c:'  T^T  ^"^ 

semblance  to  the  UniL  Frf"  ^''T^'  "*  «1°««  "■ 
Methodists."  The  tes  Irt  .hl"""  Tl^  'Z  '^^  "'°^<'"^ 
in  the  Apostolic  ChS,':'er'e'eSu°cd  in  Tet'^'P 

Th^^'v^eTttTSs'''''  i^T^^  S: 

formoftheclass-meetl^    ^L~     Pf'^''^  '"  "'"l''  later 

of  a  new  life  a  commof  ^„i"  P""^?"'  '^«  consciousness 
others,  a  common  ZSLHo„P.f"J°J  """  '»'™'1"°  of 
Christ  an  expS^^  H«  /  l".  ^'*^'"='•  ""ainments  in 
inspiration,  i^aThe  found  in  it^'jL/'T  '^^'o^i^^y  ^he 
pan^onship.  The  sheUerL  „ffi  J  /'*/^^"'""'^''  "f  "om-  . 
thus  of  inexpressible  vlbe^  t?"'"^  "l*^^?  ^"'^^''^^  '"^ 
world  would  have  kinirf,,,  ''*  "T"  <'^'"  of  the  secular 
multitudes  The  sue  of  »n- "7"^"™  'P'"'""'  "'e  of 
have  asserted  ttelf  ^  But  in  thTn'  """P^^'on^Wps  would 
which  the  converts  were  brnn^U  ™'"P?nions£ips  into 
ingenergy  '  '''™8'''  ^»«  ^'"^'^^  »  counteract- 

mJfttlct?vtl'n{tru3"of  h'"-'?-'   class-meeting  the 
head  of  a  Church  couTd  desire     "•"■"  "  '""'"'"  °'  'h" 

1-H.n.  ex^rienoed  tL''Stii;r  l^^lwaTriiohX  C 
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not  80  much  u  an  idea  before.     They  began  to  bear  one  another's 
bnrdens  and  naturally  to  care  for  eaJh  other.     M  men  were  de 

«rrL»k      ■'"?.""  "'™'^«'  "'™  8''"'ly^  «  'hey  obstinateW 
persisted  therein  it  was  openly  declared  that  they  were  not  of  u"'^ 

«^!"i°'T  ^"v  *  ^'"'^'"'-  ''"•^  "»«  '^'"Jers'  meeting  be- 
came the  disciphnaiy  court  in  the  Church.  The  ticket 
which  was  the  symbol  of  membership  was  renewed  eve^ 
hJw  "f™'.?'  "^I^'^K  ?  P^'^""*'  visftation  of  each  cS 
tlZu^  '"T'l^  "'■>7  °°«  °f  ^'»  helpers.  The  simp  e 
and  excluded  the  unworthy  ;  and  Wesley,  who  with  a  wise 
instmct  put  efficiency  before  bulk,  purged  his  classel  in 
wTJ^'tl^P^'l  ^''^  "n^hrinkfng thoroughness 

ouMK  J^1^\-T  ^'f  "*"""'  ^  ^"""y  ''"^'i  '^nd  through- 
out Its  whole  history  from  the  class-ieeting  can  hardlv 
be  expressed  in  words.  The  device  gives  range,  continuity 
and  permanence  to  the  pastoral  wor\  of  the  Shurch.  And 
for  a  Church  with  an  itinerant  ministry  such  an  organisa- 

can  e'^isr^ht'™-  7''^°^''  ?'  noneffective  pjtoral^e 
can  ex  St.  Ihis  great  institution  not  only  influenced 
Wesley  s  work  profoundly  while  he  lived,  it  has  left  a 
deep  and  permanent  mark  on  Methodism  itself  The 
olass-meeting  gives  religion  speech;  it  slays  that  dumb 
and  obstinate  shyness  about  spiritual  things  which  l?es 
^fV^T"  "^"'^8  ^?^^  «"  ^°  ""ny  gool  people.  If 
waver  rd„r  ^'"■^"'^^  'V^^  ^"''y  h'  »f  »P«<"='',  o 
?„X  ;i  '?""="  heyond  most  CEurches,  ft  is  due 

L  ^n  tbiTT^'°»-  ^''  ">«  stanip  of  the  class-meeting 
^  on  the  Methodist  mmistry  iuelf.  "in  the  class-meetinl 
each  minister  learns,  so  to  speak,  the  grammar  of  l°f 

aCri^TT  ^l  '"i^g^^'o™  it  a  glow,  a  certamW 
a  strength  wTiich  no  other  institution  yields  '^ 

1  he  class-meeting  has  its  characteristic  risks.  It  is 
not  seldom  discredited  by  want  of  elasticity  and  fresh- 
ness m  its  conduct.  But  for  Methodism  Llf  it  1?  a 
f^,^L  4  7^""'"'"®  J'hence  radiate  a  thousand  spiritual 
choTv  .nt?^  "  "t^  be  predicted  with  great,  if  n.elan- 
nS  '5?°';^?/?  *at  when  the  class-meeting  dies  Meth- 
nrZ,„H'""'^'^^-'  """""'i  *"'  "-"Jeixo  some  silent  but 
profound  and  disastrous  change,    It  will  begin- to  ossify 
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petrifies,  and  Au  fX%t;:^^i^Xl''''""''' 

be  strong  at  every  t  me    ilrW.,?-.  """?  "^"""aMty,  must 

the  ei/...,,  S;™.^'  rS„'  Z„XT  ioTtTe  h7« 
matron  swept  many  at  that  tim.  ;„.    u         •  '"^  Eefor- 

many  moro'into  lif.le  s^W  eceme IdTyT"''  "'  °°"'°'«' 
in  the  things  of  eternity.  St  nowh™  did  »  ^'T™  ""te^t 
w.th  such  absolute  satisfactian  "a^  inTheTant'ot  MetrS.""""' 

ingtSte;reto':re„?/sr^^rr^^^ 
:roXf"ft^wS«LrV^^^^^^ 

position  of  4akhir,Hl^f    •''''" ''^^''"''"''''°  and  social 

riSt°aSi%'atrnt'itf^S^^^^^^^ 

brotheiTovon  rfs&r,'  "i''"'''"''""''  ^ 
destructible.    And    this  7mthihrrf  .'°   T"^"  '"" 

and  tiiese  offices  never  found  a  w"' •"''''5"'''"'^  "'^^''^' 
expression  than  in  Wesb^^Lietie^s!""  "  ""^'^  '^'''^^''™ 
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at  the  same  moment  a  hundred  Uttle  ba™     CertS 
Ihe  forces  of  the  gre-     revival,  for  example   reached 

In  flay  1744,  for  example^  with  Dettingen  a  year  be- 
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and  He  will  bring  me  out  of  thTbatlle-     P         .,"  ^"^  "'""  ""'• 
took  off  his  head      Mv  I,L    f  ii  Presently  a  cannon-Ull 

■Haime  is  goner    bS  T  rf  1        "^S"  .'°''  ""■  «"»»  =™<1  oul 

rrai:,Vh":y^sL"„S??"?- 

w.  gi,en  ie."-?waJt:  fT/flS;  ^l^l^^^r  -"^^ 
died  away :_  ^    '  ''"^'  *^  ^"'""1  "^  the  guns  had 

dilt:L7a„t^^«i*;^at'7^r„:t'r;n*^^^ 

covered  with  blood.  He  smiW  anH  .  "f  ,''"'"' h™  at  first,  being 
got  a  sore  wound'  I^^  H  *"  *'"'■  ?f?'?'"-  Hain.e,  I  havl 
He  said,  a  have,  and  Jtt  h"d  H^^air  h^s  TaV"  f  f  '"'^'"' 
many  good  and  glorious  days  with  uch  of  fi  J"?'  .  I  ''»™  '=«" 
-re  of  it  than  this  day.     Lryt  7^j\St  Z  L"S  ."^^^ 

narrative.    Wefley  who'  had  .'""«'™'ed  by  personal 

as  translated  in  Hhe  terms  of  Jsnnnl"''''''- '"  '«'«'°° 
his  helpers  write  the  storv  of'^fK!?-  «;iCR''"™<'«'  ™^« 
pubhsh^  many  of  these  fnk.T  ""^'°"'  ''*'^'  *°<J 
and  amongst  these  are  tL  hi  i*.'-™"'""  i/«««^me, 
been  soldiis.  Xy  are  tr..«  rP""'''/^  '<""«  ^t^"  had 

As  an  example  may  be  taken  the  story  of  Stanniforth. 


"Live,  of  E.„l.v  M«hodi,t  Preacher.,' 


vol.  1. 


P-  i«9. 
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who  was  a  soldier  till  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  aee 
aftert^rd        ""       "'^  '^°^'^^  '""^"      ^''^^  *''"'  ^^^  ?**" 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  rougher  or  more 
hopeless  bit  of  humaDity  than  Stanniforth  in  his  younger 
days,  as  described  by  liimself.    The  son  of  a  Sheffilld 
cutler  — wild,  sullen,  untaught,  ungrateful  —  he  sinned 
grossly  and  sinned  without  -emorse.    He  had  the  appe- 
tites of  an  animal  and  apparently  no  more  moral  sense 
than  an  animal.    He  drifted  into  soldiership,  drawn  bv 
the  charms  ot  rough  soldier  companionship.    In  the  story 
of  his  youth  a  mother's  figure  is  dimly  seen,  who  wept 
oyer  her    awless  son.  hung  round  vile  haunts  to  fetch 
the  worthless  lad  home,  mourned  over  his  vices  bought 
him  off,  at  the  cost  of  all  her  little  savings,  when  he  had 
enlisted.    "All  this,"  records  Stanniforth,  "made  not  the 
least  impression  upon  me.    I  felt  no  gratitude  to  either 
trod  or  man.     He  re-enlisted,  and  marched  off,  leaving  his 
broken-hearted  mother  weeping  in  the  street;  and  Stan- 
nitorth,  in  his  autobiography,  adds  one  dreadful  touch 
i  was  not  only  fierce  and  passionate,  but  also  sullen  and 
malicious  without  any  feeling  of  humanity.    Instead  of 
weeping  with  my  mother,  I  even  rejoiced  in  her  sorrow  i" 
Stanmforth's  story  gives  us  a  grim  picture  of  the  brutal 
life   and  of  the  brutal  vices,  of  a  British  soldier  in  the 
eighteenth  century.      He  was  of  a  wild  and  stubborn 
spirit,  familiar  with  the  mUitary  prison  and  the  cniel 
military  punishments  of  that  day;  and  more  than  once 
narrowly  escaped   being  shot  off-hand  for  breaches  of 
soldierly  duty.     In  1743  his  regiment  sailed  for  Flanders 
and  jomed  the  army  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen.    If  the  British  Army  of  Flanders  swore  terribly 
in  those  days.  Private  Stanniforth  certainly  contributed 
more  than  his  personal  share   to  its  exercises  in  blas- 
phemy.    The  far-off  and   broken-hearted   mother  sent 
him  sorrowful  letters,  and  little  gifts  of  her  hard-eameil 
sayings;    but    this    drunken,    plundering,    blaspheming 
private  had  no  touch  of  gratitude  for  her  love.  " 

At  this  stage  Stanniforth  made  the  acquaintance  of 
another  private,  a  lad  from  Barnard  Castle,  nomed  Mark 
Bond,  who  was  in  every  detail  of  training,  character  and 
temper  the  exact  opposite  of  Stanniforth.    But  betwixt 
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S^nlnV  »P™°S  "P  a.  ffendship  of  the  antique  sort, 
^fort h  w  "■  "°f  '^  ^*"'^  parallefed.  Bond  and  Stan^ 
?hfi  bLTM"°P'^  Damon  and  Pythias  translated  into 
X't^t-TT"^-  ""*  '""^/o^^d  into  British 
Li  „f  ;„^r  '""■y  ?"?  ""y  «'™Pl«-     He  was  the 

•on  of  godly  parents  and  feared  God  from  three  years 

temptations.  He  was,  m  Stanniforth's  worlds,  ■violenUy 
and  contmually  importuned  to  curse  God";   and   one 

in  o  .  fi^i7  "  .  *  "",*"  °e'  J;"*'  '^'^n  y«"^  "Id,  he  went 
into  a  field,  crept  under  the  hedge,  ani  with  his  chUdish 
hps  whispered  the  dreadful  worSs-words  which,  to  Ss 
wSLphT'T/'  r^^  ^''  '''""°'  *°d  which  certainly 
this  Xu  f  ^'^^  ^"f  """y  y™'^  '°  '=<'"'«•  Where  diS 
G<S»»  L  v'Tu-  '^n.^y'ting  about  "blasphemmg 
God  ?  He  kept  his  dreadful  secret;  concluded  his  per- 
atomJI^  «ertam  and  carried  an  almost  broken  heart 
about  with  him.  At  eighteen  he  enlisted  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  soon  killed  I  Soldiership  was  for  him 
thn""?^*!!"!.  '^^f'"  ,''^«"i<'ide.  This  sad-faced  private 
who  plodded  silently  in  the  ranks,  who  never  drank  or 
U^l^^t^-^  ''"f^'  meditating  on  that  far-ofl'  chUdish 
tKay '^^       ™''^  ^  '  "^'y  "'^'^  "^"^  ^  '•>«  ""y  »f 

H»^Z*J;T^"°'^^I  •''^  '^*<'''"S  "f  'he  soldier-preacher 
Hlvl'r  ■"^PP"'^  '?'°  "*«  S'»dncss  and  freedom  of  a 

Hnrf  ..»  "^""""''rr  ^'"^  ""'  "«*  ^""^^  in  him  must 
find  utterance.  He  must  tell  some  one  of  his  deliver- 
ance: and  by  some  strange  impulse  he  chose  the  worst 
man  m  the  company,  Stanniforth,  as  his  confidant.  A 
stranger  story  to  stranger  ears  was  never  yet  told  "  He 
G^\„°rf  T  7'"'i^^  Stanniforth,  "and  recorded  what 
God  had  done  for  his  soul.  But  this  was  an  unknown 
language  to  me ;  I  understood  it  not ;  and  soon  T  he 
was  gone  I  used  to  make  sport  of  all  he  said."  But 
Bond  was  patient  and  invincible  in  his  aftection  for  his 
wild  comrade;  and  at  last  he  conquered  him. 

".'He  met  me  one  time,' says  Stanniforth,  '  when  I  was  in  distra™ 
having  neither  f«^,  money,  nor  credit.  On  his  com"rand  Si 
1*  Z  .l?"  ^f  '"'"  "■"Poaching,. I  said,  "You  had  better  ^e 
me  something  to  eat  or  drink;  for  I  am  both  hungry  and  (toy  " 
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He  took  me  to  a  sutler's,  and  gave  mo  both  meat  and  drink.  Then 
he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  a  place  erected  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  camp,  I  had  no  desire  to  hear  anything  of  religion, 
but  on  the  contrary  went  with  great  reluctance.  Who  it  was  that 
was  preak;hing  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  know,  that  God  spake 
to  my  heart.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  deep  distress— full  of 
sorrow,  under  a  deep  sense  of  sin  and  danger,  but  mixed  with  a 
deeire  for  mercy.  And,  now,  I  that  never  prayed  in  my  life  was 
continually  calling  upon  God.  In  time  past  I  could  shed  tears  for 
nothing ;  but  now  the  rock  was  rent ;  a  fountain  was  opened,  and 
tear*  of  contrition  ran  plentifully  down  my  cheeks.  A  cry  after 
God  was  put  into  my  heart,  which  haa  never  yet  ceased,  and,  I 
truAt,  nevtr  will.'"i 

Bond  rejoiced  over  his  troubled  comrade  with  running 
tears.  A  strange  and  instant  transformation  took  place 
in  Stanniforth's  habits.  The  rough,  drunken,  plundering, 
,  hard-swearing  private  was  a  new  man.  He  drank  no 
more.  He  iell  strangejy  silent.  He  had  the  sharpest 
hunger  for  religious  services.  He  went  to  one  of  the 
little  soldier-gatherings,  and  stood,  awkward  and  solitary, 
amongst  his  comrades.  One  came  up  and  asked  him 
how  long  he  had  come  to  the  preaching.  "I  answered, 
'last  night  was  the  first  time.'  He  took  me  aside,  and 
said, '  Lot's  go  to  prayer.'  I  said, '  I  cannot  pray ;  I  never 
prayed  in  my  life.' "  His  comrade  made  him  kneel  down 
beside  him,  and  just  then  Bond  came  up.  After  prayer 
Stanniforth  was  asked  if  he  had  a  Bible,  or  any  good 
book.  "  I  said,  '  No.'  I  knew  not  that  I  ever  had  read 
any."  Bond  had  as  his  chief  treasure  a  piece  of  an  old 
Bible.  "Take  it,"  he  said;  "I  can  do  better  without  it 
than  thou." 

Stanniforth  was  still  wholly  uncomforted,  but  his  com- 
rades tried  in  vain  to  tempt  him  back  to  his  old  haunts. 
"  I  had  now  a  tender  conscience,"  he  says ;  "  I  could 
neither  drink,  swear,  game,  nor  plunder  any  more.  I 
would  not  take  so  much  as  an  apple,  a  bunch  of  grapes 
^not  anything  that  was  not  my  own." 

Bond  took  charge,  not  only  of  the  spiritual  condition 
of  his  troubled  comrade,  but  of  his  aftairs  generally. 
"He  inquired   into   all  my  affairs,  and,   finding  I  had 

>  "livM  o(  Barl;  liethodist  Freaohers,"  vol.  it  (i.  15& 
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contracted  some  debts,  said,  '  Tho  followers  of  Christ 
must  be  first  jnst,  and  then  charitable.  We  will  put 
both  our  pay  together,  and  live  as  hard  as  we  can ;  and 
what  wc  spare  will  pay  tho  debt.'"  What  finer  example 
of  chivalrous  friendship  can  be  imagined  1 

The  two  comrades  were  now  on  fire  with  a  common 
impulse ;  they  umst  rebuke  sin.  They  must  tell  the 
strange  and  wonderful  story  of  Christ  and  His  love. 
Old  comrades  listened,  stared,  were  melted,  joined  them; 
and,  as  Stanniforth  records,  "  the  Hame  spread  through 
all  the  camp,  so  that  we  had  a  large  number  of,  hearers. 

At  Ghent,  where  the  army  was  in  camp  for  some 
weeks,  Bond  and  Stanniforth  hired  two  rooms,  one  for 
preaching,  one  for  private  meetings,  and  here  little  crowds 
of  soldiers  met  twice  every  day.  All  this  time,  however, 
Stanniforth  himself  was  in  the  deepest  spiritual  distress. 
His  spiritual  condition,  indeed,  was  a  parudox.  He  was 
living  a  godly  life  yet  carrying  the  burden  of  unforgiven 
sin.  By  a  strange  gate  he  at  last  found  entrance  into  a 
world  of  light. 

"I  thought  myself  the  most  miserable  creature  on  earth,  far 
beneath  the  brute  and  inanimate  creatures ;  all  of  which  answered 
the  end  of  their  creation,  which  I  have  never  done  !  From  twelve 
at  night  till  two  it  was  my  turn  to  stand  sentinel  at  a  dangerous 
post.  I  had  a  fellow-sentinel ;  but  I  desired  him  to  go  away, 
which  he  willingly  did.  As  soon  as  I  was  alone  I  kneeled  down, 
and  determined  not  to  rise,  but  to  continue  cr3nng  and  wrestling 
with  God  till  He  had  mercy  on  me.  How  long  I  was  in  that  agony 
I  cannot  tell.  But  as  I  looked  up  to  heaven  I  saw  the  clouds 
open  exceeding  bright,  and  I  saw  Jesus  hanging  on  the  cross.  At 
the  same  moment  these  words  were  applied  to  my  heart,  '  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  My  chains  fell  off;  my-  heart  was  free. 
All  guilt  was  gone,  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  unutterable  peace. 
I  loved  God  and  all  mankind,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  hell  was 
vanished  away.     I  was  tilled  with  wonder  and  aatoiiisliment."^ 

Who  is  not  moved  by  this  picture  of  a  lonely  sentinel 
at  midnight  keeping  watch  in  front  of  an  enemy's  camp, 
praying,  weeping,  struggling  ?  And  suddenly  there  breaks 
upon  him  out  of  the  darkness  a  vision  as  wonderful  as 
that  which  fell  upon  Paul  outside  the  gates  of  Damascus. 

1  "Lives  of  Early  Metbodist  Preachers,"  vol.  ii.  p.  i6i. 
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Wm  tho  vision  real?     Who  can  undertake  to  ,ay  how 

,^.,rj  ""*?'?■'  '^'^"'f  '^  '"<=''  "  »°"1  «  'h"  of  tti. 
untaught  and  despairing  soldier?  When  Bond  the  next 
mommg  met  his  comrade,  no  words  of  expUnation  were 
needed  Stamilforth's  face  told  the  tiJe.  "1  know  G^ 
has  set  your  soul  at  Uberty,"  cried  Bond.  "I  see  it  in 
your  countenance."  »  "oo  n  m 

The  work  spread  now  with  new  energy.  The  meetinm 
were  more  frequent,  and  drew  larger  Trowds.  "^  if! 
creased  our  number  every  day,  so  that  we  had  some  in 
almost  every  regiment."  >"=  m 

t.n^^'^^i?"!'  ^  '''V^^i  experien,  of  battle  at  Fon- 
^L,  .^""  ^J""  '•'«  ^8'"  '^g""  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  stand  at  ease.  The  men  threw  themselv" 
on  the  ground.  Stanniforth  teUs  how  he  went  "few 
paces  ahead,  flung  himself  with  his  face  in  the  grass  and 

enable  me  to  behave  as  a  Christian  and  good  sodier 
Qloi^  be  to  God,  He  h*ard  my  cry,  and  tS  away  "i 
my  fear  1  I  came  into  the  ranks  again,  and  had  ioth 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  u  nao  ootn 

.  1^*^  «T.?''J^'^?^  preaching  and  praying  Methodist 
soldiers  fight  ?  On  that  subject  tfiere  is  abundant  evidence 
Wesley  records  dmmg  with  the  colonel  of  one  of  the 
regiments  which  served  in  Flanders,  who  told  him    "No 

^fn'W'^''^*.. '*!?'*  '?»  f«"  ^o^-  I  had  rather' com- 
mand five  hundred  such  than  any  regiment  in  the  armv" 

w^?{f  A^^T  ^"""^^^  *"  '""g^  «P'"'»  of  these  soldier 
Methodists  to  8  strange  tenderness,  even  towards  their 
enemies.  On  the  29tB,"  says  Haime,  ■•  we  marched  close 
to  the  enemy,  and  when  I  saw  them  in  their  camp  my 
bowels  moved  toward  them  in  love  and  pitv  for  their 

?^,  .  n  •  J  u  ^"*  *■  '"■."?«*  *°d  °°hle  mood  of  feeUng 
for  a  British  private  m  sight  of  the  enemy's  columns ! 

M„'i3°T  ''iT  '*/""'  *^.'**°  **'""■'  *»y»  ""o"-"  of  these 
Methodist  soldiers,  'one  of  them,  standing  at  his  tenWoor  broke 
out  -nto  r^turea  of  joy,  knowing  his  departure  was  at  hand,  and 
w^  so  Hied  w,th  the  love  of  God  that  he  danced  before  his 'com 
rades.  In  Oie  battle,  before  he  died,  he  openly  declared,  "I  am 
going  to  rest  from  my  labours  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus."  I  believe 
nothing  bke  this  was  ever  heard  of  before,  in  the  midst  of  so  wicked 
an  army  as  ours.     Some  were  crying  out  in  Itheir  wounds,  "  I  am 
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going  to  my  Movad."  Others,  "  Come,  Lord  Jeeus,  come  quickly  " 
th»lT°^^'  7."°^°^  """""''^  "''^  "y'"«  '"  """ir  Lord  to  Uke 
th«  UtUe  deepi«d  flock  that  it  made  the  officer,,  as  well  as  common 
•oldien,  amazed.    And  they  acknowledge  it  to  this  day.' " ' 

ItTrilT^ii'.'"'*  °^  the  tnost  bloody  fights  in  history. 
It  u  difficult  to  name  a  battle  in  wfiich  there  was  less 
of  leadership  amongst  the  generals,  and  more  of  dogifed 
courage  m  the  rsiils  Stanniforth's  regiment  shared  in 
the  fiercest  struggle  of  the  day.  •■  All  thiday,"  he  records 
1  was  m  great  spirits,  and  as  composed  in  my  mind  a^ 

l,i^^>.  u  *"**""?  *  "*™<"'-  I  "ei'ter  desired  life 
nor  death,  but  was  entirely  happy  m  God."  After  the  fight 
was  over  the  survivrng  Methodists  gathered  together. 

"We  then  began  to  inqniie  who  of  our  society  was  gone  home. 
We  missed  many  out  of  our  regiment.  One  was  sayin|,  '  Oh  how 
happy  I  am !  And  just  as  he  spoke  a  cannon-Ull  Jama  and  took 
off  his  head.  We  lost  four  preachers  and  many  of  the  society. 
But  my  dear  companion  with  the  olher  brethren  in  the  regiment, 
were  still  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  Such  «as  the  religion  of  the 
soldiers  at  this  time,  before  any  of  them  were  lorrupt^  by  new 

STTh  '  'n^  ?''°"«,'"'  '  "^^'^  "'»'<'  "'  «'■=  i"  ">e  only  one  to 
ove  and  serve  God  in.  I  would  not  change  it  for  any  other  under 
the  snn,  upon  any  consideration  whatever.' "  " 

Stanniforth's  regiment  was  recalled  to  England  by  the 
nsing  of  the  Highlands  in  favour  of  Prince  Charlie.  After 
Uilloden,  the  regirnent  was  in  barracks  at  Canterbury 
and  btanmforth  fell  m  love,  was  married;  but  on  his 
very  weddmg-day  was  called  upon  to  join  his  regiment, 
then  under  sudden  orders  for  Hollana.  He  kiiSed  hi^ 
new-marned  wife  and  marched  off.  He  took  part  in  the 
fierce  and  utterly  useless  fight  in  front  of  Maestricht,  and 
here  he  lost  his  fiuthlul  comrade  Bond.  The  commander 
Frince  Charles,  abandoned  his  rear-guard  to  destruction 
and  niarched  ott  with  his  main  bmly.  "  We  lay  waiting 
ior  orders  to  retreat,"  says  Stanniforth,  "but  the  Prince 
tomot_  to  send  them,  being  busy  with  his  cups  and  his 
ladies.      Ihe  rear-guartl  was  attacked  by  overwhelming 

i  'ly"""  "'  ^''y  Melhodiet  Preachers,"  vol.  a  ft  i68 
■  Joid,,  p.  169. 
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wjfemoyed'™!  L'^^"  ™""""'  ""'""«  "1™"  «"'•     All  fear 

my  right  hand,  and  had  been«  ^Jbt^AZrZ:  S  i^ 
he  front  rank,  a  n,u.ket-ball  came  and  »ent  throu^hlu  le^    He 

onf i^fW^i  '^i^«''»'g«  frt-m  the  army  Stanniforth  became 
one  of  Wesley  s  preachers,  and  carried  into  his  preacS 
the  energy  and  courage  of  his  soldier  days.  He  died  al 
M^th'^dSttr:^  '^^'  """'  "^'^S  /fragmenrof"" 

"My  God  I  am  Thine; 
What  a  comfort  divine, 
What  a  blessing  to  know  that  my  Jesm  is  mine." 

Haime  was  a  soldier  of  another  type,  and  went  throimh 
TenYi^nT"'  ''^P""'=°««»-  He  was  ^a'^Dorsetshlre  ad  vS 
He  HW„  k'^T'  ^""^  -"^  'P^"'''  ""«''y  ^^^^^^  in  conduct 
,,„%•  i!  ^r''-  •"•'"  r '""*  ^'''^  "-''W  IS  to-day  an  almost 
&me  G?d'"'H '  experience-a  violent  te^p^at^t 
blaspheme  God.  He  yielded  at  last,  in  the  silence  of  his 
tempter'''"  Thll^  'lr'^f"».™J'is  and  was  then  told  by  the 
tempter.     Thou  art  mevitably  damned."    The  unhinnv 

pnim"  "sf  famnl*""  «"'"«  ?  ^-  ^  ''•"••'  ■""  "«  down  without 
«"Tcnfvf„r  f  i.*""  my  knees,  I  began  to  consider,  'What 
can  I  pray  for!    I  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  a" 
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thing  good.'  Then  it  darted  into  my  mind  'I  will  „„t  „„. 
neither  will  I  be  beholden  to  God  fo/m"  '.'■  I  a™  e  fL'^: 
knees  without  ,,rayer,  and  laid  me  down;  but  notTn  peTe  I 
never  had  such  a  night  before.    I  was  a.  if  my  very  body  W  bee. 

^r^u^eJ  ZM^n:-^l^ZLT-^---     I  ™  "■-«% 

He  was  violently  tempted  to  repeat  the  act  of  bla.s- 

waa   upon    h  m     n    overpowering  violence   he   records 

a.Srr^God'"  •tlf'.r  ^'"'^'  ^  '^'^'^  ''  '°"«ds  heaven 
sfwTn  t^«  '.1  *  ,^^  """™'  """'"y-  I-nmediately  I 
3.1,  .  °^""'  !  "V™'  *  creature  like  a  swan   tut 

much  larger,  part  black,  part  brown.     It  flew  at  me  and 

iTXr'  7r  "y  ^'f-  ^•'«°  '  ""  abourfo  ty  yarcb 
hghted  on  the  ground,  and  stood  .oaring  upon  me.    This 

waa  in  a  clear  day,  about- twelve  o'clock" 

Harae  now  enlisted  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  leavine  his 

to  Sc'Slnd''fr''«   y^^"  ^''  rlgiment^as  on  the  march 

rJr     ?^-  "?^  5"5  S'^"""  °f  '«'!'  ''■•oke  into  the  un- 

"?P£<.Tl'*'"'!- ''"''"r-      He   came    across  Bunyanl 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners";  and  across 

B/^f'PT.."^  ""T  *''°  *  ''"°dred  years  tho  voice  of  The 
Bedfordshire  tmker  talked  to  the  h^rt  of  this  tormentod 

au"a?hTr8fL"oL™'S'.'S'."'Tj'"'^  '''^»'  '  ""«<  »''«"J,  being 
au  atmrst  for  God,  'Oh  that  Thou  wouldst  hear  my  nraver  anH 
let  my  cry  come  up  before  Thee  ! '  The  Lord  heaS  ^He  sint  a 
gracious  answer.     He  lifted  me  up  out  of  the  dungeon.     He  ^k 

ruThe^HdrOh""?  'Z-  ""■'  *""'  "y  ""i'  *'">  P^«««  -"'l^y 

in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tho  stream  gUded  swiftly  ^ng,  and  all 
nature  seemed  to  rejoice  with  me.  I  was  truly  free  "Ind  had  I 
had  any  to  guide  me  I  need  never  more  have  come  int.;  bonda^  ■■ 

But  the  gleam  of  light  soon   faded,  and  again  poor      ■ 
Haime  walked  in  a  world  of  terrors.     '^ManySs^  he 
says,    I  stopped  in  the  street  afraid  to  go  one  step  farther 
lest  I  should  stop  into  hell."  '^  lartner 

\yhat  is  the  secret  of  the  experiences  of  such  men  as 
Haime  and  Bond  ?  They  were  not  born  under  the  shadow 
of  any  dreadhil  creed.  No  gloomy  theology  poised 
their  imagination.      Thoy   practically  had  no^  tCgy 
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S!?f„  Z  ^^\  '^^^  'r™'  li«'  '°  *«  tl™.  unconscious 
sense  of  the  terrors  of  an  offended  God,  awakened  in  the 
hunian  conscience,  unaccompanied  by  any  vision  of  the 
fomving  mercy  of  God  in  Christ. 

Haime's  regiment  waa  ordered  to  Flanders,  and  slowlv 
with  many  struggles  and  many  relapses,  he  found  h« 
way  into  fight  and  gladness,  lie  wrote  to  Wesley  and 
Wesley's  reply  is  interesting  as  furnishing  a  glimpse  of 
r^°"^^         °^        """*"*  '"'  "''••  multitudes  of  all 

" '  It  i>  a  great  blessing,'  wrote  Wesley,  ■  whereof  God  has  alreadv 
u«de  you  a  partaker ;  but  if  you  continue  waiting  upoTffim  ™u 
will  see  peater  things  than  these.  This  is  only  the  beginZJo" 
^e  kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  wUl  set  up  in  your  heari  *  I 
He  give  you  any  companion  in  the  narrow  way,  it  is  well  -and 

t^n^  ■'  "l""  !'"'„^  """='■  '>  -"O"  ^■"  He  teach  and 
strengthen  you  by  Himself  He  wiU  strengthen  you  in  the  secret 
of  your  heart  But  by  all'  means,  miss  no  opportunity.  S 
and  spare  not.  Declare  what  God  has  done  for  yVur  soul  I^S 
not  worldly  prudence.     Be  not  ashamed  of  Christ,  or  of  His  ^frd 

T^2,  °'™"'':  ^S?^  *■"  '™"'  '"  'o™.  «™"  i"  tie  midst  of 
a  crooked  generation.'"  * 

.nf  r°?  nf  *'l  ?  ^^esley's  counsel,  and  commenced  to 
Zt  °f  'itT  '°  ^''  "o?'.'*^^^-  He  took  part  in  the 
bterest^        '*^°'  ^  ""'""''  "^  ''  '"  curiously 

Jll^^''l'°°?"-^T^*^  regiment  than  my  left-hand  man 
was  shot  deadL  I  cried  to  God,  and  said,  '  In  Thee  have  I  trusted  ■ 
let  me  never  be  confounded.'  My  heart  was  fliled  with  love,  peaVe 
TJ^^  rr  ^"  *??«""  ■*"  "P"»»-  I  was  in  a  new  world 
stood  tlle  Are  of  tha  enemy  seven  hours.  And  when  the  battle 
was  over  I  was  sent  out  with  a  party  of  men  to  find  the  baggage 
waggon,  but  returned  without  success.  In  the  moanwhUe  th.> 
triT.T.";,'"'^  ^''"T  "?'  ""'=''  ^y-  I  "«"'  to  the  field 
did  I  never  behold !  It  was  enough  to  melt  the  most  obdurate 
i„t  rt  I  !"  2°'."'"'  ""^'"^  ""J" '°  take,  being  afraid  of  falling 
out,  though  not  knowing  where  to  go;  till,  hearing  the  heat  of 
»'"L1tm  of  BKly  Methodist  Praaoher.,''  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
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"^fu""^'! r^'-  '°"'"''^''  "■  ""''  «»"  ■■<'J™°<=d  the  army.  But  I 
toke  me  m  at  any  other.     So,  being  very  wet  and  much  fatigued 

And  though  It  8t.U  rained  upon  me,  and  the  water  ran  under  me 
1  had  aa  sweet  a  night's  rest  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life." 

After  the  battle  the  army  fell  back  to  Flanders  and 
remained  m  quarters  near  Gtent.  Haime  tells  the  story 
ofhow  he  began  meetings  there:—  ^ 

Pk'^l'"?  lu  "''*°,''  ^  ™'"  °"°  ^'^"^y  morning  to  the  English 
Church  at  the  usual  time.  But  neither  minister  nor  people  «r 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  church,  two  men  belonging  to  the  tSn 
came  m,  John  Evans  and  Ktman  Stag.     One  of  thf m  «id  ■  ^e 

ZfT°-  f  'I  ™™°«{  ^  "^^^  '  Y°'  '""y  "'i"'f.  h""*™  they 
„IS'  t^'A?  '5.'"*™!'  "k™  *ey  die-  But  most  of  them.  I  fear 
wiU  be  sadly  di^pjKimted.'    They  stared  at  me,  and  asked  me 

holt  oJ™  W  I  ?"  S'r-  '^"'""S  ""'"''y  «">  dweU  with  a 
holy  God.  We  had  a  little  more  talk,  and  appointed  to  meet  in 
the  evening.     We  took  a  room  without  delay,  and  met  every  "ight 

as  speckled  birds,  m  'men  wondered  at.'  But  some  began  to 
^ten  under  the  wmdow,  and  soon  after  u.sired  to  meet  4?h  u^ 
uur  meetings  were  soon  sweeter  than  our  food." 

It  must  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  reliirious  ser- 
vices amongst  troops  constantly  on  the  march;  but  Haime 
explams  their  methods.  ■•  Our  general  plan  was,  as  sMn 
as  we  were  settled  m  any  camp,  to  build  a  tabernacle 
containing  two  three,  or  four  rooms,  as  we  saw  oon 
venient.  One  day  three  officers  came  to  see  our  chapel 
as  hoy  called  It  They  asked  many  questions.  One^in 
particular  asked  me  what  I  preached  I  answered  'I 
preach  agamst  sweanng,  whonng,  and  drunkennes.'  'and 
exhort  men  to  repent  of  all  their  sins,  that  they  mayZt 
perish.  He  began  swearing  horribly,  and  said,  if  it  were 
n  his  power,  he  would  have  me  wliipped  to  death  I 
told  him,  •hir,you  have  a  commission  over  men-  but  I 

reTn?  T""""™  ^""°  ^J''  •*  '«"  7°"-  y°"  •"»«t  either 
repent  of  your  sins  or  perish  everlastingly ' " 

The  fire,  fed  with  suoh  courage,  spread.    •■  We  had  now  " 

says  Haime,   "three   hundref  in   the  society,  7nd  rii 

preachers  beside  myself."     Fontenoy  sadly  reduced  the 
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ittle  godly  band;  but  still  the  good  work  was  main- 
tamed.  Officers  not  seldom  were  amongst  Haime'a 
hearers,  and  one  day  the  Duke  of  Cu.nbSrJand  came 
and  stood  amongst  the  crowd  who  listenud 

But  human  eiperience  is  liable  to  tragical  changes 
Haime  was  tempted,  and  fell.  He  gives  the  date  with 
son-owful  exactness.  "April  6,  1746,!  was  off  my  watch 
aiid  fell  by  a  grievous  temptation.  It  came  as  quick  as 
lightning  1  knew  not  if  I  were  in  my  senses;  but  I  fell 
and  the  bpirit  of  God  departed  from  me."  For  twentv 
years  poor  Haime  walked  in  the  shadow  of  thai  fall. 
He  passed  through  religious  experiences  which  resemble 
nothmg  so  much  as  the  darkest  cirdes  in  Dante's  inferno. 
Uis  gnef  broke  his  health  and  affecitd  his  very  senses. 

"  I  ""id  lot  SM  'he  ma  for  more  than  eight  months.  Even  in 
the  clearest  summer  day  it  always  appeared  to  me  like  a  mass  of 
blood.  At  the  same  time  I,lost  the  use  of  n,y  knees.  I  cannot 
descnbe  what  I  felt.  I  could  truly  say,  'Thou  hast  sent  fire  into 
my  bone..  I  was  often  a  hot  a.  if  I  were  burning  to  death. 
Many  times  I  looked  to  see  if  my  clothes  were  set  ci  fire.  I  have 
gone  into  a  nver  to  cool  myself,  but  it  was  all  the  same.  For 
wh..  cou  d  quench  the  wrath  of  His  indignation  that  was  let  loose 
^  ,T2  .:*'-»*«'-"™8.in  the  midst  of  summer,"  I  have  been 

I  J  i  ."\"  ""'  ^'"'  ^  "*"  ■'•  ■*"  'he  clothes  I  could  put 
aJtZ  >  ^1'°"  ^'I\  '"™"''  *"■*  "y  ^Tbonesquaked. 
S  k  in  hell  r  '         "^^  °'"'°''  '""  ^"^  ''°'  "  ''°"  "»'■* 

But  no  matter  in  what  deep  waters  poor  Haime  waded 
he  still  preached,  warned,  exhorted.  ■■  Some  mav  inquire 
what  could  move  me  to  preach  whUe  I  was  in  such  a 
forlorn  condition?  They  must  ask  of  God,  for  what  I 
ca-nnot  teU.  His  ways  herein  are  past  finding  out."  He 
tells  again:  "When  Satan  has  strongly  suggested,  iust  as 
I  was  going  to  preach,  'I  will  have  tlieett  last,'  1  have 
answered  (sometimes  with  too  much  anger)  ■  I  will  have 
another  out  of  thy  hand  first."  And  many,  while  I  was 
uiTOelf  in  the  deep,  were  truly  convinced,  and  converted 
to  God. 

It  is  r.t  easy  to  imagine  a  figure  at  once  more  pathetic 
•nd  m<,v,  I  eroio  than  that  of  this  soldier-preacher  oarrv- 
rng  the  U.rden  of  that  far-off  sin,  and  yet  preaching  to 
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Others  a  Gospel  he  did  not  himself  realise.  After  his 
discharge  from  the  army  Haime  went  to  Wesley  and 
asked  to  be  accepted  as  one  of  his  preachers.  Wesley 
looked  with  his  shrewd  but  kindly  eyes  on  the  worn  faci 
ot  the  Y  ran,  and  accepted  him.  Later  he  made  him 
for  a  while  his  personal  companion,  and  took  him  with 
him  when  travelling.  Haime  found  his  way  into  clear 
experience  at  last  and  died  when  nearly  eighty  years  of 
«??■  .H^l««'P™yer  spoken  with  failing  voice,  was: 
"O  Almighty  Gfod,  Who  dwellest  in  ligSt  whiih  no 
mortal  can  approach,  and  where  no  unclean  thing  can 
enter  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts;  grant  us  con- 
tinually sweet  peace,  quietness,  and  assurance  of  Thv 
favour!  ■' 

Such  men  as  Haime,  Stanniforth,  and  Bond  are  types 
of  a  class;  they  are  figures  which  symbolise  the  forces 
of  a  spiritual  revolution.  These  men,  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  religious  life  at  all  events,  o»-ed  little  u, 
Wesley  personally.  Haime,  in  his  first  letter  to  Wesley 
says :  "I  am  a  stranger  to  you  in  the  flesh.  1  know  not 
It  1  have  seen  you  above  once,  when  I  saw  you  preachins 
on  Kennmgton  Common.  And  then  I  hated  you  ^ 
much  now  as  (by  the  grace  of  God)  I  love  you."  They 
went  through  dreadful  struggles  before  they  saw  his  face. 
Bat  W  esley  was  their  n.-.tural  leader.  His  sympathy 
with  the  arniy  was  always  alert  and  keen.  He  records 
in  his  Journal,  speaking  of  Ireland,  "The  first  call  is  to 
the  soldiery.  Wesley's  character  was  one  that  specially 
appealed  to  what  may  be  called  the  soldierly  imaiSnation 
—his  courage,  his  instinct  for  dUcipline,  his  look  and 
Mcent  of  command.  He  was  the  one  visible  figure,  too  in 
the  whole  spiritual  movement  by  which  these  soldiers  were 
affected.  They  talked  of  him  on  the  march,  wrote  to  him 
from  their  camps  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  treasures 
the  letters  he  had  written  to  some  of  them.  And  when 
they  were  discharged  they  naturally  joined  his  Societies 

Ihese  brave  Methodist  soldiers  lie  in  forgotten  graves 
scattered  over  the  Continent;  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
recaU  their  memory.  They  show  how  the  new  spiritual 
forces  sweeping  through  England  reached  classes  that 
seemed  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  preachers  and 
leaders  of  that  movement. 


CHAPTER  X 

HOW   THE   WORK   SPREAD  :    SCOTLAND 
It  was  certain,  in  advannn    f^l<.^  „   _  •  •      i 

leader,  he  lev"  to  mSeahstirhe'T^r'  °^  \^/' 
takmg  the  next      Tor,  ,.  .^     ,  ^°°^  "^"U™  ^(ore 

We4,  W^iSdin'l'^e^TitlanT'Th  %  i^'^'"  ^' 
headea  a  secession  from  the  ScofphpJ^\^"^'?^'  "'"' 
days  of  the  eighteenrcentun'  L  C^'"  "'^' T'^ 
was  known  as^he  MsJZfr<^L^±^''tl^<^' 


--J"  "'   >."«.  mgnceentn  century,  anc 

c':."«'^°r;„'1..fh_^--'e  ?-sbyte,y.  urged-himT; 

Dunferr-'—-       '  •    ■ 


oomer^nd  in  Juy "V:^  h?^\ire?'j'V-  ",^^  '^^  '» 
wirtrErsi^ts"' J^^traTnv^'  t^"',  '^-"''°' 

fce:Se^afrtSr?S^F^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  ministl,  i  they  7ere  fo^    h'  T^^V"  '!>«  «'»'ion 
eternal  decrees,  or  o7thrdviX^?ChTst'°C"w"V'H'' 

rwrsttrrrfSrr^i^:rn^^^^^^^^ 
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the  Jast  man  in  the  woS  ^„  h'"?'  ^"'  Whitetield  was 
narrow  ecclesiastical  boundaries  H^m  "'a"""  ^"^ 
Presbjtery,  a  set  of  trave  anrf  ^f '  ui  "*'  *^  Associate 
that,  afte/'a  brief  c^onver^ttn  XI '""'"•  ^^  «""'«'» 
choose  a  Moderator:-  ■      ^  ""*  proceeding  to 

"  1  asked  them  for  what  purnom  ?    Th.„ 
and  set  ,„e  right  about  the  maCof  Sr™'"^'  *"  *»"'""«■ 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant      T  1  rT.v^'"'^"'™''''  »'■''  "■« 
selves  that  t^uble,  for  S  uo  son,,?'^    1*'"'?' '"'«'"  «»'"'  """n- 

be>ng  busy  about  matter  of  i-A^  °"'J^'"  "'  '^'^  »'"dj. 
m  tEe  eara  of  the  venemble^L.  h'  "°P««»n««-"  Th& 
than  flat  blaspliemy  '"l^e^  pl^ln'thlT  ^ '''",8  ^^^ 
precious,"  crieS  out  several  5^»r^^-^  tabernacle  was 
mdeed,  the  "  pin  "  wl  1*  Tr.^^  '"^'-  ^°  '•>«"•  «yes, 
the  whole  tabLacl^  Thi  ^fiZI  "°'\P:;'''''™»  '^»° 
only  for  the,n,  until  he  h^^f  ^^Cli^h'T'  '^  ^"^"^ 

we^'ttloMrXS-  "'™h'en*'\5"P!:  ^»«"»  -".  'The, 
other  Lord',  pe„prer;hem,elve,  ^nd"'  "•""?"  "■»"  ^^  "« 
the  devil's  peoj/e,  they  eSy  Ci^'^f^* '^  "''*«" '™"' 
to,  and  therefore  I  wa/morTand  ZL 7.7  "'5^.'"  ■«  P'»«1'«J 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  that  if  ?h.  !>  T°^  "^  ^  »»'  '■"<> 
n..^h.s  pulpit  I  would^,/;^!!'!^-  ^-rw^ld  1.^ 

fle;!i\nrcrsttS  ^v^t^'^i-  ^^  ^'^'«- 

yourself  or  me  in  writing  att  .C  ^""'-^  °°' '"""^ 
Church  of  England  lS.l,h  •  "'"""Ption  of  the 
under  heaven;  but  as  G^  bv &'  °.°  Church  perfect 
'o  -^  me  forth  ^^'^^^y^^'l^IZ'^^tA't 
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think  there  is  no  need  of  casting  myself  out,"  The  at- 
tempt,  in  a  word,  to  imprison  Whileli.id  in  a  litllo  net  of 
ecclesmsncal  theories  was  lilce  trying  to  call  so.ne  wide- 
winged  sea-bird  from  the  upper  spaces  of  the  air,  and  tp 
snut  It  up  in  a  cage. 

P^^k'  if'*^  c '  T*"!,  commenced  open-air  preaching  in 
Edmburgh,     Scotland  is  a  land  of  Vood  preaehers.^bw 

Whitefaeld.  His  deep  melodious  voice  rang  over  viist 
crowds  as  with  the  vibrations  of  a  great  bell.  °His  ardour 

»,,Lw-  5**^'°"  '>",'  '""  ""•""g''  his  rhetoric,  the 

trembhng  caaences  of  his  eloquent,  the  visible  teara 

[neZf  i71^''  ^r-  "'^  "■"""■'"'«  ^<"''  "hich  burned 
feirlv  c{,t{»H  ""i^T  "'^"'jy  '"  «™'y  gesture-these 
fairly  carried  away  the  Scottish  crowds.     Scottish  preach- 

emotions,  and  orainarily  a  Scottish  audience  hates  either 
to  see  emotion  or  to  e:.press  it.    But  there  are  fountains 

SL^l?^.''"'''""  •^""P'"  ^^^  ™»g^  Scottish  character 
depths  whose  very  existence   is   often  unsuspected  b^ 

re^hthSe^™'"""""'  *"^  '^Vhitefield  somehow  coull 
He  paid,  in  all,  fourteen  visits  to  Scotland,  and  never 
before  or  since  were  such  oratorical  triumphs  won  by  any 
^Lu'"^  °T..5?"J"*,  ""diences.  Ae  preached  in 
the  fields  round  Edinburgh  to  crowds  of  2oV>  Peopl" 
In  h^  second  visit  great  rows  of  seats  were  erected  in 
the  Hospitd  Park,  and  let  out  to  hearers  at  fixed  price" 
The  concentrated  and  sustained  energy  of  VVhitefield's 

Tc'r^dlSle  1  ni  'TT"  ^^^-"u'".  '^^  modernTmes 
mcredible.  On  Sunday  ho  preached  tbur  times  in  Edin- 
burgh to  vast  crowds,  and  lectured  in  the  evening  in  a 
pivate  house  On  Monday  he  preached  three  timos  and 
«am  lectured  at  night.  On  Tuesday  he  preached  seven 
times,  and  writes,  at  the  close  of  the  amazmg  day  "  I  am 
now  as  fresh  as  when  I  arose  in  the  morningl"  Of  what 
substance  was  such  flesh  and  blood  built  ? 

h«^!t^r''  "^T  '^  'u?  '""  '""''  "'■  ««""J«d  services, 
he  calmly  records  in  his  Journal,  ■■!  am  exceedingly 
strengthened,  both  m  soul  and  body,  and  cannot  now^do 
well  without  preaching  three  times  a  day."  Preaohiw  did 
not  exhaust  his  strength ;  it  seemed  to  renew  it  1 
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affected  Florence-  '    t  wi,;/c  ,  ,F"'"-'"°K.''» '^aTOnarola 
intense]/  Sua!       an   U  Lt  l',).^"'"''''"^  J"^  ""« 

eleven  o'clock  at  nisht      kr  !„%.  l"^""?    "'•   ™P<«ially  at 

r=.-t,-  r£s¥£H' r  >!~  ™-= 

be  8  ain  in  scorps  Tkll,  "««'"M<1-  The  people  seemed  to 
affecting.  In  the  fisli,  »  ^Tf  -"l^  C"^"  *™  «=e«iingly 
prayer  and  praise"*  '*''"  ""«'"  >*  '"'"■■<'  ">«  ^ioes^f 

"Later,  still  more  extraordinary  effects  were  produced:- 

"I  never  before  saw  such  a  universal  ahV     ti,.       ••      „  , 

^o^idr  S'taCr^r  ''^^  -4  -  "*et 

others  almost  »wooni„7and„Jr.  ''•"'"  """"^^S  their  hands, 
a  pierced  Savi'r  aS' „Ti  °t  JZ^f  ""'  ""•  "'"""'"g  »ve; 
praying  to  God  and  praising  Him.''  «"■?»■»««.  Persons  were 

sco«rsh'^hu:ch't'''bi'Vor^r"'"'''  "^^  °^  '^«  '""'>" 

viewed  his  succeis  with  »i„,.  ""'^."eia  to  Scotland 
would  not  ,uaX,ndZtlietfla,,r/  '^''^'''t  ^'°™  •>» 
less  than  an  enc  fv      Th'v  »■?      '^     -  "'*''"« 

'Butler,  p.  36. 
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MusselLurgh.  0^  n  C  S k.fn    ^     ' '"'u'^'  qnarterod  at 

if  ti..7  did,  you  woJd  i,«  ^„o  bi*"^'  r"u  r"'^  •»»'  y™ :  »"<! 

and  another  f™,n  morn.^  to  nfght^'  ""  '"  ''""""°  "'"'  •>"» 

(or   his   hearm   in  Scotk^dT     '•??'  """l^f"™'  *""'<», 

vo:[Ln?f^"*"%riti;rlludZ,*''''^7"'«'^='''™"'"p- 

and  keep  to  the  fundamental  wh^,  "rT- ''""'™™f'«l  !»'"'•. 

.tSrLr;earu:Srln''i^f3  'r  r "-?« 
Kedprv^if--c::crr^.^j^^^ 

all  twenty-two  ti.nes  and  if  hT«  n.  ^?  .'"'""d  Scotland  in 
the  imnWinte  and  wonder  ureff^r^  f',',!^^'?''''''"'''^ 
yet  he  more  permanemlv  in«  „  f  I'  "f  Whitefield's, 
L  great  conLr  h7c  eat  1  si. r^^' ' «"' .'"if "  '^'<' 
branch  of  the  groat  JlethS  ,•„„  .  •''l  ^/tjiodism,  a 
n.erehulk  by  ofhe?  branches  h„h     '""''•  'f.  dwarfed  in 

The  tU,ler  Erskine  snccScd  ^L     "'  ""'^  "?^  ^'"''"■■ 
much  wrathful   focliu     ,'',t,  /w„  |"'°'k™'  '"  '''"<'"''!< 
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Mrt  V/eslev  had  to  realU*  of  what  shrewish  l.itterncsa  in 
theologicaf  matters  the  Scottish  t(.„per  is  capable 

have  not  vet  I^Tp    ^?>S?«  '"  P'"^'.  before  the  Wdf"   '^f 

fl»?,",V"'®  Seceders,  with  their  bitter  spirit,  did  not  re 
where  bv^rif  TV'  '^^^'^^  ""^  iLned  to  ever;." 
Jront^pLracLrinZtranLtft 

land  wa,  in  reality  fh:rcr:t^ oTS^L'durin'trk  thfrT'" 
under  any  .ky,  and  set^^Tn^  Z^^  c^ndilnTS 
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uaturally   express   itself  ,n   living   fellowship.     And  the 

. neetmKs  for   •prophesying"   in    KnoVs   time    with  the 

class-meetings  in  VVesley's  Chureh,  are  inSndent  It 

ptessions  of  a  universal  spiritual  impulTe  ""'^P'""'^'"  "" 

si  /i\"  /'""''"8^?  ™'"1  Wesley's  descriptions  of  hia 
boottish  audience.  They  astonish^  him  by*^ their  orde" 
their  gravity,  and  their  absence  of  emotion.^  "  They  h^; 
much,    know    everything,   and    feel    nothing"   hT^^ 

so  tehTt'^r  '^"^  ?'y  "'"^  ""  ™°™  knf;vledge,^d 
so  good  that  they  need  no  more  religion."  The  imnasl 
sibility  of  his  Scottish  hearers  provoLd  Wesle?  ^\Te 
plamest  speech.     -I  .seldom  speik,"  he  say"  "Zouirhlv 

Tt  Sa^'it  '' •  '  r"  """^  '^y  -  Sc^tianToSdeJ 
at  plain  dealing;  in  this  respect  the  North  Britons  are  a 
pattern  to  all  mankind."     ■■  fam  amazed  at  thiTStfoTe  " 

apply  them  m  the  most, pointed  way;  still  tley  hear  but 
feel  no  more  than  the  seats  they  sit  upon  "      ^  ' 

se^e  '^"ofhlht"f^  "".?  l",,hest 'respect  for  Scottish 
f^  «  *i  J  y  J  T  ""•""'  ''«  "ays.  "'to  reasonableness 
m  Scotland,  and  they  will  confori  to  anything."  Bu™ 
Wesley  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  va^  his  methods 
to  suit  Scottish  tastes.  The  Scotch  love  a  fixed  p^tora^ 
If  only  because  the  stubborn  instinct  of  property  ii  the 
average  Scotsman  is  aflronted  by  having  to  share  ev^n  ht 
mmister  with  somebody  else,  'so  WefleywL  urged  to 
modify  the  itinerancy  of  hL,  helpers.    He  ^ote^n  l?^y ;!! 

if  'tk^'t  '  "?'  '""«™"'  P'oachera  shall  be  itinerants;  I  mean 
rf  they  choose  to  remain  in  connection  with  me.  The  ^cieTv  at 
Greenock  are  entirely  at  their  own  di8p<«al ;  they  may  eiXer  have 
a  preacher  between  them  and  Glasgow  or  none  at  all  B,!»  ^ 
^n  one  .«twcen  them  they  cannoeU.°^"rve  If  mnchre^^d' 
boa  for  the  bod.™  and  „mk  of  our  preachers  to  let  thembTS^ 

.erfe  LT  ?'^°  *"^/'T''-  J  '"™  ^''^^"^  ""e  matter,  and  wi°l 
serve  the  Soots  as  we  do  the  English,  or  leave  them." 

f^*^^",?-}'^  '"''P*''   '°  Cflasgow  had  so  far  conformed 
wri^eTrtiimTrr  c'o"rk™  ^  •''■^^--"-     ^^^^^ 

neHh^7:fth:^:L!?^^:-—r.r"i 

require  you,  Jonathan  Crowther,   unmediately  to  dZl™  Utt 
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Wesley  loTed  his  Scottish  work  and  his  Sootti, ,  V  ■  ,. 

of  h.s  hfe.    Some  of  the  most  touching  pio  u  •.;  we  I. 
of  Wesley  m  old  age,  pressing  on  withliSe.       „  * 


CHAPTER  XI 

HOW    THE    WOKK   SPKEAD  :   IRELAND 

the  early  Georges  and  "f  the  rfen^fT^-,    S«  ^'«'''°d  °f 
other  patch  of  ioil  in  fW»  „;    P    ,    '"?'? '    ^^  there  any 

of  the  religion  of  J^u^ChriJ'"''  """"  "?"«  "'o  d^f™^ 

the  ta.k  of^reli^on  rre'^h'o^f^'.er. ""  "'"''  •"''"'"">■  """^ 

Nonconformist;  the  R^nSt  W  .1  """^  "^r™"*    ""> 
the  chance,  slew  both     0™»n  ,  ^"i*^'  "^^^  '»«  liad 

of  Limericl^  e^rv  Cathono  wl^' ^  "  After  the  surrender 
Irish  CathoUr'^every  Irish  pT.-.r*l  '^'"^  ^-'o  Ave 
a  stranger  and  a  foreiLer  t  h^f^"""''  *»»  t'«ated  as 
Government  was  n  tlTe  hanrl«  T"  """""-y-"'  The 
population,  and  was  used  by  them  ?„  fiT'.^'^""  ."^  ">« 
the  expense  „f  the  otLVeZ-LZl  hr^T  5' 
were  nourished  by  law  'Vha  Iri^h  (Zfl  y  '^''"'»  ^uds 
an  outlaw  unde/ hirown  nit'  >  ■^°'"'?"^P™'"'«a"y 
byterian  lived  under  th?harrr  "}'T'   ^^'  ^"'^  P'^^- 

*   "Short  History,"  p.  8,1^ 
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uienhai^won   freSuT;  F„i     ]""   '"■'*«'■■    English- 
Irishmen  in  Irea"d      The  fw^    "k,™'^.  '°  <^»°y   ''   ^ 
society  are  the  authority  of^»    ""!■"  {"'"^^  i>^  human 
"ligion.     They  are   or  {l,„  li   u  """*„ ""«  authority  of 
Irefand   of  thTt  "ay  ?hey  wer«       '   '"'°'-.    ^"'  *"   *« 
The  main  object  ofThe  Z  in  T*  1    T  '"'I  ^^^^y  f™^- 
of  what  four  out  of  ever^  fivi'l"!*^  T  u'*"^  "'''?»«»" 
their  religion.     Nowher/  ^«^  P  '*    'nhab.tants  held  as 
what  mistook  itself  fo' Pmesun-''*"'"""-"  '"^-^^ 
nowhere  had  it  failed  s„  absolutfy  "  V., '''"T  '""' 
Romanism  so  harried  and  hl^A^    ^' a  ^"^here  else  was 
was  it  so  nearlvTumphLtl   IP:^'  "«*  "^h^re  else 
persecution  hardened  iteSsinLT  P?"^?"ted;  and 
them  into  martyrs.  ^  ""^  fanatics,  it  ennobled 

Wh^Jd^^troZ   rh'"'   '"''-.'»  ■"   «"'-  -d   days 
and  pers^ut^;Tl'„^;^/«;"'<;"t.ng  policy  of  Rom^ 

was  as  eager  to  pick  the  pockets  ontT".- '"  ^'"^-  '' 
hsoate  h£  farm  as  to  mS  if  j"?"™' <"■  '<>  ™n- 
.  theology.  The  Ch  pea^an  1  hi,  t^'^^^^  <=°""P' 
to  his  religion  not  simX  bv  Iw  •»  i"i™'  ''»'  ""Wed 
in  the  leasf  by  spirituS'2..„^  f^V""'  fof^os-often  not 
which  were  tVe'^  oXdSn~o?' ""^  "fil?^'"'' »f  f"'"'^'' 
by  class  hate;  by  theTemo-^r- '^'''™?, 'P'"'"»' ^ 
wrongs  sometimes^  endured  sometle^'P'*^'?  '"""?«• 
loyalty  to  his  clas»-  K„i,-     •  '°™<'"™es  committed:    by 

hi^  hales.  Andnev'erLs  iZ""""'''""  '''"^■''■'d  b? 
so  bitter !  They  were  rceStl'T'  '.1  "TP'^'«  «  ^ato 
in  history,  and  were  wTv  nJ  tTj  '^^i^^  ""'''•  ^o" 

And  never  did  ProSltr/     •   "^"^P  ''y  "PPression. 
own  genius  as  in  the  wS 7that  dTy'^^'i^  TT  '"^ 
vicar  took  every  tenth  potato  from  theL  J  i,  ^'•°'«»'»'" 
his  own  support  ■  but  h„  ^.a  Homish  peasant  for 

to  nnderstL^d  hi,n"t?Lrhis"J'ant'""P' '"  """^'t  him! 
his  ignorance.  Lecky's  Dir-t,,^  iT^r^";  °'  '"  «n"ighten 
day  L  in  it  a  toSfcCrrLtJ^^^fS'.-^''' 

«.n;'!b'aX''pSd'irir'bu:T„t'^';r"''  v  «■»  ^-^  -  "« 
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.  mged  Gxclamvely  to  the  wealthiest  class.  And  this  ast.mishinK 
jMtaWishnient  was  mainly  supported   by  tithes.      The   m;iss  of 

.^ov^iv  1  'if"""'™,  r™.  '»"''="  """K  in  ""  abject,  ho,«les8 
jwverty  hardly  paralleled  in  Europe,  ami  deriving  a  bare  aulisis- 
tence  for  themsrlves  and  their  families  from  little  plots  of  potato 
ground,  often  of  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  perches.  The  tenth 
|«rtof  the  produce  of  these  plots  was  rigidly  exacted  from  the 
wretched  t»nant  for  the  benefit  of  a  clergyman  who  was  in  violent 
hostility  to  his  religion,  whom  in  many  cases  he  never  saw,  and 
from  whose  ministrations  ho  derived  no  benefit  whatever."  i 

"  'A  system  of  half  persecution  was  pursued,'  lays  Southey  'at 
once  odious  for  its  injustice  and  contemptible  for  ite  inefficacy. 
Uood  principles  and  generous  feelings  were  thereby  provoked  into 
an  alliance  with  superstition  and  priestcraft ;  and  the  priests,  whom 
the  law  recopised  only  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  them  if  tliev 
discharged  the  forms  of  their  office,  established  a  more  absolute 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  than  was  .wssessed 
by  the  clergy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whole  compass  of  history,  to  li„d  ar other  instance 
in  which  such  various  and  such  powerful  agencies  concurred  to 
degrade  the  char»ctcr  and  to  blast  the  prosperity  of  a  nation."" 

What  type  of  character  did  these  evil  conditions  create  ? 
1  he  Irish  are  pecuUarly  susceptible  to  the  influences- 
which  stream  upon  them  from  hLstory,  from  legislation, 
and  from  the  Church.  •■  No  people,"  says  Lecky,  "brooded 
more  upon  old  wronM,  clung  more  closely  to  old  habits 
were  more  governed  by  imagination,  association  and 
custom.  And  history,  the  law,  the  Church,  alike  com- 
bined to  corrupt  them.     To  quote  Lecky  again  :— 

"They  were  half-naked,  half-starved,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
providence,  and  of  all  education,  liable  at  any  time  to  Iw  turned 
adrift  from  their  holdings,  ground  to  the  d.ist  by  three  ..rent 
bufdens-rark  rents,  paid  not  to  the  Iindloril  but  to  the  mid.ile- 
man;  tithes,  paid  to  the  clergy-often  the  ab,<.„toe  clergy-of 
the  Church  of  their  oppressors;  and  dues,  paid  to  their  own 
pnests.    " 

And  it  was  upon  a  field  so  hopeless  as  this,  and  sown 
so  tbickly  will,  evil  tares,  that  Wesley  was  about  to 
step,    bouthoy  says   that  "all   the   ciroumstam-ps   w.re 


*  Lecky,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^7.  s  a,,,, 

•  Lei  ky,  vol.  1.  p,24I. 


1  lt«y,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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M   favourable  for  the  progress  of  Methodisn,  in  Ireland 
as  they  were  adverse  to  itln  .Scotl-.nd."  and  ho  proceeds 

wLu  ^  "''^"'^  inversion  of  fact.    In  Scotland 

Wesley  was  at  least  a  Protestant  speaking  to  Protestants 
?;«.  ^r'J^P'^'"'"/  ^"'"'^  "-id  hated  i-ace.  But  i^ 
Ireland  the  hate  of  a  Romanist  for  a  Protestant  the  mis 
trust  of  an  Irishman  for  everything  English  and  the 
Uttemess  bred  of  political  wrongs  fnd  aloes  ral  hates 
^aTstWr  "°  *"""'  '"'"  ^"^"^  c»turie.s  were  all 
And  yet  great  are  the  forces  of  simple  and  genuine 
religion!  By  the  magic  of  truth,  truth  with  lovf  L Tts 
vehicle  and  minister,  Wesley  won  in  Ireland  a  success 
certainly  greater  than  that  he  won  in  Scotland  and 
second  only  to  that  he  won  iu  England.  What  iSdhm 
did  m  Ireland  is  not  to  be  measured  by  che  chapels  bui 
the  cu-cmts  formed,  the  societies  gathered.  Zhod^sni 
was  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  thnse  heabng  foVces  which 

a  Dike  in  n^r.^ ,"  ^"■'r  "^  '•"""™  "*•'"''  did  not  carry 
nthV    H  *"''•  *'"'  "  "■■•"  "f  Proscription  in   thi 

^if  1,  ''"'  "•"■?  ™<=»s«'.?<^'-«  of  Ol.risfs  G„.spel  whose 
chief  oharac  eristic  was  not  a  nithl,,ss  hunc-er  for  Tithes 
JZ/^'Xt'T  "f  "■™<'  *'""  hated  both  thft^  Ind  hdr 
creed.  Jfc  hodism  saved  Protestantism  as  a  spir  tuli 
force  m  Ireland.     It  did  something  to  arroM  thatTead 

so  ietT^If'^'wh  "'T'  -'>'«h\hroat,  „cd  to  destroy 
society  itself  When  it  stepped  on  t..  Irish  soil  (heri- 
became  visible  a  form  of  Aotestantism  which  suffer^ 

of  the  first  Christian  centurj-,  and  had  something  at  le^t 
of  the  spirit  of  that  far■of}^■ontnry-- its  heroic  real  it« 
exultant  faith,  its  eager  and  tender  sympathy  ' 

h«^!,n7™'^'f '"■'?""':'  ""political  cure  to  hel.^nd.and 
he  stood  as  resolutely  aloof  l^-on,  Irish  ^arty  disputes  as 

with  at  least  a  flash  of  the  clear  v  s  on  of  a  Christian 
statesman,  into  the  black  mist  of  Iiisl,  p„!itic.s.  Ho  wl" 
a    Kmg  andChurd,    man,  with  a.straiu of  Oxford  Toryism 

oerned,   ho  ■.■.^.  m  judgment  and  sympathy,  a  Pittite 
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ulZd^.-'    ^'•'^  '■'  '""'  *-«  ^^P'"-*  -^he  Romanism  of 

tho^e  whofS  torn  Cstai^lmn    r"'  "."/"^  ^™''"  ""' 
law,  and  AcTof  P:riU„,e;;c.'       ^'  '"  ™'""="  ""<""  «""■  !«"-' 

an?ri5^':,„'r'Sf  nltt  ''^'^^^ ''""  ™  'he  saddle, 
only  paid  a  small  finri, Tiii  J  '"»''■/?'=  ■"'"•derer 
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the  English  rustic^  These  n.^  T"'  "^  '*"'  ''""^hness  of 

immeasurably  lovin<rnoo,;i,"''r^   \T'7  "^'=°«'«>  ""' 
an  Irish  convert,  wirhYXVwHn       -'T'  ^^"'"y  f"'""'  '^at 

qualities.  "  The  waters 'T.-j  -  ,  ''^f™'^  °t  hi 
story  of  a  oontrCtiok  ^h nT'^^'^i^'y ■/*'«'  t«lW  the 
his  sermon,  "sS  too  w^eT  h'''."'™1,  '°  "=»"  «' 
too,  how  little  relation  the  IH.h  ^  ''"??■,  ^o  notes, 
has  to  his  unJmtandinr  I  P''^"".''  'eligion  often 
not  hinder  o;tn?d?v^„ti„i^""X  -  his^case  does 
with  this  people  "  he  savs">,^„  r  "'°"  ^  converse 
God  hath  Vrouc^ht  a  S  w„rl  "  ^  "'?  '"""'"'d-  That 
and  yet  the  main  of  Xm  M;  """"^  ^'''™'  '^  '"™if«st; 
not  able  to  rive  a  rat^n?)  ^  """  ^°''  "nbelievera,  are 
oiples  of  religo^  H  pfiin  GoTh  "  •  ">"  P'-"-'  Prin! 
^^^^  ^he  inspi^fc/li:^  fe^KO! 

"inr/b:^[Url'';Sd^  Lt  a^-  r^^  «r  ^ 

question  if  there  might  not  htv„ T  ,^  ^""^  ™™*s  I 
iublin  than  even  Lotidon  itser-    ^"^^  "  ^"^''  ^™'«'y  "^ 

.cfo"^prn?ed"by'chlt.  'ptr^olt'"'''  ""^  ''^'""-  Charles, 
work  ;  and  even  inThat  brie  Tmerv7h'f ''■■  ""V""^  "P  >"» 
of  one  brother  and  the  arr  vS  "f  ^ ''T'''"J'"  "^^P*""™ 
quality  of  Irish  temuer  and  tv,  "'■'"'f'  *"  ohangeful 

priests^found  ilSt  on  Tl,  ""^.""y  J«»lo<>sy  of  Romish 
Here  was  a  new  kind  ^fp  }"  P'^'"'"  ^ad  taken  alarm 
flocks  a  stran^,'  nli:'  "^tt  rn  fsf  h'"  "■"  ''f  ''^  '^ 
Irish  priest  would  m'ako  l.i»,^  wrested !    And  an 

crowd 'listening  to  a  MetS' llT™  ™,  'i'^-  «''?«  "f  " 
own  people  with  gestures  and  '"''P<"'' J^!"'  drive  off  his 
harrylng'a  flock  of  theep  that^lr'""',-  ^'^/-  *  ™tch-dog 
pastures''  A  Popish  m^bZ„k;  into  the '^n'"M''"'''^''"^° 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  s..nt»T^i  .1  ,  •  l^»hlm  chapel 
to  mur,lor  any  o,,eLsen  bled  ,h'„'  ^"^Tu  "1!?  "-reaten^' 
violence  in  Ireland  uTX  ha.i  thf  '^'"'  ^^'^"'  "^  '""b 
authorities,  who  in  a  I  "Z-s  ,  Ire  p'?'""  "'  *«  '<"'»' 
not  seldom  hated  Metllodr  eC .nt'^hr^^e/SlLil^^ 
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1  apists.  Charles  Wesley  himself  was  stoned  throuKh  ihe 
Uublin  streets.  A  wom.m  was  beaton  to  death  in  an 
assault  of  the  mob  on  one  of  the  MethodUt  gatherinits. 
One  of  Wesley  s  helpers,  John  Beard,  died  as  the  result  of 
the  ill-usage  he  received,  and  was  the  first— but  not  the 
last — Methodist  martyr  in  Ireland. 

Wesley's  second  visit  to  Ireland  (in  1748)  lasted  three 
nionths,  and  was  marked  by  intense  toil,  by  some  trium- 
phant results,  and  by  much  persecution.  He  found  that 
Ills  Irisli  hearers  took  their  religion  lightly.  He  missed 
the  deep  convictions,  the  overwhelming  sense  of  sin  which 
marked  his  English  and  Scotch  converts;  and  so,  as  he 
records,  he  "  preached  on  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  the 
strongest  manner  of  which  he  was  capable,"  Yet  "still" 
he  says,  ■'  those  who  were  ready  to  eat  up  every  word  do  not 
appear  to  digest  any  part  of  ii."  But  Wesley,  somehow— 
this  prim,  intense,  methodical,  and  unemotional  En'dish- 
iimn— had  the  secret  'of  winning  the  love  of  his  °Irish 
hearers. 

Thus  at  Athlone  he  prnached  to  a  vast  crowd  in  the 
market-place,  and  found  it  UiHicult  to  escape  from  the 
oving  throng  that  pres.sed  on  him.  He  broke  away  at 
last ;  but  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  on  a  hill-top  wliich  the 
road  crossed,  he  found  anc-ther  crowd  waiting  to  intercept 
hun.  Ihey  opened  tho  w.ay  for  liim  till  he  reached  their 
midst,  then  closed  round  him  and  would  not  let  him  go 
Ihe  crowd  sang  hymn  after  hymn  together,  and  when  at 
last  Wesley  got  tree  "  men,  women,  and  children  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  with  a  sound,"  Wesley  declares,  "  he  had 
never  heard  before."  ■•  Yet  in  a  little  while,"  he  adds  with 
one  quick,  lorerunnmg  vision  into  the  happier  world  -and 
we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more,  and  sorrow  and  siirhin<r 
shall  nee  away  for  ever." 

The  fiercest  outbreak  of  popular  violence  was  at  Cork 
Here  the  crowd  practically  took  possession  of  the  city 
under  the  leadership  of  an  itinerant  ballad-singer  half  fool 
and  half  rogue,  named  Butler,  who  was  accustomed  to 
parade  the  streets  111  a  burlesque  of  clerical  attire,  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  ballads  in  the  other 
Ihe  magistrates  sympathised  with  the  crowd,  and  tlie 
Methodists  were  hunted  through  the  streets  like  vermin 
An  appeal  to  the  Mayor  only  produced  the  answer  that 
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clubs  o,- wounded  with  word"  Th '  Th  """■"  '^'"<">  '^** 
de«d  and  half  destro^d  A^  ,■  ^"""''  ^^^«  P'""" 
fffainst  Charles  Wesley  as ':«.  Zt  """""f.™  «■«  laid 
bond,  and  a  oonM,,ordi^urLr„Thi''\l''-''™'' "^  ^'«''- 
w.th  a  prayer  that  he  miX  be    r  '"Jf'^-' '  P*"™'" 

mtormation  was  I'Hlged  S^t  al  rL'^v'!^.-''^  ''"""" 
at  that  moment  iu  IrelajT  Methodist  helpers 

quS!°.t\er;:;rtl:::'°^^:^'"'  ™"- «"« „,dge  i„. 

gl.nced  at  Charier  Wesly  ■  ^''''th  ,P''"°'''* '  «« 
preachers  about  him  as  thev  Ti'..  f  ™mpanv  of  his 
tor  some  time  visiWy  aSed  J^ri  ""Yf ''"''  ''=™'«'' 
Here  was  a  group  of  .4Z„  o'rtbals ""Th'  .•"  ^''^""^■ 
for  the  prosecution  was  Bntle,  wi  [  ■  ""^  '"^■'  wn-ness 
pation  Lowered  "hat  he  wL  !  Llf";^' '^''"'"''^^  "««'- 
cried  the  judge,  liftin"^unT=  1  '^^'^^-smger.     "  Here," 

"pZeutiL^f '"'"'  "^  pr^eLTn'^"'^'^  ""'*  "'^  «"' 

Ireland  the  Method  fpreate'.:  had  m"""""^'^"-    ^° 

-•i:  summln,  up  th^1STfTrw:,k^:'un^:X3  "- 

"In  some  ««pect»  the  work  of  Gorl  In  n„kr 
able  tLan  even  in  Lond„„.  (,)  It  i,  L^^  "^  """^  «■""* 
the  t,me  and  to  the  number  „f  Llll  ^Th  '"  ^?>'^"''"'  "^ 
pnre.  In  aU  this  time,  while  thev  were  milHl  J  ^,  *°.''^"'"  "'"™ 
there  were  none  of  them  he»,i,t7o  jr„n,H  ^  i',  ""^^'^^  '""""i. 
wser  than  their  teachers  nonrwho  df !  V""""  """  "-o™ 
or  infallible,  or  incapable  of  emntatL,,'"';!'  °/  "^'"^  ™"">'-'»l 
enth„.«ic  i^rsonsfai,  wer^TaCa^S 'Ju^td^d"."''''""™'  <" 

<<f  his  converts  i„  sona^™,^  /"k  '"..'"■'"'^  '^^  """-ality 

line.      He  relentlis  W'  ;;Xd'^f„^J' '•;«  ^''"P-'  di-ip^ 

who  ass^ted  to  plunder  thV^'^o^Ta  tS^X  t^ 

'  JoUTDal,  Julj  26,  1762, 
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they  miido  restitution.     The  aiKhnr  ,,f  .t„  e 

thought  neces:a^^radd..ct^^'°U^hice'^^P^™ 
yourselves  and  your  fauuly  bf  th^  ftch  "  '""■      *^"" 

-e.     0„i  and  the  .L«,'„f  JirvLl!;;  w^.^f  t Ji^L"f  h^' 
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me.  I  drew  water  out  otthJ'^n  Kmgdom  of  Ood  was  within 
talked  with  Qodlu  the  day  loL  il.°L^'™'f^,.  ^  ™"'«''  »"<» 
will  I  did  with  r  whole  heart  '  T  »'^™'  J  ^'''i^''"'  ^  be  Hia 
that  hated  me  »n7pmytr  them  thLT  •,"?'f,'«"''"y  '»'»  'k™ 
outed  m.    The  oom^  JnteroJ'S'odteLtde'iSt""?  ^'"■ 

the^^'^th  thief t'"'"  ''''  ''"di^^-^d  here  is 
e.ch'i.erhourof.tdy:-''"  •«"="»'°'"«d  to  preface 

by;w''ffit\e^e7C\\?mrr'° '?'?"«'''»'»  Kove^'' 
it  U  in  Th,.,,    Be  ThoXlTd^Lr^/dX-rh^i^^^^ 

but  h.  ,p.„t  was  in  the  cefestiaUe^m/TuThl^y^'^ri' 
ret:™j^'4m'^hf-J^Ji"'^f/PPe«™g  Uke  one  who  had 
manner  which  indncX  Sl'h  ^iiT  ^'"  "  T  'i"'"  """"--""y 
Walsh  who  had  turnrf  herefc  and  T  ,^!"""'  *"=  *'^'=  """  "lo 
long.ince;  and  that  he  wtpl=C±!' P.T'''"^ '" '''"'' 
devil  in  hU  shape.  It  is  said  th^hT  ^t  ,  ^"'  "'"°''  '™«  ""> 
of  London  with  a,  I  ttle  aZit'on  to  a"'^^  "«''  ""^  "™'' 
he  had  been  in  a  wilde  „™  unobse^tl  f'"?  "™"'*  ""'  ■"  '' 
attracted  the  sight  of  o"hers  and  ..  1"Hff  "'"''''"  ''™'''  ■>«>" 
excitement,  up4»r,  and  StTtion  L  ,  !r°'  *"  »"  «"'"<'«  "' 
showed  th^wC^'m^^l^UyTtheln?  *"  ^j''«  '^'"^-  "" 
sunshine  ;  the  onlyTatura  loW^ct  o?  whXr  "'  l""  """'"^  ""'' 
wa.  the  starry  fl^amentS'l"^  b  th''eW„ir;"'  '^'""« 

breast,  in  .„ch  comi^suT  harlrc^fv  ^HH  S'T"  """''  '''" 
breathe.  Hi,  soul  «emed  1^^^  fL?"  ^  Tl"'"'^  '" 
•erenity,  and  '  something  resemblinf  sl-.T^ '  ""f^J"""  the 
on  his  .onntenance  and^nTlh  r^esTu  ',  "[  "'""J"  "'''"'""' 
easily  be  di,oovcred  what  he  L  Sen  aC  ■  f™  '•  "'*'" 
devotional  habit  still  predominatT  and  hi.  7  '"  ''"''  ""' 
groans  and  sighs  and 'tears  to  Ood  ■Th.vT  '""'  """'  ™'  '" 
»pt.  and  ecstasies,  .nd  «eord  '^.,„:^:Z^^1^  "^ 
'  Sonthoy,  vol.  ii.  p.  n^ 
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»l™  Wieved  to  bo  proof,  of  hi.  communion  with  the  invhribk 

Church  of  Home  1  could  not  have  been  uved  W,X  ~™-i  . 
other,  I  „y  nothing;  I  know  that  e^^  mTLuar^Zlw^ 
burden  and  give  an  a.count  of  himMlf  to  (^    >^„„       "" 

eTLT^  f''  "■"  '  "'"^'  "»"''  o'""^  forl«  BuUov"  hZ" 
o«  L^l  f  nTP^r  t'  ""^  *"J»  conrtrained  me  to  Zr 
G^    S   Thou  In  '"'"''«>"•     All  «>ul.  are  Thine,  O  Cd 

£rf  .^"rved^.'-M'.^rThro  etrr^o'r: 

M-trgM^SrStrPo'^e^anit^^^^^ 
It  is  almost  amusing  to  put  side  by  side,  as  tvoes  of 

ma  Thomas  Walsh,  the  Irish  carpenter's  son.  The  one 
was  a  typical  Saxon:  square-hoaded,  strong-bodied  wi"h 
httle  imagmatton  but  with  much  humour ;  rich  in  the 
salt  of  oommon-senso,  and  with  a  oommai^d  of  homelv 

Eobbett^W  if "''  '"ffSests  John  Bunyan  or  Wm  2 
Cobbett.  Wulsh  refn..ei  IS  the  Celtic  type,  with  its  Mt 
of  in,ag,nat.on,  Its  v.slo,.,,  iu  ardours,  its  touch  of  nelfn 
choly.  Its  kmsh.p  o  the  spiritual  world.  Walsh  h^ 
neither  the  strength  of  body,  the  sanity  of  in  eUect  n^ 
the  plodding  oomniun.sense-;f  John  Nelson.  And  Nelson 
oould  never  have  been  'he  scholar,  the  dreamer  the 
mystic,  such  as  Walsh  was.  Ho  never' rose  to  hirryoiL, 
'SonU.v,,„Lttp.  „;l  >/4a.,p.„6. 
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served  Methodism  ^dln^f'  '^^  ?"''  *"''  »'>i'=l'  they 

dyme  breath  to  'c^w/slnd  a":  >•"'""«'*'"'  '^'^ 
Whicl  created,  and  used  sn^.^il.  "''^'""^  "'>™'°«'" 
•urely  very  remarkable  ^  ^^^  ^  ^"^'^'  ^^ 

met  at  LiL'li,  le:t^tol^'1^  ^'^^  Conference.  It 
of  John  Weslev  h^Zliu       i  ^?'  "'®  members  eonsistuiK 

first  Ir^hVotCn'nkeTh'^rHvF  ^^''^•ip««••  tS! 

spnt  much  time  in  a  v^.7n^„     ^  ^°^ "''  Conferences, 

tfeoWy  of  therip'ersLdfh;  'terS^'i^S  ^l"'"  ''"^ 
of  the  "  conversations  "  .Z.  'pai-nins ,  and  the  notes 

in  their  direc't^^d  pu^  ncy '" ^^""7'  J"'""""-" 
us  believe  the  doctrine  nf^ISS'  .•  ■''  ^"  <•"  "»y  of 
question.    The  a^wer  to  ^t  i«^^  J""       runs   one 

"11 !"  Some  ofTe  questions  „nH°'"'  "^  "\belieye  it  at 
flavour.     Irish  conLSl  '"''''*"  '""'«  »  'ot^al 

comes  the  JesTiT^J  rXl?  ^f'  n  ^ '''''''''"« ^  - 
to  the  peo,,fo  of  decenev  Tn  n  li  "..'■^'  "^  ^"""P^^ 
"  First,  fet  f,s  oonstS  ineej'a  iv  "°"'"? '  ^^^e"-  ^ 
singing  ,.ad  while  tl^e Text  L 'rlP^r  "^.Tf  **""?« 
Mnou.  and  ,*„(  both  wh  leXsortin  ^  ?"''• '!'  "'  ''« 
we  are  coinrnj;  in  and  goilg  out "  '"'''•  """^  *''"« 

or  ,t  will  destroy  the  whole  wo/lf  of  G^dT'V  ""'"'■'• 
m  order  to  this  lot  us  nnt^l  .    "  'n    "o  »""!;  and 

at  least  one  h..;' in^priv^te^pTayr-"*^  ~""'™^  ^'-'^''"'K 
prSar:h:^'^;fe'r|;^::5;P-^e--trong-fibred. 
of  Ireland,  at  le^st  nied.S  AnH  ""','"'"'* ;"  ""«  »»«•> 
to  evangelical  don  Vine  of '  tht  mo",'  /  """^'""»'  ""''"l 
preaehel  in  the  most  fervent  Z  ±u!5''T','^<* 
very  remarkable  fruits.  ^'  ^'^'"'^   "  Ireland 
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CHAPTER  XII 

ACROSS   THE   ATLANTIC 

Who  wants  to  see  in  what  strange,  unguessed  ways in 

advance  of  all  human  plans,  or  independently  of  them— a 
great  religious  movement  such  as  tliat  of  the  eighteenth 
century  spreads,  may  well  study  the  story  of  how  Wesley's 
worlt  spread  to  America.  The  forces  of  the  gr^t  move- 
ment flew  across  the  wide  Atlantic  like  burning  sparks 
blown  with  the  wind— the  wind  that  bloweth  whitherso- 
ever it  listeth.  I 

No  human  field  could  well  be  less  promising— as  far  as 
spiritual  conditions  are  concerned— than  that  ottered  by 
the  United  States  of  that  day.  It  had  the  roughness  of  a 
new  settlement,  with  the  forces  and  institutions  of  civilised 
hfe  only  half  developed.  A  scanty  population  was  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  geographical  area,  and  what  to-day 
are  counted  amongst  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world  were 
then  httlo  more  than  villages.  Philadelphia  in  1739  for 
example,  when  Whitefield  arrived  there,  consisted  of  only 
2076  houses,  representing  a  population  of  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  persons.  Whitefield,  with  his  far-carrying  voice 
oould  have  made  himself  audible  to  the  entire  population 
at  once.  Social  life  was  in  its  crudest  form ;  industrial 
life  was  only  beginning  to  stir;  the  very  institutions  of 
religion,  over  large  areas,  had  yet  to  be  created.  Franklin 
tells  an  odd  story  belonging  to  an  older  period,  according 
to  which  some  one  was  pleading  with  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  day  for  a  charter  and  funds  to  establish  a  college 
m  Virginia,  and  he  begged  Mr.  Attorney  to  consider  that 
"the  people  of  Virginia  had  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as 
the  people  of  England."  "  Souls,"  cried  this  great  legal 
authority,  "  damn  your  souls !  Make  tobacco."  And  over 
wide  tracts  of  primitive  settlements  that  brusque  and 
pagan  counsel  had  been  acted  upon.  People  counted  the 
business  of  "growing  tobacco  "—or  its  equivalents— much 
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."X'SeeTthrv'har'  ^'""1  *"  "^  "-ving  their 
too,  the  poSl  .k;r  r^'°V'"'°'^''»''™d-  AlreX 
black  with'^ti^^tenat  of  thr'""-^  ^"''^'^  States  wS^ 
State,  a  war  whToHt  t'^ej^g™;.  "f  *«  ?"«"' 
twain  for  unknown  years  Anglo-baxon  race  in 

g^rrene,  killehet'll Votmatri i'"Hir"T' ^''1''"- 
in  many  conversions  and  the  oreaUon  «?=  ™"/T"«^ 
Societies.  Wesley  records  th«  vuf,  °.^  ^  '°'"''  Methodist 
Journal;  it  was  P^fof  thf^^ f^f,"" -™-entinhis 
ittle  community  of  German  TrLlTi,  i.  j  ^^^  ">  'l^t 
■n?,  planted  see/ out  of  wh?ch  wl\o'  ^-^^  ""  "■^■^"w- 
sk|es  the  great  Methodist  ChurcWfre^^n^,  T«''  "'*'«' 

One  of  lis  converts  was  pE  pLk  °";^'^  ^'*'«»- 
ay  preacher;  a  man  w^Thnnf  ^  ^^"'''ury,  who  became  a 
intellect,  yet'his  namr^almosr^v'^r"'  «"dowment  of 
historic.  -Embury  w°s  one  of  .^  chance-has  become 
emigrants  to  the^uSted  St«L  -^""g  of  Irish-German 
New  York,  but  lacked  courage  to  L''.^'  '?^'«"'«'^  'n 
there,  and  by  a  natural  and  Tr  J?  m  ^'"  "''gi"""  work 
religious  life^  began  To  d°e  Sh  "  """'''"'  ^'^  "^^ 
German-Irish  emVants   from  tb«  ^"-^   "^   *««« 

Unded  in  New  YoS  the  neTye.r  'T,  "«'8''''°"''«<'d. 
Barbara  Heck,  a  peasant  woma^^f  .„"*'''  '''«'"  *=»» 
and  an  earnest  MethoZt  He?  ^liT'TJH^  character 
vehemence  when  she  found  the  ri,^""^'"*  in  womanly 
had  practically  foi^otCtheir  Mefhi- ''y  of  emigranu 
but  doubtful  story  relates  how  »£^  ""■     ^  fa^'Har 

day  where  Embury  Indhfscnmn-  **"'  ""-"  »  "o™  "ne 
She  seized  the  pa^ek,  threw  TfntoTh7r  ^'^^  «»-^»- 
Embury:  "You  must  nroLk  *  **  ^"■®'  "•"d  cried  to 
hell  together randGonni  ,  "?  °' ""  ^'"'"  ""go  to 
hands.'*^  "  I  canno7  nr«„l,  ■/*''"'"'  ""■•  blood  at  your 
."for  I  have  neither'  hrpei  tToZ"^  "'!'  ^''"'^«^  Tan 
m  your  own  house,"  answered  BaXr&"'?''''  " P'^^ch 
own  company."  And  so  the  fmMl''f\''"'^*^''"' 
America  was  preached  under  a^vatfi'"  !^™on  in 
gregation  of  five  persons  ^        ^  '""^  "^d  to  a  con- 
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converted   while    listenin,,   fft       ''''''^''  '''"'  •"'^  been 
Bristol.  "stening   to   a  sermon   by  Wesley   at 

arirj^:  -t^'rUitftt^"'  '-rr^  -^^ 

and  was  desperately  woundfd    1  tdk^^V^  ^;!^''"'*< 

ai;dSftitrs;,ktH:wH-- 
i"c^or-^Vets{sS  r  '^'^ 

J^'rie^-lSS^r^?^- i;  "^ 

crevice  in  the  S  which?  d^t^t'hfiT'-^l^'  "^'^^'^  *« 
and  in  the  fierce  Lhtb^  nett  1  •^'"?''''  "^  Abraham, 
and  the  strength  IPllZ^t^'cZX,:^  ^"''^  "'« 
»Ha^:  rtrn?°ot'  hTs^^r^-1  -''"^  ^e^ 
broad  features  a  peculiar  look^H.         "■'  »r\ '°  ''^ 

audience     John  Thomas    ,h  ^^I^t  '°  ""P'^s^  an 

fecame  a  local  preacher  anft^^"*''^'  ""^'P"'^"-  Ho 
the  pulpit  in  ftTiritfom  H«  r""''""'"^  ',°  ^°  '"'o 
detachm^ent   of   his  "^I^S- ..^r^llaT^  htL| 
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new  energj  into  Methodist  effj,"      '^"'  ""*  ""P"''^  "f  » 

It  was  a  low  buUdine  of  ston/  ;i,  f  October  30,  i;68. 
was  adorned  with  a  freplace  anH  ^T  ^^  *"  f«^'-  ""d 
done   to  evaJe  the  law^whLh  Lh^l^ry-    "^^^  ^''^ 

other  than  Anglican  placerotorshLVt'  'T'""  "^ 
fast  and  a  letter  was  written  to  W^'d  ^  ™'''  ''Pf<"'d 
send  them  a  leader,  and  Seth^Tf'LT"?- ?'?i  '" 
ferenoe  could  not  afford  to  dL  tlV  ^°^'"''  ^™- 

the  members  of  the  Me  "soS/^  C^'yo^P""?! 
sell  their  coats  and  shirts  to  provide  the  T„„^   ^  ^""''^ 

pSt^t'rit:^^^„  r:^^:^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  never  weft  far  froThi '  hL  «'°°i.*"'«'«P». 
St.  George's  Channel  tir74r„t  thereof. ^  K°'.  "'"^^ 
'7SI.  To  reach  across  the  aTw?^  ^  a  ""''  ''°''der  till 
his  prudent  eyes,  a  pZv  if  not  \^T  ^"""""^  '^""d,  to 
When  Wesle/w^s  uW  a  liftk  i^ti".""?'  •''"5  '"^  ''"'■"«d. 
self  he  replied :  "Thfwav  s  not  T'  °tT'  "*■"«""*  him- 
there  so  long  as  they  c3o  wf,l^  1'°'  ^  ^^^^  ""  ''"^e^s 
"  tt'^t^"  '''«rP'-°Eng"-d  and'frel^n'r^"'  '  "^ 
tini-aX&w^or™'  --  ^-^-    One  per- 

hav.  strayed  fro?,  England  into  the  tiWwJ^  \"'"''^'    ^''^5' 
are  running  wild  after  this  world      m  ^^^  ''"•''  """i  ""4 

in  bowla,  and  are  jumping  and  dancn^a^ST  ''"">'"««'«'  win^ 
tbe  groves  and  under  th!  Ze„  t  ™^'  'Af.'°"'"8  ""  <)""  in 
sheep?  And  will  none  of  thpntlf^'  '^"'^  ""?  "°t  these  lost 
Mr.  Brownfield!  mere  is  Joh^  p  "  °?™  ?"»»  Where  i, 
M.-e«,  Are  they  Z.'^,  and'^iS'S; U^^r,,^. .'^*'« 
'  SoaUiey,  TOl.  tt  p.  2oi 
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lerence  ot  1769  called  for  volunteers  for  America     T»n 

ad.',Uon  the  sum  of  ;f5o  as  a  token  of  brotS  love  from 

B,  ,.sh  to  American  Methodism.     These  two  MethS^^S 

Th?Con?«"'  °"'  f'*"  ^50  to  Chri^SiseTcontS 

tsent  Francis  Asbur,  aid  Richtd"  Wr-^^^rlm' ri  t" 

b  hs  own  Church'"'T  ^"  •"°'t '"  ■■''  ^"^'  '^"e^  «™n 

h«/n^c!^t'^^''rororX^!"S^e  ^del^^^^^^ 
make  a  deeper  and  more  enduring^'ark  on  the  r^ulus 
life  of  America  than  even  the  great  preacher  did        ^ 

Ihis  son  of  a  peasant-household  Beifan  to  preach  when 
a  lad  of  seventeen.  He  went  to  America  wbT he  hS 
been  only  four  years  a  helper,  and  was  in  fodem  term» 
a  probationer.  He  started  on  that  historic  plwimaae 
which  waj  to  lead  hi,,,  to  goals  unimSd    w^^u^^ 

ne  piayed  the  part  of  an  apostle,  without  puttinc  on  the 
airs  of  one;  without,  indeed,  in  the  least  suspecdng  him 
self  to  be  one.  His  travels  rival,  if  they  do  not  outnm 
those  of  John  AVcsley  himself,  and  they^ere  mlinS 
under  far  harsher  conditions  He  fonn^h;?  1  ,S  " 
in  the  rough  cabins  of  the  pZeers;hil  track  ran  t&l' 
shadowy  and  almost  untroSden  forms  o^r  w  5"  P'^™^ 

He  was  a  Fletcher  without  that  awful  look  of  other 
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obstinate  High^hurch  L  *"'. T'"^"'  *'"  ''"•I  't« 
Wesley  himself  could  not  1,»  .'''L^'^'''"   '"•^der.     But 

or  out^toiled  h  m  rFl"oher'rsarnM"1'';\°';  ""'P'^oched. 
of  the  atmosphere  of  prayer  about  i^  f  ^ti  ''"'">■  -""^^ 
Prayer    was  woven    ntotb„  i/*"*" '^'"  "f  Anbury. 

touched  with  its  marie  «..  '""'^  ^^""^  "*'  ^i^  'ife  So 
in  contact,  Tf  onlyX  TZ^IT  tl  ^^'""  ^'  «""« 
days  in  some  settler"  cabTn  h!.  i,  i^  ^^  ^^'"^''^  »  *««' 
with  every  household  iSed  *■  Vo  vi  \°"''^''''l  P^-^^^ 
oabm  threshold  withnnt   K  ■  ,    ^'*"°''  crossed    the 

with  prayer."'%lS  V  haT^nor'^'?''."  '"^""--' 
command,   but  he  suiWthe   aI,  "^l  ^^"'"^    f<"- 

the  conditions  of  America  .life  h/,r"  .^''"*"""'  »d 
great    leader.      He    had    nn      1  '^   "'*"    ^"^^   his 

belonged  to  no^litial   «„>,  "  "^  J"-«P<"^sessions.      He 

High^Church  bir  Tnd  he°tldT  ^f  "°  ^"""«™ 
not  even  Wesley  could  have  dnn/,.,  ,^'"u'^'.-.'''J«'-J'aps 
in  America  during  the  blnnnf' '^m  *'''"''"''^' Societies 
them  by  force  of  th^e  wt  g  ntfe^nesrlTT'  """^  ^'  ''«''' 

For  his  only  genius  was  th»  wK  i  i  ""^  teaches., 
respect  he  resembled  Ketcher  I'  'T  «"'<''•  ^^  '^i'' 
was,  in  fact  an  Fno.t;=ir  i  ™''"^''  "^on  Wesley  He 
angelic  S:!is:°  ^y  it  IT"'  T'"°.  °J  '''^^  •> »"" 
-a  seraph  with  a  touT  of  fb!,  ™P''  ^"-^  H"  ?"»''«'>' 
added,  and  hardly  C"eranu,V        P^'''''^    homeliness 

Wesley,   brief  L  was   hi?  "jat  account. 

Asbury.Ld  out  ^pon  him  hifr""'.  '"'«'™"^«c  with 
is  stilf  visible  in  hfs  nifhv  .i  ^^''^fctcnstic  sta.np.  It 
was  writ  large  before  ^the^^v^sTfTs''""^''  ^"^"^''-  I' 
hisneatness  of  dress  hsmen,r,dl  i  ?  «»°'emj;,,rar.es  in 
for  knowledge,  and  his%tadpnM-t  '"^"^^^y.  his  hunger 
fordshire  pelsant  travellfn^  «  ''u^  '"'^''^'  This  Staf- 
preachingPincessanar  '^efdi';;  ^hre^H'  ""''''  »  ^^^^ 
prayer,andwithoutf'.,etSL^,,,f.:!h„d'>   "   ''"^  '" 

in  ordmary   men    and   tn^.J      wli  ch  he  undeveloped 
Wains.  Vhat  to-othlr  ^rarrare'^^dt^mj^fe 
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cha™  heights  of  r„fl,K.„ri,&e"trr^1„t^^^^^^^ 

ual  ener-y.     He  liealed  the  slism  of  ly.'g'go  betwLt" 
M.^hf;-Tp?    and.  Southern    branches^of  the  InL 

r']^te^^^o?^i:;:5.-Ctt/~ 

tTft  Jf    t.r:™  'S\».'  '»'>''y  «Sures  stand  h^^  than 

reaS^at1r:r'*A^.    ^"J    "''  ""^^    "^    •>"    "'«.  «™rcely 
realised  at   hrst  Asbiiry's    pre-em  nent  uifts       He   hJl 

recogmsed,  it  is  true,  the  gentleness  whic^  ™s  tl"  char 

Sn J  ,f  •■  "^  ^'ofo^ements  to  America       hIs 

vou  Lr'r  ""''°   '°  ?'""'f"'^  ''  characteristic.       I 

P,  1^?  •     ^°''°^'  °?  "'''  S''''"  continent  of  America 

rfal;lhe7ood7rf:n-?  ''^  °p^"  ^^^'  "^  '^«  -"  -d 

Rankin  who  figures  famiharly  as  "dear  Tominv"  in 
Wesley  s  letters  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth  a  sSr  bv 
tra,ning-a  soldier  of  John  Haime's  schooll-and  VVeslev 
for"  L  r  """'°'"'''  '''"'""''  °f  ">«  Societies  in  America 
for  ho  express  purpose  of  drawini.  more  tightly  ttrreins 
of  discipline   there.      Rankin   certainly   brou/h     to  ^ 
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sSfer^^i'^dt'^Er r  '•""  ry  ■"-'«  of  the 

pmoiple  wa.  concern  d.waftuolfr'';  ''''^"'^'  "•'«'™ 
«on;   but   Rankin's   touclT  was^l      ^'i"™  "  ^'"^'^  •'f 
sense  of  order  wa<,  «n  .T^f      j,      ,'   ^"o'lgl't  steel  I    His 
manifestations  rtieh  ZXd!  ^''"^■^«.'  V  'be  physba 
tempted   to   quarrdwthfh^ '''"■''  i:""™'^  that  ti  was 

carrfed  the  ^rTmptoTfa  ee„ 'roft  t'"'""'^-^"'  "« 
Society  gathering  and  for  !  t!  ■  '™"P'""  '■>'"  'h'' 
gentler-natured  Isbury  wTth  t^^fi  "  '"'"i"'^  ^  'f  ">« 
ences  he  represented  VuM  be  ,1  '"  '?''  "'"'"  '"«"- 
^sop's  fablo'of  the  contest  betwixt  hT  ^"",'^v"  «•='''• 
was  Illustrated  afresh,  in  a  word  bv  i„  """^  '^*  '""'I 
the  methods  of  the  two  men  V^  contrast  betwixt 
fable,  the  gentle  s'lnJl^™/  a",'"'  "^  '°  ">«  histori,, 
more  etfectfve  than  t?'c  WH  1  ^'m '•'''  S'"''"^   P'oved 

Bankin's  administratitsu4ited   ^"'''""^  "''^''  "''''='' 
Methodism,  from  the  «?,?  •  , 

rapidity  on  AmerSan  soiJ^'lt^ruTtedth ''''""■^'  ^'T™' 
people.  It  exactly  fitted  ftiei^  T  ""^  8^°'"'*  »f  the 
erant    ministry,   as   mobile  and      '""""*°'='-''-     ^n  itin- 

light  cavalry  of  an  in^dta^v'^.nr'jP"^'''^.  "«  ">« 
vast  continent.     The  first  nl^T^'  ^P'«l  «ver  the  whole 

of  Wesley,  and  the  tradtions  of  ?b'  ''^V-S''' ">«  "'"thods 
of  his  helpers,  to  Ameriea     Thlv      f"'"l'  '""■''''=  group 
grants;    t£ey 'out-toiled   the   seTtW  "Tk^"'*  "^^  ■°'°" 
message  and  the  spirit  of  reLfnn        '    't^^  '""™d  "le 
by  vear  the  tale  oFnew  Soc  ef  «  ^Y^fJ^^tere.     And  year 

W  of  an  ever-expandTng  a™v  ^f  h;^""*P'^"8  '^'■P'^'- 
to  the  British  Conference  ^  '^'P^''^'  ■"»«  reported 
adminSa^r^'^ll:l'^,^»;,ed  to  t       ,^         ^,.,,  ^^  ^.^ 

commander.  H«  knew  how  t^  I ''"  ^'''  "^  »  great 
look  over  a  whole  oonTinenrand  "T  '"''°;  "^^  """W 
and  place  everywhere  exaetlv  the  "'  T''^"  P-'i"'*. 
post.  He  knew,  too,  how  to  su  I  th^f  "'"'  ™J"^<^  "^« 
of  a  preacher  to  the  exact  sniriM  .1  .  "^J^'  »'"'  g<^ni"s 
and  with  all  his  gentleness^^  "!i  ",^T  "^ '""^  ^°"<^^y: 
to  act  on  his  own  S?n„  of  tZ  -"^  "longh  resolution 
buted  his  helpers  over  thT.nnV  ^  situation.  He  distri- 
with  much  0?  the  Ikll  bv™hch™;  °°  "'«  method,  and 
butes  his  troops.  ^      ""''  *  «'•'='»'  general  distri- 
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out.  Ae  first  ConfcrLr  •  .'°®  P°'°'  "f  breaking 
guns  at  lex  "gto?were"tin'»«  h"'""?  •'"«'  ^''"^  ">« 
tiom  across  tS  worid  Thl  h""^'"?  "'""'  ?""«"  ""'"'- 
and  Asbury  in  America  on  An^,7'°  "'^^'"^  "^  ^°^' 
starting  point  oltheTr'S  xf^^f-  Ih'?^^'  "'«''«  '^e 
of  the  uSted  States  ^S  ^e'liodist  Episcopal  Church 

Declaration  of  Indepenfen™  h{ A'''  *''"'''  >'""■  'l-^ 
bond  which  united  tCcoSes  to  E„l"l  T'*"'  '"'^  "■« 
To  found  a  now  Church  on  a  In    ,*^»8'»°'l.  ^'^  severed. 

earthquake  of  this  "scale  wa  T't^sk^'rhi^h''  "1?"''"'}! 
seem  too  great  for  the  wit  of  f,,  ^  1  '?*J''  *"'" 

somethinir  wiser   than   v;„L  '°  accomplish.    But 

human  stLgttwenUo'tr^^k'"'  """  "'^^''^  "^- 

were  with  fhZ  native  Lnd  t^ev  sf '  :5  w""  f^P^'hies 
nate  loyalty  and  thnv  t^,'  ""=?  ^l^a^d  Wesley's  obsti- 
of  beii  " unmtriotic^'  w  ■,"'"  """""■•ally,  suspected 
their  oSn  flock  Wp-^^ J  '°  '*/  *"'!■  American,  by 
Atlantic.  wrdeclari^i7',r.  ""'  °"'"''  ^'^^  °f  '^e 
would  .^  soon'::'s3etit^    d^nkTrT:^  a'^'  ''^ 

tTeTcrva];;:if  t,  ^t  ^^^\^om'^^:, 

for  discipline";  "oldie?,  L.*'"'fV^"'^■?'■■^  *■>»«■"=' 
rebels?  ^One  by  one  We  ley's  ^frlv  hfr'"^''"^'  '"?''  ^ 
out  of  America^  The  prealL  wjJ  1^^'  "'^o.  driven 
Congress  to  take  thfl'^^!?^  ?  were  later,  required  by 
Govfrnment  ^d  even  ?h«  °II  "'  -^""^  '"  ">«  °«^ 
to  do  this.  He  was  flnpd  f ;P?'>«°'  Asbury  refused 
taking  the  oart,    aTd  w^     '^^•^''n  P^^l-inff  without 

years^andVSSinX^'t'^rthr  t:"^"Tr'  \  ""' 
effects  of  the  civil  war  »V„  rid    f  j™'  ,^^^  unhappy 

the  English  ConfoLr  ZtntL"^  .^J^T'^li 
}ears-,773_,7g3_there  is  no  rec3~of  tb!  k'""^'"'* 
work  in  them     It  b«H  ,it„       recora  ol  the  American 
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Coloniel"    Never  before  ?,r  1     ''■'^t '"  °"'"  American 
«  bit  of  printed  paptVc^relura^P''  '^'"^  '°  »"«" 
40,000  oopie,  wer^  soldTn  a  L  ^eekVThi""'-    ^Z"' 
moved  the  almost   tearful  irratiH, I.  !.f    ■     ''*  P»'"P>'let 
the  British  Cabinet  astonLC^^^"^  '   '   ■n«'ob«rs  of 
knowledge  of  the  'crm^Z   1    f  "**  "i""'  "^  We»V« 
thcm,on%heir  side    b"t  ?t  d^nFv'„rH  ^""r"''''  '"^'' 
opposed   to   the  wa;,  .^d  bSr„n  W ''l '"  u">  "«'« 
tempest  of  abuse.     Hirfri,.nTfn   »       ^^''^^  ''-™^«'f  « 
press  the  pamphlet  ther^^nd  bumtd^S^the"'^  '°  \"P- 
reaehed  American  soil.    Weslcv  wf,„,i     1  ^,  *"!!'"'  ""*' 
pamphlet  that  the  Americans  hid  i^"^''  '°  ^^ 
been  robbed  of  no  rS     The  BrirfrTr' """^ ''''■' 
argued,  had  power  to  /»-  Vhl  1        -'^^  Parliament,  he 
thi  revolt  ^■IZb^ttol^not^T"''?  /«"'«'nents,'and 
«.  attempt  to  overrow'th:  m'onrgf  ""  ''^'°'"-  "« 

and  adorned^witrWesleyname  a^d  f?"^"  '"'"''^«'^' 
Wesley's  nervous  Englisr  Us  D,,wf.  »  f^w.'entenees  of 

laid  Lesley,  not  unferonabl^onen  17;^"° '^  ^°"^; 
plapansm.  The  pamphlet  7™,  T  •  I'"'  "''*''g«  of 
witH  some  of  WesW  earlier  ^'.h  '°  "''IJP  <"""''"' 
e^ample.on  June  7 17?/ I^dr»  !?"''*''•  ^«  ^'^'  "" 
to  Lord  North  protesiiLJ^L^n.f^^  f  """"^  """^  letter 
the  Americans  Cet^fe^d""Hetot::l"''°'  "^  '''"'"' 

Hi^^chS^ttrro?^'"^,:'"^,^'"^-'^  for  i  .„ , 

my  childhood,  in  the  Whest  „oS,  ^J""'"?*"'  •>"«  up,  from 
non-resistance  and  yet  if  ap'te  'f  rn  °'  f'^""  °'«<'«n™  "d 
I  cannot  avoid  thi„kig^7f  ^'i„'[' "'/ '»°«;™'«J  Prejudices, 
people  asked  for  nothing  more  than  thi  '  ?"'  ?"  °PP™«=d 
in  the  most  modest  and  inoffemivn  u«*'  "S""''  »"•!  ">at 

thing  would  allow.  Buw;vin;a7Z''.""".""' ■"""'<">'  «■<'  ' 
wrong,  Task,  is  it  ^mmonC  e'^to  us™  for  J'/'™'/' ."«'''  ""^ 
cans  ?  These  men  will  not  be  frl-hlnS  j  ^""'''  "■'  ^""^ri- 
not  be  conquered  so  easily  as  wttt^?"'''  ""T"'  *^^  ""' 
probably  dispute  every  inch  oi  ZZ^  i  ™ag.ned.  They  will 
in  hand."  1  ^  -"en  ot  ground ;  and,  if  they  die,  die  sword 

'  Tyerman,  vol.  i  p.  ijg. 
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These  are  •dmirable  sentiments;  but  while  Wesley 
wrote  111  tlis  fashion  in  private,  how  did  he  come  to  writi 
so  differently  in  public  ?  The  truth  is  th«t  i,  politics 
Wesley  was  apt  to  speak  on  half  knowledge,  since  >ie  was 
too  busily  occupied  in  a  greater  realm  to  be  able  to  master 
all  the  facts  belonging  to  a  world  so  different.  In  political 
matters,  too,  his  natural  bias,  both  of  training  an^  char- 
acter, made  him  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  Tory 
Unly  when  his  conscience  became  peremptory  did  his 
political  views  correct  themselves. 

•  'l  *"}"  ''".  """^''y  understood  how  Wesley's  utterances 
111  fcngland  incmised  the  difficulties  of  his  preachers  in 
Ainenca  But  Wesley,  it  must  be  said,  was  {^r  *iser  for 
his  preachers  than  for  himself.    Thus  he  wrote  to  them : 

»ll71'f  '"'Uli'T  *"  **,  l«»'^'""»''er3  ;  to  be  loving  and  tender  to 
M,  but  to  addict  yourselves  to  no  party.  In  spite  of  all  solicita- 
tions of  rough  or  smooth  words,  say  not  one  word  against  one  or 
■oLn  ![l  K  ;  n"''  y™""'™^  P""  ;  J"  «"  you  can  to  help  and 
solten  all  but  beware  how  you  adopt  another's  jar."'  In  the 
same  spmt  Charles  Wesley  wrote  to  them,  saying,  ■'As  to  the 
public  affairs,  I  *ish  you  to  be  like-minded  with  me.     I  am  of 

and  oToid'''"    ^°'  °'  '"'"'  ■■  ""  ""  '""'  ''''°  °'  ^'^  ^"S'""''' 

The  ecclesiastical  situation  in  America  quickly  came 
to  a  onsis—a  crisis  which  hastened  the  solution  of  the 
same  difficulty  in  England  itself.  Wesley  required  his 
helpers  in  Amenea,  as  in  England,  not  only  to  keep  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  Church  of  England  but 
to  regard  themselves  as  her  humble  and  unrecognised 
servants.  They  were  not  to  administer  the  sacraments 
to  hold  services  in  church  hours,  or  to  label  themselves 
Dissenters.  But  the  numbei  of  clergymen  in  the  United 
btates  was  few;  their  parishes  ..-re  vast,  and  they  were 
too  often  men  without  either  zeal  or  ^iety.  It  was  Ibsurd 
to  expect  the  energetic  and  fast-murtipfying  Societies  of 
Methodism  to  depend  on  the  charity-tSo  often  the 
grudging  and  ungenerous  charity-of  a  few  Anglican  clerev 
tor  the  admmistration  of  the  sacraments 
The  civil  war,  az  a  matter  of  fact,  wrecked  Wesley's 

>  Baxtkej,  toL  U,  p.  aia 
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sympathies    boring    »dinJil  'f     ""'"    '";'"  "<^"«™"» 
America  other  tiersoni  wL  t„»™    »"™,  ™  o™'"  »"<<  send  into 

b,t  ..o  w  r™r  :,tvYnrjr&iS!„i  tt,^??- 

eyes  purged  of  Hi^h  rwl  '""'  situation  with 

well,  ^perliaps!  hetflected   th^aTT't!".™-     ^^  ^'^  "' 
ordained  his  hel^rs  '"''"'?"    ^"'^    °°' 

to  goter^thT'^^t  w'^^ieT  <,"=  ^^^  "^^  -"'O  -Pect 
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he  Refused  fo'd^Vor  E^nd  f  'h^o  X^  ■-'"''  "'" 

order,  and  inva^A  nn  T«n  >      -  t..\        "oercy,  as  1  violate  no 
labourer,  1„rrharveT>?  "«*"•  '"' pointing  and   sending 

ran  far  ahead  of  his  acts    hnf'  >,«       P"?<"ple?.  "  is  true, 

could  they  seoZ  Se  adn^o,rraC;V  th^  "''""  ""^ 

amongst   themselves.     The  seS'';^^'„Vv  TeTdt 

Asbury  s  prayers  and  tears  and  matchless  tact  ^^ 

Wesley  s  oharaoteristic  tenderness  for  the  Hiirh  Ch„r^h 

^  Soathey,  toL  ii,  p.  213. 
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labels  him  "superStendenf"    It  '  "?'"''«  h™  one,  but 

word  "  superintendent,"  and  made  hf  '""'''  ""^  "^^^^y 
to  ape  ty  the  use  of  the  term  hi  °*'"w'">,''  ">«  fa<=t 

satisfied  iiim  that  presbyters  i^H  iTI^'  ^^  ^<'<'^ed,  had 
order.  Why,  then,  di/he  tWnt^f  "P"  ''^^  the  same 
Coke  as  bishop  under  the  aUa^  ''"Pessary  to  ordain 
Southey-s  criticW  at  thL  n<^nf  ;  °^  "/upermtendent "  ? 
Wesley's  princinles  fho  „!f  ^      •'*  perfectly  sound.    On 

Coke.\a?inrCn'r:guS:":ii°'?  T  ''^^'^-  f»^  »" 
go^  a  bishol,  as  Wely  h|^3:f?™''^'  ""^  "'""dy  " 

Asbur;.  Tist'aThisne:f'Ss^f  ^  ^f'  .'<>  America  as 
at  once  made  him  a  power  'JT"'"?.^  P«"on«;;ty, 
a  gentleman   by  birth  and   „"t     "V,  be  added  that 

training,  he  had  a  s^dal  position  t^K^^u^i^  ""'"'l"  >>y 
helpers  eould  not  pretend  A.h'"'"*  Lesley's  other 
tour  at  the  moment  of  Cokes  at^'^i  T  "?  »  country 
Had  finished  preaching  at  a  cha^Hn 'n''!"  ■>"''  "  CoS 
robust  man  came  up  to  him  in  fi,V  i  ?«l*^«e  "a  plain, 
pronouncing  at  the^  ame  tSe  a  P^'r''  kif^e/hi^ 
This  was  Asbury;  and  the  tZt,!  P'^'^ve  salutation." 
Bo  profoundly  tie  reUgous  We  „f^b^7^?"i°. •">?"» 
once  became  the  closest  friends  '*''  ^'*'*«  »' 

des^rfbTthTp^^^t^^^^^^^ 

ditions.^Yet  it  KowXt^'^'d  under  ha4  con 
vigorous  branch  ofEngliTsDeatTn^  P  ^''*'^''  ^O"*  °>ost 
knows  I  Its  geographical  ^d„'?f-^^°'<'''''"t«n' history 
the  form  of  aS  inde^ndent^hurih  "^  conditions  gave  it 
parent  movement  irSLd  !f,H  ?-''^''  'i'»°  «'«"  the 
Powerfiil  relirious  body  ?|  a  n,«on  ofV\'r'^''^,f''«  «'™' 
Wesley's  worl  had  to  te  judged  bv  ^m!^*"^  ""'"'""•  " 
•t«  secondary  results,  hoW'^risfts  s„ 'l^  "  '"^-  "'">  "^ 


CHAPTER  Xril 

THE  SECRET   OF   THE   OKEAT   REVIVAL 

W.'L'^'^  P'''kS"'?  '"^^^  *°'l  ^"^^^  °f  the  revival 
have  been  described ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  at  this 
stage  what  is  the  explanation  of  a  movement  whfeh  "„ 
profoundly  afteeted  the  whole  nation;  and  where  the 
soeret  of  its  strange  energy  is  to  be  sought. 

S  w;^^  fi  were  Its  agents,  m  the  overwhelming  oratory 
of  Whitefield.  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  thS  orderS 
and  matehless  mdustry,  the  genius  for  organisation,  of 

of  dSZn>F  ^r  ^°?'  'u'  ^^P'"^""""  li«  in  the  reklm 
of  dootrme.  England  m  the  eighteenth  century  was  not 
revolutionised  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  theolog^  nor 
J^te  aL  T-  °^/?  '"'''  """"'"Ky  set  in  a  new  p^^spec- 
!IL  r""'""""^-"?  ""''  *"''«°t^-  The  revival  of  the 
ei^hteenL  century  it  is  customary  to  say,  is  the  supreme 
histmoal  re-birth  of  evangelicalism  amongst  the  English 

^^tt'^^rr'-     ^^  """,*'  'r^'  ''"'  i'  >«  "ot  the  f  hole 
,'»?„lf         '   °1™'  evangelical  reading  of  theology  is,  in 
^elf  a  powerless  thing.    It  will  not  save  an  in§fviduaf 
much  less  influence  a  nation. 
In  its  last  analysis  the  secret  of  the  great  relieious 

pouring  of  the  living  Spirit  of  God  on  the  nation ;  and  in 
the  circumstance  tl&at  at  this  particular  moment  that 
Diyine  bpirit  found,  in  a  partfcular  group  of  men  fit 
instruments,  with  ht  measure  of  devotion  and  faith  for 
a  work  so  great.  Flowing  through  the  channel  of  true 
dootrme  and  using  the  agency  of  fit  human  instru- 
mems,  the  grace  o?  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  this  great 

But  the  question  still  remains,  what  was  that  particular 
reading  of  Chnstianity  which  the  revival  represents,  and 
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wt?^;;-4Sr^„--^?  and  ..  endu..,  e„e^ , 

P^^^t^yT'^aJ^lTSo^^'  ''■»'»y  »hows,  lie,  open, 
extreme  reaolTesTunto "  'I  "T"'"  "'f«™es.  &ne 
theory  which  exhauste  all  t^P  '""?  ^"^■^"^'ecl  Deism,  a 
of  their  meaning,  ^d  all  iL^f^\^°'J'  °^  Christianity 
their  reality.  It\^ores"  it  frl?"  ""^""^  "^  Christ  „1' 
■nsignificant-that^dre^  and  If  °''°"'^'?'«'"  "  ''^ 
nigral  gulf,  which  no  ^t  or  toil  nf  """'''''  '"'«"«'•  « 
twixt   sin  and   righteousn^/.     «■      "°*"  "^  bridge,  bo- 

^erelyastageintnTetVmenr  It'jf  '''"^  '^ 
mg  element  of  guilt  and  ;«  ™       ^jl     '    ■"  ""^  no  endur- 

Forgiveness,  ifmyZi^eZ^lndl''^  "'""'" P«°'''''<'^ 
through  no  awful  mysSry  of  suffering''  °<=<'.«''«'''y.  eomes 
very  person  and  throne  of  God  T^/'"'""'^  "P  '°  ">« 
thmg,  the  mere  gift  of  God's  tnoH  t  f  *  "'"^"P  ""^  "a^X 
«  phrase.  Chriffs  priesthool^s  if^  "J"'  .C™^«™on  i« 
at  least  an  irrolevince;  f„r  m'an  TT  ™P«rtinence, 
divine  redemption  acoomt, hsh^^Th.  'u'  °°  P™«'-  A 
'ntelligible.  Christ  ha^nnl^  ""»''  '"""^"^  "  "n- 
simply  a  teacher  a  K?l°°.'^«deemmg  offices.  He  is 
Ma^us  Aurelius  '  or  ven  Sa^"'  T^'  ^P'«'«'™  « 
Kehgionis  ahttleschemeof  moraTr.r  ''"'"'  ^<*  ^i^«-' 

its  supreme  P^assa^e^^  X,anw'"Vr- "''^' '  ''  <^™i™ 
inspires  no  martyrs,  creates  To  ^I  .  ^' '^  «  "eed  which 
missionaries,  writes  no  Tymus  and  , ''  "f^^'  ™'  "o 
prayer.  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  scale  of  f  '"^'''  "»«  f" 
Jewish  Confucius.  The Tniod  1  ,f  T'"^''  "^  "^''^ly  a 
Jesus  Ohrist-of  Christ  thSor  1^  f'":«°"™.  offices  of 
-are  the  reproach  of  this  theo;v  „f  "?•  ^''"  "''"'«^«'- 
secret  of  its  {weakness.  And  as  we  l!/'''^""'  T'^  ">« 
he  version  of  Christianity  wLfchaf^r  '''"■  "^'^  ^"^ 
the  great  revival  began  had  ™n,nV  n"  /"""'en'  when 
nearly  all  the  mind,  of  England  P^'"''  ""  ''"^  P"'P''^'  "n.l 

aoS%sri„"rrts'iol?nt'r''''^  'v^^  -- 

deny  Christ's  priestl  nod  h,f  h  ,  ^  \""'-  ^'  does  not 
sou/and  the/reatffigh' Priest  o^h'  k"  P"^°°'''  ''""'» 
the  barrier  ol^ahuma?  £^00^^;^-^^ 
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reading  of  thu  Christian  system,  is  robbed  of  its  freeness 
of  Its  simplicity,  of  its  amazing  grace.  Religion  becomes 
a  scheme  of  measured  and  mechanical  duties;  of  pious 
efforts  regulated  by  a  clock,  and  undertaken  in  a  temner 
of  bondage.  The  sacordotalist,  when  analysed,  is  a  man 
who  has  never  heard  the  great  message  of  Christianity 
to  each  accepted  and  forgiven  soul— "Thou  art  no  more 
a  servant  but  a  son."  On  the  sacerdotal  theory,  divine 
grace  flows  exclusively  through  the  "lean  and  scrannel 
pipe  -to  borrow  a  Miltonio  phrase— of  a  particular 
ine  of  ordained  men.  This  is  a  theology  which  suite 
the  austere  and  select  few,  but  has  no  message  for  the 
common  crowd  It  inspires  great  earnestness,  tut  kindles 
no  sunshine.  It  sometimes  evolves  martyrs,  but  it  never 
makes  a  rejoicing  saint. 

These  opposite  misreadings  of  Christianity  stand  in 
sombre  contrast  with  that  great  system  of  evangelical 
belief  which  comes  betwixt  them  both,  and  avoids  the 
talsohood  of  each.  What  are  evangelical  doctrines  ?  A 
chain  of  mountain  peaks,  that  pierce  to  the  crown  of  the 
heavens,  and  on  whose  summits  brood  perpetual  sunshine  i 
Ihey  constitute  a  close-knitted  succession  of  truths  that 
break  out  of  eternity  and  have  its  loale.  Truths  that 
relate  to  sin,  and  proclaim  its  measureless  guilt  its 
hiirrymg  and  inevitable  doom;  but  which  also  reveal 
an  immediate  and  personal  deliverance  from  sin— a  de- 
liverance which  comes  as  an  act  of  divine  grace,  and  on 
the  simplest  terms  of  penitential  acceptance.  But  it  is 
no  light  and  easy  deliverance  which  costs  the  Deliverer 
nothing.  It  IS  the  supreme  miracle  of  the  spiritual 
universe ;  made  possible  only  by  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
redempiion.  It  is  brought  near  by  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Spirits  grace.  It  set?  the  forgiven  soul  in  personal 
nnd  rejoicing  relationship  with  a  reconciled  and  loving 

A  divine  redemption;  a  realised  pardon;  a  restored 
reIation.ship  to  God  through  faith :  the  entrance  of  super- 
natural forces  into  the  life  by  the  grace  of  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  the  present  and  perfect  attainment  of  God's  ideal 
in  the  character.  And  all  this  made  intelligible  and 
credible  by  the  redeeming  work  and  offices  of  Jesus 
Lhnsl^and  by  the  saving  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
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This    is    the    evangelical 


fcrsion  of 
They  re- 


the  human   soul ! 
Christianity  1 

It  from  a  mere  scheme  of  morals  Tl,  ^  di«V'«"t'ate 
thing  more  than  a  theolo"  v  Th  J- ""'^''  "  '»"'«■ 
character.  AH  the  ,lv,,„,  "^^^  ^^"^  dircotly  hear  on 
their  springin  th  m.^Th  :;;';j=:;^:  °/  "'-^""ity  Z 
out  mrssionaries,  that  insnire  ,n!?f  ''»'='"'>««  'h"'  sen.l 
slums !  Thev  awaken  ,  '^  '""tyrs,  that  regenerate 
soul  than  alf  otCrtru  sTut' to"'  ^^  in  the%uman 
doctrines  in  which  dy"nt  ToL  Z^""'  r^''^^  "«  '*«' 
(treat  hvmna  nf  rh^  .-^        °   ""°   comfort.     All   the 

peat  pa^rs  of^umTneTd'^'P  T"'  """"'-"  '^ 
formecf  exactly  the  me^"  1  If  r.,,"'T-  '?'''='=''•  They 
of  the  England  of  thTdT nletd  '^'.  ^/'"^  ^^"^'^'^'^1 
ran,  "are  in  utmost  and^instrntneriP^i.  """"«^«g'-- 
some  new  and  heavier  chain  „f  /f  V '''"•>'  ''^<  "ot 
l>veranee  accomplished  through  red  ^'  "?"'  "  '^'""^  Se- 
this salvation  i»  pcsible  A  swi  '"^''^'"'"g  fface.  And 
touching  them  w?th  htds  oftnde"  if 'r°"^^V°-' 
All  men  may  be  saved  here  and  now  "  ^°^  ''  '"™  ' 

.nrye?'s"trCtirLTc:t:r  "'^  ™'°:J"  -  ""'<■ 
who  carried  this  message  "ZTT"-^''/^  '^'^  "»«  men 
Christ  in  such  radTantTnsh^e  '*'","'•''  H^^'s  love  in 
Saviour  in  tones  so^onhrntThP"'''?  "'""''  '^''™'  "^  " 
preached  by  mer   who  h^  i   J''.^^«/'«fmes,  too,  were 

Jrou^htthe^to'tLrultim^fctcstofall'^™--  ''^l^  '""^ 
the  ferum  of  conscious  experience  ri!  *'""'  """'"'^«. 
cates,  they  were  witnesses  iv  ^  7,*«''«  not  advo- 
rangwith  those  accents  of  re.Vt^^.'J'','"^'"  "°  ">eir  lips 
TheS^  challenged  thdrheLe'sto^r'™''  "",?"  <=""  f'-'-S"- 
sonal  verification  of  the  t^uL^h  ""™r"'"'  »"^  P«f- 
And  in  the  speech  of  thl        "'•'y  .Proclaimed. 

power  which  use^shlanhA-cnr  "'""•"'^  """  ^'™"'<« 
ments,  but  which  is  "omethS.im  "I'","™  ^^  '■'-  ''""tru- 
greater  than  them  aKhc  S  f  "irtht  h",'  'r^  ""  ""'' 
"power"  that  fir.xt  made  hn  n',n  ?°  ^  ^''"'' !  'he 

Pentecost.and  has  never  bee  '?l  •'■''''-'■''  "?  ^«hicle  at 
have  learned  the  secrelof  Cec^^t:"^  """*  ""  '^°^«  *'"<' 
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Is   it    any   wonder  that  such   a  Kospol— preached  bv 
such  men  in  such  a  spirit,  and  at  such  a  critC  moment 

iToushist^^r""     '  ''"'  "'   ""^  ""™°'^  "' 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Did  not  Wesley  preach  at  least 

sumc  strange    and  startling   doctrines  V  which    so^r 

.1%  ?  The  whole  question  of  the  theology  of  the  revival 
3  (fiscussed  later,  but  it  may  be  askedlere.  What  wire 
those  two  jreat  doctrines  of  "assurance"  ^d  of  '•  Z! 

Whir^"*!  l7'*  *'''*  ""/  '"''"''  °f  ">«  Wesleys  anfof 
Whitefaeld  are  associated,  and  which  in  the  iuasment  of 
multitudes  still  discredit  their  work  and  blot  ^hefrlmef 
Ihat  these  doctxines  are  still  suspected  only  proves 
how  nnpeifectlv  the  Christian  religion,  after  niie^n 
conturies  of  Christian  history,  is  und;rstood  e^n  in 
Christian  lands.  The  ^doctrine  of  perfection,  as  Wesley 
or^thV'h''  ™ly 'ho  belief  that  God's  ideals  in'r^eS 
tor  the  human  soul  are  capable  of  being  realised  and 
realised  here  and  now.    It  is  the  doctrine  tgat  the  highest 

fh"  wh^t^God't"  "/"'  struggle  merely,  but  vicC 
that  what  God  demands,  man,  with  the  help  of  God's 
grace,  ma;r  give  The  first  and  great  commanctment  tha? 
»hilfl"P  '°"%brief  syllables  alf  human  duty,  is-l"Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  sou" 
and  mirid,  and  strength."    Is  that  to  be  for  ev;r  and  for 

Holv°SnliT''H''\P'"'7  '"^  f^""""^-  """J  in  which  the 
S»fP  ^•"'"''''  *  ^'"  "nfuiailed;  a  challenge  to  the 
n^Z,  °T '"""""'  ""'"'awered;  its  pain  and  condem- 
nation ?  To  assert  ^hi.  is  to  say  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, whon  trans  atod  into  the  terms  of  human  fe»"d 
experienco.  is  a  failure.  It  is  to  say  that  God's  ideal  and  ' 
man's  character  must  bo  for  ever  in'^discord.     This  surely 

guiLfaTlleTm."^  '''''''^  "  "^^^'^^  ''''»>>  '»  ""'  ^^i's^ 
There   were,  no   doubt,  many  strange  and   wild   mis- 

buf  as'hf  h'n  ''r^^T  "^  R^'^f^^'-"  •-  Wesley's  time; 
but  as  he  held  it,  and  taught  it,  it  is  a  verv  sann  »nH 
Scriptural  bit  of  theolo;^,  ai^d  its-rejecti^nTthe  den^ 
notonly  of  man's  hope,  but  of  God's  grace 

What,  again,  was  that  doctrine  of  "aasuranoe"  which 
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-or  at  least  uncoZVehelS,'°V' "'",''■ ''""^  suspect 
Christian  ohuroher  "i'd^r'^o -^^."^^''""des  in  the 
course,  only  a  reassBrt,„/:,f  "lesloys  hps,  it  was,  of 
ot  .he'Hol^  SpS     I  ''wa^^;"^  f '^  f^gotten  offices 

the  Chri>,tiin  religion  drIwnTto  ,1^'  T1"*l  S'^^  "^ 
realm  of  musty  and  an?W  ?      'f/ sunlight  from  the 
taught,  was  toLd  its  veri«  J;n^''^"i'''''-,   ^"<'°°.  ^e 
soiousness  of  the  pardoned  soul     r„"p  T'    °  ""^  "o"- 
not  to  he  always  in  the  Malm  „f  A     u^  fo/giveness  was 
plexed  uncertainty    at  best  "nlv  l"'?'"- ",  .^"^'""l  ?«'" 
most  men,  indee/  a  fea^  LnnL    trembling  hope;  for 
death  could  solve     ^-Tb^'^S-^  ?J°"^"  whieronly 
of   the   great  rey ival    "^3    •.       '    '^  '''«  "'•'^age 
that  woVetS  children   of  ?nH''"'' J*   ?"   ^P"'^ 
which  was  the  gladness  of  tb«PK  •  ^^^  should   that 
in  the  first  century  Cl,«%.        ptnstmn  consciousness 
sciousne.  inThe  Yig^lenth'Sur;    "'^  "''"^'^  -- 
wat^najp'ealrt  human""""'- ^  Wesley  taught  it. 
he  insist^,  wrought  LX  humar^'r   >.'gi^«"^»« 
which  was  its  wftness  and   «„T    Af°"/  ^  ^'^^  P^ace 
doctrine  to-day, Tfn  all  da™1„/''""  f "  '^^^  great 
the  personal  experience  of  Zt,;^^    *  ["""^^  '»  f""'  i" 
to  fSUow  Christ    By  so  much  h-lT       ""^  ^^^  "^'"g 

o/hi^%zti'i;''^^  H^Vira^'^-s^  r  ^ 

sacerdotalist,  found  deliyerance  H„  l.f'^*  ''^""^'l 
the  long  despair  whinh  h?i  i  •  v,"  "'"^  "><>  tale  of 
life;  of  theStuafwearterof^'lL''  '"/^>'  ™  '''» 
years  betwixt  *his  entranceTt„  tL  ?^-  """■"'™  ^"'i 
conycrsion.  He  was  convinced  h»  -f  ""?"y  """^  ^'^ 
the  cause  of  his  soiritim? T  •'  .  ™'^''  '°  '738,  that 
"the  gaining  of  a^true  flifhT  ^.T""  '"''f"'=f'  "^^  '^at 
Ho  iitd  faifh,  indeed  of  a  sor  ttTe"""^  '"'r^'^'^" 
not  this  faith  on  its  riirht  obfil;  t'  ''''  ^"y^-  I  S'^'^d 
God  not  faith  in  or  Throurchn-,";''^ -^^'^ '"''■'•'  '" 
touch  the  very  kernel  of'S'U^Ll  the' ry ,  '""^ 
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iTiB  th»t   vr.,  \  J"""™""-  An  assurance  was  mven 

passage,    The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  beoaiiTfl  w! 

i.  that  pt^  f  Xettc.ts^TorGo'Slfef'^ 
he  la/dving  .-li^^el  ^f  tt'Zt'^^^trS'T.'^ 
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early  yeJ^rx,  and  the  radtnt  s'aim  ^f  M  ^'"'"''»t''ii«  "f 
May  24.  1738,  Weslev  wor«  hf  "f.  l?ter  years  ?  Up  to 
the  thirteonth  century  ,^'htL™'^'°"  «".  a  monk^f 
shirt.  It  was  a  tnsl-  «^*  T  '™™  •"^  hair-cloth 
that  date  he'LSd  n  hr"p™S'  "  ""l"^^"/  «"'  »" 
of  freedom,  of  gladnei     '^^  *  '■^*'™  "'  certainty, 

gat?tf:rL'^n:Lly''^he":"^n'"^"'°«- '"  ^'''- 
career.  I,  marks  tlL  ZiclinVli™  o^f  C,'/''  ^'^^'^^'^ 
S'de  are  struggle,  doubt,  toil   fai  Lre     On  M'^"'  .,,°°  ™'' 

-t  m  the  mind  and  Vn^ltofoTZTL^^Z 

experience'Talid  pt^^at  fo't  "''^  "  P^^'^  -"jeotive 
for  nobody  else.  ^^KnH.if  "''f'''^' ''"'  "f  authority 
mankind  it  large  can  be  rim?  ?'  ^"T^  authority  for 
periencc  of  a  sofitkry  Sur^an  ^l"  f°V^'  '"^J™"^«  «- 
strengthen  the  case-^toTrgue  Tl mt  J^l' Pf ''"'P-''.  does  it 
were  repeated  in  thou-iS^^f  i  *^«^'7s  experiences 
cipher  £ma.ter  l^^^Z.V^^Z  ^^J'^^y  "       ■ 

Sol^t^it^^h^x^r  l^^^r^rfi^'' 

village,  after  .730  ciuTd  shak.  fh^  "7-'^  i""  ™°^«  « 
didl  come  to  pass  that  the  t'i";,!'  ''T''"™^  How 
out  of  a  little  colony  fs  a  m!™T""  **'°   ™'  drive., 

the  teacher,  the  comforter  the  tn^''"^  •"'-f'""'™'""" 
generations;  '■™'mer,  the  trusted  leader  of  whole 

gif^s'^fTo^/t^r'ttv" ""' ""  r  "^i?  p~' 

exactly  the  Ja„,e  at  ""ot^gl  Thifcareer  "w  T^ 
and  he  failed-faiied  l^X^.f ante^  L^f^"^^^^ 
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But  something  came  into  his  life  by  the  rate  nf  K;. 

=^::^rt^.1tr;is,S5-^^ 
^3?&?^^rrt^-s£!£ 

wh«l5„  J  ^  ^  '""P'y  ""^  embodied,  historic  and  over 
whelming  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  ^  oXh 
the  Evangelical  reading  of  Christianity  "*""* 
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human  figure  when  ^«r  ■  .  ,  """"  "omniandinK 
kingdom,  *^aVwe°l  TeeTT  ^^I  ^^''^S^ound  of  f 
dimensions.  /„  J„e  rare  L  "'"'•  u"i°  "iofoseopic 
in  Hussia,  Cavou^Tn  Sv^f  R™  ^"'i  P«'"  the  Great 
test  so  high  may  b^  aDDlId  w-,^'-"^""'''''  ""  Gem.any,  a 
of  disproportion  ^  But  ^^1^^  .  '"^  'i"'"°K  »«nse 
applie'd  even  to  Pitt  or  to W.^  l'>story.  such  a  test,  when 
fn  the  casB  \,f  W    ^       tj'adstone,  seems  too  cruel 

of  power  C  tlwZZy  &'  "'■'  "'^T'y  <"«'°»'« 
death  a  poor  man,  Kbeeluse  heZ"'  '"  '^'  "^^^  "^^'^ 
he  possessed.    He  was   af  th!       ^'"'^  *?'*y  everything 
takeVthe  scale  oThSory  a  X-.^""'  ''^'°  his'.^J 
a  leader  without  a  n»«7'„    "'"'^ym-'n  without  a  charge 
the  three  k  ngdoms'^ThSt'  lliZl^'  "'t  "^'"y  f»¥'^ 
has  been  saidf  itTemains  tZ  tha^W    ,^''  "^"'^  ""  'l"'" 
the  judgmeni  of  ma^'kLd  by  ^he  Te'st  Tf  Sf^  "'"''^.?« 
work  has  loft  on  the  history  ohheVnlnI   "'«,?'"''  ^is 
And  his  contribution  to  th«t  {,;f/°g''*-?Peak>ng  rare, 
into  a  single  sentence     H«  I  f  "J  ^t?  ^^  oom|ressed 
place  as  a  fiving  force  in  fhl  T"""^,  Christianity  to  its 
in  the  life  of  thf  natTon     1  .hfn  ""'  ^"^^  "^  ""■>  ''nd 
ful,  carrying  in  itself  tW  „fj''*"»V?'^'^^  »n<J  "^nder- 
sand  otLr^ha^^esl ''L^r  m«o:;"th.n'/r^'  "^  ""«'"- 
the  moment  he  broke  throLh^Xi       *^  ^  /^"^-fi-om 
and   preached  on  the  open^t^o    ^"1^"'"°^'''^°* 
rough  miners,  down  to   the  m?,     ""  ^mgswood  to  the 
his  lips  in  the  dealh-ch"amtr  mTty  Rrd^V",'^'   "^ 
the  greatest  personal  force  in  EnJlIrf      A~f f'^^  "^ 
force  for  all  tfat  Christianity  mean!       '     ^"^  ^^  ""^  " 
He  had  a  spiritual  yision^^  teen  a,  that  of  Thoma. 
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WniiZ'V  """""'', "'«™">'   ■«   profouml   as   that   of 
h.r.nony  with  the";^eft?aT7niu?of  Ch;Shv'  "td 

stretching  spiritual 'irgani.Soir^b^LA: 'owS  ideS^- 

thrhr.id*''p'r''  ■' "'".  i*  °oiriy°ir.':d"  xt 

element  in  .h^,  religious  iffe'^of  fS"^'"  Alfg^r:":"' 
gehst,c  movements  from  his  timi  down  totlie  prelent 
day,  have  had  in  them  a  breath  of  Wesley's  spirit'^  Tud 
the  evangehcal  tradition  whieh  dates  from  "veslev  ^ 
may  be  aSded,  ,b  of  the  sanest  and  most  prrtical   y7e 

revtrmus?  bTe^ea';'" WT Xh^  1 '"-' 
Wesley;  for  the  revival  which  ^"a^^' hTfna'l^^Sic'aj" 

Wesley  dehned  jt,  and  enforced  it.  consisted  of  eo'dW 
tempers  and  godly  conduct.  Even  Leslie  Stephen  ^'who 
m  the  matter  of  theo  or  cal  belief  is  n^rioA  tZ'  7  i ' 
horizons  from  Wes!ey,  a^d  who  tries  Xs/el  ^i'o7k  1' 
purely  iterary  tests  bean  3,„phatic  testimony  to  the 
practical  qualities  of  that  work.*^  Wesley's  aim\e  says 
was     to  stamp  out  vice,  to  suppress  drinking  a^d  /e 
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pn  of  which  all    he  slnts'^have'ri""  '"■?  ">»'««'<« 
'■"Ptfn^haWe  Kingdom  rf  God  "i-.^nr"*' /  '™«  «"1 

Methodist  revival  outside   M«^h^:.-*  influence  of  the 
the  forces  which  priced  S„„W      '":     ,''  "■"»  ™8  of 
the  army,  the  UnCrluTes   m.  r  ?^""'''°°^     ''  ""''•■''ted 
of  the  fact  that  the  ch  ef  liteL^v"'"'''  """i  ""*«  '"  «Pite 
nothing  for  it  but  snee™     utPS'"'  "^  ""^  ^'^y  h-' 
countless  practical  forms  which  W^.^    ^"^^  ',°  '«""«  'he 
set  up  a  .fispensary  with  free  suS  ^/  """^  '<»''•    "« 
poor;  he  fought  iainst  mlk.^P^  "'  niodicinc  to  the 
Ued  rehef  employmen    Tr    h„  V  """P"""  '  h«  estab- 
••It  is  no  exaggUion  to tv^hat'w  ",'"•   ^T  ^'^^^ 
constructive  iniluence  in  th7sDhprl^'''''^y  ^"^  "  ""l"'- 
tb»  ^  other  man  who  ^fi^^d  li^raS 

tian'!ife'^in^nl:?n^trort  T'f^^^T"  ^  ^^'^■ 
from  Wesley.    And  the  inT  '     •  "L"***'  ''^  '''■'ect  descoi- 

its  reflex  o^  ofher  bodi^^^'thl '?'?"«°''«  "^  >"'  ""ri^- 
greater  and  more  wonder'ul  thTn  ev  n "f  ~^'''  P*'*""?". 
The  Anglican  Church  for  nL  ^  "°  '^'  •^"•''ct  fmits 
re  ected*his  work  Y;t  th«  7^  ?'  "*'.'  ^«»'«y  ""*  It 
.profoundly  inHuen;:d  by  Wet^"  £'>-'''>  of  to-day 
conscience  m  that  Church  Hb  .!^i,  ^!,  "^*'«<1  »  new 
k.  ed  silently  and  absolutely  "  a TrrK*^  ?  'P'"'  "'''^'^ 
kills  some  microbes  the  i  ll/' „!f^  •   *'  "^  P""^  oxygen 

<lay,  who  had  WtenuatedChri™!-]";?' "'"''1  "''"^  "?  his 
morahty-mere  Confucianism  S^ ^i^"" ^"'^ "^ Chinese 
who  were  more  alanncrl  at  ,^„  "^  "  9hi>stian  !abel-and 
much  than  of  belieWng^^^^^  7:^'\''\  '^""^^  '"o 
?n  his  fathers  to.nbstSne  outsfd« V,.!;  X  t7'  Pi-eaching 
■mpossiWe  the  drunken  v^ar?  f 5?'!^ ^"''"h,  madi 
he  vast  open-air  crowds  that  hun;  onW    .'  'Pf "«''"  "^ 

.timrr'7slra''ngra'n7"un;t:o'I^-  "7  ^•"-'^  "-  --- 
-existence. io  doubrrfr^^ta  ^Utin^ 
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the  Anglican  Church.  But  it  also  helped  to  create  the 
opposite  school.    The  Oxford  Movement,  if  only  tecause 

nZl''"^*^  ''y '"""  'P^""^'"^  "'«'»'-y  talents,  outMks 
Wnd  wl"?  V^P""™? «  *"  a  oonsideratle  section  of  man! 
kind  Wesley  s  revival.  No  one  as  yet  has  adeauatelv 
traced  the  connection  betwixt  the  t4o  movement 
Klml?""""'™ '?  "^deniable,  and  constitutes  a  striking 

t  almost  unrecomisod,  example  of  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  great  revival.  Wesley,  in*^  a  sense,  explain^  Newman 
and  made  him  possible.  ^    uw  iiewman 

twS'JL''f  "'^  "'^'^"xr  ^^'"nWances  and  contrasts  be- 
wi  1  ^•  7°  T"-  ,Newman  was  born  ten  years  after 
Wesley  died,  and  so  drew  his  earlies.  breath  in  the  new 

(r^iir  T"'^^!'"  ^^^'"'^  "<==""d.  Newman,  indeed 
frankly^  acknowledges  hk  Sebt  to  the  revival  "The 
writer  he  says,  ■■who  made  a  deeper  impression  on  my 
mind  than  any  other,  and  to  whom,  humanly  speaki^/ 
I  almost  owe  my  soul,  is  Thomas  Scott."  But  ScoU  wa's 
WhittSFn  aT^v-  ^°d  Newton  was  converted  under 
Whitefield,  and  the  line  of  spiritual  connection  betwixt 
Newman  and  the  revival  at  this  point  is  clear     UnX 

SS'  ^r"""",  ""'„""  «™°g«"«al  «^»t,  and  a  sa  er! 
dotalist  afterwards.-  He  came  under  Laws  influence  as 
a  inero  boy;  he  was  -Converted"  in  an  evangehcalsen^ 
at  fifteen,  and  of  that  inward  conversion  he  says  in  his 
Apologu,,,  nearly  sixty  years  afterwards  :  "1  am  still  more 
certam  than  that  I  have  hands  and  feet " 

hves  of  the  two  men,  the  correspondences  are  wonderful 
w'TuVl.'  V:^'  '"^  ™  evangelical,  not  of  WesWs 
gehcal,  that  is;  and  when,  like  Wesley,  he  made  the 
discovery  m  his  own  words,  that  ■■Calvinism  is  not  a 
key  to  the   phenomena  of  hum.an  nature  as  they  occur 

the  wb^r  •  "'^^T  u"P'  °°'  '"'"•'■''y  Calvinism,  but 
the  whole  evangelical  theory  as  welir  Newman  was 
pernaps,  more  credulous  than  even  Wesley.  Weslev 
behoved  m  •■Old  Jottrey";  but  Newman,  as  a  yout7 
thought  he  h.mselt  was  an  angel  and  tlio  solid  Vrth 
about  hini  a  dream  ■■!  thouglit,"  lie  records  in  hi 
Apolocim.  'life  might  be  a  dream  or  I  an  angel  and 
all  this  world  a  deception,  my  fellow  angels  by  a  playful 
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we^lL^iaTI-^rj^Jd  Fe'lolsSp.  a,  Oxford;  both 
«nd  both  went,  though  in  »^  ?""  P"!?''  "'' »'•  MaiVs. 
the  same  theologfoalVtJes  C^""^  "'''''■  ""-"^h 
mystics,  a8ceties,^acerdoTaHts       *  '"'"  ''^'•^-  ^  '"">. 

spmtual  freedom,  Newman  ml  P  '^  ""5  ""«  ^<^^  o[ 
the  narrow  doo^s  oF  sacer^lr"'"^*"^  '"'"'  '^-^ugh 
haunted  realm  of  a  fewlti  ,»^^^^^  'he  shadoi 
two  yea«  old  when  he  sa  led  £'  A^'' "^  ^^  ''""ty- 
Moravan  influences  had  toufhfd  Wm'™Sr  """^  ''«f'''« 
thirtjK-two  years  old  when  he  Darf!.,l  e  ^  ^^^""^  "-as 
f^  his  way  to  Sicily,  and  wCfnT"'*""^^™'' 
waters  he  wrote  his  hyrnn-'aeari  K-  A^"?^  S'""'*" 
the  two  men  had  mot   V  "'.  ^mdly  L  ifht."     If 

understood  eachlthr  "  aZ  S'^*/ ''""''I  '""« 
approval  Archbishop  Laud  would  ^  ^f  f^""'  «?««  °f 
bo*!    They  were  b^th  hi  eccIeLtfcIl  iff'''''  ™"'<«" 

Wesley  would  have  fouX  for  fh  oflsprmg. 
and  for  the  integrity  of *the  Pr„v  HT"^'"  ™<=oession 
Keble  or  Newman  He  wnnM  i^^  '"t'"''  »«  ""■'cely  as 
out  of  both  the  realm  of  h"sown'\'^-"''  ""  *«««"t«^ 
dom  of  God  with  a  scorn  »t  7  ".""""^  '"'^  ">e  King, 
his  Oxford  companions  L  ?»"'?  ete  as  theirs.  Witl 
of  the  Holy  Club  T-  ^  '"*  ''*''^  ^'  "P  ™tea5 
exactly  as  CvmVdTdTrnr"  ,''?""  "^  ^^"^ 
jnj-o.and  ascetic,  we  r:,:^^  ^LnltlaTh'Tf 

like  NetZZ^fLX'tr^^^^^  ?°""'  ^-'ey. 
of  Borne  ?  His  habi°  of  unsuarfn^.'"''"  t  "'^  ^^hu^eh 
hangmg  life,  death,  and  etern^tv  L  ^^"''  ,^^•=°"'«e  in 
that  possible.  The  sacerSk^  Z/  7"T'""'  "'"''es 
Old  by  becoming  a  RoZn  r»M.  r^'-  '  "^^^  ^"^^  not 
•■irrested  Icwie   a  in,"r„  ;  V    "°'"'  ""  i"  example  of 

Wood     Net^anH  ™Z"'t  fl  ^f  ""-«"L-  A-rand 
the  Church"     ;„  ,^'*'""ent   is  flawless:    ■■To  ImHovo  ;„ 

y:  in  i;45,  would,  no  doubt,  have  found 


„.c   ■„■' 
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%^T^%!:°  ^"'^  ""^  ^''V'"''  °f  ^°"'<'  'l'»°  Newman  did  in 

the  indehnable  note  of  weariness  whicl,  runs  thr3h 

Se^Xdne  s  ,r""  "l  ^f'"-'" '""'  "»«  exuUant'et  f;^ 
w!.r  .    .?  ?■  ">'>  ai'^ent  of  triumphant  certainty  in  sSv 

L\:t"rdd\Trwesfct^a,rt''''^^^^^^ 

embodied  m  mstitut bns."  For  Weslev  {»  »„rfU  •  ^ 
of  supernatural  forces  out  of  "he  sp Slal  7ealm  fl^oH-''' 
every  channel  of  human  nature     ^  ""'  ^"'"^"'^ 

But  It  IS  curious  to  note  how  profoundly  Newman  and 
Wesley  agreed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sniriTual  p?.n 
sciousness.     Wesley,  from  first  to\ast,  tested    dilnTn 

=fSo;rs-.-a;5Sr-;lsi 
^au^=-;.tm-ti3^h:^i:S 
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"Metaphysicians  coinmonlv  starfo,!  f 
to  arnve  at  the  particular^  but  h„  1""'-  "'"  "'"^'^''^al 
sect  reverses  the  process  •' r„?  ,1?  '^°  '^  °°'  "''  'teir 
Newman  argues,  Cdiio  so  a  leV"  •'''''  come  tirst/ 
He  went  bac\  to  the  days  of  hk"  VI  T'Tf ™?''  ^«<=<»>d  ' 
alone  w,th  the  Alone,  and  on  thk  ?°°'*  '^'"''  ^«  «'»« 
reahtyhesetuphLsreliSm"  "damantine   basis  of 

^!S^^^  t^dTeliry  at  7^^  Tr^^  - 
within  him.        is  doSrS.    /  u  «^!«'ence  of  God  living 

y^'^^Js^Zt  STheTnfe  j^  "^e  -eh  of 

been  an  eighteenth-centSrv  V  °*P^-  ^«  "ight  have 
?ounds  a  p^adox!  it  is  »be?  tfutMh":,' w"^*^  "^""^^  ^ 
1°  730,  made  Newman  at  XVr^  ''''0''^  "  ^^f^d. 
Wesley  left  the  BacerdoS.1  oamn  hf V  fv,  '1^°'  T^^'We 
zeal  made  even  those  dry  boneT^iv«  H  '  '"""'^  "^  ^is 
oonscience  in  sacerdotalism  ^dW.w  '''^^'ed  a  new 
stu-rmg  like  some  stran^'Ze  in^li" k  "T '"'"^''■^"''e. 

abandoned  it.     It  wZd  nmhihl"'"^  "  '''''''^  P"*"'  h^ 
that  it  owes  any  debUo  Well  ^r, '""?•'?"  suggestion 

And  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?„  ''''??  <«unded. 
the  notion  that  it  owes  Weslev  anvtl"  '  '?"'''  ^"'''o  at 
Newman.  And  yet,  if  the  ind^L?^  «'"»  ^"'^  *«  gift  of 
work  are  followed,  i  win  £?'""  'f  "enees  of  Wesley's 
demable.  If  WesWeaned  Lto  exi«  "'  ""'  ^'^'  '^  """ 
he  stirred  into  life  tL  eonsc  ence  oTtCn."  "ru^'-^^eh. 
■If  we  come  down  to  later  Hm„  ^^"'"^  ^^  'eft- 

he  touch  of  Wesley's  hand     ^  i  °°  "''  '  "'"'  deny  that 

^  the  modern  Chrch    "the   Safe"  "\^''  «?■"'■  '« 

rnrthe-^I-^-e^t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-piotures^ueshape.    ^t-S^-ra^t-aerul'i?-^^^^ 
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m^e  Christianity  the  teSKl'ii^^''  """^  ""'' 

any  ecclesiastical  change  itSmiS-  r.!  it  k  nfffi  "'u 
to  write  on  this  without  seeS^S.  eZlera  e     m« 

of  ?h;  ^  1  !P  ^"^  ""l^sfoyed  while  the  wild  forces 
Fricefnto  rr^*'"  ^''.''k'°K,  ">'»«  •^nd  Church  fn 
aoSmed  to^'^ay  thaT^Ctd '^"^  ""^  '"''"".  ^^ 
revolution  becaus7she' had  tto'naT^pfrltuVS 

s^^^^^tn^^r^ibii^s^ 
r-^z^-~i^rx!:tS3 

ttVo'i:?!^^  ''""«'   *«  ""^-^'^   »<*"-■■  «'-eI7f 
It  is  historically  certain  that  English  Deism  hfil™H  f„ 


*  Leglcy,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 
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sparks  cast^nto  'some  inSmabl^"'  ""^^  »<='«d  ■« 
dTd  the  very  teaohirwS  »Uh  i7T'"''-  ^"'  »!>? 
tion,  produced  sScHflms  in  F^  ^''^  ?  -^""'^  ''nporta'^ 
England,  its  native  soil'  Tk/™""''-  ^'"'  '""'plotely  in 
Wesley  and  the  revival  linked  J^T'  '"  '"  ''^  ''"""d  " 
had  been  an  EnS  vXirf  .  ^■^.'"'°"?-,  If  Wesley 
the  acid  of  his  wTt  and  dMiin""?'''"^,?"  ^^^of  ^th 
spirit  into  the   blood  of  the  n°f-  "'^  P"  "f  his  bitter 

of  Great  flritain-wLshiftiS.,LTf  *"'""'''?  industries 
social    neriU       t  ""^'^"   ^'^   attended    with    the    wavest 

It  kindled  a  war  wtfciiha^  „^„,™?'«''' '^  P°«  poorer. 
Iwtwixt  Labour  and  Canitalr^f  '""''  *P"°<*  *  t™"" 
flammable  elements  o7thonat  on''"!  T^'^i  ""  "'«'°- 
■f  not  arrest  moral  forces  a?,dT  ''."'^'^^d  '"  weaken 
forces  non-moral  ^d^f-'Sfr  ™^''"5'4e  for  them 
jealousy,  selfishneS  Tecky  ^  ^^  t°l  """"'y' ,?'"" 
fortunate"  that  the  emerirnL '  ," u-  '  "^  "peculiarly 
nomenon  in  England  Th  Si        V*""  •'?"""  ^""'"l  Phe- 

fortune;>hich  e=cplains  tlfo  appearance  .f"^^',?  '"  ^""^ 
and  cntica  moment  in  n^HnVTi  T°.  '  """  supreme 
Methodist  revivaT'  It  w.«  th"  "'  •^"^'  "'/''« ^eat 
working  of  that  divfne  W  U  whioh^Zl™?,'  "^  ^"."?'  *« 
to  the  pattern  of  the  divine  counsels  '"^'^  ^""""^  ^"'""■y 

no^s-j'\rs^:it'°tf"^"- "-'  >•" 

made  Christianity  authorftative  on  tl,?     ^T   '■•'^'''»I 
^'-  nation,  and  il  that  a-'grch^^^^rt^i  s^r^  o1 
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L^^iSi!        '^ 


a  thousand  other  changes.  Who  watches  the  emergence 
ot  that  new  force  in  English  history,  and  tracef  °u 
workings  in  the  national  life,  has  de  key  t^  rearlv 
everything  noble  in  modern  British  legisIatiW  ^ 

Ihere  were    of   course    many   force?  which    for   the 
moment,  postponed   or  obscure-d-though  they  dW  not 
.lestroy-U,e  growth  of  those  seeds  of  justice  and  good 
ncss  which  the  revival  planted  on  thi  soil  of  EnS 
character.    The  Great  <Var   with   France,  for  examp  e 

.t  W„'h°  '."  P™^"'-'  ^7  '"V«"^  "^^'^  W^^l-^y  died,  and 
t  lasted  ten  years  after  his  death.  How  profound Iv 
that  war,  both  during  its  course  and  after  it  h'Td  closed 
deflected  the  national  life  is  not  easily  realised  As 
one  result  Parliament  remained  unreformed,  and  utterly 
failed  to  reflect  the  national  conscience.  It  h  difficult  to^ 
day  to  realise  the  evils  of  the  old  electoral  system  Two 
tnirds  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  simply  WinTed 
by  rich  men.  The  Puke  of  Norfolk  ownel  eleven 
members,  Lord  Lonsdale  owned  nine.  Old  Sarum  had 
two  members,  but  not  a  single  inhabitant.  Seventv 
members  were  returned  by  thi?ty-five  electorates  whTch 
all  put  together,  counted  liardly  as  many  voters.  Three 
hundred  inembers,  it  was  estimated,  were  returned  by  ,S 
persons,  while  great  cities  had  not  a  single  member  ^ 

„,„,lf2*'i^"'''*.T  '","r'*^  *>«"«■■  'de^ls  which  Wesley's 
work  had  created  could  not  find  expression  in  public  law 
Legislation  was  partial,  justice  was  still  brutal.  There 
were  stiU  253  capital  offences  on  the  Statute-Book.  If  a 
man  injured  Westminster  Bridge  he  was  hanged;  if  he 
cut  down  a  young  tree,  if  he  slot  a  rabbit,  i?  he  "to  e 

as  1816  there  were  at  one  time  in  Newgate  fifty-eiBht 
persons  under  sentence  of  death,  one  of  them  a  chillo f 

m  the  i,ame  offence,  who  were  tried  for  robbery  Ono 
man  moved  the  pity  of  the  jury.  They  found  hiin  guilty 
of  robbery  to  the  extent  of  4s'  lod.;  the  other  wasQ 
gu.l  y  of  thelt  to  the  extent  of  5s.,  and  that  extra  twopence 

life  and  death  !  Cruelty,  id  bri,r  ran  through  the  whole 
gamut  ot  social  life  Women  wo,  -1  in  coal-fits  crawling 
like  animalson  hands  and  feet  in  u.v  darkness  of  ihe  mine 
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a  law  passed  at  tKte  „f  thH  '."^f  ^=/V«g"la'ed  by 
More  than  one-half  of  the  enti™.VM"^  of  Bannookbura 
up  without  education  ™  "'""'■"'  <"  ^''g'*"^  grew 

cru^enndTupTto''a'i^e±':i'^  ^^^'«'"  ."^  '^-'^  -- 
ta.ed  to  the  ex  ent  „f  iXti^^T  "^'"•^diMe.  Salt  was 
the  poor  usedsea°watertoit^-f  >'  ""•'■  '"^  ^  ""e coast 
was  faxed  threei^nceTerCnnd'' ilT '°  ""f '"S'  ^"P^^ 
copy,  adverr.eients  tEMlT»PH'''"^°"P!'''=«  P^' 
issue.  The  law.  that  is,  was  ,3r^^,?T''"'  ^°'  ""<='' 
tunit  es  of  knowlpHoo  v  i  j  *"'"  '"«  ^'y  oppor- 
latter  yea«  of  The  IvhM"'^'  '°°'  '"^  """"d  in  the 

and  a'^dis?rald%:gt'eT*anJ"5"fI,'^r '""■''''=  ''''« 
George  IV.,  who  woiSd  h«L  Si     ,       ^?  *   monarch, 

the  nation  if  he  Ao^ten'aTnat"  '^"  °'  *  ^^""''^  '° 
sciCi  rf  the  Tti^n 'L,!S^^'^^  ^»^  r''=''«"«d  'he  oon- 

humanity  in^oinLTtelfAT'  "'  ^"<''' 
so  late  m  making  itself  eftecSwn  ""  conscience 

disturbing  forcel  we  hp vn  r»„^t  ^i  u  *"■  ,*°'''«'"- '«'  the 
tractions  of  the  Great  War  th«  ^■"Tt"'^'  '^e  dis- 
system  of  politics  the  ,^n!,'J  ?'»«hiefs  of  a  vicious 
persistence  of  Snt  and  ornMr^'";^'"?'  «<"«'-  'he 
.Vwill  be  unde"how  even  ,1°™'  "^  kg^lation;  and 
Wesley  had  created  in  the  nat^nf  "7,  ""■science  which 
expression  in  public  aVa4r'  """"^  '*'*  «"» imperfect 

is  hbtt^Xilthe^rn'or'™*!^  "k?!""'''™  ^^  «'"eT 
much  in  ^ZZolXl^Z-  '^^"'"■l^We  because  it  was  so 

Parliamerduri4^heetrerth^''''f«'-  -TheBritish 
remembered  passed  no  lefs  Zn  ."""'"''i ''  ""»'  ^ 
Parliament,  benevolentlv  .'L  w- '*.r'/-'h'ee  -^ots  of 
By  the  Treaty  of  Utreeh^  (.7?,'5  Gr^^/fi -f  •''''™  '""Ko- 
to furnish  annually  to  SonVl,  A  •' ^"'*'°  undertook 
to  do  this  for  thirZ  years  and  Z™"  f  °°  "'^^roes,  and 
>n  .748.  Great  B^ihat  is  LTi'T' *'^  "°«''ed 
g-gantic  scale,  slave-pioiider  for  fC^^  '""'l'*'  °°  ">!» 

Of  a.  Villainy."  the^^^^vrt^^^ Xtaf  ^^^^-^^ 
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Bishop  of  London,  in  a  pastoral    ssucd  in  17I7  declared 
that  ■Christjanity  and  tfce  embracing  of  the  Gospel  d^e* 

^ourh  tL?''"  ''"''  '''^?™"™   '°^-'  propert^'  even 
Of  that  "property"  consisted  of  hum(i  fle^h  and 

When  at  last  a  reform  of  the  franohLse  made  Parliament 
a  true  expression  of  the  national  conscience  then  camrthe 
g^eat  processmn  of  humanitarian  Acts.  The  revolt  aTainst 
the  slave  trade  and  Howard's  reform  of  the  prison^  were 
h^;"  ated"Vh?P'"'  "P'-r ""''•  "f  '"«  -w  rsdlce 

with  the  Ore^^^  worth  of  human  nature,  whicl  wen 
wita  the  Great  Revival  found  expression  in  the  reform 

™ltVeCn!'  ^n  ^■"1"""°°  of '*>«  criminal  code  th" 
Krf  f  .?  ^'"  "^  '?36,  and  the  humane  legislation 
h;aked  to  the  name  of  Shaftesbury  Wesley  and  the 
Evangel.'  uls  generaUv  were  against  Catholic  relief  ^d 
tf^tLv'  ''P**?'  o<theTest^Act-a  fact  whi 'h  proTes 
conditt/,  :ff.  ^P^rf^o'y  emancipated  from  the  evil 
them  dTn„/t'""'  ""^  "-T^'  ^-^  ""»'  intelligence  in 
HnlTc  ,u  .  ^^,P  P""^  '""'  conscience.  But  the  prin- 
St  nai'L"'"#'i''  "'"'  *^  ""''  «P'"'  "''y  introduced 
A^eruli^ljTT-^T  PT^'f"'  di^olvents,  in  which 
undertoot  t^^T"-  ■?'  ^"''^f  year^^legislation  which 
s~tf  i"Hg^t!^1CPet  ^^-'^  ^"-^  ■'"^"^  "•<> 

the  lifT'oyi'i'r"^  ''f  rl.'^'  !»  •>"'  »  hand-breadtu  in 
InH  ;;  Jll  t  °""°°;,.  "'?'  '•■?  ^'O"  '»ke  a  wider  range. 

the  England  of  1903  there  is  the  most  amazing  difference 
T%e  httle  cluster  of  islands,  with  its  scantf  fringe  of 
ouarrelhng  colonies  has  become  an  empire  whoTfl^ 
floats  over  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  3 
.Jmoat  one-ourth  of  the  human  race.  ButThe  differ 
enoe  m  scale  and   power  which   marks  the  empire  is 

^^\  V,  ""T  ""^science  has  been  created:  a  new 
humanity  breathes  throughout  society;  new  ideals  of 
Sl^^",  ■'''^f '"■    ''"'■"««'™    on    ti;    Statute-Boot 

Sr^.f!'-  ?'°  ''■r  '""'y  P""''™^  ^«"  "n^o'ved,  many 
oharaotenstic  evils  yet  unvanquished.    But  let  it  be  set  ii 
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have  ever  dwelt  together  "°"y  "^  "^'"^  «"»! 

web  of  contributing  forces  K»f;  ^"V^."""  '""S'^d 
strongest  are  tho^f  wWch  befc  r^'?^'-"'"'''''''^' ™d 
will  feny  that,  of  thele  th«  !„?•  a  '^^'^T'  ^nd  who 
are  thoj  which  gather  ™uDd^wli?"'°^l'"'*  '^""'"^ 
revival  of  the  eifhteenth  pbI,  "^a*"?  '^«  evangeUcal 
not  80  much  in  ?he  man  r?n7v,'  ^'"^  *"=  ^<'"^'  "''» 
teacher  but  in  the  tUng^kughtl'tfn'^h'*^-  ""'  '"  "'<' 
but  ,n  the  spiritual  forcf.  of  luch  he  wi'L'e"chrr'' 
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ftory  ceases,  to  be  b^n?nhf  Tr.Av^^^"""''^-  ^he 
large  and  permanent  Se'hZl'*"TT',V'°,  """"^^ 
pictured  in  mid-carpflr  „.  fct"  i"*'i"y-  I-et  Wesley  be 
irowd  of  "people  Z  Moo'r^M'  "'^:  P^^'-'hing'to  a 
at  Gwennap^  aJ  let  hin?^  ,"\°!; '°  ""^  °f  2°.ooo 
John  NeLon's  eves  The  h™«f  v^t^**''  ^J-  """"Kh 
gift  of  imaginatibnand  no  tXl     ^f''''"^"™""'  ''•d  no 

the  pendulum  ofToIock  ^d  IL   tl^^^^  ''""'  *«»'  Hk" 
his  ^ole  discourse  wSfd  at™  ewrt  V\''^«^' 

a  3^ai^Ve"nt:?';n^I:nr^^^^^^^^  - 

crowd,  but  to  the  indhSua]         "^^    °*  '^^^  °""  '^  *^^ 

feel^t  ^th'  Sit'^'nC; t'd  '^:  "?  ''""'  "■"'  ™'  -»'  a-0 
the  man  !     I  want    hoe  Tor  my  LoriTr     ™f'^'""'^»'     """O"  «rt 

thon,  even  thon?art  reconctd  to  G^od!' »   '""'  ''""'  ^'"'^''  ""'J 
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tl,?^    Wk  ^^'"'  ^^  ''''■''-  »°<1   Utterances  like  these, 

Umtea  Wdom !  Bfere  is  visibly  a  man  who  is  mov- 
mg  a  nation.  He  is  a  man,  too,  who  can  translate 
h^  mess^e  mto  terms  of  literature,  and  write  it  in 
unpenshaQe  words.  Here  is  a  pass^e,  for  ezample,  from 
hu,"  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Seligion  "  whlh  may 
tea^l^°"  *°  *""''     °^  "'^  character  and  force  of  his 

•l^"""  J  ■.  ■  '?  ^*'^  '^^^  *"  ">=  Bpiritual  wor'd  what  sense  is 
w.a  regard  to  the  natuml  world.    It  is  the  .  ,  .  feeling  of  the 

Thv^I^  "  '^'T?  P'r^"''^''.""  presence  of  Him  in  whom 
v,«ihlI^„T!SJ  .•  ^'  '"'  •*'"»  *■«*  '■"*<=«<*  "■'  ''hole  in- 
Te  »l!  1  ^'  f  '"n™  ''"'?'"  "^  "■'"«'  ''«"'''■  By  this  faith 
we  are  saved  from  all  uneasiness  of  mind,  from  the  anguish  of  a 

j;:^  .\  /P'"  '  f'o^  ?'»>»"<*'".  from  fear,  and  sorrow  of  heart, 
frona  that  meipressible  listlessness  and  weariness  both  of  the 
world  and  ourselves  which  we  had  so  helplessly  laboured  under 
for  so  many  years-especially  when  we  were  out  of  the  hurry  of 
the  world,  and  sunk  in  calm  rejection.  ThU  we  know  and  feel, 
and  cannot  but  declare,  saves  every  one  that  partakes  of  it  both 
from  an  and  misery,  from  every  unhappy  and  every  unholy 

'Soft  peace  she  brings  ;  wherever  she  arrives 
She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  lives ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even. 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heaven.' " 

J^,!t\  "^  "^A^A^""^^  »i':-''"*n  fhetorio  1  Is  it  that  sus- 
peoted, dreaded, hated thmg," enthusiasm'?  No!  Wesley 
claims  It  IS  the  highest  form  of  reason.  It  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  oertamties : — 

"Wo  join  with  yon  [i.e.  the  men  of  reason]  in  desiring  a  reUgion 
founded  on  reason,  and  every  way  agreeable  thereto  But  ™e 
question  remains:  What  do  you  mean  by  rea.,onJ  I  supi^se 
you  mean  the  eternal  reason,  the  nature  of  thing,,  the  na3of 
Q^  and  the  nature  of  man,  with  the  relations  necessarily  existing 
between  them  Why,  this  is  the  religion  we  preach-T  reS 
evidently  founded  on,  and  every  way  agreeable  to,  natural  Si 
to  the  essential  nature  of  things:  to  the  nature  of  God,  for  it 
begins  in  knowing  Him,  it  ends  in  doing  His  will :  to  the  nat.ie 
of  man,  for  it  begins  in  a  man',  knowing  himself  to  be  what   -o 
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tfuly  is,  fMligh,  vicious,  nr  •■  aiiiB      T*  „,^         ,        . 
remedy  for  this,  to  make  h  -i  tn  ?i  -k, '        ""  *"  P°""  ""«  '™ 
every  tlii.,king  mind  (pcrh,      !    i  '  •""■'  ™'''  "'*  '"^PPJ.  " 

what  it  originally  J^Z,  I  t'T  &  f'  T^braZ'  of 
to  due  relations  between  Go^  an  ■  v        '^'.  ""  ""^  ""oring 

tender  Father  and  the  BrTtefu"  ntl:!-'  V'  """""S  '"  "^^  thi 
of  aU,  and  the  faitlSS  Sr^t'd^'^'l  ?"'  "">  g"^"'  ^'^ 
will  of  Him  that  «nt  him!"     '     ^  """  *"'  "'"'  '^1  ^ut  the 

dead.  Who  to-day  reads  th^^'f  ^^f  "'"'kened  are 
stands  unmatched  Vr  force  fu  tfc  ' '  '^'?  ''"""^l'  ■' 
Its  century?  Had  WeZv  rt™!  ■^^''??"'  '"«™""e  of 
preach  or^write,  ht  meS  m^ht  T^'^LT''.  ""» 
this  stage  Wesley  links  Sms^  Hv  *  °^^-  ?"'  »' 
ment,  not  merely  to  Enclisrii  f  ^  2°^  «''•'*'  achieve- 
of  religion.  He^creatfst  JhurcTWdn"  """  i"^'"^ 
consciously,  or  of  deliberate  nn™i  u"*  """  **»  '*»'« 
not  to  do-' t;  he  protssted  h^^^^ u    ""  strove,  indeed, 

!«  hist07shiws,h'^  aSly  diH      13'-'^''  'I  «"' 
IS  not  so  much  Dhilo»onl,J  ,„    u-       u  •*°°  ^""'e  history 

interpreting  HimVlfbvJvint'''''*^  by  examples  as  GoS 

that  kslef.hSYhe  found  T  "%«'""l<'d  to  say 

did  somethW  S  ^no  doZ   o,  r'  "l"  '"'''  ^'"""h 

vision   but  wfich  fulfildTdivr  ™rpt  °™  '""""^ 

task"retSg^no?^Sv  ttrA  «"'!'"  """"  <>-  -  » 
the  ricgest^^dowmenfs  of  snTr^'  1^"  °^  '""'"«»'  "^d 
bination  of  exSl  cL?L  ?  ""'  ^"f^y.  but  a  corn- 
does  not  often  Tour  in  hnl'"T-  *'"'  ''"'•"^^  '""h  <« 
sect  is  not  d  fficult  Sm.ll  "■"  '"'.""7-  To  set  up  a 
make  it  poS  A  qiko"  T/"  '''  ™?"  ?'^"'«°'>« 
and  tt  sufecient  ab^noo  of  hZ  "^P"'"  \,'""^  '">'««. 
former  to  take  wSf  serio,X  tn  ""'"'  *"'  ?«'" 
topof  his  voice,  for  examDln,h»Yr-  """""'"'e  at  the 
offeah  or  of  John  thTlaptsrithB»  ""'  '"'Tn"*''™ 
performances  that,  for  a  fcVXaTe  Ts^.^^  Su^ 
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tl.a  Inrrf  't  '™^,Pr»"''<r«  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  within  whose  bounds  million  of 
devout  souls  may  dwell;   a  Church  which   creates  and 

S,"  ZT'^'  ^'^'^'  ""'  ™'«»'°"«.  ''""d^  great  ins?^ 
tutions  and  l.ves  with  a  life  that  grows  ever  rTcher  while 
generations  pass    this  is  one  of  L  great  thCigs  of  h  ! 

ofTnJ^n  T^'"  '^T  °°''  ''"^''^-  '>«'"°g  <■<>  the^oategory 
of  human  forces.    Its  secret  and  explanation  lie  in  the 

intendinT i^bui^'*  '^'  ^^^'^^^  '"hout  delibera^ 
ntendmg  it  built  an  indestructible  Church  is  the  fact 
that  gives  to  his  career  the  scale  of  history, 
into  «  w  u'  f  a°/ttempt  to  translate  Christianity 
into  a  working  formula;  anS  Wesley  added  one  more 
such  formula  to  the  spiritual  history^of  the  race  And 
It  IS  a  formua  which  endures!  No  one  can  writTa 
h«tory  of  Christianity  in  the  nineteenth  and  twMttth 
oenturies  and  leave  out  Methodism  twentieth 

Hfl  w^"*'^''^  "^PP^**  '•'?"   "*■  "i'«  g^^'t  achievement 
He  was  a  greater  preacher   than  Wesley;   but  he  was 

mpensbable    scale    and    range    of    history.       Charles 
Wesley  lives  by  his  hymns,     ft.  found  a  ve^hicle  for  the 
religious  emotions  which  Chur.ues  of  every  ntine  and 
type  accept  and  use,  and  will  continue  to  ^useTll  the 
sound  of  the  last  e,arthlv  hymn  melts  into  the  e tenial 
hannonies  of  heaven,    filit  this,  in  the  case  of  Charie 
Wesley,  wa^  but  an  accident  of  spiritual  genius.    Wha 
Place  m  history,  again,  would  Ignatius  Loyola  have  aZ 
,^n  •  fTi'  "i!''^""'  °'^^'  h"  "fo^'ed »    Wesley's  f^me 

,/°1'ki  *u  '^7  °^  Wesley's  work'  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  narrow  ifmits  of  time  witTiin  whi°oh 
XlTTT  ''^i°«Pif«i  crystallised  into  definite  form 
seen  ?nJ  ft°fi,*°"8'l''"'P''^  bv  unseen  hands  to  un^ 
seen  ends,  had  the  prophecy  and  the  assu.-nce  of  endur- 
mg  cystenoe.  Wes'ley,  as  we  have  seen,  ..pent  thirteen 
sad,  slow  blundering  years  in  solving  i,e%roblem  of 
re  ipon  for  himself.  J^ut  having  solvid  it,  the  whoTe  of 
his  hfo  instantly  gained  a  certain  swiftness  of  movemen 

iBhgious  history.     And  m  five  brief,  hurrying  yeMg_ 
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sagacity   the   certaintv   J^'  *"''/^'  *«  swiftness,  the 
five  ;^arf-wm  r/  '"/^e  ahBanac-dates  ooveriz,g  only 

wood      Orln/,^  ,J'    w    ,  ''"''''''™  "' ^^oo'  ^i'l  at  Kinm- 

Foundry,  onenrfTL^ndTnl^^''??''!,'  P'''^"°'''"«  '""■'«.  ""e 
lay  preacher,  AjfielJ  employ^  "'"""'"'  """'^'^  '"""'d  I  first 

shaped.  "mreneia  begun  ,  the  theology  of  ArethodUm 

n,e:«Jro7STe7ders'--|;:;?%iSrf;'  '".^  '""='»' ^ «-' 
quarterly  visitation  of  IsseTbv  n^Ilh  watch-night  in  Lon.lon  ; 
membership  used.  '"^'^' ''^  P'^^"''  established;  tickets  of 

"ll^A'^""  '— ^"!^»  "f  'to  Society  published. 
i744-^««6  JS—First  Conference  met  in  Londfe." 

Here,   compressed  into   a  dozen  lines    and   inf^  e 
brief  years,  is   Methodism   in   all  its   essent^fl    I,     ™ 
m  clearest  outline..     Durinsr  the   rfr,  ffL"""'  .'f  [>res, 
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in  the  main,  in  Wesley  lii„iself;    and  it  U  curious  to 

natural  genius,  as  well  as  of  the  litness  which  comes  of 
equally  unconscious  education  and  training  for  the  work 
of  a  Church-buildor,  Wesley  had.  These  five  great 
shaping  years  found  Wesley,  for  one  thing,  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  energy  and  power.  They  cover  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  say  from  thirty-six  to  forty-one.  AU 
the  apparent^  wasted  e.xperiences  of  his  career  now 
found  tlieir  ofhce  and  use.  His  equipment  of  knowledge 
was  singularly  wide.  To  the  discipline  of  a  godly  home 
of  a  great  pubhc  school,  and  of  an  ancient  University 
had  been  added  the  experiences  of  a  new  settlement  in 
America,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Moravian  settlements 
m  (jermany. 

Wesley,  as  we  have  seen,  had  personally  gone  throueh 
the  whole  gamut  of  possible  religious  experience.  He 
was  famdiar  with  all  schools  of  religious  thought  He 
knew  Protestantism  in  its  two  great  forms  —  Anglican 
and  German.  He  was  familiar,  indeed,  with  every  .school 
ot  theology  and  every  variety  of  ecclesiastical  use  He 
knew  men,  cities,  bociks,  churches,  history.  No  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  and  no  turn  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
round  him  unprepared.  ■' 

Wesley's  temperament  helped  him,  as  well  as  his 
trammg  He  was  not  of  the  French  but  of  the  English 
type.  He  cared  little  for  theories  and  much  for  facts 
He  was  always  willing  to  be  wiser  to-day  than  he  wai 
yesterday.  He  dealt  with  difficulties  as  tliey  arose  and 
not  till  they  arose.  He  had  many  prejudices,  and 'they 
were  of  a  robust  sort;  but  he  only  kept  a  prejudice  so 
long  as  It  agreed  with  facts.  This  side  of  his  character 
hnds  an  almost  amusing  illustration  in  the  way  in  which 
he  dealt  with  what  was,  to  him,  the  alarming  pheno- 
menon  of  a  layman  preaching.  He  heard  at  Bristol  that 
his  helper,  Maxfield,  had  crossed  the  mystic  border  line 
which  separates  an  exhortation  from  a  sermon,  and  the 
story  has  already  been  told  of  how  Wesley  rode  post 
haste  to  London  to  trample  out  the  first  sparks  of  what 
might  prove  to  be  a  conflagration.  His  mother's  calm 
eyes  and  (juiet  speech  arrested  him.  She  made  the  one 
appeal  which,  to  Wesley's  reason  and  consoienoo  alike 


was  irresistible. 
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co&.t!^^e"tntrhati.f„^/T  •  -^"^^  ^  '^ 
that  most  obstinate  of  all  forms  „/h  '^'"'"''  """l  »«h 
bias  of  an  ecclesiastic  Bm^Lf?"""'  P'-''J»dice,  the 
yuibly  blesses  the  preachiW  of  th/f  "^  P'*'"'  God 
mstantly  surrender^  h?s  oTpoi  nn  Hf'^-'^'^^  Wesley 
he  says;  '.let  Him  do  whKem^,%  ^^^  '«  'he  Lord," 
fo  he  gave  to  Methodism  one  of  ,h  ^"°  ^°°<*-"  And 
Its  strength,  the  partnerehiu  „f  i  ^"^"'""^  »«<=""»  of 
■"^^^g'e^t  business  of  pre7hing.^"""  ""  ""^''O" 

masm!noTo"^clf  o7&an'^t^c's'"i''''  '^?"°S  """J  "■^t'^- 
men  ever  lived  who  exceUed  hir°™.?^  prudence.  Few 
of  means  to  ends.    At  the  first  M^fi,"??  "'^«  adaptation 

no.se,  and  help  would  S  be  at  ^"!i-'''t°'  """^  '^^ 
the  practical  genius  of  a  frue  1p»H  ""l-  ^here  speaks 
It  18  clear,  would  have  mlJf  "'"'  °^  ™ei '  Wesley 
terms,  he  kept  tourw?th^L-s  lasf  'h'^'^'-.  ^  '"'^^"y 

J-i^lenLt  Z'f  ^^  r  L"ftrofV\Pr'->  ^-  of 
th.8  Stage  was  admirably  fitted  fl  ^'^ -^^^'t-  Wesley  at 
Church.  Most  ChrSs  h„l  ^""°«^  ''"»?«' '«  •new 
that  the  Holy  Snirit  nn„.  J  ,*°  .^"^y-  ""eless  belief 
fhaped  its  hisirV;  but  the  n?"  J"  "^^  Church  a^d 
belief  is  that  He^'dwel h  in  it^T^^"  '"^'^'"°''  '»  that 
offices  are  nineteen  hundred  vlr^".""-  ^'^  S^'eious 
believed  with  enthusias^ioM^^  • '!  '^'l'*'" '  NowVesIey 
w-  in  the  world  on  who  ZToV^/'  '.''  ""'^  «^<^' 
the  life  and  shaping  the  dl„l  '  """^ ''»'  inspiring 

about  him.     That^h^e  offices  rftE^H^ ,  "'„!''<'  ^^""^ 
«ot  merely  to  history,  but  V°^  .^X"  t  ^^.^'^ 

U 
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fruitfiil  belief  carrying  with  it  stri.n-c  consequences- 
and  It  IS  much  rarer  than  we  quite  realise  "'"'"""'^*' 
.r.^H   ^''T^?!  a  word  of  irros^tible  authority  to  umnv 

S;-  f  '™^  f  °'^' "  »"'iq'"ty  '■  lies  about  us  i  The 
Churou  of  1744,  when  Wesley^  put  his  impress  on  ro  ! 

Ch'''?''^'T,""'i'y '''"'>"''«"  <'™'""^«  -S'l^r  than  the 
Church  of  apostohc  davs;  and  unless  Goa's  ed„oati„n  S' 
His  Church  had  utterly  failed,  it  ought  to  have  I,,.™ 
dlummated  with  richer    light    and    fearer    thCliv^x," 

OhnL  f  "'^'y  """  "?"''  °f  "^«  Ho'y  Spirit  i"  t!ie 
Church  of  to-da:^  may  be  expected  to  be,  not  scantier 
but  ampler,  than  m  the  first  century.  And  Weslev  Wned 
to  see  the  n.oven.ents  of  that  divine  Spirit  in  fie  even, 
stanL  ™'  '"  '^^  «^Pe"encos  of  his*^  converts,  in  tt 
strange  forces  which  drew  such  vast  crowds  to  his 
r-HsaoW,  and  in  the  waves  of  emotion  which  swept 
over  them.  Ho  reeogni.sed  the  guidance  of  the  Hofy 
Spr  t,  too,  in  the  dim,  half-seen  outlines  of  the  grcal 
institution-Sooiety  or  Church,  Wesley  himself  hardfv 
knew  which-taking  shape  about  him  ^ 

if  the  movement,  again,  be  looked  at  as  a  bit  of  human 
history.  It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  features  of  Wes  ev's 
work  were  detennmcd  by  forces  outside  hin.solf  andTc- 
present  not  his  choice,  but  the  imperative  co  „pu [si  °n 
of  events.  He  was  an  outdoor  preacWr,  for  examp  e  v 
he  :ouldT,;'/-n  ^^'^  «h"»hes  were  shut  againThi  ,^ 
eLrll  f  i  °  P"'P"  ''"'  "■«  "P^"  ™oor?  the  stree 
comer,  his  fathers  gravestone. 

.    How  much  open-air  preaching  shocked  Wesley's  nre- 

irnve!)'  ""  *  '^'J'"'  """^ '"'^  fasti'diousness  as  a  scLla?  is 
proved  over  and  over  again.  He  demands  of  his  brother 
dergymen  what  would  induce  them  to  face  the  discom- 
forts and  dangers  of  this  strange  service :- 

V Jr'  ^  I'  ''"fT  '""™8  y™'' '"  ^y"'  '  *»'  "  willing  (oiamine 
your  own  hearts)  even  to  eave  souls  from  death  at  ?I,  ,  uriJol 
Would  not  you  let  a  thousand  souls  peri.,h  rather  than  y  m  S. 
be  the  instrument  of  rescuing  them  thus)  Can  y„,M  ear  the 
summer  sun  to  beat  upon  your  naked  head?    Can  yo  ,  .ufe  the 

ITlTT-^1^'  '"""  ''■»'''"  '3™rtor  it  blow.  An.  y„: 
able  to  stand  m  the  open-air,  without  any  coveri„K  or  ,  L^ce 
When  God  c..t,rth  abroad  Hi,  snow  like  wool,  or  sta  tore  h  H^ 
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I'oar-froat  life  ashes?    And  ™t  ti, 

■n«>nve„ie„  ^i^,,   accompany  «X  "!  7""  "'  '}"  •™Jle8t 

all  these  are  the  contradiction  nf  „'"-'''-l'™''^'"''g.  For  beyond 
gr««t.  vulgar,  and  smaU^,  "torn,  t  '  h"'"'  ''"'  ^°*  ''°"'  "'  "ie 
often  more  than  verbal  «ff,.'  *"**  "I'roach  of  every  kind 
"•nes  to  the  Wrd  of  he!t!;  o""?"!"'  ''^■"»'  ™l™'o,  ™~ 
you  envj,  „,  tti,  honour!  What  t"  ''  "  ^'''-  Brethren,  do 
to  be  a  fleld-preacher!  Or  wha  '  L'?^  ^■™'  '™W  ''"y  you 
man  of  co„„„o„.sense  to  continue  thf-^™'  ™"''^  '"'i''™  »"" 

«oodofsouu.,-oi'"rorx:-j,:tt7d".^w^ 

WolyLr,'::n^iu^i^^t  "5\<=°'"Pul«ion  "'•  events 
habits,  all  his  prejujfc^s  :n^S  oTih"","^'*'  "'™'  "^ '''» 
ot  his  nature  were  opposed  to  , 7  Tb      ''^"P"'"  "'«''"«'« 
very  blood  a  semi-„Zkish    ovl    f      f'"  V'"'' '"  Lesleys 
been  by  accident  of  birthli  T^  »*. solitude;  and  had  he 
he  certainly,  at  one  stage  oTL^rer*^,?  ^u""""  ^'''"'°«'=' 
have  found  his  retreat  in  a  ceT     wl"'' "r"''' ''""hi 
returned  from  America   his  br^  L       ''•'"  '''"'    '"-"thers 
resolved  to  retire  out  of  rb„       ^j"^  *""'««•  they  "were 
with  noise,  hnrrv'and'faigt''"  AM  h"e   T^,'  ''^■"'«  ^'^d 
of  eternity  was  solitude.    ■■We  w!n,n  ?t-*"'  ™  "''''  ^'<i« 
nothing  more  in  this  world  "    Wh?t  b"/.'""^'  *"  '""^  for 
Charles  Wesley  to  accent  a  ^„1I       '?''■'''  stronjjly  urged 
P.a.rof  ecclesiiticarZrants   fe    "'"^l-    ^'°  ''^^-■"e  a 
village,  and  preaching  tfanunen^r"'^  *'°"'.  ^'""^^  '<> 
dental  crowSs,  was  the  last  th^n^    /  succession  of  acci- 
dreamed.     'MVe  were  dragged  of t  aLT'''''^ '''<'  '^'""'ers 
AVeslev,  "to  pre.ach   at  ofonl      ^T  *"'' *5.''>'»."  says 

carrieo^onweLew  not  how  wfer**  "T^'"'  ""^  » 
general  one  of  saving  souls  into  a  J^t  T^  ^"''f-'"  l""  'he 
been  named  to  us  at  fiTt  """a  situation  which,  had  it 
than  death."  *'  ^''^-  """'d  ^ave  appeared  far  worse 

-^rf^i;;«e';'ifearhlt«ii'"^"'°i  '"«^"^''-  There 
ministry.  rang,„|7,ti^tt"e„rT;t:r  /"I  "^  "'-™" ' 
the  mendicant  Orders  of  the  R.™  ni*°f"  "^"^n  to 
ohaiaains„fEdwardV,!lj/';,t"}:,f-h;t.u^t^h^e 

'  Sonthej,  vol.  i.  p.  „^ 
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For  that\,rder  he  had  beJn  Ind  sd  I  w.f  ''"'•'5"'"''u'"'''«''- 
was  slowly  leaminir  thr.  ?K'.f„  *''"  "?«■ »  ='ealot ;  but  he 
a«  well  as^mor"  ufint  ,h.„  "■'  ""."^  """•«  P™''!''"^. 
wont.  EngUnd  T^T'mZ,  T''  ^^^'o^'^^'i""!  "se  and 
parishes;  and  were  thes?PfltT'  f"',"-""?!"-  into 
fcoundar  es,  draJn  by  Wn  h.n^    "'"i  °^   «''.'=l«'<i'«"cal 

hunmn  rUts,  to  arrJst  "."h  a  work  rw^f;"'"^  ^r"^!"' 
nil  '?    Thev  werp  lit.  ki         V'^'',*'  Wesley  was  begin- 

-...thene^^-t^^Si^ed^^deto^e 

thaT:™Tts"offeredtim^ff'"'  '"  ^«'^E  f"''  ™="«-tion 
and  ncyer  Cored  behin?rT;i\"i''"^?^^^^^ 

it  was  the^e-emlrgenee  in  moderL  trm^rrir"'^''' 
the  apostolic  Church  once  possessed  '  f«l'owship 

For  the  equipment  of  a  Church,  to  sum  up  briefly. 
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a  theology,  a  phiksonhv  ^  H?  ^'"v^'' "*' «™'"ti„n needed 
out  formaUy   "f"^3f;  "  ^iscipme;  and  Wesley,  wUh 
.mdertaken'th'rr  hI f^!,!?  ?K  '-''  f- h™sei  "w 
philosorty  in  the  Pm,  ."'''"'"'"Ky 'n  the  Bible  li;» 

c.mr„ctW,Jndht^l°e7;  rtr  a1  j'  T""'  '"  '^"«'- 
fen.so  to  the  actual  facts  of  fh?        application  of  co.ii.non- 

has  defined  science  Is  .orZ3™>     t^"«P<'°««^ 

Church,  as  Wesley  saw  it  anffin„„Hv'"'MS'^";  »^'l  » 
as  organised  religion.  ^    °°''''  "'  ""gl"  be  defined 


I J 


CHAPTER  n 

THE   BREACH   WITH   THE   MOBAVIANS 

controvei.  ■  s  ^  tl^'.hold  ky  the  certainty  of  these 

doctrines,  a  paiionr'&MX  rifual  HZ'i  "'  '!? 
his  spiritual  life  to  the  Moravians  miti.M  "l^'* 
closest  co.nrado,  and  in  some  Mh'«  „f         i    l^-  ^,^  *"« 
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was  for  him  th^  fiJt  of  ce  tain  fe,  '?,iT?^  P'^'P"^ 
for  himself,  or  for  anybody  elttf  ,?  *^  °"  8™P«' 
Was   Methodism   to   be  Cal'li^  !L      ""f  ^^   "«>'  '™e- 

"ten^r-?"!""™"-^^^^^^^  on  this  'point 

theiTritt&nl^ffStilr  I^  \»?  ^"T';- 

content  to  be  theclurch^f  "'f"'  - ''■  ^'  "'"' 
minority.      Its    cerin^  ""  j°^  *  comfortable   and   tiny 

within  the  episcopaf  foM  1h"'"''\*°'  '^'  ^"^  '^^4 
on  their  backs  hut  tv,'.,?^  """"h  '°"'  f<"-  the  wool 
the  ..he'ep  in  the  ^^l^L^r'  ^-^^  to  eyen  remember 

of  Christfanity-its  passTon  of  tL  f  "^u'^f'  "^"""^"'^ 
exultant  laiih  in  th/^nn«l  .  ^  5^  v","""  '°«'.  a°d  "s 
were  such  g.U  oppos  ,?s  to'^'  *m  r"'^""^'     «»* 

the  now  and  stronHS  of  M»fv."T'H'  "'"'  ''""'d 
a  Wskin  so  dry  a^drZed, "'*"'''''"  '"'  '^'^'''^d  i" 
.  Was  Methodism,  in  a  word  to  bn  f>», 
m  type;  Arminian  or  cXiiistic  in  tbr  "  *'°S"^*' 
scheme  of  decorous  moraSir  »^;  '"'"¥■•  *  ""="•« 
the  pulse  of  a  supernaTural  lif„  K  '  "«  "'^^-'°"-  *''•» 
it?  Controversy^™v?tibea?«T  ru'"''*'^'^  « 
The  dispute  witt  th?MnrIlj.,  .t*  "*  *®^«  Po'^ts. 

a  religio^n  tha  expLseTS  ]™»  *«  »'™Kgle  be^tween 
and  a  religion  drowsed  ti/b    1  «nergetic  morality 

fumes  of  ^ppies  The  iTn^  ^  ^^  *°'',  "'"•'«■  'I'M  thi 
a  conflict  Keen  two  i^^Zn  -^m  ""^  Wiitefield  was 
Gospel.  The^rtroTrrs":  n^J>l;-^"glof  Christ's 
the  quarrel  of  fire  with  W  Tt  •*°fe'"-»P  Church  was 
that  spiritual  fact  is  more  tLn  T-'  '.''«,  "ffi^ation 
religion  is  not  a  mere  form  of  1  ■"'"*?'""''  f«™.  that 
what  may  be  called  CMneTe  ^L,  ,'v  P°''f'  *  '^"'^'^  "f 

to  fo:zt^^T.T:-;;^:\cr''- , «« '^^  ~' 

himself  with  the  problems  of  to ''^' ■'"''  ""I?' ''""bled 
ha.  no  clear  yisio.^  o^r  fuUre^irdisc^Kt^h 
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SIS 

t't'eS?oJv";^;r,trr"''  ">r,  "tout  him.nor  of 

putes;  disputes  with  thn  rK™;.  ?,""'"'»''"  ds- 
the  guide/ wh^  had  1^  h^"?cl^  '?X"'£?-  ^"> 
closest  comrade  in  the  work  1,b.«^-'  ""S;  *"»  O"" 
troversies  itwill  be  seen  detemi^:^  for'leth^^.^*  'T 

^r6htrhrd:;''^' '"« -i--'^'-he^»e\t 

n.i^st°!^attoTond™'i^h^r;^  "o^'-  1  «-- 
was  a  ^an  of  many  ijifts  and  of  im^n  ^?"°«)'vania.  He 
and  the  Society  XiTlLT7u^'^ ''^""''-f'^'y ' 
the  new  spiritual  ,n„m  ''™«— 'he  common  centre  of 
influence/^KmTned  In  Ud  °"?,,''^"  "''der  hi. 
September,  and  d""nTthese\^h  ?  ""  t^'  ^"^^""^K 
U  Moravianism  w^^  .trastLtr  tTa^  '""''°^^ 

His  viSonf^evtTelicJiil'uthT  '?  ."°'*f »  genius, 
and  even  distorted.^  Truth  ^s„f7«n  "J""''  ^'  """o". 
for  the  tiny  curve  of  hnmln  vi  ■         "^  ».»™le  too  large 

there  is  dJadly^^erk'TrV  tTelVroftei'''J^fh'™  '' 

e^lsTp're^LTly^^tro^l  '''^^  ^^^^ 
but  their  practical  re»nZ  I     ""1"'?°™  m  his  theology- 

Christ,  he^aught  Z  LH  f ""''  ""*  ''^^  '^"'^y 
beside  wa^  nSng"      And  In  ?!"""  ^-'^'hing;  ..all 

dUmissed  as  ■' nSg  ■■i^'*i;^elevant°''or '°^"''  "V'''''^^ 
the  ordinary  duties  o?  Christ^  rf'."^  ^^f"  «"'-were 
acts  of  Ch/istian  worship  Mour*'"^"".^  the  simplest 
were  no  degrees  in  faitf  Wh'  ^^"'"^'"  ""*»  '^"^ 
had  none  at  la  The  s  ngle  dmv  of  ^  "ot  perfect  faith 
was  ..to  be  stili,"  and  drnS^  T?!"  """""^  '''""• 
grace  to  him  were  hind^a^cerTfn,  T  ^'y  ™«ans  of 
unbeliever,  or  one  who  h^noriM  °  ^^^  ''°'-  "^n 
to  use  them  at  all  ou^h?  ""t  m  "  ''""'■  °"«*"  «">' 
Scriptures,  or  communS  bu,  t  fy,?^,.^''"'^  '^e 

ctn^fhr?^.  ™»^-  "*■  ^"^»^.  t^sr  ;■  Tt^b: 
thiettn;r^^-.h--tri;:'rnrt^yt 

'  Joornal,  June  22,  ,74a  * 
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spiritual  good.    TheZl  V^w  °f"  '"  »"«"'Pt  to  d., 

without  faith  must  not  use  them  ^,1,    """t   T"""   *"« 
need  not.      To   those   outside   t^.I    « °'-,  ''^\^^  f»"h 

fc::.  '""'^™--'  -  '^0-  inS"t"ht  tr  "i?::! 

by  Molther  hiu,.elf,  Td  tbTiZp'S'Tn'"^'-  ^^ '"^''' 
that  moment  about  him  it  mi.?h7  n^t  fellow-mystics  at 
in  practical  morality;  bu  when  «!?.  ??.,'''"=*  T^  f"""™ 
coarser  fibre-and  bodies  of  strontit  "*''™8''  ""'^'•»  "f 
risks  of  sue!,  teaching  were  ineT.IhT""!>'"-'''«  "'o™' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kher's  telcbin  '""",  "•""'endous. 
and  visible  mischief,  "it  dlturh^f",,,'"''"^"""''  '"««« 
Socefes.  Charles  Wesley  descr  bf  ,'}"  P'"^  "f  the 
who  accepted  the  new  tteoWv  ?  rL  '  "^'T'  °°  '''"'«' 
themselves,  bitter  »n,l   „   ''°'°sy-     J^a^y  and   proud   in 

-^e  ,n  -^^Lr-d"dei;rt;i„-£ 

of  7his  Tva'telound  t'^^S ''^'^'°l  *"  <">-"  the  course 
fusion-its  perplexed  Imber?:,"'^  f""  "^  ^'"f«  ""d  "on 
their  wits'  end.*^  " I  w^ ''he  .       '™'"'  '"""^  "''  *«"!.  to 
.course  to  take,  finding  korcs?l    th"'^'^', "  ?  '<««  "'"'' 
These   vain  janglings  pursuS  me  „b      '"'"  ."^  '"y  '''"t. 
were  always  sounding  ?n  mTea?s  "    4^7'  ^•."'^°''  ""^ 
Journal  the  evil  chan.re  MolrhJr       j*?  .''e^oribes  I.,  hi.s 
already  wrought  on  the'  meetbt  arFen'  1'"=''''"-  '""' 
Society,"   he  says,  "met  at   sevpn    •      ,  ^"^  ^'""'-     "Our 
contmued  silent  til  ei»hf"     "A?  '•\'''.? /"""'"K  »"<! 
another  occasion,  "our  Society  nfe,     ?^v'    ^^  ''"""'«  on 
sat  an  hour  without  speak  n7  tbl  "  ^"""f  ^""o-    We 
spent  m  dispute."      He  wn°S  alin"    -f  '\"  '™''  '"'« 

rnd"n"Sng"':^r^he£r^^--^^^^^ 

a  harsh,  ^Se^^'^:-.^!^^'^^:^ 
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one-half  of  them  were  afraid  of  tfie  other  " 

the  Moravian  heresy    blocked  ^/'J.L"°'''"™''^y-u  ^"'^ 

£|ufe?:S'-^xE^s-ea^'o^r 

he  h„™  T't*';'^  ""'I'y  ''^«'«i"'«  plain  EngUshwkh 

.i^th^rnltt\v°.Sn.^^^^:^^^^^^^ 

not  ?  •    So  that  I  tCk  tf  Li  W    ■^  "  """^"^  <"•  '^  '' 

w  J'tJt  ^irh'"'*  *"  """  •""="'«"  «^«'y  light  for  a 
h«  „      «  ^'""'''"  '""'«  '°  "  >"ood  in  which  reMon 

blundv  ?h!f  1°"'  '"""■•°^«^«y  o-iy  hardens.    He  viToU 

&    thaTtrCS'  that  is  the  Devil.    Yo/re^the 
DeVa-  °*  "^^''-    ^"^  cQinmunioate;  that  is  the 


lil 
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me«^eltSoh»r7°^   "puper-essential  darkness,"" 

some  deadly  extracts  from  it  "'xj^'y  .'6'  "74o,  and  read 
it  on  whichVSn^Tthe  Ut^r^lLtg^!"^^^  ^-" 

wrong,!:'  TkL'^^^^Jj^^;  ■'  «"'  "«■>'.  T  i.  it 
-^' f  ?»- i:ror^l/-^,tt.^^^^^  To  tM.  we 
.on  rep;  ^'^T.o^i  -^^17^-!;"  '^"  ""■  ""'  "^  -^- 

iti.themTOrdtn.th.'"  ^'  "  "  '^°  'e"-.  truth; 

Matters,  upon  this,  came  ouickly  to  a  crisis  for  this  was 

a«™n  Th^'^n''  ^'^  '^"^'^  ^''^"y'^  conscLnc'an^ 
anronted    his    common-sense.    Wesley  himself   wan  no 

was  told,  "K  taken  for  the  Germans."    He  halalrldv 
"Tou  have  often  affirmed  that  to  search  the  Scrii.tures  t^  „™^ 
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"I  believe  these  assertions  to  be  flatly  contrary  to  the  Word  of 

remains-bat  that  I  shonld  give  you  up  to  God.     You  t&t  are 
of  the  same  judgment,  follow  me."'  lou  mat  are 

Jfl^^  "'™'"  ^^f  ^?''^y'  " '"'"'°"'  saying  «iiythmir  more 
withdrow,  aa  aid  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  the  sLiet/"        ' 

«ff6f  f  w^,"'."'.^  Moravians  themselves,  the  dranmtic 
effect  of  Wesley's  departure  from  the  building  wasZt 
^L  P'  'y,^'  ingenious  trick.  As  the  peions  prS 
on  thr^*"/"""'  '*''y  P^'^'^  ">«''  ''"Vs  all  toSe 
^J  K^^""*^  '°  ™?  <'°""'''  l*"'  Wesley's  haf  h^ 
been-by  design-carried  off.  When  he  fiad  fa^nisH 
hM  paper  and  called  upon  all  who  agreed  ^h  Mm  to 
follow  h.m,  he  walked  across  the  ro"m,  buTcotdd  n^ 

qureffac'^d''?!;'  ^^'  P'?^'  "•<''««<=h  which  Mowed 
quite  effaced  the  impressiveness  of  his  departure  and 
as  Southey  puts  ,t.  "the  wily  Molther  and  !,is  followm 

a^l/ln  hifwrkr  """^  "'"'  ''"""^  ''''-  •'-  -S 
Zmzendorf  sent  another  and  wiser  representative 
Spaugenberg,  to  confer  with  Wesley,  and  act'as  mediator 
MoKr  ^d  ts'tn  P""'"-  Spangenberg  decided  th^ 
Wesleviirl^r  ,V  rj*"  fere  wrong,  and  had  treated 
VnhUrill  ^"^  ""'x®""^  ">«  controversy.    Peter 

Bohlor,  m  turn,  was  sent  to  London  to  put  matters  riX 
He  was  a  man  to  be  trusted,  and  Wesley's  persoTalTbt 
to  him,  It  was  calculated,  would  outwei^  all  other 
considerations.  And  much  of  the  charm  oFBoh  er  and 
of  h.s  influence  over  Wesley  still  survived.  After  an 
mterview  with  him  Wesley  wrote,  "I  marvel  how  I 
refrain  from  joining  these  men.  l'  scarce  eVer  see  any 
of  them  but  my  heart  bums  within  me.  I  long  to^ 
with  them,  and  yet  I  am  kept  from  them  "  ^ 

But  where   practical   morality    was,  no   matter   how 

Km  V  """■ '™"/    ^^''«y    ^-^    inexorabTe     .nd    a" 

bottom  Moravian  doctrme,  as  Molther  had  poisoned  it 

and  as  it  was  now  fermenting  amongst  Wesley^s  societies! 

1  Joornal,  June  30,  174a 
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was  a  auarrel  with  morality.  Wesley  wrote  to  his  brother 
hamnel,  whose  obstinate  good  sense,  in  spite  of  wide 
brother'—  °'™''^°''^^'  weighed  heavily  with  his  younger 

"A»  yet  I  dare  in  no  wise  join  with  the  Moravians;  because 
thoir  general  scheme  is  mystical,  not  Scriptural,  refined  in  eyerr 
point  above  what  is  written,  immeasurably  beyond  the  plain 
Oosiel;  because  there  is  darkness  and  closeness  in  all  their 
behaviour,  and  guile  in  almost  all  their  words;  because  they 
not  only  do  not  practise,  but  utterly  despise  and  decry  self-denial 
and  the  daily  cross.  For  these  reasons  chiefly  I  will  rather  God 
being  my  Helper,  stand  quite  alone  than  join  with  them." 

Finally  Zinzendorf  himself  came  to  England  The 
question  whether  Moravianism  was  to  take  root  on 
fcnglish  soil  was  at  issue,  and  Zinzendorf  was  anxious. 
Wesley  and  he  held  a  memorable  conversation  _  not 
under  any  roof  but  itf  Gray's  Inn  Walk-at  that  time 
a  little  patch  of  faded  verdure  set  amid  the  dust  and 
roar  of  London  streets. 

They  walked  to  and  fro— a  strange  pair,  the  stately 
Uerraan  noble  and  the  prim  little  Anglican  divine  The 
conversation  was  in  Latin,  and  is  recorded  in  Latin  in 
Wesley s  Journal.  "Why,"  began  Zinzendorf,  "have 
you  changed  your  religion?"  Wesley,  of  course,  denied 
tne  charge,  fhe  conversation  wandered  through  the 
whole  realm  of  theology;  but  the  difference  betwut  the 
two  men  was  fundamental : 

"'You  have  affirmed,'  said  Zinzendorf,  'in  your  epistle,  that 
they  who  are  true  Christians  are  not  miacrable  sinners ;  and  this 
.»  "«»', W'e:  for  the  best  of  men  are  most  miserable  sinners, 
oven  tiU  death.  They  who  teach  otherwise  are  either  absolut^ 
iniiiostors,  or  they  are  under  a  diabolical  delusion  '  ■  What  is  . 
(hristian  perfection)'  he  demanded  again.  'It  is  imputed— 
not  inherent.  We  are  never  [lerfoct  in  ourselves.'  Then  he 
went  on:  'We  reject  all  self-denial;  wo  trample  on  it  I„ 
faith  we  do  whatever  we  desire,  and  nothing  more.  We  laugh 
at  all  mortification;  no  purification  precedes  perfect  love.'"" 

'riieso  were,  in  Wesley's  ears,  words  rash,  extravagant 
perUousI    The  conversation  left  the  breach  as  wide  u 
'  Sonthey,  vol.  i.  p.  33a 
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ever,  and  later  Wesley  in  a  powerful  letter  formulates  and 
puts  on  record  the  fundame'ntal  differences  wSm 
Methodism  and  MoravianLsm.  and  must  always^  kelo 
them  asunder.    Zmzendorf  responded  by  publLwl^ 

hi  TeSTJ"  ""'  ''^"'■P^P^^^  deolariV^hTh^an^ 
W„<.r  P  Ti  ^"^  ""  <=™»ection  with  JohS  and  Charles 
Ab.t  t\TW^  ^°^.  -/"odlier  fellowship 
&  Table  ^""^  ^^"^  '"'*  ""^  ^'^^'^  °f  the 
Many  curious  and  even  absurd  explanations  of  thU 

tei^""    "I'^i  ''y    "»«    historians TdTritls   of 
_        Methodism.      Southev    blames    Wesley's    amb"on    for 
->W   "»"'™™'sy-    ''John  Wesley,"  he  dy,   "could  never 
the  W  °  r'"  '•"^  "  ""ember  of  the  IkToravian  Church 
the  hrst  place  was  occupied,  and  he  was  not  born  to 
hold  a  secondary  place."    Coleridge  says  the  true  reLn 
of  the  disputes   to  be  found  in   the  diversity  oHhe 
German  and  Engl,sh  genius.    Elsewhere   h?  says  that 
anzendorf   was    a    metaphysician    without    iS     and 
Wesley    a   logician  without  metaphysics:    hen?ethe^ 
hopeless  quarrel.    Later  still-and  with  true  CoTeridlean 
nconsistencj-he  finds  the  blackest  wickednes^  in  f  es 
nfl    y'--?'   throughout  the  whole  transaction    and  falls 
ithtly:-  ^""*'^  ^"  '^'"""S  «'"»  Wesky  tio 

"  Robert  Soutliey  (fio  says)  is  an  historian  worth  his  weight 
n  diamondB,  and  were  he  (which  heaven  forfend)  as  fat  as  mySff 

tne  appraisal.  ...  But  here,  I  am  vexed  w  th  him  for  not  om 
ploying  stronger  and  more  im,«88ioned  words  of  reprotation  aTd 
moral  recoil  m  this  black  blo^h  of  Weslsy's  heart  S "1^^""'* 

-     ^"t  the  cause  of  the  dispute  lies  deeper  than  anv 

mere  difference   between    English   ,incl   G«man  geiiiu^ 

W.  r    ^m"!"?'"    "haraoteristics  of  Zinzendorf  fnd  of 

I2%     ^9^'^f'   teaching,  in  fact,   was  an  aberration 

om  Moravian  doctrine ;  it  declared,  in  the  last  anXsis 

i  f'f  'ehgion  had   nothing  to  do  with  morality.     Surdv 

a  strange  and  dreadful  doctrine !  ^  ^ 

Half-truths    are   often    whole   here.sies;    and    Molther 

was  led  astray  becau.so  he  saw  truth  only  in  ira-^nents 

or  m  false  perspective.    Christianity,  in  a^ense  cC^s 
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the  ethical  order     It  gives  to  obedience  a  new  place 

and  equips  it  w.th  new  motives.    A  forgiven  soul  oteva 

because  it  is  foigiven,  and   under  the  motives    wSh 

-forgiveness  creates     But  Molther  was  so  ZeJto  rffirm 

hat  we  do  not  purchase  our  forgiveness  bvTr  obecHenc? 

that  he  iorgot  to  assert  that  le  obey,  iid  must  Zv 

under  the  mspiration  of  forgiveness  ^' 

Iho  mischief  of  Molther's  doctrine  was  immediate  and 

bng-endurmg     It  poisoned  the  teaching  ofTSt  a  few  of 

&i'„,r?  1 ''Pr-    ^i  'n»"  'tern  ^hat  WesU TaU 

promises  and  little  of  the  comman/s/"Whar^^^^^^^^ 

ense  or  fjj''v.'-  ^^'f-^^ffip^t  "nimal,  tha{ha^  ndth  r 
sZthVaa  CWst'r  a'  S  --^y-.:b-l  out 
faith,  and^his  hea,e«  cxy  out  'wh^^'fi"  l^'"''''?*"""  ''^ 

'Thl^ttTAi"^•'^^""^^^^^^^^^ 

Ihe  taint  of  Antinomianism  in  such  teaching  nroduced 

-a«  was  inevitable-some  dreadful  forms  of  °?  Soralitv 
hill,'  ',?"  """"""J  ""-"^  of  Wheatley,  one  of '  WeS 
helpers,  wl-,  corrupted  a  whole  town,  is  an  examnle     \Je 

SUt'e  °^'^  theT""^*?  ^V"^  °f  the  BreXn  and 
the  M,  A    T  ^P'"    '".  ""^  fourteenth  century    of 

thl  7      i^' Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  cent         and  of 

1746,  at  Birmmgham,  he  tells  how  one  "came  to  me  rnH 

may.        After  some  conversation  Weslev  a>.lro,1 .  ..  r?  ^ 
believe  vo«  have  nothing  to  do  with  the^laf of  God  r  '"" 
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if  they  consent.'  Td  t  thJ  7  "  ,'?  """  """''  'Yes, 
think,  it  is  a  1  ■  bufnol  ^^^^  I  ""l  '^''-  ««  ^ira  tha 
«mo  thing,-  comment  wl^v  •  Z,  '?  l^i'^  "°  '"=«'  '  Tie 
i"  Duhlin*  Surely  tre,rrLt-t'„7h;ltn''r4S;%'^™«' 

hJ:Zi/rBi^'„Z"'«^/r"'*'  "  conversation  he 

aii.'"^irk:7'''5;;  t^ti-  :^"  i""-"*"  v™^ '«'  ^ '»™ 

I  know  no  sinners  bjtone  lTno"w  ■;'"'•  ?■"  *'"•  '^'>- 
.»ona  and  the  devil  i,  th  '  otW."  I  tki™  Di.""  r/!f  ^  ""^ 
of  old;  and  do  not  adulterers  and  Zr^'  ■  ""'  ■*'*''"'  »« 

replied,  'No,  Adam  never  siW  1  T"'""'"  »"  "e"''  She 
only  the  devil.'  ^And  wi  n^'™.  "'"  '^f  T'  """i  '»  " 
man  ever  will.'  ' Nor  the  dev^l  r  ° r'™  ^  ''*■"■'""'  'No 
believe  not.'  'Do  you  mfeive  til  S  ""  ".f  ^^  """^  >""  I 
"ant  it'  'Is  the  word^f  O^  Sacrament  1'  'No,  I  do  not 
made  aesh.  but  not  ti:t:'r.«f,r,^^-':^:,'J»^  ««.  word 

enthfc'ZrCi^t'^K^y.  "I   '"Z'   '""^   -'-^ 

ab.:°iaris^Pf  ,t\°eJ^'™;,Lftd\t:„"'-''  ^'  ''"-■"^°- 

my«ie  fo«s  have  Uk  „  tri^'minl  t^  ^  '^'f  T"*  "•     ^'"^  '"» 
their  new  Gospel."  ^^  ""  '°  '•"''  "l^t  remained  with 

Antinomianism.         '^""»'"'  "?  '''«  Moravian  lapse  into 
Fletcher    wrote    his  famous  "Checks"  to  »rr.  ,   .i. 
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tfjtt^l^fZ  '^"",  "^^'^^^y  ^^  practically  ceased 
nf  fh«  1  3  '^'°°'*  of  Christendom  £as  been  puwed 
of  the  Antmomian  strain,  and   the  universal  rhVitW!; 

J^fn  f;/'f  J^tl  "'r  ™'«  l''^  own  movemenr  from 
s7^„  f^.^''^*''^''y4''«  "^»'"'«  ''""l  he  took  at  thb 
stage  of  his  work.     He  helped,  for  aU  the  Chxirohes  and 

tStyTself"  Zd  h*  P^IV''''"'  "-^tenerte^ 
morauty  itselt.  And  how  different  murht  have  been  tho 
rel,«ous  history  of  England  if  the  g^at  re^vd  o?the 
eighteenth  century  had  been  capture!  by  t^e  mystics  if 
Zinzendorf  and  not  Wesley  ha/ determied  iteSiirv 
and  stamped  himself  upon  its  oharacterl  tneoiogy 
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exStant  CaiviSsr^  HrL,'®^°5  ■'^*^,*  convinced  and 
ately,  but  ho  found  Upo^  birl'S  ,?"'*'\1<'™  P-^ion- 
higfi  beyond  all  dreaL^Tii  K  ''^i'"S  '^»'  "i'"  love, 
yet  a  nfysterioustrt^a.ta'^  nS:    "if >  ^^^ 

lit  with  no  gleams 7  mercv     The'lT  "' V«P'"l>»tion 
not  love  thJ'race,  and  Oiat-Chrkt  b«H      J°f-  *^f  ^°^  ^'^ 
was,  even  in  Whitefieldt  eve,^fh  ^It""  *^"'"  *"  "-^ 
something  precious  and  nouSing     To  e'^^v'  ''"""^■" 
"  To  te^'r  fh  '-r-  '^'^^"^'^  ""  ehofd"^^'  '» 
denial  oYTKol^GrtS^'l^^i  ^'  doctrine'was  a 
s^e.    There  wa.,  at  th    point  bwiii'ThBT"."'  "  f  f 
great  revival  a  breach  r.f  ^„  V  •     ,  f  ,.   ^  leaders  of  the 
passable.    Wesley  Weatrnf„-'''T'u''°''f  ^««P  ""d  ™- 
towever,  was   t?  ■•?hfnk  and  1^  '^,^?»»8;i<="Jifferences, 
doctrinal  tests  for  his  societls  and  h«    \.^', '""'  "» 
not  separate  from  a  great  and  f^^^i  "frtamly  would 

field,  who  agreed  wifh  him  fn  T  ™°"'*^"  ^'^^  '"''li'o- 
because,  at  one  point  of  Zf»nlf^^,''f "'"''''  ^^^f^. 
theologies  differed^  metaphysical    divinity,   their 

soiling  trf  4"an™a'rest"'^'  '"^  '^°  ■"«"  "- 
was  fundamental.  It  piercld  to  th« "  "'«'''pV«cs.  It 
creed.  It  carried  with  hi,  I.  t^  ^^"^  '"^''"  "^  ^^^'" 
must,  sooner  or  lateT  Lse  a  riTv.V  '"^  T™'  '^»"««-  I' 
mere  impulse  of  th^  rntroveSk/?.'''''''' ''"'^-  ^''^ 
to  win  converts  and  to  rZt„  nn  '  ''"'  """»'  ^^'"^ 
silence  or  peaee  as  a  permanent  cST'"' •"'*^"  '''^'' 

The  rupJTre  came  fC  WhTtefiewt'sTdVT"'""- 
Vcian.   His  beliefs  and  his^er^t^tptfn^seTl^t: 
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me"r' Tef  tL^re  J*^  "•"  t  ""•'"''=  "^  """'"'ea  frag- 

towweoa«\rriS,^aX'f^r:r 

who?.:  tctri.°'i^l't;Thl'''^*';"'  '*^— "-  of  ""- 

-if  possiWe-Xn  when  1  '  "'^'i''  ""'™  "<"•«  ™nvi„ced  of 
Why.'^hen,  shoSid  we'diiurw^he^n  "le™  "^"^  think  other™, 
convincing!"!  ""puw  wlien  there  is  no  probability  of 

But  Whitefield  himself  could  not  rest     Hp  m.,-*   . 
to  oonvmoe  Wesley.    He  writes  to  himtom^'.nS  :-^ 
"The  more  I  examine  the  writini-a  nt  t>,.         . 

r™  i"d^i<^^%-r~:  ^^^  ~«^e7ShSrth^ 

the  final  peLv^Snce  oFZ  fZ"^  ''■e  doctrines  of  election  and 

you  hold.  S  dire"  me  »h/,  ?„^""''„''T'"  "^'"'''^  ">  "-ose 
you  again  mteZItt  jXZt\'^1r\'ylT'  ""^^  '^ 
know  that  sovereiira  distiSl^-  '  •  '  ■  °'  '*'°">  y™  w"" 
you  to  heaven."      *^'  ''"""'8"»'"°«.  irresistible  grace   brought 

There  is  something  almost  amusine  in  the  hri«f 
posed,  matter-of-fact  reply  Wesley  makes    n\vh!  '«"??)" 
agitated  appeals      Ha  tn'L  tr.^   ■':  V'.^^^.^  '»  Whitefaeld's 
dTopsofpatWink:-  his  alarms  with  a  few 

tin:tl'n\ra;irit.'''^s«,l''r„r /'«°'"  '^^ '"'  ■'™='- 

either  side,  but  neithei  wiH^iivf ",     *,      T™«^  '"  *'>'«6  »■■ 

their  .wn  opinion.''''?heTlTra'\i:^'-V-  sX^°,^  ^^ 

'  Bouthey,  vol.  i.  p.  zaj. 
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own  followers  the  WsTlEl  '?  h^  ""'  °  K'™  'o  ^'^ 
self  on  abstract  pSrso  that  i"  f^«  ^^'"^''"^^  *  ''''"• 
conduct  they  agreed  '"'  ™'''"'  ■>*  practical 

A  leading  member  o7thesli»t^-T  P^''^""*  <"•  "''arity. 
insisted  ?n  turning  the  !„/;«»  "^ /^""''SV*'""' A""""- 
the  subject  ofpSitinatt  Sf  CWlt  w"?  "''^  ?" 
mterest  of  quiet,  gave  ordeS  tCl,„  I     i^^^'V'  ""  »^« 
admitted.    John  \Veslev  w^^l       .   ^?",''*  '"'  '""S"  t* 
this  too  »ious  ;i:ote~p'rerenl^dPr^^^^^ 
demanded  whether  ho  wm  to   h?!.      fi  /L™^^"^'  '""' 
differed  from  them  only  i^^mn^on    H  P'""^ ,  '^.™"'«  •>« 
opinion?"  and  reDlied  "tZ  T"i  ^?  was  asked,  "  What 
certain  num^r  «e  eleked  frl^  '  '""■°°-    ^.  *"''<*  ">«'  « 
and  shall  be  sav^d    aS Ihe   "  ► 'T''^' ^'^/''^^^  °'"^' 
shall  be  damned "'  And  h«  IT  "^  ™t"''^''  "'"«'  »od 
Society  held  the  same ;  upon  whic?  We'^'    k""^  ^^  '•>« 
he  never  asked  whether  tC  ^iH  .'"^  observed  that 

not  trouble  others  bvdsnutfn.l".°°.'  ''""'y  '«' 'hem 
;Nav,  but  I  wilf  dlJrSu  'r  ":w4"^h"n'^.P"1' 

aTrofctCl^d^-^rCare^u^:^^ 

r^^diKs^HS?-?'^- 
aS^ti^bdiSr^t^to 

which  they  disagreed,  which  he  dW  not  b'  '"'Y'.'^""' 
•■For  Christ's  slke,"  he  writes  "  f  n„.  k'""'"  °^'^'^''- 
against  election  in  your  sermons  fc  '  "'"'''  ^^"^ 
ever  mentioned  it  i£  publTcXcourse  tbT  '""'  "^^  '^^^  ^ 
sentiments  may  be.-'^Zd  vet  a,  ,^„  ''''''''''':  "^  P"™'^ 
J  "o.      ana  yet,  at  the  same  time,  White- 

'  Southey,  vol  i.  p.  jjy. 
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Meanwhile  the  oompuision  of  events  was  too  strone  for 
both  men.  Wesley  was  sharply  accused  by  a  coVresC 
dent  of  ■•  not  preacfiing  the  Gospel  "-the  "  Gospe  "S 
.ccording  to  this  particular  tteologian.  the  Xctr^e^f 
even  W  ^''.'""'^8  «>  The  letter  somehow  mov^ 
matter  ot^L"TP°^'^,'^'°''j  '«"'>  "'  ""^  ^^^  ""'"^  in 
h!.  ..^'^''T'^'ded  the  message,  "Preach  and  print" 
t"l  ^erml"'f^^',J°  ■739,preacheTTnd  printed  the  i^mo;. 
pubSd  ''  *^''"*'.*'  "•'^•*  '^^■=»"™  he  ever 

wld!'.^'"!™  '^.■.«."«"'g8'  other  things,  a  revelation  of 

ZmoVZiTft'"''-'^  *  ?'«'"=''«'■  His  other  print^ 
sermons  are,  in  the  mam,  so  many  theological  dry  bones  • 

bl?w  The^ZTh"''  '>>?« F^Pl'^''^  breatf  had7e3 
H^iTi-  A''^y.*™  the  petnhed  remains  of  sermons  They 
lack  living  tissue;  there  is  in  them  no  throb  of  oassio/ 
no  breath  of  life.  But  in  this  sermon  we  hTve  wLZ  ,^' 
a  living  preacher.  His  sentences  bum  with  fire  S  U 
a  pulse  of  energy  in  the  very  syllables,  logic  and  rhetor^o 
tier  7^:'t  '""'•  '"i"""^  ""^P*"'^'  incolipatible  qua™ 
iU  ioliifss  VhT  ^T,'"";''  <"7«talline  cleamesl  and 
But  ?nTM.  ^^'°w  '?^«'  f""™  fi"  its  heat  and  glow. 
nishTn,!  fi  J  7T  ^"''"y  "'"'^^"^  ^'™»  h«  Icgio  the 
h^te^f  hi  ,S  *''°'1?°™-  °^/^'^^'  ^«  teaches  tie  fiery 
haste  of  his  rhetoric  to  steal  from  logic  its  ordered  and 

fc  Ktt  anST*-  R  V  ^-7£r'  ™  -hoselmpassTve 
Xthei^t.^^M  ■i^"*"'  *?"*  Sheridan,  had  ex^nded 
of  w!^"  '°^  eloquence  in  vain,  declared  that  parte 
of  Wesley s  sermon  on  "Free  Grace"  were  unsurpS 

ontrfi'r"^- "°'  "'  "'"''™  ""''"y-    H-«  '^  aS  e?a^le 
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t  nuing  iS  d„' which  for  wl„t  of  Z  ''"  i'-e'l-.  for  con- 

give  them   they  cannot  a™°d      AnH     *~"' '"'''''''  "«  »ill  not 

Bat  Q«i  rest^th  in  Hi.  high  a"d  h^v  nt^'""  \'^'"t"  ""'«"• 
H.m  of  Hi.  own  mere  moL„  „f  H^/^' •" ''""  j"  ™PP<« 
Mppya.  Heifc  to  doom  Hi.  „„  .  ""  P"™  »'ll  and  p  ea.ure 
endl^  n.i.ery^'i^^^p";'  rhreUvt^H"""^  "'"  "  ""^ 
impute  even  to  the  great  enemy  TrV  ^™  "  "'  "="■""" 
repre«nt  the  most  High  God  rhe  th»,  ^  *'"'  "*"•  "  »  «» 
hear)  a.  n,ore  crnel.  J«,  .„d  tj«   ha'n  thrn  *",  *"??  '='  '""' 

WiIIyo/™rb/"4.Tt^^riLfj„?^'':'"'  ?""'  ^^'"'" 
It  cannot  be.     Whatever  th^t  W,  ''''  """  ">«  devil  t 

thi. ;  whatever  if  1™  tint?^  Z'!'  "  ^"  "™  P™™ 
meaning.    Do  you  aak   'WhatT.  if..  """""  *"  ''"  «""■ 

«y  I  know  not  you  have  i^in^'^  !["°  '"^»"'°«  ">»■>»'  « I 
Scripture,  the  true  «nTwh?™f  nil*""* '  '"'  "■»"=  ""  ^-y 
t.ll  death  i,  .wallowed  u^  irvfeorv  '  R,',  T  TL  ^  """"  k""'' 
were  to  My  it  had  no  «n«  at  anTh.n  ,  ""'  J  '""^'  l^'ter  it 
^n.e  a.  thi..  It  cannot  mean  llttev^^  i?''  ""'  \'  ^  ""^''  » 
the  Ood  of  truth  is  a  liar     l2l  Tt  "  't  '"^°  '«"'<'«'.  "«' 

mean  that  the  Judge  oTall  tte  LTI  TJ;^""  ""''  "  ™""<" 

to  exhort  you  no{  to T  15,  ^^  ""J'^'    *'">  «"  humifity 

own  confession  you  have  n„ni«  '  ^^^"^  •>?  y""' 

within  yourself,  Ld  conseauent  v  "'°'''  "^  ''"'  4^1 
I  am  nkured  God  hw  now  for  i^  ""'  "  P™?^'- J"dge. 
living  witness  in  my  sour*  '  ^"""^  «'™°  "»>  'fii« 

«.'H^t:tl\'jih\5^S/X^er:^^  "T  "- 
suspicious  oircumstancf  ™^  t;fb  "  t  ''"™'  *  '^"'•'''y 
yoii  principles  Sllv     Did  i^    'v  ^^'™'^^'  "^  knew 

frank]^,  it  might  SVe  a  better  ZfVt''""  ■""*  ""f" 
reserve."  *  *  "^"""^  "^eet  than  silence  and 

A  controversialist  in  distress  for  arguments  is  apt  to 
Southey,  vol.  I  p.  S38. 
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take  refuge  in  moral  admonitions  ,ul,lr,.ssed  to  his  oppo- 

wntes,  take  heed.  Beware  of  a  iilse  peace.  .  Re- 
member you  ure  but  a  babe  in  Christ  if^so  much"  X 
hu„U.K    Talk  little     Think  and  pray  much  If  y™ 

a^ain  "-W  •^""  "'"  °"'  °™  «'e«tion,"he  complains 
d!^ri„»  f  "T"  °*°°Sf,  °*''  it  without  bolievins  the 
"TZr  "f '^P™^"'?-  ^''»'  """>•"  he  asks  indignSn  ly 
IS  there  in  reprobation  so  horrid  ?"  Southey  wfeo  as  a 
general  rule  s.cfes  with  Whitefield  against  WeSey  here  is 
compelled  to  answer  Whitefield's  question:-       ^ 

r,Il'.'"'J!''°"'!?"?''''°  '^^''  '■"'P''"  ""'"n  Almighty  and  Allwise 
lo  toe  end  that,  after  a  short,  sinful,  and  miserable  life  thev  shduld 
pass  into  an  eternity  of  inconceivable   torments,       1«^„„  the 

r^tU/"  /''  '"^  ""  '""""^  °'  «'"'-""«  '■-natiL":^ 

acutrwLT»t''°''f"°™«'  ^'''•.  -^  ^''""'^  i°  beUef  so 
Wp.Lv  f  "«"»"''?,  "^pter  "self  in  outward  form 
Wesley  strove  manfully,  first,  to  escape  debate,  or  if  th?s 

WhiLlK'*'''''  '°  ""'y  *'  T  '°  "  ^^'""'""^  temper ;  b, 
S„,f      'i"'  '  °"'?'^°'.'  »'  ''^»^'-  fell  to  lower  levels.    He 
prmed  and  privately  circulated  a  bitter  letter  agains? 

lotstetil  d"ffi  ^l  """"'"•^  '^'fy'''  '"''^"  of  "^""l 

lots  to  settle  difficult  questions,  and  gave  instances  of  I 
very  private  and  confidential  kind.     Th^e  letter  was  printed 

teo?„^^{:i'l!l:!li'^''r°'«'''"doopiesdi,stiiiS:? 


---.  — j""v  „..<.„i  uciiovB  lur.  wnitenL- (1  wou  d  werphe 
here  himself,"  and  he  tore  it  to  pieces  ;  and  every  person 
in  the  congregation  followed  his  example  >  ^  ^ 

veheme^So?''-^?''"'^;''^'  "^  ™"'^''-  ^'^  f"""^^'^  ^"^ 
vehement— more  jealous  for  victory,  and  less  careful  for 

'  Southey,  vol.  i.  p.  23a 
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peace— than  themselves      4f  k-;„  j    ■,  , 

one   of  Wesley'seSt   .L^^'^'^-  ^"^^  Cenniek, 

teacher,  and  wJsVeXtrredbvhTr  'u'^^"^'^  "^  " 
vinist  of  an  almost  £.~.        *>yiiiai.    He  was  a  Cal- 

field  himself,  iiTfte  A^inff  ■'''"'%'yp^  """  ^hite- 

kindled  in  h  hTa  mood  rfhrr^-"  °^  ^^^  ^"^  W««W« 

He  wrote  to  WhitXld    fh^^^^'"?  *°4  ""n  mistrust. 

him  to  hasten  to  Engl  J        ""  ^'"'™»-  '^  "Pon 

in  Kingswood  I    I  S  of  the  i^rV'"'?'^  ""^  '"  «™™'' 

KerTt  "«"""  P-desS„'"?han ^^;•™■'°''!5f'7■■ 
l^'e.'';;Le^rt.:?..""  "'"'*  <"  '^^  •"»«««"  G«i"&  fe: 

livSp  ^fTwi'te;:^^  thTct^^-  --^ " 

disputes  and  not  a  few  heresiel  An^tW^  "  "^^^ 
agamst    predestination    is   a     uffici^tlvZ' f  **"''"« 

Jot%^rLfcrTr:i%'''"H'-»-  .?"^^^  '!■«  - 
not  a  question  of  litertv  burof  if"']?'""?  '"?•.  ^his  was 
teaching  attacked  &  "f  his  /l^'  ^°""  ""^ ''««  his 
the  roof  of  his  own  school  ?  pL.^  tJ?'^,''*"'  *°''  ""der 
with  irresistible  forceto  CennFck  Mmse"!^?-!!^  P"'  "">  <""» 

Youl™S™dthim«Z"r  '"°"'«'"  ~"'^'"8  '<>'  yo„. 
how  weU  ha  love"  yo"  "  xt^Z'^'Z  auX  '/  r""  "'"  '"  ^^ 
overthrow  his  doctrine.  You  evervwhL  .  J*"  **'"  y™  <» 
true  or  false,  i,  „„t  the  que-tfoT  Bm?  ™"'™'''^'«»  "  (whether 
fairly  told  him,  '  I  p™eh  c„„  ^^  t„  you  ought  first  to  have 
withstanding,  h,t  I  shonld  1^7  ^""^  ^'^  J""*  '^""g.  not- 
yo« »  If  you  a™  not  itave  t"oL":  ^T.  ''°'^'  ^"■™^"8 
Have  a  right  to  this  opiu  dX""  ^'rw-^iv^^'^j^f-ul; 
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M  wrhava  vra,  1     wi,     jj  '"  **"*  y°"  «™  vindicate  n» 

anH*  wf^  ""^  ^y  "^  '■"«  fo'-ne'l  "  separate  sociotv 

is  false  dootrie  r-  '    "^^  ''^*'  "«  ?"«'='' 

nri.'*''*  '*y  '^'°'."  '■^P''^^  Cenniok,  "and  I  sav  it  still 
meTalak'fr„r  ;;"■.?«'"  J°'" '''••  ^- ^  ^"' -'^^ 

private  accusations  separating  v..yfrinds"  '  '  '  ^^ 

Cenmck  denied  that  he  had  privately  accused  Weslev 

£^fc-&teT^^trarZ^^^^ 

lr„ran7r:al°a\tt^^t-*''^'y-    ^^Tutt.y 

^»^at  the  p,^„g  of  MTj^hta'nVcM^Tw^Serth'a^ 
they  have  censured  and  spoken  evil  nf  th.™  k  l-  j  ,i  .  ^.'    °*' 

opinions,  nor  for  anv  of  them  /^Wk      ;k      I°'°"'  ""'  '°'  '•■«■' 
bSt  for'the  calraUve t^Lt^v"  t^^  ttrtffi:/^!^ 

'  SoottwT,  «L  t  p.  ,36. 
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ttey  ahaU  openly  confess  their  fault,  and  thereby  do  what  in  them 
lies  to  remove  the  scandal  they  have  given."  ' 

One  of  Cennick's  followers  said  :— 

'"It  is  our  holding  election  which  is  the  true  cause  of  vour 

^Wi^^th  ?^  f-  7''«™/'?  ?=-«'«>  Predctinarians  in  ou 
societies,  both  in  London  and  Bristol,  nor  did  I  ever  vet  nut 
one  out  of  either  be^uso  he  held  that  opinion.'  '  WeU '  s^M 
etrvi'l^d'  yr^^t'^'^J^P  ™'  ^^''"J''™  condition  yiuwll 
hr7Z  1,  P   ''..  "■■•    ^"""'"^   ^  y™   did   before.'  ' 

brother  has  wronged  me   much,'  replied  Wesley,  'but  h 
not  say,     I  rej^nt.'' '     •  Unless  in  not  speaking  ii  your  dele    . 

?w  a"°'  .^."""'  ""'?  ^    ™"««'J  y°»    "t    all.-    said    Cenniok' 

Nothing  then  remains    it  seems,'  said  Wesle^,    'but  tor  each 

to  choose  which  society  he  pleases.'"        ,  uut  lor  eacu 

Whitefleld  landed  from  America  shortly  afterwards 
He  was  burdened  with  financial  difficulties  cheated  by  hS 
orphan  house  m  Geor^U,  and  he  was  suffering  from  a  tern 
porary  loss  of  populartty  His  mood  was  bitfer  HetoU 
Wesley  they  preached  two  different  Gospels;  therefore  he 
would  not  join  h.m,  but  would  public^  preach  agains? 
him,  if  ever  he  preached  at  all  again,  if  he  ha?  ever 
promised  not  to  do  this,  it  was  "du?  to  human  weakneL" 
and  he  was  now  of  a  more  heroic  temper 

.nrfT/?.™'^?''^  ^^^7'^\  ?''«  ^^°  fri^"-!'  g"w  bitter, 
and  the  dispute  wandered  into  sad  realm*-the  numter 
of  candles  burned  at  Bristol,  the  quality  of  the  furnkure 

^w'w^'  ^^r"""'  "^-^  ^o  y°»  /""Igo  -ne  this"" 
o^ked  Wesley-'  a  garret  m  which  a  bed^is  pfaeed.  Is  this 
the  voice  of  my  brother,  my  son,  WhitefielJ  ? " 

Whnoheid  told  Wesley  in  reproachful  accents,  "infidels 

Ar-^L  f"-^  ""  y"^""  ='<'«  of  '•'^  q"««ti<»>-  Deists 
Arians,  Sopimans  arraign  God's  sovereignty  and  stand 

AfJ^I  r^'f"'  J.'=<'<""?'i«n-"  It  needs  no  particular 
degree  of  scholarship  to  ^now  that  "Deists,  ArWs  and 
hoomians     believe  in  no  redenjption  at  all;  that  all  are 

fc&for":™""""'"^-    ^"'  ^"""•"^•''P  "-  -' 
Perhaps  neither  party  in  this  groat  debate  looked  at 
'  Southey,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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the  strong  poiut  in  his  opponent's  position.  Here  is  the 
fact  which  makes  the  tragedy  of  the  universe,  and  steu.s 
to  impeach  either  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  God- 
some  of  His  creatures  are  in  open  quarrel  with  His  laws.' 
They  love  what  He  hates,  and  hate  what  He  loves-  and 
bemg  in  quarrel  with  His  universe,  they  must  perish 
Now,  any  system  of  theology  is  bound  to  supply*^  some 
explanation  of  this  gnm  and  dreadful  fact. 

Coleridge  supplies  a  characteristically  vague  answer- 
an  answer  which  is  not  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty' 
but  a  night  from  It : —  •" 

"In  the  question  of  Election  relatively  to  the  Divine  Elector 
we  have  only  to  challenge  the  judicial  faculty  as   incompetent 

incapabUity  of  the  human  understanding  to  present  the  idea  to 
.  »», ■'  .'"'"y  ".  »nd  the  consequent  necessity  it  is  under 
of  substituting  anthropomorphic  conception,  determined  hy  acci- 
dent of  place  and  time  (pre,  pori, /utui-um-heforc,  after,  to  come) 
a.  feeble  analogies  and  approximations.  Having  thus  disqualified 
^-  i.^  r.i^  that  ,8  to  judge,  and  the  premises  that  are  to 
be  judgei*  of,  the  conclusion  perishes  per  almrtem."  ■ 

This,  of  course,  is  noi,  a  solution  of  the  problem  but 
ao  announcement  that  it  is  insoluble.  Human  reason 
Coleridge  says,  m  effect,  is  incompetent  to  try  this 
case.  It  has  no  oflSce  in  a  realm  so  high !  What  is  this 
o"' »  pfoolamation  of  the  bankruptcy  of  reason  ? 

Whitefield's  Calvinism  had,  in  one  sense,  a  noble  root 
It  sprang,  m  part,  at  least,  from  humility.  He  had  so 
overwhelming  a  consciousness  of  personal  ill-desert  that 
It  seemed  incredible  that  any  act  or  condition  of  his  own 
Ji'Ju-  i'^j*"  element  in  his  acceptance  with  God.  But 
Whitefield  was  driven  into  naked  rialvinism  by  one 
dreadful  and  what  seemed  flawless,  bit  of  logic.  To  sav 
.that  God  willed  to  .save  a  man  who,  visibly  was  not 
saved,  meant  that  God  had  suffered  moral  defeat  in  His 
own  world  I  It  was  to  deny  His  omnipotence.  "How 
conld  all  be  universally  redeemed,"  lie  asked  "  if  all  are 
not  universally  saved?"  Whitefield  preferred  to  sav 
God  ■woiUd  not  save,  rather  ,than  that  He  anUd  not. 
*  Soathey,  vol.  i.  p.  aa?. 
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Calvin  himself  calls  this  doctrine  "  trcnendum.  hmrea- 
aum,  incomprehenaibile:  et  vermimum.  "  And  it 
was  "venssimum"  because  to  deny  it  seemed  the  denial 
of  God  s  ommpotenoe. 

But  Wesley,  with  nobler  logic,  refused  to  save  God's 
omnipotence  at  the  cost  of  HU  moral  character.  It  were 
SSJf -'?,,o«?y  His  omnipotence  than  His  goodness! 
Wlutefield's  doctnne  coulcf  only  be  true  on  tfie  th«.A' 
that  nght  and  wrong  are  not  changeless,  universal  and 
eternal,  runnmg  through  all  the  ranis  and  orders  of  the 
universe  up  to  G^  Himself,  of  whose  character  they  are 
the  toanscnpt.  But  «  it  thinkable  that  a  lie,  if  only 
W^fi,!  a'  "  ^  ^I^  as  truth;  that  what  would  bi 
hateful  and  cruel,  if  found  in  human  conduct,  becomes 
admirable  and  good  u  it  is  only  God's  act  I  That  is  t^ 
unsettle  all  morality  I    As  Miss  Wedgwood  puts  it  :— 

-™!i'S''l^°™i''.^'''*  v*""  ?°"  '"'*™'  '0  ">«  Glod  of  the  CalTinUts 
would  be  a  father  who  chose  out  certain  of  his  children  to  be 

nCM,  to  be  brought  up  there;  and  who  afterwards  took  an  active 

J.  11.  **"«  v"""  ^y^"  8*""™-  ^"d  y«'  """  "to  would 
have  died  any  number  of  deaths  themselves  to  save  one  soul  from 
hell  have  regarded  the  decree  by  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  human  race  was  devoted  to  hell  before  the  world  began  not 
merely  with  reverent  awe,  but  with  delight."  i 

But  did  Wesley's  theology  save  God's  character  at  the 
expense  of  His  omnipotence?  Assuredly  not  1  The  kev 
to  the  problem  lies  m  the  very  nature  of  moral  goocf- 
ness  Itself.  Moral  freedom  is  the  essential  condition  of 
moral  character.  Goodness  means  the  choice  of  obedi- 
ence when  disobedience  is  possible.  And  when  God 
created  morJ  ohara-iter  He  took  the  tremendous  and 
inevitable  risks  of  that  great  act.  In  the  realm  of  moral 
ohwacter  omuipotence  has  no  office;  and  God  has  set 
us  m  that  high  km^dom.  But  this  represents  not  the 
imitation  omnipotence,  but  only  its  self-imposed 

"mught,  conscience,  will— to  make  them  aU  thine  own 
He  rent  a  pillar  from  th'  eternal  throne. 


'  Wedgwood,  n  23a 
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Made  in  His  image,  thou  mjut  nobly  dare 
The  thorny  crown  of  sovereignty  to  wear, 
^mk  not  too  meanly  of  thy  low  estate ; 
Thou  hast  a  choice;  to  choose  is  to  create." 

Kje  denial  of  this  truth  robs  aU  moral  terms  of  their 
sigmfacanoe,  and  we  must  reconstruct  human  langui^^ 

the   impulse   towards   lust   or   purity,   towards   love   or 

fo'r"thTn"h''"'''  }''  ^''}'^  u*""  P^«°  if  what^l  uThe?e 
for  the  phraseology  of  either  praise  or  blame?    AiuJ  how 

tToLlT"  '"  ■?■*''  \°"'y  ''«  '^^<^-  *"'  "  ""^ohkie 

iZT!  maSr  "  """«''  "'  ^""'"'^  *''''=•'  ^  -' 

We  do  not  saje  the  moral  character  of  God  by  denvine 

giilt  of  human  sm  to  God  Himself.    He  is  its  author! 

as  weU  as  the  samt ,  the  betrayer  as  well  as  the  marTy? 

thr^nJi  Jhu  P'V"'"^?  H''  °*°  creatures  with  wrath 
through  al  the  chambers  of  His  universe,  and  all  the 
T'  1^"  «'«™'?y.  for  being  what  He  made  them 
We  may  vary  Calvm's  dreadfuf  epithets.  This  dootS 
sissiSS^?^'^'  *°'^**^>  i^x^prehmime,  et  fal- 
It  is  certain  that  in  human  society  we  must  act  on 
the  theory  that  men  are  responsible  for  their  acta  and 

hen    n^   nn'/°l'  °°  """  ':^«°'y;  ^'"l  if  i'»  "»'  true, 
then   not   only   human   society,   but   the   whole    morJ 

anTfnTnw"' "  'j"'^'  ""  "  ""•  ^^  ?«odness  U  com^S^ 
and  nvo  untary,  it  ceases  to  be  gooaness;  and  compelled 

a^?h„  J,  "J'^'■y  ""  'H  ''"'""'  conscience,  with  its  utmost 
authority,  declares  to  be  no  sin.  The  th;ory  that  denies 
this  IS  in  conflict  with  the  surest  and  deepest  iudement 
of  Ae  human  soul.  No  I  God  has  set  upTi  th^e  ?um^ 
soul  the  august  faculty  of  a  free  moral  w'^^U;  a  will Th^ 
has  power  to  say  -yes"  or  "no"  to  Himse  f    And  the 

it^here      ^   '^  "  *'"  "  "">  '"^'^y  "^  *«  "^^""e 
The  general  conscience  of  the  race,  we  haye  said,  hu 
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dreadful  theologj^         *^  Whitefields  perversa  and 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ONFALL   OF   THE  BISHOPS 

In  a  famous  passage  Macaulay  discusses  the  use  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would  have  made  of  Wesley.  Rome  cer- 
tainly knows  the  value  of  enthusiasm,  and  has  the  art 
of  using  enthusiasts.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  strange 
arrest  which  fell  upon  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  that  while  Northern  Europe  became  Protestant, 
Southern  Europe  remained,  and  remains,  Roman  Catholic  ? 
The  explanation,  of  course,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  emer- 
gence of  the  great  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Ignatius 
Loyola  is  the  champion  Rome  evolved  against  Luther. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  fanatical  type,  and  the 
Roman  Church,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  him,  found  a 
use  for  him  ;  permitted  him  to  create  an  Order,  and  turned 
him,  and  it,  into  the  most  formidable  of  weapons  against 
its  enemies.  "  At  Rome,"  says  Macaulay, "  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  would  have  been  given  a  place  in  the  calendar 
as  St.  Selina  ;  Johanna  Southcote  would  have  founded  an 
order  of  barefooted  Carmelites;  Mrs.  Fry  would  have  been 
the  first  .superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of  the 
Gaola"  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford  would  have  headed  a 
secession ;  John  Wesley  at  Rome  would  have  become  the 
first  General  of  a  new  Society  devoted  to  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  Church. 

This  is  one  of  those  easy  and  picturesque  generalisa- 
tions which  are  the  charm — and  the  peril — of  iBlacaulay's 
historical  writiugs.  Loyola  was  a  Spaniard,  a  fanatic;  a 
soldier  with  an  intellect  as  narrow  and  as  hard  as  his  own 
sword.  Wesley  was  an  Englishman,  a  scholar,  a  logician, 
a  saint.  The  two  men  under  no  conditions  couM  have 
exchanged  parts.  The  Church  of  Rome,  moreover,  is  a 
spiritual  despotism.  In  the  Order  of  Jesus,  its  highest 
expression,  slavery  is  crystallised  into  a  system.  The 
Church  and  the  Order  correspond  to  each  other;   for 
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in  itsJoctriL.  aLVteJ^al^eall^^e^^^^^^^ 

and  Its  services.    WhitpfioW  ifi,-  ■'■"""" '""^  "s  ritual 

unsurpassed  gifts  of  leadership.  Charles  We^^T,  ^^ 
of  the  immortal  hvmn-wrifpr«  nf  ,h^  nu  .  ..™'®y  |?  one 
What  Pl„„„i, "  •  ■'^CV    '""?'•'  O'  the  Christian  reliir  on 

itslL'a?ai*t^ml°fchef  11  ,°u^™t'  ''^  ■*•"' 
of  themseTves,  into  "schUS-f  S  we™ 'iS  Xn 
cliildren,  bapti»d  at  its  font,  fed  at  its  Table   tau^h?Tn 

rfredTh""-and  r'^'^  "T  -«^-  «ducatWem 
orwmedthi     ,  and  then— cast  them  out  I 

Wewman  s  pathetic  cry  when  ho  finally  broke  with  th„ 
Anglican  Church  is  stilf  remembered.  'Vh  my  Mothe,! 
whence  is  this  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  good  thS^jZSd 
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upon  thee  and  canst  not  keep  them,  and  bearest  children 
yetdarest  not  own  them?  ...  How  h  it  that  whatever 
IS  generous  m  purpose,  and  tender  or  deep  in  devotion, 
thy  flower  and  thy  promise,  falls  from  thy  bosom  and 
to  no  hope  withm  thine  arms?"  With  better  title 
words     *°  ^^'"""'  ^«»^«y  "'gl^'  •'ave  written  those 

whTm?  w  T  "^"'^  n""-  '■»1"'='»'".  compelled  steps  by 
which  Wesley  formally  separated-or  prepared  hik  fol- 
twu.t  separation-from  the  Anglican  Church  will  be 
told  later.    But  there  is  already  visible,  at  this  early  stage 

h.^lt  ^  understand  the  new  movement;  a  hopeless 
.^-  ..  ITO^^'^f't  it;  »  mood  of  angry  suspicion 
about  It,  which  swiftly  hardened  into  disliEe:  and  even 
grew  fierce  with  hate.  ■■  We  cannot  but  regard  you  "  wrote 
one  of  the  Anglican  leaders  of  that  day! "  as^our  m»? 
dmgerous  enemies."  And  yet  the  Church  of  that  day 
i„fi^T°^  enemies-gigantic  national  vices,  a  triumphant 
mfidehty.  a  spiritual  indiiierenoe  that  lay  like  an  Mt- 
arotio  frost  on  a  whole  people. 

The  Fellows  of  Magdalen  required  candidates  for  uni- 
vereity  prizes  to  sign  a  paper  renouncing  "the  practice 
and  principles  of  the  people  called  Methodists."  fesho™ 
levelled  their  charges  at  tlie  unfortunate  Methodists.  Tfie 
clergy  not  seldom  inspired,  and  sometimes  even  publicly 
kd,  the  mobs  against  them.  They  were  forbiiden  tb 
preach  under  Church  roofi,  and  then  treated  as  criming 
because  they  preached  under  the  open  sky.    "  Thev  thrust 

Se'caTs:  :^z^^  ^-'«^-  ^-' '"» --p'^ 

Wesley  and  his  comrades,  on  their  part,  had  at  first 
an  almost  passionate  eagerness  of  obidience.  It  was 
oiily  when  ecclesiastical  obedience  meant  disobedience  to 
some  spiritual  obhgation-when  the  lower  duty  was  S 
conflict  with  the  higher-that  a  breach  occurred.  "Sere 
mZ^^Tn  *«<"'"?' »f  »n  interview  betwi:.t  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  two  Wesleys.    Gibson,  as  we 

diJn™    'f*^X.?"'.i  "^  "  f"--  'yP«  °f  '»>«  Haniveri^ 
l.nr,°*^t"'*'   ■^^y'."   8*oI«   a  poUtician-he   m» 

M^if^^^"™  'i.'''"  "fop*"  "f  ^"'Pol*.  'he  Primi 
Mmuteiwa  man  who  oared  much  for  seiular  peuw  ml 
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little  for  spiritual  ideals.    Each  of  the  brothers  had  hU 

spcial  dithoulty  to  submit  to  the  Bishop.    John  Wesley 

.".graver  spirit  of  the  two,  his  mindful!  of  the  ne^ 

whether  ^1*°"""  .""/""""^  '°  ''"•  '«'''«<'  ^^  ^'^^"V 
7ult^^if  preachefa  sermon  to  one  of  his  societies, 
rwL»  w  ""?  *  •=''°7«''"<''e.  "nd  so  made  it  illegal 
ar^Ti  L  ,1f' y'  k'"*^'-  *«  }^'^^  Churchman,  began^to 
argue  for  the  rebaptizing  of  Dissenters.  And  his  loeic 
was  resistless  ,  If  the  fligh  Church  theory  is  traelS 
bapt  sm  carries  with  it  such  tremendous  consequences 
Z,ll  J''  '"  T''  '^'P''"'^  ?°  ">«  "Sht  set  of  fingers  being 
brnK;:;^7H'  T  r  T'^'PPy  Dissontor-s  saTvation  tf 
"sC  ^^        ^""''.   ^^v,"'f  P"""'*'  of  rebaptizing  him  ? 

..f^J!„  ?1™™™;"   ^^"^^^  W«^'«y  told    his  khop 
were  not  the  same.  ^--o^vj,, 

..i?i"  looked  at  the  two  brothers  with  alarm,  and 
satisfaed  neither  of  them.  An  eighteenth-century  b  shop 
was  required,  no  doubt,  like  modirn  bishops,  to  walk  on 
a  tight  rope  with  much  anxious  balancing;  but  Gibson 
was  only  tte  Lord  Melbourne  of  a  century  later  in  la™ 

eLnrZd""*K'"MTv.'"'-  ¥^  r'^""^  about^verything™ 
expressed    by    Melbourne's    famous    question f   "Can't 

n  "L'^V""" '  .  '^''T  y°"''g  men  Vere  enthusiasts; 
^enJnf  T?  T"  ^>t  °°«  deadly  and  unforgivable 
bf Ziltv  "t^  ""'  «'?^'«™*- century  divine^  could 
^1  t?^T;  r  1  "f  *  '^.'"?  •"  ''''^PO'-  of  it  affected 
aU  the  Anghcan  leaders  of  that  day  as  a  sudden  rise  in 

X>  w™T*'"  '°,«?'-  ''^'""  »  company  of  architects 
who  had  just  succeeded  m  raising  a  palace  of  ice.    It  was 
a  secret  omen  of  swift-coming  and  inevitable  ruin  I 
The    Church  of  England,  moreover,  is  a   bundle  of 

tan,°.  fb„  TK-^P™""'?-  l"  "•«  ^""'''y  "f  their  con- 
tents, the  Thirty-nine  Articles  resemble  the  sheet  Peter 
saw  in  ^sion  let  down  from  heaven.  Now  enthusiasm  is 
always  fatal  to  compromise.  So  the  Articles  were  for 
the  clergy  of  that  day,  either  attenuated  into  metaphors 
or  frozen  mto  icicles.  But  Methodism  offered  them  the 
startling  apparition  of  these  same  Articles  suddenly  be- 
come alive,  translated  out  of  decorous  abstractions  into 
^lklL''?v,l"f '  ^-'i"?  the  gaols,  preaching  in  the  fields, 
tftlkmg  the  language  of  the  common  people.    And  the 
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leaders  of  the  new  movement,  when  bishops  frowned  on 
them,  church  doors  were  shut  aguinst  them,  and  the 
synabols  of  Christ's  death  were  refused  to  them  instead 
of  betakmg  themselves  out  of  the  Cliurch  and  turning 
Dissenters,  msisted  on  stopping  insido  it,  and  even  6n 
trying  to  mend  it  I    "  You,"  cried  the  exasperated  divines 

mu  '  ^^'  "  "*  """' '""''  dangerous  enemies." 
.  The  Anglican  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
in  brief  a  sort  of  theological  Sargasso  Sea.  On  its  weedy 
and  tideless  waters  institutions  and  articles  tioated  as 
wrecks  Hoat  in  those  '«pid  latitudes.  The  movement 
originated  by  Wesley  and  his  fellows  resembled  a  Gulf 
htream  set  suddenly  flowing  through  the  stagnant  depths 
a  gale  of  bracing  northern  air  suddenly  blowing  across 
the  moveless  atmosphere,  much  to  the  disturbance  of 
au  the  weed-grown  hulls  floating  peacefully  there 

On  the  part  of  the  Anglican  Church  there  was  no 
Jormal  act  of  expulsion  registered.  But  there  was  a 
wordless,  a  more  than  half  unconscious,  but  a  final  re- 
jection of  the  new  spiritual  movement  and  all  it  meant  • 
a  rejection  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  tragical 
chapters  m  the  history  of  that  Church.  And  that  re- 
jection. It  IS  clear,  was  duo  to  a  fundamental  discord  of 
temper,  the  mevitable  and  eternal  quarrel  betwixt  fire 
and  ice. 

Fom-  bishops  have  won  an  evil  fame  ;or  themselves  bv 
Uieir  dealings  with  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys.  Gibson 
iJishop  of  London,  began  by  being  politely  tolerant  of  the 
new  movement,  and  ended  by  throwing  his  whole  weight 
mto  the  scales  against  it.  He  published  a  notable  trtct 
against  the  Metliodists,  in  ■  hich  he  laments  through 
whole  pages  that  the  Methodists  declined  to  emigrate 
from  tbe  Established  Church.  The  Act  of  Toleration 
ot  1689,  exempted  from  certain  penal  statutes  persons 
who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  any 
person  who  desired  to  acquire  tlie  most  rudiraentarv 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  act  had  to  pay  the  price  of 
declaring  himself  a  Dissenter.  But  the  Methodists  refused 
to  label  themselves  with  that  title.  They  crowded  to  the 
services  of  the  Church.  They  thronged  to  the  Communion 
table  in  such  numbers  that,  as  Gibson  lamented  almost 
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"  ha.e  h.d  t^rbo  dnc^  Jp"  :^h'  in'.h'^t  m'^'^'K"*"''?' 
open  places,  and  bv  DubM/.^„    ."     *  ^^^^^  ""^  o""" 

bUhop  complained  fb^  f '  j ''  *""■  ■"  *■«  ""ious 
"the  rabble."  and  no  desire  o  b1'°L^  rthT„?«*'  ^"^ 
in^L^-UTnf  a%ernef  F^'*™  ^'- 

in  general,  but  nowhere  i"  ?.'"■"%*'?'"'?««'*  "^enrwhere 
Methodists  aetuairy  tau^htP?bi  •  "'^-I^'K  "'^  ''^'"''ed 
the  Holy  Spirit  worked  in  ^Hi  -^"l'*""  ,'^™'™«  '>>«t 
fested  riis  influence  at  olrH^.I"^"*'  *>"''•  ""^  "»°!- 
answered  the  bS^Ter/hlp^Uy  :_"''"''''''•    ^''''«««1'* 

And  where  then  is  the  abJurtitv  ?f  „  "  °"\  l«rticuhir  action » 

»j?s„^(  '^  iSr3?ir-'- -" 

ordained  me  priest,  say  unto  n,^'^.  ^-  "'  ?^'""<"^'.  when  he 
now  eon,n>it  J  nutiTh'ee  by  the  imS^iZ  '?™  "i"  t'^  °'"»' 
i»  not  this,  my  Lord  a  reaMn«lli    "^  ?  ""  hands'?    And 

commission  I  inul  bTZ^^!  '"^f"'  ""If  I  «'  t.y  a  divine 
I^niship  ordains  act'o^/h;'.'^!!"^^:^  ""<""  '<"" 

had^p^bliS^"^ ;a'S,?tt  """^^  t'-  «'■  P-'-'. 
declaring  that  the*^  Methorfil  P*"""'  °^  ^''  '^i™^**" 
remainsV  P  etrand  devot "  Tn™,,.  '°°''^«  ™'  'he 
meaning."  Sveslev  who  wl  ,  ""'  *'^''''  »"d  ''ell- 
attacic  on  the  pralic.^^  resTofv"^'  TfiV^  '"  ""y 
unfortunate    prebend   with   ,Lf'  """>  ^'"  "P""  '»>« 

thunderbolt.    "The  people "'chnl^h^  *"?  ""?»"'    "^   « 
B  people,    thurch  wrote,  "went  on  in 

'  Wedgwood,  p.  305. 
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«  quiot  and  regular  practice!  of  their  duty  before  you 
deluded  them."    Wesley  replies :— 

"  Let  na  bring  this  question  into  aa  narrow  a  compans  a«  iioMiWe 
Let  u«  go  no  further  as  to  time  than  seven  ye  ira  im»t,  as  tn  place 
than  London  and  the  part  adjoining,  as  t  ,.  ,„,  than  you  and 
me,  Ihonias  Churi-h  preaching  one  doctr'.,  ii  '..ealey  the  other. 
Now  then,  let  us  consider  with  meeknr^^  an  '  ir  -rh--  h  ■  ^^^a 
the  consequences  of  each  doctrine.  I  f<'&  c.l  -  a  to  j,.  .-..J  ■'  he 
secret  of  your  heart  how  many  sinne-  .11  hi\j  ■  n  ■..■rt  u  i-- '  .1 
By  their  fruits  we  iihaU  know  th'  1,  Ji.  his  t.^t  ,et  then  a 
tried.  How  many  outwardly  a',.l  oa'.'.i..ally  witv  J  men  ' 
you  brought  to  uniform  habits  n,  ou'uii  hulues.''  Ti  m 
a?rful  thought.  Can  you  instan'  in  a  h.  >!  ei  r.  1  uv  ?  In 
twenty!  In  ten  I  If  not,  taki  ..  ,-.l  m m  yn,  ;,lf  and  «>  vnur 
doctnne.  It  cannot  be  that  both  ar  ■  vigh»  >,  f,  r;  ,j.  Com  ■  Jer 
now  (I  would  not  speak,  bat  I  dare  not  rurau. ,  *';at  h  .e  h-en  the 
conuequences  of  even  my  preaching  the  nth,-  Imtri.  '  1/  the 
fruits  shall  we  know  those  of  whom  I  :i  i  .  1  iha  ^1  id  of 
witnesses  who  at  this  hour  experience  the  Juluiqi.  1  preach  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  habitual  drunkard  that 
was,  IS  now  temperate  in  all  things.  The  whoremonger  now  flees 
fornication.  He  that  stole  steals  no  more,  but  works  with  his 
hands.  He  that  has  cursed  or  swore,  perhaps  at  every  sentence, 
.has  now  learned  to  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  unto 
Him  with  reverence.  These  are  demonstrable  facta.  I  can  name 
the  men,  with  their  several  places  of  abode."  ' 

Wesley  usually  treated  bishops  with  respect,  but  a 
later  charge  of  Bishop  Gibson,  written  in  1747,  roused  his 
indignatioa  He  accused  Wesley  of  teaching  that  favoured 
a  low  type  of  morality,  and  charged  his  clergy  to  warn 
mwikind  in  general  again.st  the  Methodists.  Wesley 
replied  in  words  which  vibrato  with  a  grave  and  noble 
indignation : — 

■  A^j."  "^  *"  *''^'  "'  ^^  Church  of  Christ,  one  of  the  stars 
in  God  a  nght  hand,  calling  together  all  the  subordinate  pastors, 
for  whom  he  is  to  give  an  account  to  God,  and  directing  them 
in   the   name    of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the  First 
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Begotten  from  the  dead,  the  Prinra  nf  tl,.  i  •  ,    . 

how  to  make  full  proof  of  l^^mu-v  .hat'T.,"'  ""JT^ 
from  the  blood  of  lu  men  •  how  to  Zd't^rfl  ^  ^'?f^.'*  '™ 
He  hath  pun=ha«d  witTHi.  oZn'^bf^  r'""!' tialn^ti,:'^* 

of  the"Go?;:;'otchruu''ir't!.'"""p^"'  ™  °"'« --- 

who  flung  de^-ctl  S'ro  ten  eZ"a  IhTw  tj^"" 
not  with  those  who  assailed  Krfl^eta  w^tt  'f''"'"^''". 
or  even  serious  rebuke."    The  oartioX  J  m  "«"?'«'>'«. 

to^wJ^^'-"^  '""^  Whitefield  replied  to  Bishop  Lavinc 
ton,  Wesley  in  a  tone  of  severity  Whitetipld  in  .  ,,* 
note;  and  for  once  Whitefield  p^veS  the  more  fid"" 
weannn'^t"'"'-     «™"??«««  *«  Sometimes  a  more  eieo^vo 

gn.^^sh-Lv-^nsr^rjsttsS^ 

*  Wedgwood,  p.  310. 
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demned  Wesley  and  Whitefield  would  have  smitten  with 
equal  fury  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Bishop  Home,  of  Norwich,  showed  a  better  temper 
than  his  brother  bishops,  but  his  logic  was  as  feeble  Mid 
as  strange  as  theirs,  and  his  dislike  of  Methodism  as 
acute.  In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Unirersity  of 
Oxford  he  charged  "  the  new  lights  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  Foundry"  with  evil  teaching  as  to  faith  and  lax 
teaching  as  to  morality.  "  Have  you  ever  read,"  Wesley 
replied, "  the  writings  of  which  you  speak  ? "  As  a  matter 
ot  fact  Home  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  read 
Wesley's  writings  before  replymg  to  them.  For  Honie 
as  for  many  other  disputants,  the  business  of  refuting 
his  opponent's  opinions  was  made  much  easier  by  taking 
tlM  precaution  of.  omitting  to  know  what  they  were 
"Had  you  only  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  one  tract 
—the  'Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion,'"  said 
Wesley,  "you  would  have  seen  that  a  great  part  of  what 
you  alhrm  is  what  I  never  denied."  And  ho  proceeded 
to  show,  what  indeed  was  obvious,  that  all  he  taught 
was  found  m  the  Articles  and  in  the  Bible. 

Warburton,  the  great  literary  bully  of  his  day  fell 
upon  the  Methodists  with  a  bliidgeon.  Warburton  was 
by  original  profession  an  attorney,  a  calling  for  which 
nature  plainly  intended  him,  but  iU-fortune,  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  Church,  made  him  a  bishop;  though 
Ue  Quineey  suggests  that  Waiburton's  betaking  himsilf 
to  long  Sleeves  and  an  apron  saved  the  twelve  judges  of 
that  day  from  being  driven  mad  by  his  amazing  gifts 
of  angrv  controversy.  Bentley  dismissed  Warburton's 
scholarship  by  saying  that  he  was  "a  man  of  monstrous 
apatite  but  bad  digestion";  and  a  competent  critic  has 
sutficiently  descrilwd  his  controversial  style  by  sayine 
that  Warburton's  stock  argument  is  a  threat  to  cuded 
any  one  who  disputes  his  opinion. 

Warburton's  arrogance  soured  to  strange  altitudes  His 
creed,  says  Leslie  Stephen,  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
words,  "  There  is  but  one  Go<l,  and  Warburton  is  His 
attorney-general!"  Ho  led  for  years  "the  Ufe  of  a 
terrier  in  a  rat  -  pit  worrying  all  sorts  of  theological 
vermm.       It  was  his  agreeable  habit   to  describe  hi« 
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S°Th«  ^  '\^?'f  «»./Il«  most  contemptible  for  their 
tacts,  the  most  mfemal  for  their  moraik"  And  thS 
toner  m  long  sleeves  and  episcopal  apron  trel?^  5.e 

cU«d  that  ^^  H  1  ^*^?5T  "5*?  ,"»  »"«««'i-  He  de- 
^oaion  nf  «  '^^P"""  ^"^  '^'«"°d  His  office  whe- 
tne  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  It  was  mere 
fanaticism  to  claim  the  enlightenii  grace  of  t3  sSir^ 
m  modem  days;  as  if.  WarfurtoTfhS.t  SS 
S    A  "?«!^^i."'«    ^"'her  assistance  of  the  Hdy 

m  \ioa  fell  upon  John  Wesley  personally.  He  was 
cowardly,  he  was  false,  he  was  viidSive;  he  chaUenJ^ 
persecution  and  then  ran  away  from  it;  he  wa^  a  m^^ 

Suld  find  tr"^  'Y  "  "*°P  "^  '*>«  Anglican  Church 
could  find  to  expend  on  a  son  of  that  Church  who  was 

W^om  l'  ^         "  '°^''  ""^  "°""=°  '"'o  Christ's 

"Who  reads  these  faded  pamphlet,  ana  letters  in  which 

vl^r^^V^^  ?r?  "V"-""^  '^^  long-de"d  contro 
versies  finds  himself  irresistibly  on  Weslly's  side;  and 
this  is  not  merely  because  he  writes  betterWlUh  em- 

&tenZ'',r"r'"S  •°8'°''"'^  *»"«  himseTf  with  a 
f  hLw^^  .*r  '^'l°PP°Sents.  He  dwells  visibly  on 
a  higher  level  than  thev.  H«  represents  a  different  ra 
igious  chmate  Here  Ts  a  man  who  sees  the  rea"  end 
for  which  all  Church  machinery  exists;  and  he  wfl  not 
«M3rifice  those  great  ends  for  some  small.  irreleva^J-no 
to  say  impertment-question  of  machinery.     For  hfm 

MnlrSt'/  '  T^  ''  T™  *'"'  ">«  "neansf  and  noblS' 
Moorfieds,  where  such  vast  open-air  crowds  hung  ,,„ 
Wesleys  preaching  happened  to  bo  in  the  ecclesiastica" 
parish  of  a  certam  Dr.  feuoUey,  otherwise  quite  unCwn 
mu.h  nfT-  "1''  "^'  Bifhop  of  London\ho  thougT" 
oute.de  all  the  churches,  wept  rhetorical  tears  throuith 
a  whole  episcopal  charge  over  the  injuries  Dr.  Buckley 
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suffered  by  Wesley  preaching  in  the  open  air  within  the 
bounds  of  his  parish.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from 
Wesley  s  reply : — 

'"ITlere  are,  in  and  near  Moorflelds,  ten  thousand  poor  nonh, 
lor  whom  Chriat  died,  rushing  headlong  into  hell.  Is  Dr.  Bucklej 
the  parochial  minister,  both  willing  and  able  to  stop  thorn?  If 
•o,  let  it  be  done,  and  I  have  no  place  in  these  parts.  I  go,  and 
call  other  sinners  to  repentance.  But  if,  after  all  that  he  has 
done,  and  all  that  he  can  do,  they  are  still  in  the  broad  way  to 
destruction,  let  me  see  if  God  will  put  a  word  even  in  my  mouth." 

Later  will  be  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  the  rela- 
tion betwixt  the  Church  of  England  and  We-sley,  and 
the  events  which  compelled  him  to  form  what  proved 
to  be  a  separate  Church.  But  the  general  attitude  of 
the  Church  towards  the  revival  is  to  lio  judged  by  the 
utterances  of  its  leader.^,  .such  as  we  have  described. 
And  the  example  of  the  bishops  provoked,  as  was  natural, 
rough  imitation.  Bishops  wrote  treatises  against  the 
Methodists;  the  clergy  preached  sermons  against  them; 
the  mob  flung  stones.  Each  class  used  its  own  weapons. 
Lawn  sleeves  in  episcopal  palaces,  when  translated  into 
the  vernacular,  became  mere  mud  and  cudgels.  The 
clergy,  it  may  be  added,  not  seldom  carried  their  hate 
of  the  revival  to  the  .sacramental  table  itself  Thus 
Charles  Wesley  records  in  his  Journal:— 

"Sunday,  July  27.— I  heard  a  miserable  sermon  at  Temple 
Church,  recommending  religioi.  ;ia  the  most  likely  way  to  raise 
«  fortune.  After  it  proclamation  .vas  miide  that  all  should  depart 
who  were  not  of  the  pariah.  While  the  shepherd  was  driving 
away  the  lambs,  I  stayed,  suspecting  nothing,  till  the  clerk  came 
to  me,  and  said,  'Mr.  Heooher  bids  yon  go  away;  for  he  will 
not  give  you  thi'  SacramiMit.'  I  went  to  the  vestry  door,  and 
mildly  desired  Mr.  Beecher  to  admit  me.  Ho  asked,  '  Are  you 
of  this  jKirishr  I  answered,  'Sir,  yon  see  I  am  a  clergyman.' 
Dropping  his  first  pretence,  he  charged  iiio  with  roliellion  in 
exjioimding  the  Scripture  without  authority,  uiid  said,  in  express 
words,  'I  rejicl  you  from  the  Sacrament.'  1  n'plied,  'I  cite  you 
to  answer  this  bcfo.o  Jesus  Christ  at  '.he  day  of  judgment.'  This 
enraged  him  above  measure.     He  called  out,  '  Here  I  take  away 
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this  rani'     The  constables  were  ordered  to  ultend ;  I  suDim-, 
li^'fr""!"'"'"".?''™'''  "^^^  "»'  Sacrament  by 'force  "b^ 

old^ar'nS-f  i.^  '^"''  ""^"io?  to  human  memory  such 
old  far-o»,  unhappv.  and  now  forgotten,  conflicts  ?'  But 

*rh  WmSJ'i^'i  J,'''''  "i*  '•!«  Moravians,  and  tha 
with  Whiteiield  helped  to  shape  history.  And  the  his- 
tory of  which  the  l^ethodUt  dhurch  tZday  is  the  out- 
Z7gZr      "°'^«™"»d  'i'hout  the  tale  o^f  .Sis  dLpute 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  CONFERENCE 


It  wis  clear,  almost  at  the  first  breath,  that  Wesley's 
work  was  charged  with  strange  forces  and  un;{uessed  pos- 
sibilities, and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  quickly  took  a  great 
scale.  Within  the  brief  period  of  five  years  (1739-44) 
it  was  .visibly  stirring  England.  It  found  everywhere 
bearers  in  multitudes ;  its  converts  were  to  be  counted  by 
thousands.  What  was  in  progress  was  not  so  much  a 
revival  as  a  reUgious  revolution. 

At  this  stage  Wesley  himself  seems  to  become  vaguely 
conscious  of  the  momentum  of  the  forces  stirring  about 
him.  He  sees  new  agencies  springing  to  existence  under 
his  hands.  He  catches  a  dim  and  broken  vision  of  the 
possibility  of  his  work.  And  with  the  true  instinct  of  a 
great  leader  he  sets  himself  to  create  a  sort  of  regulating 
centre  for  the  movement.  It  was  necessary  to  give  clear- 
ness to  its  theology,  method  to  its  zeal,  order  to  its 
energies,  discipline  to  its  results.  Wesley  was  by  natural 
genius  intolerant  of  confusion.  He  must  weave  into  one 
close-knitted,  methodical  plai  all  the  forces  and  agencies 
of  which  he  was  the  personal  centre.  So  on  Juno  25, 
1744,  he  called  his  first  Conference;  a  council  in  which, 
with  a  few  spirits  most  akin  to  his  own,  he  may  formulate 
plans  for  the  spiritual  campaign  now  in  progress. 

It  consisted  of  just  ten  men,  the  two  Wesleys  them- 
selves and  four  other  clergymen  —  Hodges,  rector  of 
Wenvoe ;  Piers,  vicar  of  Bexley ;  Taylor,  vicar  of  Qumtin, 
and  John  Merriton.  To  these  were  added  later  four  lay 
preachers  who  had  uot  the  status  of  ministers — Thomas 
Maxficld,  John  Downs,  Thomas  Uicharils,  and  John  Boimet. 
This  little  company  met  in  the  Foundry.  Its  members 
were,  in  one  sense,  an  unpicturcsquo  group,  and  no  one  at 
the  moment  could  have  discovered  m  their  meeting  any 
special  signifioanca    They  met  under  the  shadow  of  great 
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events      The  country  wiis   at  war  with   Franon      Tha 

rarw£'t"te™n"P?T«'^'"''^'"s!o7ard;cM 
war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  The  Habeas 
S^Halfl',^  suspended  One  Cabinet  w„  toTt^S^ 
to  Its  fall,  another  about  to  be  formed  ^^ 

wereTth»  ^!"  "'°°'«'>'^hen  great  events  of  this  scale 
Sics   thatTbrr"™"*  ""*  "''"''  "'^  >*"»'  "f  "o™!*" 

,^,rf/5  T,  ™^  >.''°"''*  '"«"  »«™  ">ore  insignificant  ^ 
gainering  in  the  Foundry  is  the  most  important  even 
£3rr^n^iSy'^-«-d£^n^ 

iSL^^aSi.ii^toi:rria^-:^-i— 

dTelopJir   ■"""'^"''   ""*    "  P^Phecy  of   its   cot7n| 

fo.md  Its   inspiration   an<l  its  leadeUip  inT  1,ud  of 

tne  hrst  Methodist  Cnterenoo  six  were,  fitly  enouo-h 
Anglican  divines.  li„t  the  "lovenient  wks  destS  to 
run  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Angli.^  'chuVh 

prophetic  fitness,  „f  th„  ton  men  four  were  laTpreaiC 
upon  whose  heads  n,>  ordaining  hand,  had^XTfaid   ' 

by  tifce  "'n  '"'"■■  "T  '"  """  «"t  Conference  oiy 
_Dv   siitlorance.     1  ,n   s,x   olergyinon  met   together  first 

thrt-rrafthlsT-;.f:-:i\s^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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invite  from  time  to  time  su«h  as  wc  think  proper."  Then 
caine  the  question,  "  Which  of  them  shall  we  invite  to- 
w?'  i^*"^  answer  is  thu  four  names  given  above. 
When  the  second  Conference  was  hold  in  Bristol  a  year 
later  It  consisted  again  often  men,  and  of  these  seven 
were  laymen,  and  onu  was  noi  even  a  proacher,  and  never 
became  one.  For  a  wide  space  of  sad  years  in  later  time 
laymen  had  no  place  in  Methodist  Conferences;  but  it 
nmst  never  be  forgotten  that  they  formed  part  of  their 
original  constitution. 

The  Hrst  Conference  makes  its  appearance  amid  the 
fervours  of  a  K'reat  spiritual  work,  and,  a.s  might  be  ex- 
pected, Its  temper  was  intensely  earnest.  Its  earliest 
recorded  resolutions  run : — 

"That  all  things  bo  considered  a."  in  the  immediato  presence  of 
Ood.  That  we  meet  with  single  eve,  and  as  little  children,  who 
have  everything  to  learn.  Thai  every  point  which  is  nroiKieed  may 
neeiamined  to  the  foundation."! 

It  was  asked  again :  '■  How  may  the  time  of  thU 
tyontore^oo  be  made  more  eminently  a  time  of  watching 
unto  prawr  > "  The  answer  is ;  "  i.  While  we  are  con- 
versing, let  us  have  an  especial  care  to  set  God  always 
before  us.  2.  In  the  intermediate  hours,  let  us  visit 
none  but  the  sick,  and  spend  all  the  time  that  re- 
mains in  retirement.  3.  Let  us  therein  give  ourselves  to 
p«yer  for  one  another,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  this  our 

This  Conference  was  plainly  no  mere  debating  so-iety 
II  was  to  work  as  well  ua  argue !  "  j- 

The  lirst  stage  of  the  Conference— it  lasted  f:x  days 
—was  spent  in  very  keen  and  earnest  discussion  of  the 
question  of  "  What  to  teach  1 "  And  who  reads  the  "  con- 
versations'  which  follow,  and  which  range  over  such 
great  subjects  as  justification,  faith,  sancfifioation,  Ac 
might  well  conclude  that  this  lirst  of  all  Methodist 
Conferences  was  setting  out  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  a 
creed  Here  was  a  group  of  divines  painfully  occupied 
in  rediscovering'  Christianity!  But  this  is  not" so.  These 
aeriouB-faced  divines  and  laymen  had  no  theology  which 

'  MjloB,  p.  3«. 
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therein,  we  .hall  h^Zlilyty^  O  Ti  *^' i'  "=  <»"«''»'' 
Jiutification  1    A    Yes     L  ^'        ^'""'  "">  ^nd'tion  of 

•upernaturarElerhl"  ,|!itJtratn^'^f ti"  «°°"f'  "  »  <"""» 
past,  future,  or  .niritual  thinlL  \  ■  '  °'.'?'"K»  "»'  *en  :  i.e.  of 
the  thingfof  G«l      Th'reX  '^  "  V'P'"'"?' "ght  of  oid  and 

Faith-.!  a  ..u,tna.?r:.r'r^«orar2„ded'Gj;  'Th'™  °^ 
•inner  is  convinced  by  the  Holy  Gho>t  .™?™  ",'^-  Then,  a 
gave  Himself  for  me.'  This  is  the  faift  h  ^'l  1°"!^  ™  '""' 
or  p.rdoned  the  moment  h'  receive  *  Cn'f  ^1  ".t"'^"^ 
Spirit  bears  witness,  'Thou  art  mrdon^-     iZfl    }''  i*"  "■""' 

ateLtiLtL^-p  •"  -'''«-  -A*tZ 

It  18  Still  ainusini}  to  nntico  how  t>i»i  «~.f  n    r 
correctness  of  its  own  views :—  ""swer,  as   to  the 

vinis^,''r  W:are^.frSrh;ve""^  ^  ""''"  '"T"^  ^»'- 
towanls  Antinomianism  ,  "Z'tlr.  atid  we'  Le  ■'  ""'  "»"»" 

cletVa^dTe^leaUorXr™*''  '"^  i'^."  """-'  ''« 
It  Hnd»?h„rthe'p  ,d1,  "'has'^u^n'lf^r  '°  ™"'- 
Hireotion.    The  ^.iSts  of ':;;et^err lertht  'o?  dif" 
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recorf°-!^*™  """  ^  ^  emphasised.    So  we  have  a  new 

rJl?'  "^  J""!  '^  *?"■  "'  ""  <^l«'  "»  ^fy  "wr  both  to 
GJvini™  and  AntmomianUmI  A.  Indeed  it  doi. :  a.  it  «« 
wrthm  a  ha.r'»-bre«lth.  So  that  it  ia  altogether  fooliah  and  .inf" 
Wu»  wo  do  not  quite  agree  with  one  or*  the  other,  to  run  from 

graceof  God.     (,)  In  denying  all  natural  free^ll,  and  all  po.™ 

even  for  what  he  doe.  by  the  graee  of  God.  Q.  Wherein  may  we 
come  to  the  edge  of  AntinomianUm  ?  A.  (1)  In  eTaUr/tho 
merit,  and  kve  of  Christ.  (,)  I„  rejoicing  evermore  oVooJ 
f«.th  auper^de  (^t  aside  the  ne«„it/oO  l>oline«  or  good  workM 

Where  eke  in  history  can  we  find  a  company  of  theo- 
logians, just  emerpng  from  a  controversy:  so  honestly 
M.X101JS  to  sober  tlefr  own  views  in  this  wise  fihion^ 
How  intensely  practical,  and  how  closely  personal  S 

trie<l  their  theology,  may  be  judged  from  a  fragment  of 
b1.m'-    '"»'™"»"<"»  i"  the*bonferenoe  of  ""45,  at 

atflStt""  "'  T'^^-J^  °'  "■'''  "^o  righteonsnea.,  ..we  did 
atnrsti  .  .  A.  Thi.  wa.  at  firat  one  of  our  principal  iwinti 
And  It  ought  to  be  so  stUl.  For,  tiU  all  other  foundation. ^ 
overturned  they  cannot  build  upon  Christ  Q.  Did  wo  no.  ,h^ 
pur,««ely  throw  them  into  eonviction.l    Into^.trong  «™l  „  J 

iZl,  iL  7.°?  "^^  '"  ™'"'  'l'™  i-conwlable!  T- 
?„,';..,  '""'"J'^-  f-.We  did,  and  m  we  .hould  do  .  iU 
lor  the  8troDg,.r  the  onviction,  the  .peedier  is  the  deliverance 
Ami  none  ,0  ,o.,n  receive  the  peace  of  CM  a.  those  who  sSilv 
refuse  all  other  couifurt.  Q.  Let  u,  consider  a  ,«rticul„  Zf 
Were  you,  Jonathan  Reeves  before  you  received  the  pe«S"f  G^' 
convm,^  that  notwithsunding  all  you  did.  or  oould'^o  you  w^e 
m  a  sta  0  of  damnation?    J.  R. :  I  „„  convinced  of    .  «  f"uv 

irom  OodJ  J.  R.  :  I  can  have  no  doubt  it  wa,.  Q  What  do 
you  mean  by  a  state  of  damnation?  J.  E ..  A  state  wherein  if  . 
.nan  d,e.,  he  peri.heth  for  ever.     Q.  How  didthi."tl^"e',dl 
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Ood  tm  Chri.t  wfl^veJK  m""i'  ^  ""'  ""'  ■»""  P«<»  of 

Conference  as£:_  ^"   ''*'"^f'-     Thus  the  s^ond 

knew  nothing  of  that  IhZuiLfof  flT.V"'""^  .!'>  ^«  "■=» 

duty  to  obey  a  bishoo  "  *n  U  a'  '  j  ,  f"  it  is  a 
Society  and  its  Offi^rs"  ani  '^'^™^<^  «'  length  "The 
practiiaUy  the  march Worfe«  FJr?J"M?v.'!5  •"'''"'>  "« 
for  aU  time,  the  traML^m^^t„    ^  •  *''',"'°d"'  soldiery 

ject  debated  was  of  what  in«„  i^  „  TTj  , "'  "'"'  »"»- 

ance-the  relation  of^ the  Tw  mr.1  "^/"P''"""  ""Po"- 

direotnei  to  th  A^  osItSr<^"irp*h'S^'« 

attending  both  theW^^^^J^'ZTT  ''^'-  ''^  «"'»'-<■% 
tered  therein.  Q.  What  Zf  Xl  .i,  ° '*°"'"="'" '«'''»°i»- 
«^te  from  the  ChS-,""™  W.  Z  T"  "*"■  "3'-  '^ou 
ha?"  they  have  no  determiL,  ."rt»'nly  ^nnot  t«U.     p^. 

tliey  m«in  *Z,Z^^!TT^,  meaning  u„|e«i  by  the  ChmS. 
of  preaching  f.Cd  ™tXe  'aI^.'  "'  ""■  ^'^Sy  '''■o  .ccu«  S 
from  .h.,,,%  „,«Sni„g  that  "hrch-^k  "'/"  ''"^'°  ""P*™" 
probable  that  your  hearer,  aft^r^j  ""v^  "^'"y-  "J-  I'  i*  "ot 
.«  «o.  and  ^tiea^rtl^'  ^  ^T^T^^O^^i^ 
'  MylM,  p.  4;. 
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distinct  Mctt    A.   1    Wo  arc  iH^^r.uaded   tliat   the  body  of  oiir 

^l  nv^t  ""'■  '  ^^^  '^"•'"  ""t"itli»l*ndi.,g,  either  th^ 
Uiey  wJI  be  thrust  om,  or  that  they  will  leaven  the  whole  Church. 

which  are  8up,«,ed  likely  to  ha|.|K!n  after  our  death.  4.  But  we 
cannot,  with  a  g,.Kl  conscience,  neglect  the  present  op,K>rlunity  of 
»™.g  «.uls  w^hilc  we  live,  for  fear  of  .on«cquence«  which  ™y 
pomibly  or  probably  happen  after  we  are  dead."  1  ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  "surpas*.  for  cool-headed  and  prao- 
ticjj  wisdom  the  words  of  that  closing  resolution 

No  one  can  read  the  minutes  of  that  first  Conference 
without  Boeing  that  already-though  quite  unconsciously 
as  far  as  the  person.,  most  affected  were  concerned— i 
Church,  Binsularl;.  practical  and  complete  in  organi.sation. 

TuTi  T"^"""'^^^-  ^"  ">"  P«"»«nent  features 
ot  Methodist  organisation  are  clearly  visil.le  within  five 
years  of  Wesley  preaching  his  first  open-air  sermon.  That 
hrat  Conference,  for  example,  iwkod  the  question  :  "  What 
officers  belong  to  this  Society?"   and  the  answer  shows 

tZ  ?'*^ib°  hP'""'  r"  ",  "•*'  "'"»«■  '''«  'he  organisa. 
tion  .,.  Methodism.  As  early  as  1747  Wesley  laid  down 
.Rules  for  the  Stewanls  of  tlie  Methodist  Societies  "a^ 
these  are  an  exouisite  refiex  not  only  of  his  business 
sagacity,  but  of^is  consideration   for  the  poor     Thev 

«lum  to  dY    -l^P''^  ^""^"^  ""*  ^^'^'"^  ""'""  °^  *'•'*■ 

"I.  You  are  to  be  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wi«iom 
that  you  may  do  all  things  in  a  nmnner  accep-uhle  to  QcS' 
2.  You  are  w«.kly  to  transact  the  ten,,K,r,il  affairs  „f  the  S-H:ietv' 

tn^r'  ^,  ^^"  ""''„''"'*  "'">'  """^'"'K  «ith  earnest  nraver 
to  God  for  a  bles.,.„g  on  all  y„„r  undertakings.  4.  You  are  t^  I 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  minister,  eithe?  actually  had  or 
reasonably  presuined.  5.  You  are  to  consider  when-ver  you  m»,t 
si  U  ■""■„■  ^'""^'O"'  ^  "'"""■  I'tter  no  railing  w„M 
Speak  as  in  His  presence,  an.l  l„  ,1,.  glory  of  Hi,  great  Nan^' 
6  AVhen  anything  „  debaod,  let  one  at  one.,  stan,!  „p  and  sitak' 
rte  rest  giving  attention.  And  let  him  s,«ak.i„»l  („u,l  enouLh  to 
be  heard  ■„  love  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  ;.  I„  „n  deTtes 
you  are  to  watoh  over  your  spirits,  avoiding,  as  lire,  all  clan-ot; 
'  Mjle.,  p.  47. 
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be  glad  to  come,  even  though  thershouM  »  T"^'  ^''  "■«■" 
yourselves  in  the  place  of  ever^'ptr  „i  /!^^  r*^'  9-  Put 
you  would  God  should  deal  Tth^yo^"  ?    '  ""^  '^"'^  "'«■  ^^  " 

surWvrdttJL^tonteht^an°dS°''T  '""-  -' 
represent  the  swing  of  the  8nirit,?S   ™''5"°g».  ^r  example, 

ous  direction.    Thfy  came  dK^>  P^"'*"'""  *"  a  dan/er- 

and  had  some  of  th^e  mSoh?efe  Tt^^  "''"'  the  confessioW, 

have  disappeared     Butthp^  '     J"    ~°^''*"™»'-    They 

as  Weslefeven  at  ^h  s  trly  Tair '0"/!°'  ^^l'^".'^''"^ 
them,  have  survived  unH  II  ?  ?  ""^  ''"•■''  shaped 
■  icnous  is  the  ConfeTence  S  ""''  -""^  -"o^'  o™" 
-ribed,  A  whole  steXod  of  ZehTon?  ''  ''""  ''«- 
energetic  operation  to-day  •  and  eaohr„™.°-™™f  "^  '° 
.f  not  in  detail,  faithful  to^thTor^trtypr'  "  '"'^'"""^ 

The    Conference,    indeed,    as    a    bit    !f        1    •     • 
machmcrv,  is  nerhans  th^  J^„7^     ■  •     ,    "*    ecclesiastical 
Methodism   h£    3e  ,„    °b    °T^^^  contribution  that 
itself  to-day  w"  W  be  a  mere  kitbk'tf'^-     f"'^'^'''" 
ments  but  for  this  great  oonrt^v  i.""®''"^'^  W- 
symbol  and  the  instrument  of  its  uniti°\  ",.f '  Tl^  '^« 
system    the    Conference   L   the  &■       ^^  Methodist 
Church;  the  instrument  ofVyernment'"fh"''^"'  "^  '^^     ' 
that  co-ordinates  all  the  forcelof  Thf .'  *f  nf^^-^entre 
and  puts  them  under  the  government  of  I"  •""  '"^*°'^'"' 
No  other  council  known  to  Sus  hWorv  S«^''  P'^'PT' 
functions  of  the  Methodist  ChXZce    hi  ."^  V-^^  ">« 
clothed  with  all  the  functionrot^LiisLt  L  ^t    T'°' 
of  administration;  a  court  nf  ^;=„-  i''        ?"■   *  cabmct 
by  which   the  great  swem  of  t^-   v"'   "'^  "'^ohinery 
cLraoteristic  of  the  pastorTte  of'th„  M";r*?''y'„'"l"''''  '' 
is  regulated.    Hidden  in  the  it^l        *f«'.'«'di8t  Churches, 
is  a^Uent,  unplanned    almost  ,*°°^' "•  ""l^ ''«  "dded 
effective  instrument  of 'd?seTline/T^'"''i  ^."'    '"''«' 
all  the  ends  without   the  fo?ms'f  /""',•*''"'''  ''"""' 
and  which  goes  far  to  exnllin  tV,    I  ^^.^'r'Pl'nary  process, 
Methodist  Church  ^        ""^  '^""''"''»'  P""t/of  the 

'  MylM,  p.  36. 
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Methodist  Churches  exist  to-day  under  every  sky  and 
they  are  naturally  affected  in  many  details  by  ticir  sodal 
and  geographical  environment.  In  Great  Britain  for  ei- 
amnre,  the   parent   Conference  itself  runs  som?  risk  of 

anr^n;^  f  ■.r""'-  "'T''"8  °^  """'^y  "  thousand  men. 
all  tramadta  leers,  is  the  worst  instrument  for  the  dis- 
charge of  busmess  the  wit  of  man  ever  invented  or  the 
patience  o  man  ever  suffered.  We  must  go  to  Poland 
with  Its  "hberum  veto"  for  its  analogue.     In  the  BrU^h 

has  'o'bfdol'^  "''"  '^''"''''y  °'  ■'=  ^■"'''^'  the  work 
sllf  „v       .         u^^.™'""'-"'^''''   and  the  Cmference  it- 
self, except  on  broad  matters  of  policy,  is  practically  a 
mere  registering  instrument  for  its  own  comuSttees.   ^his 
13  not  a   wholesome  state  of  things,  for  it  represents  a 
certam  divorce  of  power  from   responsibility  ;'^the  elm 
mittees  have  power  writhoutresponsiJ.ility;  the  Conference 
has  responsibi'lity  without  power.     The  system,  in  a  word 
is  apt  to  becorne  Venetian,  and  to  give%ower  to  a  few 
who  meet  and  decide  without  the  tonic  of  publicity 
Confriil         .  .u^'f^l*^  episcopal  system  modifies  the 
Conference ;  yet  the  bishops  are  the  creation  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  remain  its  servants.    In  Canada  and  Australia 
the  mere  scale  of  geography  has  modified  the  structure  and 
unctions  of  the  Conference.    In  Australia,  for  e.xampk 
the  annual  Conf..renees  are  purely  administrative  bodies' 
The  General  Conlerence.  which  meets  every  four  yeare  Ts 

sokTn^  -f""  ^1y■.^'='^.'^  "  »»"'t  of  review,  an^  is  the 
sole  depository  of  legislative  power.  The  separation  of 
functions  represents,  sc.entificafiy,  the  highest  stages  of  anv 
onanism.  And  in  actual  practice  the  separation  oKhe 
administrative  and  legislative  functions  in  the  Conference 

mo™  Pff  ?•  "",■;  '"""y.  ''"i;Py  '•^'""^-  Adn,inistrationis 
more  elfectiye  than  under  the  old  system;  while  the  fact 
that  legislation  IS  confined  to  a  body  Which  meets  only  onco 
uJ^l'  f '^'•s  has  some  obvious  advantages.  The  oppor- 
lon'TntervTs''"^  '''"'"''""  -l'-™-^  ™"'-  onf/ It 

diti!,lThrMil^''!f-'',''n''  f  K^^gf'T'''-^"!  and  social  con- 
ditions,  the  Methodist  Conference  still  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  providential  impuLs^e  from  which  it  sprang,  aiT  o 
the  masterful  will,  and  the  statesman-like  intellect  of  the 
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great  leader  who  irave  it  form     it  : 

?ociety.  It  is  not\  bit  of  ZSaliH^^'/""^  *  '"'■«  '^«''«»R 
't  is  true,  as  far  a*  the  fi^Sce  '  'h  r™™'-  ^''^'"''" 
the  Church  are  concCTn.d  Z™  ^  ''"'i'""''  interests  of 
partnership  ;  but  speS  tZX\l'^'''  '"^  '"""'««' 
stnotlv  conserved  and  aJ?  tfat  r„7r  ^  ?.^"'"''  "'S"^  « 
discipfine  of  minsters  Ldthelr?;"-^'" ''^"'°8  and 
pas^ral^char^es  of  th^  Ch^t is  We"'Cdr„f  tt 

They  emerge  in  the  crisis  of  "omX  "^"'"l^  '"<''«"««• 
or  fail  to  settle-somnLuteThm.f  r^.'-'''"^  '""'"- 
vanish  Under  an  eplco3f'rm  of  Church'  """  ""^^ 
the  Church  Council  can  CrdlJ  h.tL  ''\»'"'"°™e'>' 
bating  functions.  Churches  alu>  of  ^  r^''  ""«'  '•«" 
type,  or  Presbyterian  ChurcheS  a  fix^T^^"''"''''' 
have  no  governinff  ooni-t  ^itiT  .  ^    .^  pastorate,  can 

authority  an?  of  waetical  „  T^' •?>*  "^  unchallenged 
Methodik  ConfereC  Tn  k^kl^"'^  ^tT  *^  'he 
system  reaches  its  natural  Id  StheT  "^""^'^odist 
IS  a  body  which  does  not  mei^y  re^%  expression.  It 
•t  governs  effectively  and  withT/t  oSnge^"™™'    "^""^ 
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one  stage  and  the  bepmin-.a  of  .«  .1  ,     ""*  "'^^  "f 

Hve  yeTrs  since  wSTtZ  t'Zmsid'jKi^T''^ 
and   preached  his  firs,  sermon  in  the  open  a^^l 
quarter  of  a  century  the  RbviVoI  L^      "Jju-air.     lor  a 

self,  and  was  training  in  hm  heln™   !  ""'!, '"'°- 

preachers"  whom  Wycliffe  sent  ont^t.' t  -.u  iP""' 
creed,  a  gladder  messa™  .„T  "  '  ''"'  "'*  *  l^Wer 
eithe^.     fhere  L  nr„XV     ^  -,  T"'  "'g'^ation  than 

Jr  onil^faTrinVw^tVtlt  T'^  "V"''^^ 
tesle/s  comrades,  one  %  one  had  rt-vT*"^  r"'"'"^^ 
side  Whitefield  ^as  bro?en°n  health  ??,-»  Z™"- '"'' 
orphanage  filled  an  almost  absurdly  wid?lni'"'"l°?' 

W.VS  a  task  quitetlien  to  h«  een^us  A»  1,  1,"^  "',">"™ 
"I  should  b^ut  weave  aPenlpTrb  if^^^rm^J^S 


^ii 
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'""1  -f  I  should  f„™,  th„,„  I  u„ 
u  take  caro  of  them.     I  huenrf  Th""r'P"'-  ««i«'"t» 

,^eo  of  th^p.thJ^an7;u^^rt•^^^^^^^^^ 

"jroat  Kevival.  "^  ""1  representative  of  the 

^?SSl:h~?^"-tte-^ 

movement  within  the  Chult '"tf  V'^*^"  remTner; 
spirit  and  outlook  The  Tmf  ip  'r H™^f°™'nfr  its  wholp 
L""r.'^.'^  Po-1^%  a?d  a1  th?  '''^'■"P^ha^  helped 

^^'Setet^rSr^^Sian^?::^ 

fectly  inliii^gllr  h{  :;:,^^!';f  ?•  »"™tent,  and  per- 
separate  from  the  Chur^  h"°'  ''^.  '"■^  «ct  of  his  ^^^ 
?l'>"">g  example  of  lo  „  .„  f,  '"'  "!  '''''  <»"'  Pe^'.^'m  a 
^llowers  to  th^em  with^.dl  (h  e^crf  "^T?"  "'^  ^eld  his 
He  whipped  them  away  from  Tl?^?'  °^b"  ""^''terful  wH 
constant  rebuke.   Butfie  h^n  '"""S'^'  "f  di.ssent  with 

to  be-not  unlawfulibm  olirP"'""?''™'"  "'oChS 
first,  indeed,  he  .sai-  with    ?  ^  '"expedient.     From   fh„ 

?fc;:;S.-e„me.    P^i.  oXb::^^---;^eum. 
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ant;-sacerd„talseC       ""^"''^  ™"'^ '""'''  '»  ^^''""gly 

«.aded  the  leading  .nenS  ft  (I'T  "P'  ""''  P^^" 
a  remarkable  Died™  fh„  «„  i  i  ^™f"<'n«>'  to  sij^u, 
promise  ■'never  to  lekveth  ''''""•'  "'^  ™'>''<'''  ^"^  ^ 

"fEnglat>d:Sout  he  consent"  oHirr  "'  ',''''  ^^''"* 
were  subioined  "     T„l!^  w    i         ,        '""'"^  *''°™  names 

ChurehmC  ban  CharleJ  d  fned t':"  t'^'l^  '^'^^  "^  " 
later  in  the  following  Saf-  P°"""°  'o""- years 

and  writings  of  the  Apostles  Cr,  -^  ""«  '"">  ""^  f^'"''™ 
I  do  not  Wieve.  ThU  on  „inf  Iv  J  't  "  V"''""^'^  «  Scripture 
I  have  been  heartily  alS  of' etl  "T  '?'""'''y  ''»l'""«d, 
fleet's   'Irenicon.'      I  a   f  ^1  T'  ''"™  ^  ™''  l^i-h'T  Stilling- 

n.U.£^„e4CiK:^';£-^^  for  aio<.esa„ 

^^ncLr^ttrThu^h?!  "r  t:r ?^r  ^j-r r^  -  -  - 

which  I  do  not  separate  yen^d„rnLw^"''^"8'""'^'  f""' 

would  uice  „„ch  z..  U^i^ic'^i::]::^-,  •=- 1 

recoU'^r.'iv/rrfeW^tired^tr'  ^'''''-  ^^'"-  •'  - 

in-,'  in  the  Church  "and  u4^  ?[!.     '"  "''^'-'f  "^  <"'  k«p- 
And  there  was  no  Sentln,?  J  •    "^"'P'^'''^'  ten.lerne.ss. 

boof  one  tnindZtS-lflgrnt  ■•''"''  "'"•"  "^  ""  ^° 
CoS^eetrlltt^dlotlr'^^  '"^^  ^  ='"-"   '"« 

ir^^  iS  m«:;r  d;:j:i::5'T-  "^  --f-"  -  ^"^^ 

a.  some  may    magine)  T  s  bv  n"*^  ""'  '"  "^'^  '^  P«°' 
-  to  separate  fr.!^&A^^Z^^Z^'^>^^gn^ 


'  Tyennan,  vol.  il.  p.  244. 


'  "ylcs,  p. 


*°-  '  «W.,  |).  Si. 
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runs:-     ^'^  ""=     '^s'lsons"  a  statement  which 

for  ,„o  to  ,e,«Le  al:^  '  '4  ^S't  Tt"'',""^"'^' 
temptation  so  to  do.  Mv  affi-rtin,,  f  .u  J.,""'  ""^''''ation  or 
as  ever;  and  I  clearly™^'  '„■"  '",  \=  ?•">"''  i»  «»  strong 
her  communion.  This  thTrefori  f  "'"']'  "  '°  "™  ™d  die  in 
Lord  being  my  helper."'!  •  '  '""    determined  to   do,  the 

brother,  in  .^sVbut  ?or  tl-l  Methodist-s  and  my 

and  even  passionate  des^^e  tor"  ?"!,■•  """^  ^''^  ^eep, 
the  boundaries  of  that  Chureh  Cl"  '"•.''T'"'^  ^'""^ 
events  made  changes  inm"  "ab?;  W  ^^  '''^^'f' «««  '"!?!<=  of 
one  his  spiritual  allies  h.  h.Oh  ?'?^  T"  '°«"S  o""  bv 
were,  fr„^  the  first  ^onlyLSotdf'-  '^^%  ^'^''"P^ 
or  sympathy  linked  tL  cL,Zh  '  "°  ''™'*  "^  'nt«fest 
W,sle/in  J756  w^ ur.ed  bv  J,t''^p["''^'''f  l°- "^«  R«"™1- 
band  liis  armyof  kinemW^nrf  ?'>•"•'''»  friends  to  dis- 
his  societies  to  the  care  ot^,C"''"-''l  ""i^  '"  '"">d  over 
cussed  the  proposal  ^^ ^J::,^^ :!r^^U^^ 

neither  know,  nor  ive  nor  tea^^tL  r^  ™?"°'',  ""^y  themselves 
I  to  forbid  their  doing  what  I  bX«  r.!^  u    what  authority  have 

I  W«hend,  indeed,  ttat  there  lu^ht,^^'''-?,"''''  ""="■ '°  d"' 
outward  and  inward  call  to  this  woVl'  'T'''"'  '°  ""^  "»"•  »" 
supposed  wanting,  I  had  r-  ther  1!^  t  ^  '  ''  ""'^  "'  "■"  '"°  l« 
eall.  I  rejoice  th^t  1  a„,^a  lej  To  ?  "";  "1'™''''  *'"'"  "">  '""ard 
and  man.  Yet,  I  ackoSliTd  '■;'>:  ""^r '''"'"' ''5' ««• 
wthout  the  human,  than  th^"'hfma'n  tlo^t't  'lirvL't,,"?.'/'"" 

alone!  and  he  it'-  '' Wilffhtor"  "™"^'^  /,"  ^--'"1 
w  111  they  prosper  as  well  when  they 


'  M/les,  p.  84. 


'  'I'yerman,  vol.  ii.  p.  j.- 
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are  left  as  sheep  without  a  sheDhorrl  ?    ti 
W  been  tried  a,ai„  and  ^J^^H^^'^l.^^^^f^^Z 

the^;'anteS1;cZ';h^'''™^\'=''""'-  '»"-  to  .11 
pathisewfth  the  Ref  vaT  n'^'f  ,'''^-'"PP°''^''  ">  ^J™- 
patience,  toleration  "union,  and  h  p  '  Whr'^  P'?  '"' 
conclusion,  "cannot  we  think  well  „;^''> •  •'«  "sks,  in 
another  ?     Wish  all  mor)  1  i  n    "'"^  honour  one 

yea,  greater  than  ou^  own  'o^a.T'  '  «"'^''"  ^"»-^». 
will  answer  our  wish  r<,ioi^«  ?n  """"'■     '^-''P™'  G^d 

and  praise  Him  forit  R„^in™K^,-''PP*"''"°'"-' ""^■'uof, 
other  as  readily  as  we  onp»  h  ^  be  leve  good  of  each 
appeal  was  addr^sed  to  bet  v'xtlftr'  ."''•"  '^^''^  "-"^ 
?11  of  whom,  by  charmer  and  rH^'  ""''  '"'"y  »'«W.nen, 
m  sympathy  wfth  wT^eyTl'lST  "''P'-™"0».  were 
answerTone  of-the.r&  P.rZ^/ir™  ""'"'■^^•^M  an 
who  was  one  of  We4cy^,  -ulT^f^'T  "' ^^"''<'i''''". 
friends  stood  aloof  in  .ll^otrtL""!'-  ."  "''^^^"f^ 
at  large  may  be  guessed  "    ^      '   ^  "°""*  "^  ">«  Church 

.7^7\VtX;':;fVrntTe^^^^^^^  "^^  ^^t^-™-  -^ 

should  withdraw  the  nreartLT  f  ^  '  ""'""  ">"'  Lesley 
there  was  a  clerg  man  '  of  f  „  [  "  ''^'^'7  .PaHsh  wh.ri 
Wesley  supported^'re  proposal  ni^Ttb^'"'  "1  ^^"^'^^ 
Pawson,  wWwas  present  "hnn^fl  .li^"  ^7^'^''  of  J"''n 
a  settled  minister^n  'ny  part^c^'S  '"/''  "■"  ">''"Jf  ^e  was 
preach  there."  To  whom  ^Jr  u  P"'"'  T?  *ould  not 
preach  there  and  never  ask  von  'l?'°°  '■"'i'"^'  "'''•""'<' 
as  good  a  ri.'ht  to  dl,  L  ^  '''*™'  '""^  ^onW  have 
winl  it  wa  dear  could  notC  """'^  '"'T''''  ^ho  new 
old  bottles'  '        '"  °°'  •"=  permanently  held  in  the 

whi'ch"^d^,ri'„\''?b1:'  '^riod  ?;:r  """•  "*■  T'"'""'  "fo. 

Methodist  societies  and  Tiftinr,V,™'P'""  ''"""-'''  "'« 
of  energy  and  gladness  b„^v;^  ^™  "P  '"  "^  '"S^Sr  level 
the  breach  bet1>tn  We  lev  and'",' •'''''  "^'f  "''  "i''"""^' 
Anglican  Churcir  Z'tl  L'  f  V-fi  "^It^'^  "'■  ">o 
"Many  years  a^o  mv  brotb,.r  fi^        '.,  '    Vf'«v  writes: 

a^  .^  do  nJi-f"^^7s:rt^-Sa 
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person  who  has  read  the  accounts  in  my  Journals  mav 
observe  that  it  was  now  fully  come  "■  ■    ^  •'<'"™»"  m^y 

lev  and  hirr'll^  "''  ''«"'<"='«'."  l""!,  indeed,  come  for  Wes- 
ley and  his  tollowers.     Sanctification  had  been  hitherVn  » 

WesIcVin  fo^aw''^'-'"'''^  y^S'»'='^«'»  «'«"  definition. 

h^j^ir^^^ta^^ri:::?:^^- 

"Absolute  and  infallible  perfection  I  never  contended  f„r  ■  .; 

now,  and  alway.  did,  prott  agiln'./it'"  ""'  '^''"•""'=''«»-     I  "J" 
say?™'  ''"°''"'°«  'ho  doctrine  into  positive  terms,  he 

that  experiences  this  is  Seriptnrally  perfect."  "° 

.1,,^'i'*!'-^"'"'^.''"''^'' '"*'"'  "•<''■•  characteristic  risks  and 
this  doctrine  of  sanctitication,  or  "  perfection  "ran  «;  w 
apt  to  run-especially  with  the  half-^^ght  and  1^^ 
—into  fanatical  extremes.  This  haDoened  in  ti^  T  ? 
societies,  and  some  of  Wes  ev's  Et  trns  ^d  ^1"^™ 
were  carried  away.  George  Befl  an  ex  L  fe  r'f  Y^"' 
w^  one  of  his  m^ost  valull  tILtSes"" Ll^aTe'S 
Wesley  records  how  for  years  be  had  found  in  R.Ii  i  > 
sympathy  and  helpfuhefs  no  one  ebe Sed  ht"  "fe' 
held  was  the  earliest  of  his  helpers,  an<fone  held^  spedal 
conhdence.     Both  these  were  of  t),;=,  „  .  special 

'  Myles,  p.  87. 
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to  'l^u^HrL'  :LS''.lT.Cf:^r''/"""'^,'"«  "«• "«'' 

the  n™t  trying  timerfrorka  e  Zl,m  I™  iT,  ""'P'  "■^"  "' 
it;  Their  id  seemed  to't  « *:  ,  'D:;  ™f  '  ,i  rdo"""^!' 
him  ;  even  to  the  groumi.'    I  mean  ^r„r  T  '     .   "  "'"' 

Mr,  Madan,  Mr.  Haweis  Mr  C"die  ar^H ^r"  ""  '•"■•■""'"<="«0") 
Mr.  Wiitefield.  Only  \[r  R™,fl„/^  t  '  ■""  """y  ">  '^-V  '') 
ing  spirit,  and  acted  t\e  :arfora"Tr'thef''T/tf  t^^^^'r"--'"- 
of  these  poor  wild  men,  George  Bell  and  half  a  aJ^°  P™Pl'«c'<^» 
not  a  jot  more  accountable  fSr  the,,,  than  M^wSr^i  '  ■'" 
never  countenanced  then,  in  any  doLmn.  W  „,  "l'™™'  •"»""« 
moment  I  heard  them  nSer  WW?'"'!'' ''"""''"'"• ''■^' 
foundation  in  any  d<,ctrineXM  tlLoh'  "^"■"''«'"'™»   '^ 

§mmmm 

"Enclosed  13  poor  Mr.  John  Wesley's  l^ttor      Ti,.        .    . 
It,  as  lar  a,  I  a,n  concerned,  ™r,"ised  me    for  n„  ^  I™'""",  "' 
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end  of  thi.  deiuaion."  °''  "  "'"''*  "  '"«'••    I  f«"  the 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  th.t   .>  . 

when  his  societies  Ce  in' iril'of'b^i^T'S'  °^  "'^"■ 
by  extravasancBs  of  lif^       Ti       ■  "^'"S  broken  asunder 

t^teJZf^^rwe  etiC  him  wlf"'*  "'■^\'^  •"-' 
by  his  aUies  amonest  the  aL^hT;  T^^^  *""  ."^andoned 
for  the  moment  fa&  him    fe    J^'  V^"  ^^  '"<'">er 

r?SVfii\4(f  5  f^fSf ^^^^ 

if  he  could  helD  it  drif7T„,  J-  «>'«  ^ead  should  not, 
that  bound  it  to  the  "t'T  '*"T^  ^"^  *«  >»«'  '«» 
of  the  Church  i^f"    '   ""^  ""'^  '^"'8  «"'-»°  'he  side 

of  the'r^rctrcS  ^£^:,f ster'  '^-p" 

take  Ue  foflS  Scid^nt  On  M  V'""''  '^'  ^"" 
students  were  exoefled  fi„m  Vj,  t?  ■  ^^^  ^-  '768.  s« 
holding  Mothodlt1c2^tin^.       ^'"^•""yofO'fo"!  ^r 

pray.a^dtfSld  eSdThl^'''''''.^  "P"?"  "">"'  '» 
house.    The  head  of  ?hrS       ^  S<=nptures  in  a  private 

belonged  d:fentd"th?r%ttrno1rotl;'V\r^^^ 
Articles,  and  snokn  in  »!,»  k  •  i.    .  '"'  ™birty-nme 

high  chra^rTf  hetcS''mrh°/*^P?«'y  "^^ 
pn^ncipal  of  the  CoSege  Xer  Snce  h'^^S,"'  '^^^ 
nounced,  said  that  as  thise  sir  ^^^  ^  '^®"  P™" 

ine  larger  societies  were  accustomed 


(> 
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"  In  the  year  1 764  I  wa.  rent  for  by  Mr.  W.  to  his  house  Tl,. 
messenger  told  me  he  wanted  to  socak  with  n^.  .„li  t  1  ™' 
immediately.  When  I  came  I  t^,T^  Tl,  J?  '  '  ''  I™"  ^^ 
him,  who  crdainrf  me  a^d'thrS"!*'  ^riTy''''?  "'"■ 
o«e„d  my  hreth.n.  I  ha™  n.vTr  ^Z^  X^u'Ti^' .^"^ 

happier,  and  more  enduring  solution.     '"""'"'■"  "ter. 
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with  whTcMfelUht'i:'  'Vf""  •''If  -='-^  P"P«'e 
loval  to  his  owSX  and  A  "  '  •'^.  P""""^'  '^'=^''^3'  Sept 

care,  making  it"  disrinMnfnP?  .^  movement  under  his 
niBtB     hI*  "^^O'^^'P^ne  perfect  and  its  machinery  pom 

fet.'^r.^'/ronh^  f '^?  '""^°f  ""^'-'anuke 

unity  The  Si»»  5  J^  '"  "?"  ™'"''  "o^crenoe  and 
cWmeetingwUh  inanity"''.'  '°'°  ^^.blosso^n  of  the 
stimulus  3  oveLffh?    Bnf  ^r"^-    •"   ">«   *"?   <>f 

"j^tt™i°tnuchthifAf'  -1"""^  ^"^  -"^-j^ 

Bocioty  througho^tTDgland?"  1  »nr''..""'°"  f  "^^ 
jfestion  was  o%ered  fnfepW-  •■  mIv  not  In"  J."'"'*''- '•^8- 
ui  England  be  considere^as  onl Cvl'^T^'"' 
Spirit?    Mav  not  H.nt  ,„  t     ?         ,^-  ""''ed  by  one 

consult  for  The  good  of  Til  tl.°.    °'-l-'  f ,'!""'  °^'^«=''' 
might  we/bec^t  a^SU^-^4Ta^»^,^-;;^ 

'  MylM,  p.  90, 
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realised  that  in  his  new  order  of  itinerating  "helpers"  he 
was  creating  a  force  hitherto  unknown  in  eoclesiastioal 
history,  a  corporate  pastorate;  a  pastorate  which  belonged 
nru  \  Church,  and  not  to  individual  charges  in  it 
When  the  pastorate  became  in  this  way  a  unit  the 
churches  under  the  care  of  such  a  pastorate  must  'be  a 
unit  too.  And  this  corporate  pastorate  was  to  find  in 
the  annual  Conference  exactly  such  an  instrument  for  the 
government  of  the  Chureh  as  a  whole  as  was  needed. 
iJut  Wesley  we  repeat,  as  yet  hardly  realised  the  ran.'e 
and  power  of  the  very  machmery  he  had  created. 

All  through  these  troubled  years  the  characteristic  in- 
stitutions of  Methodism  were  swiftly  taking  shape  The 
traming  of  the  helpers  grows  in  method  and  thoroughness 
Ihe  famous  "rules  of  a  helper  "—rules  which  still  form 
the  marohmg  orders  of  every  Methodist  preacher  in  the 
worlQ  and  are  read  year  by  year  in  every  Methodist 
bynod— belong  to  this  period.  Nothing  can  well  be 
stronger,  finer,  or  loftier  than  the  counsels  —  counsels 
which  have  the  accent  anU  the  urgency  of  commands— 
by  which  Wesley  at  this  time  was  moulding  the  habits 
ot  his  many  i^gents,  and  creating  traditions  for  unborn 
generations.  Whoever  reads  these  admonitions  finds 
himself  m  contact  with  a  very  remarkable  body  of  litera- 
ture. In  form  they  are  severely  condensed,  yet  absolutely 
clear  Enghsh,  English  that  Swift  or  Cobbett  might  have 
envied,  but  could  not  have  surpassed.  And  the  moral 
qiiality  of  these  admonitions  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  their  literary  energy.  The  swift,  terse,  abrupt  sen- 
tences have  the  rush  and  impact  of  bullets;  they  are 
charged  with  a  spiritual  intensity  which  has  the  clearness 
of  flame  without  its  heat.  Wesley's  counsels  and  rebukes 
are  as  swift  and  urgent  as  messages  from  the  unseen 
Here  are  examples: — 

"Sleep  not  more  than  you  need  ;  talk  not  more  than  yon  need 
And  never  be  idle,  nor  triHingly  employed.  Bnl  if  yon  can  do 
but  one— either  follow  your  studies,  or  instruct  the  iirnorant— let 
your  studies  alone ;  I  would  throw  by  all  the  libraries  in  the  world 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  perdition  of  one  soul."  i 

'  Myles,  p.  115, 
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Then  follows  a  series  of  almost  fierce  self-questionings  :- 

"Wiy  are  we  not  more  knowing?    A.  Because  we  are  idle 

We  forget  the  very  first  rule,  •  Be  dil^nt.     NeverbeTnemnloved 

*  Twt?  u   ''""  ^  "•"""8'y  ^ployed.'  .  "-employed 

.ou  SoMrxt  z^r^-^i  tYki"o?^^iir 
:virr^r:;r  rrtrk^^  --'-  ^"-'-'^  »-•  ™-^ 

'But  how?  I  Read  the  most  useful  books,  and  that  remilarlv 
and  oonstently  Steadily  spend  all  the  mom  ng  in  th  s  eSoy 
or  at  least  five  hours  in  twenty-four  employ, 

to  re^lwthe  Bii""  ^''t'     '^^'"'  Z""  ""K""  ">  '«'«=•'  ■'"'=" 
Bf3«n^,:-r^lr^--^^^ 

r-e  r„yti„'    el-  ^^'u  :^^:"^k\^f t bI^^S 

S^tr-eXt^;:jre:ST^r.s-5 

«»:;  'or  ret":i:  ;:„:=^^^  '^'"«-'     '^"'-'  «  ^-^t^  for  it  by 
'' '  But  ditferent  men  have  different  tastes.'     Therefore  some  mav 
read  less  than  others ;  but  none  should  read  less  than  thif  ^ 

the  sum  IS,  Go  into  every  house  in  course,  and  teach  every 
one  therein,  young  and  old,  if  they  belong  to  us,  to  be  ChristilnT 
.nwardlyand  outwardly.     Make  every  ,lrticu  a"  pl^intoS 

?n  ordTt^'t"^!,  th"  "  '"  It'r'^^"'''^-  ^"'^  "  on  their  hi 
in  order  to  this,  there  must  be  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  preceot 
I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  asking  my  mofter  ^^w 
could  you  have  the  patience  to  tell  that  blockhead  the  same  thZ 
twenty  times  over  ! '  She  answered,  '  Why,  if  I  had  toTd  him  h  f 
nineteen  times,  I  should  have  lost  ail  my  hbour  ■  W^f  pt^n^' 
indeed,  what  love,  what  knowledge  is  requisite  for  this  I  ' 

si^nd'Tt  tL,°"V  "■'"=™™'- 'h''™  "f"  '™  <=Wl>lren  in  a  society, 

not  fn   1  dnl    Z    T  "" i*  ""'"'  '*■'■='=  *  """'^     And  do  this 
not  m   a  dull,  dry,  formal   manner,  but  in  earnest,  with  you; 

" '  But  I  have  no  gift  for  this.'  Gift  or  no  gift,  you  are  to  do  it 
else  you  are  not  called  to  be  a  Methodist  preafher  Do?t  ^  you 
can,  till  you  can  do  it  as  you  would."  >  ' 

Wesley's  standard  for  his  helpers  in  every  realm  was 
of  an  heroic  pitch.     He  required  them  to  worrwiThZ 
'  Mjles,  p.  115. 
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Utmost  energy  of  which  they  were  capable;  but  thuv 
must  be  students  as  well  as  workers !  No  man  ever  hated 
Ignorance,  and  the  fanaticism  bx-ed  of  ignorance,  more 
■."•"u  u'  ™  are  examples  of  the  admonitions  with 
wnich  he  strove  to  enforce  on  his  busy  helpers  the  habits 
and  temper  of  students : — 

"  What  geiioraJ  method  of  employing  our  time  would  you  adnae 
us  to  (A.  I.  As  often  as  possible  to  rise  at  four.  2.  From 
four  to  hve  in  the  morning,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  eveninir  to 
meditate,  pray,  and  read,  jartly  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Notes  on 
the  Mew  Testament,  [artly  Kempig  and  the  Instructions  for 
Unldren,  and  partly  the  closely  practical  parts  of  the  Christian 
UDrary.  3.  irom  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve  (allowing  an 
hour  for  breakfast),  to  read  in  order,  with  much  prayer,  Bishop 
learson  on  the  Creed,  Mr,  Boehms  and  Nelson'i  sermons  the 
remaining  .arts  of  the  Christian  Library,  our  other  tracts  and 
poems,  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  Professor  Frank's  works. 

"  How  may  we  be  more  useful  in  conversation?  A.  i.  Fix  the 
end  of  each  conversation  before  you  begin.  2.  Watch  and  pray 
during  the  time.  3.  Si>end  two  or  three  minutes  every  hour  in 
earnest  prayer.  4.  Rarely  spend  above  an  hour  at  a  time  in  con- 
versing with  any  one."  ^ 

Amongst  the  quaint  but  intensely  practical  counsels  he 
gives  are  some  as  to  the  art  of  escaping  popularity  :— 

"IIow  shall  we  avoid  popularity)  We  mean  such  esteem  and 
love  from  the  people  as  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God.  i.  Earnestly 
pray  for  a  piernng  sense  of  the  danger  and  the  sinfulness  of  it 
J.  lake  care  how  you  ingratiate  yourself  with  any  ireople  by 
slackness  of  discipline.  3.  Or  by  any  method  which  another 
preacher  cannot  follow.  4.  Warn  the  people  among  whom  you 
are  most  of  esteeming  or  loving  you  too  much.  5.  Converw 
sparingly  with  those  who  are  particularly  fond  of  you.'' » 

Times  and  men  are  strangely  changed  since  those 
words  were  written.  What  preacher  to-day  has  to  study 
anxiously  "how  to  avoid  popularity,"  or  finds  any  necei 
sity  for  warning  the  people  amongst  whom  he  labours 
against  "  esteeming  him  or  loving  him  too  much  " ! 

Wesley  had  quite  a  modern  conception  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  press  as  a  teaching  instrument,  and  as  early  aa 


'  Myles,  p.  97. 
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1747  he  had  oryamsed  a  tract  society.     Two  years  later  he 
began  to  compile  tli>     Christian  Library,"  a  series  of  fifty 
volumes.    A  Methodist  might  be  poor,  but  Wesley  wm 
determmed  he  should  not  bo  illiterate.    Later  he  tauchi 
his  helpers  that  to  put  a  good  [book  into  a  home  was  to 
plant  in  It  a  permanent  civilising  force;  and  so  they  must 
sell  books  as  dihgently  as  they  preached  sermons     He 
says:    "Let  each  of  you  do   like   William   Pennington- 
cariy  books  with  you  through  every  round.     E.Kert  your- 
selves m  this.    Be  not  ashamed.    Be  not  weary.    Leave 
no  stone  unturned."     To  one  of  his  preachers  he  writes- 
It  IS  ol  unspeakable  use  to  spread  our  practical  tracts 
m  every  society.     Billy  Pennington,  in  one  year    sold 
more  of  these  m  Cornwall  than  had  been  sold  for  seven 
years  before.    So  may  you,  if  you  take  the  same  method. 
Carry  one  sort  of  books  with  you  the  first  time  you  go  the 
round ;  another  sort  the  second  time;  and  so  on.    Preach 
on  the  subject  at  each  place;  and,  after  preaching  en- 
courage the  congregation  to  buy  and  read  the  tract " 
•   ^^i^^^slias  always,  and  necessarily,  filled  a  great  space 
in  Methodist  aflairs,  and  the  frugality  and  business  sense 
which  mark  Wesley's  financial  methods  are  very  striking 
At  first  Wesley's  helpers  were  like  the  Seventy  whom 
Christ  sent  out  as  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity 
1  ley  took  neither  purse  nor  scrip  with  them.    Their 
pickets  were  almost  as  empty  as  those  of  mendicant 
tnars,  though  their  heads  wore  beftor  furnished,  and  their 
hearts  carried  a  more   radiant  sunshire.     But   in  due 
course  salaries  had  to  be  paid  to  the  men  and  a  provision 
made  for  their  wives. 

The  salaries,  looked  at  with  modern  eyes,  were  as  we 
have  already  shown,  of  an  almost  incredibly  microscopic 
scale.     What  an  heroic  and  long  .since  extinct  order  of 

Sreaohors  wives,  too,  ni  1st  that  first  generation  of 
lethodist  preachers  have  discovered,  since  they  could 
live  and  clothe  themselves  decently,  and  contrive  to  be 
eheerfui,  on  an  allowance  of  four  shillings  a  week,  with  an 
addition  of  twenty  shillings  per  quarter  for  each  child  1 
Wesley  made  a  provision  for  his  worn-out  preachers  but 
It  was  m  principle  only  a  form  of  self-help.  A  regulation 
pMsed  in  1763  required  each  preacher,  out  of  his  scanty 
salary,  to  oontribute  ten  shillings  yearly.    This  sum  wm 
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lodged  in  the  hands  of  three  stewards,  and  formed  a  fund 
out  of  which  allowances  were  paid  for  old  or  sickly 
preachers,  or  for  their  widows.    I'he  f„nd  was  painfully 

^  ff  .K°  ^™®'  •'"'■"  "■"''  »''«  g«™  ""'  of  which  have 
grown  the  great  pension  funds  of  modern  Methodism 

^J^,  I ."  T^  •?■  l'^'^"'^'  ^^  "  ^'holesome  horror  of 
„f  ^  ^T.^  "^  "  "^'"^  ^'^"V"  ^^  ""  •■not  i°  memories 
of  his  debt-contractmg  and  debt-oppressed  father.  And 
he  tried,  but  alas!  with  only  imperiect  success,  to  plant 
his  own  conscience  on  this  subject  amongst  his  societies. 
In  .756,  when  the  work  had  botn  in  pro|ress  for  sixte^ 
years,  the  debts  of  the  Conno.xion,  mai'nly  on  chapels 
amomited  to  ^ooa  In  ,771  they  were  not^quite  Z^' 
an  average  debt  of  less  tlian  .^,00  upon  each  fha^ 
These  hgures  .seem  trivial  when  compared  with  the 
huge  financial  burdens  of  modern  Methodism.  On  the 
Methodist  churches  of  a  single  colony,  «ith  a  population 
ot  a  little  over  1,000,000,  there  is,  to-day,  carried  with 
smi  ing  courage,  nearly  forty  times  the  amount  of  the 
debt  on  all  the  Methodist  churches  in  Great  Britain  a 
little  over  a  century  ago!  Wesley's  Church  has,  some- 
how, acquired  a  temper  of  financial  courage  which  would 
have  left  Wesley  himself,  and  the  early lethodist  Con- 
tere^ces,  almost  paralysed  with  mingled  amazement  and 

In  i;67  Wesley  started  a  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debts  on  his  chapels.  He  proposed  to  raise  ;fi  2,600  in  two 
years,  by  subscriptions  ranging  from  5s.  to  two  guineas 
huch  a  scheme  seems  strangely  modest  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  1900  the  Wesleyan  Churches  of  Great 
Mp.rrlllfTl,  4''°<?0-°?o  in."  single  eflTort,  while  the 
Methodist  Churches  m  the  United  States  in  a  similar  way 
raised  nearly  A.000,000.  But  the  scheme  of  1767  only 
partially  succeeded.  Two  years  afterwards  £s(xx,  still 
remained  unpaid  ;  yet  Wesley's  appeals  to  his  people  were 
pathetic,  elomient,  and  urgent  in  w^iat  ought  to  have  been 
a  resistless  degree  "I  t^ink,"  ho  wrote  to  one  trusted 
adherent  after  another,  ••  I  think  vo„  love  me,  and  the  cause 
wherem  I  am  engaged.  You  wish  to  ease  mo  of  any  burden 
jxiu  can.  You  sincerely  .iosire  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  work  of  God.  Will  you  not  then 
exert  yourself  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ? " 
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When  in  1769  a  second  effort  was  made  Wesley 
wrote : —  ^ 

"Are  the  Melhodista  able  to  clear  this  in  one  year?  Yes.  u 
able  as  they  are  to  clear  £^0.  But  are  they  willinK?  That  I 
caanot  tell.  I  am  sure  a  few  of  them  are,  even  of  tho^  who  have 
a  large  measure  of  worldly  goods;  yea,  and  those  who  are  Utely 
increased  m  substance,  who  have  twice,  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
tunes,  as  much  as  when  they  saw  me  first.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Whether  you  are  or  not,  whether  your  substance  U  lew 
or  more,  are  you  willing  to  give  what  assistance  yon  can  I  to  do 
•vhat  yen  can  without  hurting  your  family  ?  '  But  if  I  do  so  I 
OHinot  lay  out  so  much,  in  such  and  such  things,  as  I  intended.' 
That  IS  true;  but  will  this  hurt  you?  What,  if  instead  of  en- 
arging,  you  should,  for  the  present, contract  your  expenses?  spend 
less,  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  more.  Would  there  be  any 
barm  in  this  ?    1  ' 

That  letter  is  only  a  sample  of  similar  communications 
addressed  to  other  members  of  his  societies.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  moving  appeal,  and  it  was 
weighted  by  the  whole  force  of  Wesley's  fife  and  example 
And  yet  the  church  debts  of  that  period  survived  even 
such  an  appeal  from  such  a  man. 

xt^^^I  °^r«  '''^''^^  '"  "■""'■^  '■''«  enormous  growth  of  the 
Methodist  Church  m  wealth,  the  new  habite  of  generosity 
which  have  been  created,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
Christian  conscience  has  grown  instructed  as  to  the  use 
of  money,  let  him  imagine  what  sort  of  response  such  an 
appeal,  from  such  lips,  would  evoke  to-day. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  all  Wesley's  instructions 
and  appeals  to  his  converts  than  the  masterful  note 
which  runs  through  them.  The  accent  of  auth  >ritv  is 
always  cloar  and  high,  and  it  is  one  more  illustr-lion 
ot  the  tact  that  Methodism  was  in  no  sense  and  at  no 
stage  of  Its  history,  a  doiiiocraoy.  The  crowd  did  not 
evolve  Wesley  and  confer  power  upon  him.  He  was  never 
a  demagogue,  ruling  the  multitudo  by  flattering  it  From 
the  very  first,  by  the  compulsion  of  events,  and  perhaps 
by  natural  temper  and  genius,  Wesley  was  an  autocrat 
Ihere  were,  of  course,  mixed  elements  in  his  character 
He  could  be  as  docile  as  a  child  to  any  authority  which 

'  Tyerman,  p.  613. 
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had  moral  force  behind  it.  But  command  was  natural  and 
easy  for  him.  He  was  by  necessity^and  neocssityin  such 
a  realm  is  only  another  word  for  divine  purpose— the  per- 
sonal centre  of  the  whole  movement.  And  authority  was 
for  him  inevitable. 

Southey,  who  profoundly  misreads  Wesley's  character, 
says  that  "  the  love  of  power  was  t  u  rulini;  passion  in  his 
unnd."  Against  Southey,  however,  may  be  .set  the  judg- 
ment of  a  much  keener  mind  than  his,  that  of  Miss  Wedg- 
wood. She  expends  pages  to  show  that  "  supreme  position 
was  never  an  object  of  ambition  to  Wesley."  Wesley  him 
self  affirms  this  again  and  again,  with  a  transparent 
sincerity  which  is  irresistible : — 

""The  power  I  have,'  he  says,  'I  never  sought;  it  was  the 
andesired,  unexj^cted  result  of  the  work  God  was  pleased  to  work 
by  me.  I  have  a  thousand  times  sought  to  devolve  it  on  others  ; 
but  as  yet  I  cannot ;  I  therefore  suffer  it  till  I  can  find  any  to  ease 
me  of  my  burden.* "  ^ 

Facts  amply  justify  that  bit  of  self-description.  It  needs 
only  a  glance,  indeed,  at  Wesley's  career  to  see  that,  so  far 
from  thrusting  himself  into  the  foremost  place  on  every 
occasion,  and  assuming  the  accents  of  a  leader,  he  may 
often  be  accused,  with  reason,  of  hanging  back  too  long, 
and  of  failing  in  initiative.  Charles  Wesley,  and  not  his 
older  and  more  masterful  brother,  formed  the  Holy  Club 
at  Oxford,  and  first  won  the  sneering  title  of  "  Methodist." 
Morgan,  in  that  society,  and  not  Weslev,  began  philan- 
thropic work.  Whitefield,  and  not  Wesfey,  was  the  first 
field-preacher.  Wesley  went  to  America  because  Ogle- 
thorpe persuaded  him.  He  left  America  because  his  flock 
had  revolted  from  him.  He  started  the  society  at  James 
Hutton's  house  under  Bohlei's  advice.  He  always,  in  a 
word,  needed  some  external  impulse  before  he  moved. 

That  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
Church  is  proved  by  the  whole  story  of  his  work.  He 
strained  the  loyalty  of  his  people  to  breaking  point  in  the 
effort  to  keep  Methodism,  as  an  organisation  and  a  leaven, 
within  the  Anglican  Church.  But  power  was  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  mere  course  of  events ;  and  ho  had  enough  of 

*  Southey,  vol.  ii.  p.  7a 
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the  temper  of  a  born  eadcr  of  ,„en,not  to  fling  off  the 
burden  of  inevitable  nuthoritv,  when  itVas  necessary  to  the 
effectiveness  ot  his  work,  an^  to  the  security  of  its  results. 
He  describes  with  a  frankness  so  courageous  that  it  is 
nothing  less  than  amusing,  the  origin  of  his  own  authority 
The  people,  he  declares,  sought  him  out,  not  he  them.  And 
WesW  proceeds  to  trace  this  relation  of  dependence 
on  their  side,  and  of  authority  on  his,  right  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  his  workers. 

This  was  the  case  with  his  societies : 

"The  desire  was  on  their  part,  not  on  mine;  ray  desire  was  to 
■ve  andd.o  ,n  retirement;  but  I  did  not  see  that  I  couMrefu" 
them  my  help  and  be  guiltless  before  God.  Here  commenced  my 
power;  namely,  a  power  to  appoint,  when,  where,  and  how  they 
should  meet;  and  to  remove  those  who«i  life  showed  that  thev 
had  no  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  corae.  And  this  ,K.weJ 
remained  the  same  whether  people  meeting  together  nimber 
twelve,  twelve  hundred,  or  twelve  thousand." 

This  was  rmeated  in  the  case  of jthet 'stewards :  "Let 
It  bo  remarked,  it  was  I  myself,  not  tie  people,  who  chose 
the  stewards,  and  appointed  to  each  tile  distinct  work 
wherein  he  was  to  help  me  as  long  as  I  chose"  The 
preacher.s  agam,  with  tlieir  range  of  work  ar^.  of  rifts 
stood  m  the  same  relation  of  dependence  on  Wesley :_     ' 

"Observe  these  likewise  desired  me,  not  I  them.  And  hen. 
coramenced  ray  power  to  appoint  each  of  these,  when,  where  and 
how  to  labour;  that  is,  while  he  chose  to  continue  with  me-  for 
each  had  a  power  to  go  away  when  he  pleased,  a»  I  had  also  to  bo 
away  from  them,  or  any  of  them,  if  I  saw  sufficient  cause  lie 
case  continued  the  same  when  the  number  ofprcachers  increa.sed. 
I  had  just  he  same  power  still  to  ai,,,oint  when,  where,  and  how 
each  should  help  me;  and  to  tell  any,  if  I  saw  eau.,e,  'I  do  noT 
desire  your  help  any  longer.'  On  these  terras,  and  no  other,  we 
joined  at  hrst ;  on  the.w  we  continue  joined." ' 

■  J^"  ■P°f^''^^P''l  H"""  ■"'  '"  '^"<'  <=»'"•««  "le  centre  of 
authority  for  Methodism.  B,-t  Wesley  proceeds  to  show 
with  the  utmost  plainness   that  he  was  absolute  in  the 

*  Boathey,  vol  ii  p.  71, 
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Conference  ;  it  was  his  ureation,  the  reflei  of  his  will,  the 
servant  of  his  plans ; — 

"Observe;  T  myself  sent  for  these,  of  my  own  free  choice  ;  and 
I  sent  for  them  to  advise,  not  to  govern  me.  Neither  did  I,  at  any 
of  those  times,  ilivcst  myself  of  any  [art  of  that  |»iwor  which  the 
providence  of  God  hud  cant  ujmn  me,  without  any  design  or  choice 
of  mine.  What  is  that  i«.wer?  It  is  a  power  of  admitting  into, 
and  eicluding  from,  the  societies  under  my  care ;  of  choosing  and 
removing  stewards;  of  receiving  or  not  receiving  helpers;  of  ap- 
pointing them  when,  where,  and  how  to  help  me ;  and  of  desiring 
them  to  meet  me  when  I  see  good.  And  as  it  was  merely  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  providence  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people,  that 
I  at  first  accepted  this  power,  which  I  never  sought— nay,  a  hun- 
dred timea  laboured  to  throw  otf— so  it  is  on  the  same  considera- 
tions, not  for  profit,  honour,  or  pleasure,  that  I  use  it  at  this  day." 

Wesley  recites  all  this  not  in  the  least  with  the  accents 
of  an  autocrat,  jealous  of  his  right  to  rule,  but  of  a  witness 
explaining  facts. 

His  power,  of  course,  was  not  like  that  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  authority  of  a  despot  over  a  cehbato  Order,  an 
Order  oompo.sed  of  men  taught  to  think  freedom  a  sin, 
and  bondage  a  piety.  Wesley's  a.ssistants  and  helpers 
came  of  the  sturdy  British  stoc';.  They  were  men  nursed 
in  freedom,  with  all  natural  ties  about  them.  And  Wes- 
ley's power  wiLs  not  that  of  a  lord  over  .serfs,  but  of  a 
father  among  his  children.  They  were  his  spiritual  off- 
spring. His  training  and  intellect,  his  natural  gifts  and 
range  of  knowledge,  strengthened  all  his  spiritual  claims  to 
authority.  And  it  may  be  added  tliat  the  course  of  history 
steadily  and  curiously  multiplied  his  power. 

For  thirty  years  before  his  death  Wesley  stood  as  lonely 
as  an  Alpine  peak.  He  was  not  merely  without  rivals,  but 
almost  without  comrades;  and  he  had  no  visible  sueces-sor. 
Everything  centred  in  him  and  depended  r,n  him.  His 
assistants  were  but  his  spiritual  children.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  in  history  a  parallel  to  the  e.\act  type  of  authority 
which,  during  the  later  years  of  his  career  at  least,  hung  on 
Wesley's  lips  and  was  carried  on  the  tip  of  his  pen.  And 
the  stamp  of  that  masterful  will  is  on  his  church  at  a 
hundred  points  to-day. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A   THREATENED  SCHISM 

oX'eX'r'  .7;o  ToWrA'^/  ^°^'«?  State,, 
features  which  made  i't  a  «,Hn„i     ^^  ^""'  d'amatio 

a  paa.if'7e'r[L^h?t'he';jalod  ;i?rl'r,''l 

Jhere^and  h.  ,a,t  open-a.  serX"  t'L.  "as  ^h^^ 

was  sta^rW  preyed  tti^"'*  ?''"«  ^hitefield 
eloquent     WhitpfioW  „«.  ^  woras  trom  hps  so 

witUatigu^aLf  blok^w  h'wrt'ktrhr^^'^-'^ 

wo^.  he  e.p.alned,  and V^i^/ltaU  ^ Zl'^  ^ 

At  the  head  of  ihe  stairs  he  stopped,  and  looked  Hn„„ 
on  the  faces  upturned  to  him  in  t'he  hall  beneath     Th 
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Years  before  looking  forward  with  a  gleam  of  proDhet- 
hke  v«;ion  to  his  own  dying  hour,  WhiteBeld  hadS  ■■  I 
shall  die  silent.  It  has  pleased  God  to  enable  me  to  bear 
so  many  testimonies  for  Him  during  my  life  that  He  wUl 
require  none  from  me  when  I  die."  V3  this  was  literal  l 
In  »  "u  'i*P'  u*"*'  P'sht  tUl  two  o'clock,  then  aw"k7 
an  attack  of  asthma  had  seized  him.  He  knew  hrend 
was  come.    Breath  faUed  him.    He  fell  on  his  knee,  w'th 

His  head  was  bowed,  his  hancfs  stretched  out  in  supplica 

Hon  when  the  last  breath  fluttered  over  his  li^  '"PP"""- 

I^e  sober   practical  British  mind  is  apt  to' disparage 

mere  gifts  of  si>eech,  and  to  deny  the  title  of  greataeS 

fi.W°l°°'7''°',°°,""'"'«^""'"  '^"^  "^  orator.  Whit^ 
field.  It  IS  true,  built  no  Church,  and,  in  a  sense,  left  no 
follower.  He  certainly  added  no  new  provinci  to  the 
S  which  Z^  '"|7l«dge.  and  he  shaped'no  new  channel 
flow  R„t  ^^  '  l"'"^^  "'  religion  might  permanently 
How     But  h^  greatness  cannot  be  denied.      For  over 

hi'nV^'^f..''*  '"'^'I  ^^"^^  "°'"J»  •>?  his  preaching 
than  any  other  orator  known  to  the  history  of^religion 
and  the  mere  estimate  that  he  preached  18,000  «rmons 

:?  11*1?  kT'  '*^'  °^  ""'^'  *"■ '»"  »  week-for  the  whole 
of  his  publ  c  ministry,  eives  a  quite  inadequate  measure 
of  his  work  The  scale  of  his  audiences,  the  pwsion 
and  length  of  his  sermons-to  say  nothing  of  the  cKd 
tasks  wTiich  fil^d  up  the  brie-f  intervals  betwixt  his 
discourses— all  have  to  be  considered 

vnJ^;^'^,.^^"^^^''  """■""""'  gifts -the  deep,  melodious 
voice  the  rush  of  moving  words,  the  dramatic  gestures 
which  great  actors  envied,  the  power,  which  is  the  supreme 
gitt  of  oratory,  of  making  vast  audiences  thrill  witt  the 
exact  emotions  of  the  speaker's  own  soul-all  these  in 
him  were  but  the  servants  and  instruments  of  st  11 
mightier  forces,  forces  which  stream  out  of  the  spiritual 
realm  and  shape  the  human  soul  itself  to  a  new  pattern 
,  It  IS  sometimes  forgotten  that  Whitefield  did  in  Ame- 
L^°Fnal„r'r°'n^'f^''  work  than  that  he  accomplished 
m  England  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  was 
in  a  sense,  the  spiritual  heir  of  Jonathan  Edwards     What 
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"ih^  ?t?  4     religious  history  of  the  United  State,  u 

WhL?T?  .  ''^"'"''''  '""'  "'"'"»'  f«^'i  """y  when 
Whitefiel.l  stepped  iip,n  American  s<,ii ;  but  his  prLbins 
renewed  on  a  new  scale  that  me.norabi;  work  fie  «ve^f 
a  wider  range  and  a  nobler  character  than  ithad  rfached 
under  Jonathan  Edwards.  Whitefield.  in  Ameriealo 
more  than  ,n  England,  built  a  Church  which  tears  Ms 
name;    but   the   religious   life   of  neither  EngUnd  nor 

Whitefield  the  servitor  of  the  inn  at  Gloucester  he  ■  Zr 
scholar"  of  Pembroke  College,  the  open-air  preMheHf 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  never  live5  preacher  of 

Over  Whitefield's  ashes  the  fire  of  the  .Teat  Calvinistio 
controversy  was  re-kindled,  and  burned  more  fiercd^  A^ 
even  at  first ;  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  tWs  t  n7the« 
thenlir  ??  ■■>  It!     A  woman,  when  she   becomes  a 

mori  ?„T'  Z  '"'■  '^^"^"'^y-  'f  °<"  '""■•'=  earnestly,  yet 
more  vehemently,  not  to  say  shrewishly,  than  does  a 
theologian  of  the  opposite  sex.  She  fo[lo,.s  her  logio 
more  relentlessly  to  its  uttermost  concl.:„ion  •  she  i! 
mor  .  fiercely  jealous  for  the  honour  and  the  Tnfl'uence  of 
her  creed.  And  at  this  sta^o  a  woman  was  dZg  in 
wt-.i7i"^"5  '"■""''''  °f  ""■  Methodist  revival  whS 
Whitefield  had  refused  to  do.  and  knew,  indeed  he  could 
uot  do.  "I  should  weave  a  Pei.rlupe's  web,"  he  said  "if 
I  formed  societies."    He  had  no  organiMng  gift     and 

L±'H,''^""'"f''"™  '\'"'  '■"  "°  Po^'-nent^f  k.'  But 
Lady  Huntinpl,.,,  was  doing  that  very  work,  and  doine 
It  with  signal  energy  and  success  ^ 

thf  Ph,ri''/T'"'''*''''\r°°"'";  •"«'  «ho  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  as  Macaulay  says,  she  would  have 
been  adorned  with  the  nimbus  ot^  saiat.  She  w..s  the 
daughter  of    Earl    Ferrers,   the   widow  of    the   Ball    of 

fm  tbe^^™^  *f  'I"  ""'^  "."-^  "'^^'^  """Wed  her  to  do  ' 
foi  the  Kevival  wh.at  no  other  person  could  have  done 
She  opened  new  worlds  to  it.  She  gave  it  soci.M  prestige 
She  slieltercd  it  from  persecution."  She  invitelThife: 
fn^  »-,  i'^/'t'-  ''PP™"'^''  him  one  of  her  chaplains 
and  gathered  fashionable  audiences  under  her  own  roo' 
to  listen  to  him.  Chesterfield  .and  Bolingbroke  came 
amon^t  others,  to  hear  the  famous  preacher.  CheZr^ 
field    listened    with    smiling   courtesy,    as   unmoved  1 
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thmi^'h  bo  woru  lUtcaing  to  the  twittering  of  «  bird- 
but  boi,„^broko-the  ruke,  tho  wit,  tl.o  friend  of  Voltaire' 
the  pohticmn   who  served  all   parties  and  was  lova? To 

H^lnJ,'^  wk'^««''L""'™''  7  WlnteKeld's  prSin; 
He  mvited  Whitfield  to  vi^it  him,  and  s..u.rht  re  iS 
discourse  with  hun.    It  may  be  suspected 'that  he  Z 

Lady  Huntingdon  surrendered  herself  fully  to  the 
ardours  and  ideak  of  tho  great  religious  moveniont^ 
progress  She  built  chapels  that  boreLr  nam^Tn  va  ou" 
parts  of  England  and  by  appointing  the  preachers  lu,  her 
chaplains  escaped  the  difficulty  that  so  much  p^rlxS 
Wesley  who  would  not  label  timself  and  his  Cache™ 
"dissenters,"  and  so  secure  tho  shelter  of  the  Satron 
Act,  and  yet  found  the  doors  of  the  An-l  can  ohui^ch^ 
.hut  against  both  him  and  then,.  La<^Xnting,lon  s!J 
un  a  great  seminary  for  her  chaplain^  at  Tre?ecca   fn 

tutor'-intheTll""'  1^^  «/»  helpers,  was  cSeJ 
tutor  in  the  colleee;  the  saintly  Fletcher,  for  a  time 
Wesley  8  designated  successor,  wi  its  principal 

Lady  Huntmgdon  herself  was  a  Calvinist  of  r„„r. 
^Hi^Srv  To-  T°  ■  ''^f  ^^''"«««>1-  B" '  lo  in  h™ 
which  L.;"^"""'  ''^''  ""*'  C"'^'"*^"'  i«  "  "eed 
r,;.7>„,T^  •     democratic  stamp,   while  Arminiauism   is 

thlir?,."!.  "^''■"•'^''""l'.^."'  ''''>'  g-^neralisation  inyerta 
the  truth.    Calvinism,  which  creates  I  spiritual  aristocracy 

mend's  t«  f  T*^  '"''"'  '^'"^'''  ""'"y  '"">«■"■  ^^b'onl 
mends  itself  to  an  aristocratic  mind  like  that  of  Lady 
Hun'mgdon  Southey  is  shrewd  enough  to  see  S 
■She  was,"  he  says,  "  predisposed  unconsfiously  to  favou^ 
a  doctrine  which  makes  a  nrivilpo-,..!  nr,i„,  f  ,",^ 
Wesley  and  Whitefield.  living  ^unMe  "emp  re°'o.- "JJ  ^ 
motives,  and  dealing  with  great  affairs,  were'^eluctarto 
be  entangled  m  controversy.  lu  his  societies  Weslev  T, 
a  settled  policy,  made  no  difference  betw  xt  CaMn  Zand 
i?""*";  .1^^"  "">  »>-eat  comrades  recorded  in  a  tbrmal 
document  their  re.solve,  for  the  sake  of  peace  "  to  avoid 

S"?  "cha'^^^T'l    '°n   '"    'he^utmost'enem 
CtV,  -Charles  Wesley- often    shrewder    than    his 

).rother-aftenvards  wrote  on   the  document  the   word! 
vain    agreement"!     Controversy,   betwixt    even    such 
.-en,  when  parted  at  one  point  b>  a  theological  gulf  aS 
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^d^practieall,  died  '..^r^tT:^  X"p;1n3 

the^ffl?tT2rK^t  Iv '7  tJ'^-^-'o^  "^ 

poise.    It  tended  to  r,,^   ™at  may  be  called  sane  equi- 
imderstand  that  tended      ThT'"'  ""^  ''  ^  '^'"y  '" 

no  wonder     That  i,  tL T    ^f  "■  ']"*  ""'«'•■  °^«<i  ««ite 

rudimentary  morJitv  if  1  f^^  '"'°  1»''"«'  "i'h 
and  there  wer^shoX.  exaZTes  '?'°  ^•'""-'■""-i^m, 
Wesley's  own  helpers  ^  examples  of  this  perd  amongst 

thii"eWl.'^  He'7e°  Ued  l^L'  ^^'''*?  ""'  .^™^«'f  '"  """ect 
own  words  '  we  have  learT"''  'S  ^^'''^■"  '"  "^^  ''i» 
especially   oZ^thlr.       ^?°  T^"^  towards  Calvinism," 

or'^ems  to  Jeny  to  mlT^  t  ^''""'^"'  ^^'"^  J^^^- 
of  his  own  salyaLn  -^^  °™flf  ."ny.part  in  the  business 
had  been  denied  °wth»n  '"'?"•  °  \"H'<'  be  by-works" 
ears  sounded  lik«7.!„         «mphasis  which,  in  some  eager 

other !  To  relmke  tht^Z  '"  -^'t™*' q^V^l  with  each 
certain  resolutions:-  "'  "'"  <^<«'f«"'>=«  P«^ed 

desires  to  find   avou.w";!,  Oc^  ^1,"^?"  "^  "T  ''''»»•     ^hoevef  ' 
to  do  well.'    VVhZr   l„?^i™H  :''';''°  1™"  '"''  ""''  ''=»™ 

j-'^^^A„ain.u.J--^™^--S»XtS 

bu^&r^a::^;;;^^  -"'^' •'  ^^o*  -^  '>■«  -it  of  work,, 
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ia7a?"idXrJr  ■""""""« '""'" '"  "■"'"  ""^'^  y-"' 

"As  to  merit  itself,  of  which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid, 
we  are  rewarded  'according  to  our  works,'  yea  'because  of  o„ 

Ind  h  'J";  'T  'V"  ""f"  '■■"">  f-  "«'  ""'e  S  „r  work" 
And  how  d,irers  this  from  ,ecun,lum  vu^rila  operur,,,  as  our  works 
deserve  1    Can  you  split  this  hair  I    I  doubt  I  cannot."  ' 

These  propositions,  looked  at  with  modern  eves  are 
oftenceless;  Wt  to  L,uiy  Huntingdon  and  "hoT^lous 
Calvinists  about  her,  they  seemed  hardly  less  thai  bC  ■ 
Phemous.  They  were  the  very  negation  of  the  Go.spd 
T»Tl7,  "tI  ""  »«™«""^d^i"'  h™  became  vehemently 
H,S  ,7  ^^  ^T  ^''»y'?g  «vangelical  doctrine  !  Lady 
Huntmgdon  r^olved  to  cloan.se  f revecca,  her  training 
college,  from  the  evil  taint.     Everybody  in  the   coS 

mu^sfTn^  ■""  "T'"^^  "'^  resclutfons  o^f  the  ConSe 
must  be  dismissed.     The  resolutions  were  employed  as  a 

hlf  L  ™?  "'"^""u'  '""^  ""''«'  *"«  ^^q»ifed  \o  write    . 
hs  verdict  upon  them,  ^d  to  disavow  tlJem  on  penalty 
of  expulsion.    Benson,  the  classical  master,  was  VS 
way  compelled  to  resign  his  post. 
Fletcher  was  the  head  of  the  college,  a  man  whose 

SoutheT/  "l'^'^'"  ^'''  intellectual  Vtt«,  moves  even 
houthey  to  almost  rapturous  admiratiSn :  "  A  man  of 
rare  talents,"  he  says,  "and  rarer  virtue.  No  Z  or 
country  has  ever  produced  a  man  of  more  fervent  pietv 
or  more    perfect    charity;    no    Church    has    ever    ws- 

Zm  ll^Ti^PT-"""  ■nini^'o---"  But  since  FletcC 
could    only    hold    his    post   at    Trevecca    at    the    price 

li^lr^'"^  ^'l'^^'  ^f  '■"'''«""•  his  office  there. '^  "If 

sa  vS  „f  In™''  ^°'  ^  """?"'  ?™  "P  'he  posslbilityTf 

rndirofooi''"^  '"°"  '""'  '  "■'"  ^'™  "P  ">"  '-'" 

Wesley  himself  wrote  to  Lady  Huntingdon  disavowing 

He'cZcrded  :1"         ^^  *'''"  """^  '■""  ">«  resoEnf 

of  "I^t„"^7*-  ^"'^  ""  '  "'"■  '  '°™  y™  ">="■  Y°«  have  on. 
of  the  first  places  m  my  esteem  and  affection,  and  you  once  hrf 

1  Tyerman,  iii.  p.  73. 
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«^.tr,T„  ey r  \^T  rr  "  "  '^^"^  "Po- 
well loaded  yet  the  meanin^^of  ^  J™"""'  l"""  "^^  ™'  »»  h^^' 
have  continuallv  witta,^,  *  V""  '""''''  *'^=''  I  desire  to 
will  of  My  Fathers  l^tn  Z  ''"".'i  '  Wl'<>''«™r  doeth  the 
and  sister,  aud  mother."  i  °'™"'  *'""  »«™  '»  %  brother, 

ThfaU"nil\:r;'\'-°''^  ^•'«''''^  theologian.? 
not  content  SnuTrin^tV'-  '^^  ''"^'  ^^''^S^d ;  and 
determined  to    arr/ t£  war  ;;ito  To  '"■°°^^''''*'   *°^ 

and  addLsed  ^'everybody  of  PjUJ^'^^don's  chaplains; 
with  the  Revival  known  to%oW  '/^,","?°.™. '°  ponneotion 
Conference  was  to  be  held  atBH^f^r""?  H^'^'-  '^^^ 
explained  that  ■■LadvHuntin^H,n^'  ""''  '^''  ""f™'*' 
ti^  friends,  real  ProLtlte-ImP  7a  "'\°y,  »"><"•  Chris- 
at  Bristol  ai  the  same  lime  1-  "''"'^"''  '°  *'"'''  "  "^"^'i"? 

ferl^cVa'ndt'Srorffl"' ^^  «°/"  *  ^^  '"  ""^  -'"  Con- 
and  in  case  of  a  refusal  thit  />,  "^'"°'!  "'  "">  ""^  ■»'™««». 
against  them.  It  ilZl^Zdt\T  "f^r^l'^^'  "•-■■  l™<e,t 
right,  in  the  opposition  t^h!  /?  ^'',"'"  "  ^^M  "»'  >« 
rJommenditSrrnyofy  u'c'li  ti/n'fi  "7"""  ^r^■  'o 
Dissenters  as  of  the  Established  ChZh  ^'^  "'  """  "'  "■" 

be  there,  the  eause  U.ing  of  s*;!^^?!^^.™ -"  P--"  «■>  to 

CoSc^etakiTa^fol'^'  '°  ""^.  P^^"™  "^  ^is  own 

-inir:^£^rv^^---^^ 
--i^^^¥lSS^-^h- 

frwr&c^,^£S|^Sir- 

do  not,  or  win  not,  understan/rePi'unde^^t^n^dt'S 


'  TjeiinaD,  iii.  p,  93. 


'  UU. 
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ttoy /cL°"'  """'''"''"'  ^"yl'^S  I  haTo  written  these 

H  "ntgrrX  'So  rnd"  rX"r  "i  'T'  »  ^""^y 

-  hemence.     She  wrote  to  W„.f     1'™  ^1'*  '-'""'"d  her 

:.ference   assembled    acknS^- ""'  P'^*"  ''^^°f<=  *« 

too,  had  bcffun  to  lvZ^7^,.^'  .  "^'^y-  ■"'h"*"  courage, 
oflensive  pfraseoLv  to  h«  f''"^-''^"  ''''''''*^  ^"  ^^ 
persons  aoLeredtfhe  Lu  rftelett'^r  "t.  ''°'  T^'^ 
who  came  to  oorroct  his  thmW  •^''''  gentlemen 

in  the  Conference  wthexiufe  '?  '"""  -•  ^^  ^^^'^y 
He  hated  oontrovI^y.^^'i^^Xn^^o'""*''-^ '^'"P''^ 
thing  except  trnth,  to  escaplfrom  ^  Fiftv  h'""'  "^I^ 
preachers  s  imed  a  stifpm»^,      v-  iT'  „*.™y-three  of  h  s 

Wesley's  haliironi:al1:;r°Upi"'''^^  '''"=^«'^'  '^^ 

Saviour  Je,us  Christ,  for  iustificftil  ""'"'^of  ""r  Lord  and 
deatli,  or  tire  day  o  tdZlu  Z  7,.  "*'r"™  ""■"  i"  "'«• 
Chrirtian  believer  (and  SeouV^Hv  ^""^^  ""  "™  '^  »  --ea 
not  good  worka,wlier"  therk  thn^^  T"""'  ''"  ""■^<')  *'■''  doth 
have  no  part  in'  meriting  o?  puXsin.  3°"^ "^'  ^f  °"  «*» 
last,  either  in  whole  or  in  j^rt"'         ^         salvation  from  firat  to 

th^^^^ijaT  ,!;Lc  lTL:rf  :f  ^r-^'i^-- 
?r^  trat?Sdlrtr  ;£t  if  ^^'^ 

ha<f  written  a  vindication  of  ?i  ^  l'^'""^"-  ^^'otoher 
noble  bit  of  wrUinTand  fj  S-  '^'■'"^^'^  """"««.  »  very 
brotherly  loyX;  lo^Th  oSert-"^  '°  "  ''  ''"'^  "PP^"! '" 

(he"i:^; :::  frLTe"  t,i  tc  t'"^™  ^  --  "-- 

«.e.-  rtill,  ,vith  unwearied  dili  J,  I  1  '  f  I  """"'"8  ^^^'"'' 
calling  sinners  to  re|„3  ta„ce  ^tS,  ^^  ^''  "■"  ""'™  kingdoms 
of  nearly  seventy  years  and  th7  *"  ''i;i"-<^'»"'d  with  the  teight 
«.ul.s,  heshamcsseiil  by  his  unabaT  °  '"'!.'''-^'  ""''>•  'h™*""! 
all  the  young  minister  f„t,gTa,^'tr,   '^.m  ''''^'''•' 

^'^^^i^^^X^^T^^i^  *  tr;-ai^ 
their  downy  .,i„oj  MZ'^'-j'r4:.^^z.tvi 
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ffiofTa:::^;ZtlZ?  e,te„.>e  serVees  tor  the 
lift  our  ,»„,,  our  tonJueaour  h^H  "?"'»•  .A"-!  »1">11  we  lightly 
™ther  forgei  their  oS„r 'iTteTm?™ ' ,  ''"  ^  '^'  ''■™ 

»t'h°oltT  ^'^•"■"-°  -'■^'-"trxi;  G<:i  p7,«s^ 

asperated  temoest   nf  tl,!  i     ■    ,  ""^  '""*'  ''™ly  and  ex- 

Calvinistio  sfde  were  Scharf  an^l  rTP?^^?,^*"  ^  *« 
of  Everton,  and  -ImlSu  th  T  ^'''''nd  Hill,  Berridge. 
his  one  mktehleKm^'R„^r'??'''^"'°"'«'''lby 
little  personal  pSt  in  ?he  conlo'v  ^^""n  ^^^'''y  ^ot 
deadly  contribution  which  he  m.^'^;  • "'"'  ''""^  ""^ 
much  anger.  Tooladv  h?rf  „  m*u^"  '^  "•"«■  "kindled 
Absolute  ^PredestSn/''  ^Ve  if/'l,"  ^j'''^"'  T" 
analys.  of  this  treatise,  with  tft,lSfl,l?y^°:! 

aleZd!  nin"etl*"i*t?tri:;';rr'lly^^f  ^ ^--^  - 
saved,  do  what  they  vrin  'he  ™  "C^?1-,  J^/  »''"^'  »•«"  •« 
they  cau.  Readerf  Siev  th?  o^l  '"  '^J''""^-!,  do  what 
hand.— A  T."  '   "'   **  damned.     Witness  my 

.nI"trnstmed'",^o  T^^^^lT  "  '^"'f  ^  -"»-• 
endorsed  with  Ws  o™%°„S  filtrTLfl™'''^'^l''°'' 
anger  almost  too  deep  for  words'  and  ,h!^P  "^^  "'"?  ™ 
the  shrill  tones  in  wh^h  he  scolde^attr^e""^"  ''^P'*"" 

of  Wesley's  helpers   who  had   i-^       TS  °''^«™' ""« 

gTrl'n'";lteeTnetr?-^^^^^^ 

which  reclls  Pascal's    ■Provlnclirerter'''""??  "^  'T<= 

controve^ahsts  pursued  each  ott  w^tlltjurioLXittu 
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no  other  weapon  than  a  cudgel    '.?'  ,1/'*^^  ^'r'ployed 
lighter  pP^ur^^iettlKiiU^  ^""^  ">« 

W  a  hfn,„  Xch  X  Cl.,.'rof'c  " -J  "^f , "  ^"'''^  "^ 
earthly  hyums  are  no  hmfTer  needed  .'^H,,,*'"  1'°^  "" 
written  one  <>(  the  greatest  of  »«!■„  1  1'  ^°''  ""^  """^f  ^ad 
Abraham  praise  "-?£' °V1"^?'^"<=^.T'' The  God  of 

andlangua'^oofangrrfishii:::?  "'"''  '^'"^  ""«  '«■"?«' 
gical  V:if  qTk,'VSt  a  "-"l,*-/"-^'  of  theolo. 
|amt  and  the VntllLTta:7actSrv''rd'''^''>'^  ""^ 

before  h?  left  h?rvited  a!l TLT'  '"  Switzerland;  and 
had  been  in  controvcrsv  to  Ll^^^  '"f  '*'">  ^^"'^  he 
differences  apart  he  .iht^SfvTi  ""?'■  "  ""  '^""'"'^'^^ 
having  given  them  the  llit  dkn  lL^  '""T"  '"^""^  f« 
them  some  condesoendinrass7a„l  ?'  """^  '%"■'""  ''°"^ 
goodwill."  ^  assurance  of  reconciliation  and 

latfr'slefo/'j^heTnt^o""''  '"  '""  -''■''ited,  in  the 

RowIand^Hiri\uppre?,eron«^n^"'"-'  ^''"'''""  '^ 
order,  as  he  saidT'o  prevem  fhe'»  l"l'  P^^'P^letMn 
from  my  wrong  touches  ,,nTm  1.  T' ,"""  ""g^t  arise 
receive.!  FletcLr  at  his  pa^ona^"''.  °^  ^u""^-"  ^^^dge 
threshold  rushed  to  hi,nrthT' :■"*  "'  *"  "°'""^  ''*« 
cheeks.  "How,"  ho  crie  "ollT  "''■""  "'"^  tear-wet 
other,  when  we  each  "med  af  ,1  "'  ""'l  '"  """"'t  oach 
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givo  a  permanent  character  to  the  theology  of  Methodism  • 
a  resurrection  to  the  faith  which  the  Synod  of  Dort 
had  proscribed ;  greater  prominence  to  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius  and  Grotius  than  all  their  continental  cham- 
pions had  secured  for  them ;  to  spread  evangelical  Armini- 
anisni  over  England,  over  all  the  Protestant  portion  of 
the  New  World,  and  more  or  less  .round  tlie  whole 
world;  to  modify  the  theological  tone  of  evangelical 
Christendom,  and  probably  of  all  coming  time  " 

This  IS  a  wild  over-statement.  The  Calvinistic  dispute 
of  1770  and  the  following  years  is  but  one  of  the  outer 
and  remote  viorations  of  the  earlier  controversy  betwixt 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  thirty  years  before.  The  whole 
controversy  was,  no  doubt,  of  importance  as  making 
definite  and  articulate  the  doctrine  of  Methodism  on  one 
particular  and  much-vexed  point.  But  the  earlier  sta.'e 
of  the  controversy  was  the  more  important.  It  was  "a 
conHict  betwixt  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Revival  The 
controversy  betwixt  them  moved  at  a  high  level  and 
occurring  at  a  moment  when  the  theology  of  Methodism 
was  yet  in  the  plastic  stage,  it  did,  in  fact,  determine  that 
theology  for  all  time.  The  controversy  of  1770  and  the 
following  years  was  a  battle  betwixt  smaller  men  Its 
single  permanent  contribution  to  theological  literature 
IS  found  in  Fletcher's  famous  "Checks."  And  Fletcher 
not  only  made  the  richest  intellectual  contribution  to 
the  controversy,  he  kindled  in  'ts  smoke  and  dust  the 
one  clear  flame  of  Christian  sr'nt  yet  discoverable  in  it 

It  may  be  added  that.  Iplor,  Lady  Huntingdon  herself 
shared  Wesley  s  fate.  Kjr  societies  were  driven  from  the 
place  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  which  she  had  so  long 
held  them.  The  last  thing  she  contemplated  was  turning 
the  places  of  worship  she  built  into  dis.senting  chapels 
bhe  appointed  the  preachers  her  personal  chaplains;  this 
was  supposed  to  be  legally  within  her  right  as  a  peeress 
ol  the  realm,  and  the  device  was  understood  to  release 
both  chapels  and  ministers  from  the  Toleration  Act  But 
in  1 779  she  purchased  a  great  building  called  the  Pantheon 
m  the  north  of  London,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  a 
mission.  The  clergyman  within  whose  parish  the  build- 
ing stood  claimed  control  over  it,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
costly  lawsuit  Lady   Huntingdon's  chaplains  were  pro- 
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hibited  from  officiating  in  the  new  chapel;  and  the  de- 
cision was  found  to  appk  to  all  her  chapek  Lady 
Huntmgdou  found  herself  in  cruel  straits."^  She  mus-t 

sMn  "t  t^^^'  "',  '*^^'  '1:'="'  '^'"'"''^S  places  of  wo  - 
ship.  I  an.  compelled,"  she  wrote,  "to  turn  the  finest 
oon^egation,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  any  part  of  the 
It  of  TX  T""^  meetTng-house  !  I  am  to  be  cas? 
out  of  the  Church  now  only  for  what  I  have  been  doir- 
these  forty  years-spoakmg  and  living  for  Jesus  Christ."  " 
Her  oiiaplains  were  shut  up  to  the  same  cruel  choice 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Calvinistio  branch  shared  the  fate  of 
the  Arminian  division  of  the  Revival.  It  wus  dr  ven 
^undertake  a  separate  existence.  And  so  "Lady 
Huntingdon s  Connexion"  ca,;,e  into  existence,  and  st  II 

TZlV^iX^^fT-'^^T"^  ""'•'  '""e  justified 
Its  title  ot    the  Church  of  missed  opportunities." 

Lady  Huntmgdon  had  to  follow  Wesley's  example  at 
another  point.  Her  preachers  could  no  longer  obtai'n 
ordination  from  the  bi.sh„ps.  The  sacramlnts,  «  a 
resiUt,  could  not  be  administered ;  so  her  chaplains  had 
themselves  to  ordain  their  own  successors,  and  ordina 
sramior    "  ^°«»  "''-"^'d.  once  more'proved  to Te 

„.  w  ^1  ""°""gdon  he:..elf  died  in  179,,  the  same  year 
as  Wesley.  She  was  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Her  sS- 
ness  was  of  a  pecuharly  cruel  and  wasting  character  but 
her  death  was  the  fitting  crown  of  a  saintly  life.  A  bloo  - 
vessel  broke  just  before  she  died,  and,  with  h;r  hps  st  1 
wet  with  the  crimson  stain,  she  whispered,  'I  am  we 
An  ,s  well,  well  for  ever.  I  see  nothing  but  victory 
Ihe  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  the lomin™fth^e 
Lord  draweth  nigh."  Then,  with  tL  gesture  of^a  ti  ed 
child,  she  1  ted  her  hands  and  said,  "I  long  to  bo  at 
home ;  oh,  I  long  to  he  at  home."  '^ 

A  little  before  she  died  she  said-repeating  the  words 
oyer  and  over  again-"  I  shall  go  to  my  Jatlier  thia 
mght;"  and  shortly  after,  "Can  He  forgot  to  be  gracious' 
Is  there  any  end  of  His  loving  kindness  ?"     Almos    her 

i":  to— ry  Ffc"^"^  '^  '"''''■■  '  "-  -'^Cto'do 
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THE   DEED   OF  DECLARATION 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  in  1764  to  secure  the  continued 
help  of  at  least  the  evangelicU  clergy  in  the  Anglican 
Ohurcn  profoundly  affected  the  future  development  of 
Methodism.  Wesley  read  a  paper  to  the  Conference  in 
1769  m  which  he  tells  the  tale  of  his  appeal  to  the  clergy 
and  of  Its  failure.  " Out  of  fifty  or  sixty,"  he  said,  "to 
whom  I  wrote,  only  three  vouoh.«afed  me  an  answer,  so  I 
gave  this  up.  I  can  do  no  more.  Th^y  are  a  rope  of 
sand,  and  such  they  will  continue."  The  only  response 
Wesley  received  at  that  time  was  in  the  shape  of  a  request 
to  put  his  societies  in  each  parish  under  the  control  of  the 
local  clergyman,  and  to  refrain  from  sending  his  helpers  to 
any  place  "  where  there  was  a  godly  minister."  This  was 
a  proposal  to  commit  spiritual  suicide. 

Wesleyjust  at  that  moment  was  realising  his  loneUness 
His  early  comrades  were  no  longer  at  his  side.  Whitefield 
was  simply  a  wandering  evangelist,  absorbed  in  his 
American  work.  He  had  no  ordered  plans  of  his  own 
and  could  take  no  part  in  the  ordered  plans  of  any  one 
else.  Moreover,  he  was  parted  from  Wesley  by  an  en- 
during and  fatal  divergence  in  doctrine.  Wesley  had  to 
count  him  out  as  a  permanent  force  in  the  Revival. 
Charles  Wesley  had  practically  ceased  to  be  an  itinerant, 
and  the  brothers  were  diverging  ecclesiastically.  For 
Charles  Wesley  the  "Church"  was  more  and  more  out- 
bulking  the  Revival;  while  John  Wesley,  though  still 
refusing  to  take  a  single  uncompelled  step  towards  separa- 
tion, yet  saw  clearly  that  separation  was  inevitable.  The 
Church  of  England  no  longer  supplied  him  with  helpers, 
and,  it  was  clear,  had  no  friendly  intentions  toward.s  hi.s 
societies. 

He  was  himself  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
end  of  his  earthly  labours  was  within  measurable  dislance 
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He  was  not  an  imaginative  man.  He  took  short  views. 
He  saw  clearly  the  things  immediately  round  him,  but 
had  no  vision  for  the  landscape.  But  there  had  come  to 
hmi  at  last  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  continuity  of  his 
work.  It  would  outlive  him.  It  had  grown  beyond  his 
dreams,  and  would  still  grow.  And  he  had  somehow  to 
ensure  to  it  order,  discipline,  leadership,  purity  of  ilmtrino 
and  continuiiy  of  method,  after  his  death.  He  must 
crystallise  into  organic  shape  the  tangled  agencies  and 
forces  which  made  up  the  Methodism  of  that  day.  An 
individual  dies,  but  an  institution  wisely  planned  is 
deathless.  It  was  for  Methodism,  at  this  stage,  an  im- 
perative necessity  to  take  some  definite  and  enduring 
legal  form. 

Wesley  turned  for  the  moment  to  his  own  Conference, 
and  to  the  great  order  of  travelling  preachers.  They  were 
men  of  proved  spiritual  gifts,  of  heroic  zeal.  They  were 
faithful  to  the  message  they  carried,  and  loyal  to  Wesley 
himself.  They  were  no  rope  of  sand  !  So  he  tells  them  : 
"  You  are  at  present  one  body.  You  act  in  concert  with 
each  other,  and  by  united  counsels.  And  now  is  the  time 
to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  order  to  continue  this 
union." 

While  Weslev  himself  lived,  he  was  a  sufficient  centre 
of  union.  All  loyalty  centred  in  him.  His  brain  planned 
his  will  decided,  everything.  His  helpers  were  related  to 
each  other  bef  :;use  they  were  all  related  to  him.  But  he 
was  not  immortal.  He  must  die  soon,  and  might  die  at 
any  moment.  What  substitute  could  be  found  for  his 
personal  influonoo  ?  Where  could  a  basis  of  union  be 
discovered  which  did  not  rest  on  a  single  frail  and 
dying  life  ? 

It  was  clear  that  the  first  condition  of  a  union,  which 
time  could  not  destroy,  nor  shock  of  circumstance  wreck, 
was  loyalty  to  a  common  spiritual  ideal,  and  this  no 
doubt,  c.tistcd.  "I  take  it  for  granted,"  We.sloy  wrote, 
"  union  cannot  be  pro.served  by  any  meiins  between  those 
who  have  not  a  single  eye.  Those  who  aim  at  anything 
but  the  glorv  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  who 
desire,  or  seek,  any  earthly  thing,  whether  honour,  profit, 
or  ease,  will  not,  cannot  continue  in  the  Connexion;  it 
will  not   answer  their  design.     Some,  perhaps,  will  pro- 
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Others  will   turn  In- 


cfr^"Sn'"','£  P™".".™'  «'«"?''  must  be  devised  for  pving 
iBec.  to   the  spiritiml   unity  which   existed-   und  so  ne 

thJ  v!:nlr"r*' '™'  go^'n-nent  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Venetian  type;  government  by  a  committee  certain 
to  become  a  cli.iue.  It  co.iM  neVer  have  suppiied  the 
basis  of  a  great  and  free  Church.  The  pUce  of  t  e 
■committee  of  three,  Hve,  or  seven"  wa«  taClater  Iv 
the  Legal  Hundred:  and  even  this  device  wonH  hate 
^>c"n  tTit  "'  """*  '"'  ^"'  ''"  ««"-"-  interprltbn 
Wesley  later  called  upon  his  helpers  to  sign  a  solemn 
"Covenant  of  Agreement."    It  ran  aVfoUows:- 

^iJlT^'ry,''™"  "^'^'^  "™  underwritten,  being  thorouKhlv  con 
™ce.i  of  tlu,  nocesH,  y  of  a  .!,«  union  Wtwecn  those  whom  0« 
IS  iJeiSf.  to  „se  as  instrument.,  in  this  glorious  work  h,  oSer  ^ 
proserve  this  union  between  oursi-lves,  «rt^e,olve,l,  (td  Wn„  o^ 
helper,  (i)  to  devote  our»eIve.s  ,„ti,ely  to  God,  do,  yi„K  ou  "elvls 
taking  „,,  our  eross  daily;  8t,  uiily  aiming  a  one  thLr to  I^v 
our  own  soul,,,  and  them  that  hear  us-  (,^  ,„  .  ,'.!!,. 
Mi-thod,,t  doetrines,  and  no  otherTtaii^  in"  tTM-nut:,' 
the  Conference;  (3)10  observe  and  enforce  the  whole  Me"hodil 
discipline,  laid  down  in  the  .Minutes."  «  iMettoKlisl 


Mvies,  p.  129. 
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Weslw  was  never  in  a  hurry;  and  with  the  wise  in- 
stinct ot  a  great  leader  ho  was  content  to  wait  until  the 
slower  minds  oi  his  followers  came  into  perfect  harmony 
with  his  own.  Ihese  articles  of  agreement  were,  aocordr. 
mgly.  brought  before  each  of  the  three  succeeding  Confer- 
ences, arid  all  the  preachers  attending  them,  numb.iring 
one  hundred  and  one,  signed  it.  Here,  at  last,  then,  w.5 
formulated  a  policy  and  a  bond  which  provided  for  he 
organic  survival  of  Methodism  beyond  its  founder's  death. 
J<ortunately  this  scheme  was  never  put  to  the  test  of 
actual  practice. 

Now  Wesley's  government  was  of  necessity  personal 
He  was  a  spiritual  autocrat,  though  without  the  despotic 
temper  or  methods  of  an  autocracy.     And  not  content 
with  binding  his  helpers  together  by  a  formal  agreement 
which  was  to  run  beyond  his  own  life,  he  looked  round 
him  for  a  personal  successor     The  wisdom  of  that  search 
may  well  1*  doubted.    There  could  be  no  second  Wesley 
J<.ven  if  a  leader  were  discovered  equal  i ,  Wesley  in  in- 
tellectual gifts,  these  would  not  give  him  Wesley'ls  place, 
or  Wesley  s  authority.     That  authority  was  a  product  of 
history      It  was  lx,rn,  not  of  Wesle/s  personal  endow- 
ments, but  of  events  and  of  his  personal  relations  to  his 
helpers.     Ihcy  were  his  spiritual  children,  and  his  power 
over  them  was  the  untransferable  authority  of  a  fathVr 
Fl.Vl  '^'   '•""T'''   '"   »?»'-<'h   of  a   hefper,  turned'  to 
ilotcher.    In  a  letter  to  him,  dated  June  1773,  he  tells 
him     I  see  more  and  more  unless  there  be  one  leader,  the 
work  can  never  be  carried  on.    The  body  of  the  preachers 
are  not  united  nor  will  any  part  of  them  submit  to  the  ■ 
rest     Either  there  must  be  one  to  preside  over  all,  or  the 
work  will  indeed  come  to  an  end."    And  this,  it  must  be 
noted,  IS  after  the  "articles  of  agreement"  had   been 
drawn  up  and  signed !    There  was  much  of  unregenerate 
human  nature  still  surviving,  even  in  this  order  of  saintly 

Wesley  proceeds  to  describe,  with  almost  amusing  detail 
the  sort  of  man  his  successor  must  be  :— 

J'.^',i?""i  ^  "  "^  "'/""''  '"''  ''•™'  »""*  <>"«  ">»'  •>»«  »  'ingle 
r„?,  ^'  '^™?.™'"«"' "f  'he  kingd„m  „f  God.  He  ,nu».  havf a 
*ar  anderatending;  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  particularly 
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of  the  Method„t  doctnne  and  discipline;  a  ready  utterance 
dihgeuce  and  activity,  with  a  tolcral.le  Hh;re  of  health      S 

rjhJ^.'^'''^  '"  ""^'«'  '"'""'  "*"■  «>e  l«oiJe  with  the 
Methodml.  ,„  general.     For,    „„le^  Oo-l   turn   tS  Tye,  and 

HrmiMi'""";!''  '"'"•'"=  "ill  '«<iuito  inc.,«bleof  the  work 
m!nv^^  '■'"  "■r"  ■"?"=  '^'^"^  "f  I*"'"'"?    l>«<^''»»e  there  a™ 

nTt  ttm^f'!^-  ""'  ""'  '??'!"'  •"  ■'""'^  »"''"»  he  be  able  to 
nteet  ttiein  on  their  own  ground.   * 

Then,  writing  to  Flotcher,  Wesley  goes  on  to  ask,  "  Has 

lUE  MAN  ,  he  cries,  lie  calls  upon  Fletchur,  ■without 
conferring  with  aesh  and  blood,"  to  ■'  come  and  strengthen 
SIm?  '''';  '?"'^"  'he  heart,  and  share  the  labour  of  your 
atteotionate  friend  and  brother  "  •' 

Wesley  held  Fletcher  in  an  esteem  which  at  this  dis- 
Wh^?  «  1  J"!  seeins  extravagant.  He  oomparos  him  with 
Wh.teheld-to  Whitetield's  disadvantage  :■■  Ho  was  f 
as  "•""h  called  to  sound  an  alarm  through  all  the  nation 
a.,  Mr.  WhueHeld  himself;  nay,  he  was  fa?  better  nuaHt^«" 
for  that  important  work,  rfe  had  a  far  moreTriWn' 
person;  equal  good  breeding ;  an  equally  winning  addrei" 
together  with  a  richer  flow  of  fancy;  a  stron/er  unarr- 

iZt"^'  k/"  r'^'l';  ''^''^"'^  "f  learninl,  bith  in 
language,  philosophy,  philology,  and  divinity  ;1;nd  aboye 

.in  ",i'%  t^  ""V^  constant  communion  with  the  Father 
and  with  the  Son  Jesus  Christ  "2 

t.S'i-''"''  •'^"l""  ^^\  "*■  ™'"'^'='  """'J  °<"  have  SU.S- 
WK-,  /M*r"'^>7«^''  ""«  ^'™°  of  '"hour  under  which 
Whiteheld   lived   for  nearly  forty  years;  nor  could    he 
sway  crowds  m  Whitefields  overwhilming  fashion]!  t 
Fletchers  charm  for  Wesley  is  perfectly  intelligible.     He 
had  spintua  g,  ts  which  Wesley  Eimself  lackedla  glow  of 
rapture    and  ot  adoration,  a  constantly  burning   lire   o 
spiritual  emotion,  to  which  Wesley  could  never  pretend 
Wesley  describes  in  more  than  one  well-known  passa."e 
his  own  .sober-coloured  and   permanent  spiritual  mood 
tt,"..  nfKl""'f"    I"'  '""Per^'nent  Fletcher's   ardours   had 
the  ofiice  of  a  cheerful  and  ever-burning  fire.    He  brouijht 
with  him  the  glow  of  a  spiritual  snm.ner.     Fletcher  too 


*  Sniitli,  p,  456. 


"  Tyeruian,  iii.  p.  j  to 
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5<H!8  not  explain    tl,„^;°'  *^"=^  illustrates,  if  it 

and  KlioMli'-o,  entered   hn<' nf''"r  '""»«i»t«<l.  feeble 
of  liis  horn,  Mr.  iteLnd       ^""f"''""™  '"»"■?  on  the  arm 

We8l«y,  fcari„«  that  Fletcher  L..      l""™   '""'«'   '"    «"»■■»■ 
k"elt  »t  his  side  and  Cln   .r  .     ■*,'."«  '"'  """^''-  "'•"'I'tly 

leader."'  •I     '^''  '"   -'"'  devotii.n   of  their  great 

and   looked   on%ChJas   tlTillV'"^^^''''^''' 

»ucccs.sor.      Fletcher's    Lilv     I       "?'   ""*"    '"  '«   •"" 

".ight  well  h.vo  m  de  C^™^  "fr"'    "'"''''"'y'   '"'I^"'. 

po?.9s.sin^   tb.      sSendi,  ?,t  f  °''  ^'T  "">"  ?'«"•"«"  " 

whiehwisley  de£ed  to  be-^r*'  °^^'"■I  ™'  S^'^es 

But  another  set  of  virtues    hi,  !      T."^ '"^  '>''  «««^^essor. 

his  habit  of  intellec  "a  ob^di'^    ^^  ^»?  "."^  "''"  "'''''"y. 

listen  assentirgly  to  h  s^tt^ril  r  ^'^«'^7-"'ade  him 

ran:  .■  Sho„,d^Uklence''  a  y^  fi"t  I.^  "^^  ^^P'^ 
best,   with   thp    Tnrri'o      ".^''"  .yo"  nrst,  1  sha  1  do  niv 

to  c;,ver  up  the ireek  aTd'^ker't'^  ^^'^  T'"-  """'^^ 
not  aksolinely  bent  t"  fh^ni  P  't^^Vi*'  '^°«e  "to  are 
and  .liscipline^"      '         '""'^  """^  ""*  Methodist  doctrine 

Wesley,  bnt  as^hereN*  Ton  'the"  "k  ofT  ""'^'""V" 
eccle.siustical   heir    his   n.ndn.f    „.,""""'""«  ^is 

June  9,  ,776,  he  wril  to  Wev  in'  '".'?''  r/""-t"" 
reooiiuiifndinL'  me    m   ,im         •^.-         "  °""  "'at  "  Your 

™ccee,ly„u  s\  tept„rti..h"?'  ''V'""  """  ''^"  ■"«'" 
/letcherwasuottobe^\>,;^'^«;^:^:''^;_^ 

*  Tjt;rnian,  iii.  3^7. 
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Miss  Bosanquet  on  November  12,  1781,  and  marriage  with 
him,  as  with  Charles  Wesley,  was  fatal  to  any  wide  Hight 
of  labours  as  an  evangelist.  The  taint  of  consumption, 
moreover,  was  in  bis  Uood,  and  he  died  only  four  years 
afterwards. 

But  just  when  Fletcher's  failing  health  and  invincible 
shrinking  from  a  task  so  great  mads  it  clear  ho  could  be 
neither  Wesley's  assistant  nor  his  successor.  Providence 
raised  up  a  helper  who,  for  the  remainder  of  Wesley's 
life,  was  to  share  «th  hira  the  great  task  of  administering 
the  discipline  and  shaping  the  policy  of  Methodism. 

In  1776  Wesley,  while  conducting  a  series  of  meetings 
in  the  West,  met  with  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  just  been  dis- 
missed from  his  curacy  for  employing  in  it  many  of 
Wesley's  own  methods.  Coke  was  of  an  ardent  and 
generous  temperament,  with  something  more  than  a  touch 
of  natural  genius.  Ho  was  a  Welshman,  short-necked, 
short-bodied,  big-braineu ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  means.  He  had  a  personal  fortune  of  ;f  1200  a 
year.  He  was  twice  married,  and  each  wife  brought  him 
a  fortune.  At  his  ordination  he  was  an  arid  High  Church- 
man, who  would  not  allow  a  Dissenter  to  deKle  his  thresh- 
old by  crossing  it.  But  a  brother  clergyman  lent  him 
Wesley's  Sermons  and  Journals,  and  they  deeply  stirred 
him.  They  were  a  revelation  of  possibilities  m  religion 
hitherto  not  only  unattained,  but  even  unguessed.  Coke, 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  disquiet,  came  to  London.  He  fell 
under  MaxHeld's  influence,  and  was  sufficiently  broken  in 
pride  to  learn  of  a  godly  layman  the  secret  of  faith  in 
Christ.  He  hud  all  the  fire  and  glow  natural  to  the  Welsh 
genius,  and  religion  for  him  became  at  once  an  ardent 
spiritual  flame — a  rebuke  to  all  colder  spirits  He  went 
back  to  his  Somersetshire  parish,  and  tolled  in  it  with  an 
impetuous  zeal  too  great  for  his  astonished  parishioners. 
They  ended  by  drowning  his  voice  in  his  own  parish  church 
with  the  help  of  the  church  bells.  He  was  presently  dis- 
missed from  his  curacy.  Shortly  after  he  met  Wesley. 
"  I  had  much  conversation  with  him,"  records  Wesley, 
"  and  a  union  then  began  which  I  trust  shall  never  end." 

Coke  was  admirably  fitted  to  be  Wesley's  alter  ego. 
Like  him,  he  was  a  IJnivorsily  man,  with  the  habits  of  a 
scholar  and  the  refinements  of  a  gentleman.    Like  him. 
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the  West  Indi,  ,   a„d^C\u"de^alrt;rurK:j3 
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15,000  members.  He  outlived  Wesley  by  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  when  an  old  man  of  seventy  he 
appeared  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  pleaded  to  be 
sent  to  India  to  found  a  mission  there.  There  were  no 
funds  to  start  such  a  mission,  but  Coke  found  ;<^6ooo  of 
his  own  for  that  purpose.  Ho  sailed  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  helpers,  and  died  on  the  voyage.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  cabin  one  morning,  with  a  placid  smile  on  his 
face.  And,  fitly  enough,  the  body'ot  that  tireless  and 
daring  servant  of  Christ's  Gospel  found  its  resting-place 
in  that  "  vast  and  wandering  grave  " — the  sea. 

Methodism  is  the  product  of  many  forces.  Whitefield 
sot  it  the  example  of  an  heroic  aggressiveness,  Fletcher 
coloured  its  theology,  Charles  Wesley  taught  it  to  sing, 
.John  Wesley  was  iho  central  flame  of  its'  zeal,  and  the 
.shaping  bram  of  its  ecclesiastical  form.  But  Coke  gave 
it  geographical  range.     He  forbade  it  to  be  insular. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  legal  question,  on  which 
turned  the  future  of  Methodism,  had  to  be  settled.  By 
1784  there  were  359  Methodist  chapels  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  what  legal  title  was  this  great  mass  of 
property  held ;  and  what  vim  Wesley's  legal  relation 
to  their  use?  Wesley's  plans  seldom  ran  beyond  the 
immediate  thing  in  hand.  When,  in  1739,  the  first 
preaehing-house  at  Bristol  was  erected,  it  was  proposed 
to  draw  up  the  deed  of  trust  "  on  the  Presbyterian  plan," 
giving  the  trustees,  that  is,  the  right  of  determining  who 
should  use  the  building.  This,  of  course,  involved  the 
whole  question  of  the  appointment  of  ministers  to  the 
ehapels ;  and  Whitefield,  more  alert  at  this  point  than  even 
his  great  comrade,  wrote  to  Wesley  telling  him :  "  If  the 
trustees  are  to  name  the  preachers,  they  may  even  exclude 
you  from  the  house  you  have  built.  Pray  let  the  deed 
be  immediately  cancelled."  This  was  done,  and  so  a 
great  blunder  was  escaped. 

But  Wesley  had  to  adopt  some  general  rule  with  regard 
to  his  chapels.  A  trust-deed  was  drawn  up,  providing 
that  the  trustees  should  permit  Wesley  himself,  or  such 
persons  as  he  appointed,  to  have  free  use  of  these  premises. 
Charles  Wesley  and  William  Grimshaw  were,  if  they  out- 
lived Wesley,  to  have  the  sa'nio  rights.  After  their  death 
the  chapels  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of 
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suoh  preachers  as  niiffht   bf   appointed  by   •■  the   yearly 
Conferericeoi  the  people  called  Sfethodists"  '       ^ 

Ihis  deed  was  supposed  to  be  efiective  and  final  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  contained  one  fatal  Haw  Th,: 
^yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Metho.h'Ts"  had 
no  legal  existence  or  definition.*^  It  was  not  an  ent  ty  that 
could  sue  or  be  sued.  It  was  a  fluctuating  body  con  fst 
ng  of  such  preachers  as  Wesley  hi.n.self  fhose^eaeh  year 
to  confer  wth  him.  "All  this  time,"  said  Wesley  "k 
depended  on  me  alone,  not  only  what  persons  sh'o,, I 
constitute  the  Conference,  but  wither  trere  should  be 
any  Conference  at  all.    This  lay  wholly  in  my  own  breast 

But  a  body  of  this  vague  and  unsettled  character,  it  is 

Fhl'n  "f  "  'T'  ""T"''''""'-  It  ™'^  li"lo  better 
than  a  yearly  accident,  ftow  could  a  quite  undefined 
gathering  of  this  kind   exercise   the  treLndous  power 

anihorf/v'"'"?'  l'^-^'^^  y""''  "l""  "hould  exercise  p,E 
authority  and  discharge  pastoral  functions,  in  all  the 
chapels  of  Methodism  ?  It  was  essential  not  only  „  the 
peace  but  to  the  continued  existence  of  Methodisn  that 
he  Conference,  the  centre  of  all  power,  the  supreme 
instrument  of  goyernment,  should  be  legally  defined 

sin^I?^  f'  ^T""'  ""!•«  ^Kgestod:  the  creation  of  a 
single  to.ard  of  trustees,  in  which  all  chapels  might  be 

r  Bu  such  n?°°  "If  '™''^'  '^''^^'- '"  -^  -"K'e  "ffic? 
&o.    But  such  plans  did  not   provide  for  the  supremo 

necessity  of    he  case,  the  contrnuity  and  corporate  ex! 

wserTan  Vv'rr^-^M  •'"^-  '^^'  Conference^tsel?  ^L 
wiser  than  Wesley  m  this  matter,  and  urged  him  to  have 

entUy  "  th^O  "T"^'""^'  tl"'"^  ""''  '''^"''"^  -'"  »  'et-l 
So  fa^r  i^  t„  r  m'">™.°^  "'."  P'=°P'<'  """erf  Methodists." 
bo  far,  It  was  little  better  than  a  phr,.se.  An  undyin» 
corporation  must  take  its  place  uuuym„ 

th,^r,''1'"^'^' '"'  ''"'"■""y.^S.  "784.  Wesley  executed 

'M,„Tn.™'"'"\?°  ,"■'"'='>    Methodism   stands-tho 

Model  Deed"  or  "Deed   of  Declaration."    A  hundred 

ConflTc;'*"^  T'^tr"  ''<^'='"™*  '°  oonstitue  the 
Conference.  In  this  body  was  ve.sled  the  power  of  the 
anpoin  rnent  of  all  ministers  to  their  sphererof  work 
w"hioh  Wesley  himself  had  hitherto  exercised     The"  Lega^ 
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Hundred,  as  it  is  called,  has  the  power  of  filling  its  own 
ranks  year  by  year.  It  is  thus  a  continuous  entity  3 
secures  conmmity  of  legal  existence  to  the  govem^R 
body  of  he  Church.  All  ehapels  are  held  in  trust  for  thi 
rS"H'  r  •  ™,''J'="' '?  it^^mthority.  Elsewhe  e  than 
in  (iroat  Britain  the  various  Methodist  Conferences  are 
constituted  by  Act  of  I'arliament.  But  in  Great  Britata 
Wesley  8  Legal  Hundred  is  still  the  in.strument  by  which 
the  C,  .nferonce  is  kept  in  effective  existence. 
Hii     u?''     u"'  P™'-'"-'''!''"  settled  for  ever  great  legal 

nl™il!f-'     f  "  '"''""^'  "'  '^^  "'•'"'•"''■  s°«>«  bitter 

personal  disputes. 

nrS'"^  hesitated  long,  for  example,  as  to  the  number  of 
preachers  who  should  constitute  the  legal  Conference 
Ihe  number  w,u,  hnally  settled  at  a  luindrell.  Then  came 
he  question  of  who  were  to  for„i  the  list.  Wesley  at  last 
wrote  down  a  hundred  namte  with  his  own  hand  But 
this  ar™ngeiMent  left  many  preachers  out,  and  the  ex- 
t»t^  '"^K  n '^^  ■"'ilgn-nt-  One  hundred  men  were 
named  in  the  Deed  and  nmety-one  left  unnamed,  and  the 
rela  ion  betwixt  the  two  groups  had  a  vagueness  which 

f„    ]^»  r    f"'*™",.  ^^^"^  ''■"'«"''  h'^idln  equal  place 
in  the  Conference,  but  the  Deed  seemed  to  rend  the  bodv 

'ale""'  '°  ™  ^"^'^  "^""'"^  "■*"  '""''''^''  *"  '^g*' 
Sonie  of  the  helpers,  including  the  two  Hampsons,  took 
anottence  so  deep  that  they  loft  Wesley  on  this  account. 
Coke  was  suspected  of  having  induced  Wesley  to  include 
only  a  hundred  in  the  Deed,  and  as  a  result  came  into 
much  temporary  unpopularity.  The  accusation  reached 
Wesley  s  ears,  and  he  replied  in  emphatic  Latin  "Non 
vult  nonpoluit ! "  An  attempt  was  made  to  organise  the 
discontent  of  the  excluded  men  into  open  revolt  Circular 
letters  were  sent  out  calling  upon  the  preachers  to  "take 
a  stand  at  the  next  Conference.  But  when  the  Con- 
ference met  Wesley  rose,  with  his  saintly  face  and  white 
hairs  and  frank  speech,  and  made  a  calm  and  persuasive 
explanation  of  his  act  and  of  the  reasons  for  it  Then 
coming  straight  to  the  point,  he  bade  all  who  wore  of  his 
mind  to  stand  up.    They  rose  to  a  man ! 

Human  nat.ire  counts  for  much,  oven  in  good  men- 
and  tbera  was  some  real  peril  that  the  hundred  members 
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of  the  Conference,  in  whom  was  vested  all  Wal  power 
iDight  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  other  hundred,  who 
were  left  without  legal  foothold.  So  the  very  document 
which  was  meant  to  bind  the  Conference  inti  perpetual 
unity  might  rend  it  asunder.  Late  in  i;8s  Wesley  who 
saw  this,  wrote  a  letter  which  was  to  be  read  to  theCon- 
ference  after  his  death.  The  letter  would  thus  come 
with  the  pathos  and  the  authority  of  a  message  from  the 
grave.    It  ran : — 

"I  beseech  you,  by  tho  mercies  of  God,  that  you  never  avail 
yourselves  of  the  Deed  „f  Dedaration  to  assurae'^.ny  su7«rior?ty 
X^Z  •'f"'""'.''"'l<'tall  thi,.g«  go  on,  an,ong  ^hose  itinerant 
who  choose  to  remain  together,  exactly  in  the  same  nianner  as  when 
I  was  with  you,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  jiermit 

"In  particular,  I  beseech  you,  if  you  ever  loved  me,  and  if  vou 
now  love  G«l  and  your  brethren,  to  have  no  respect  of  (irsons 
in  stationing  the  preacher.,,  in  choosing  children  for  Kin^wo^ 
hchool,  in  di»,x>s,ng  of  the  yearly  contribution  and  the  Preachers' 
tund,  or  any  other  of  the  public  money;  but  do  all  things  with  a 
single  eye,  as  I  have  done  from  the  beginning." 

That  letter  did  not  reach   the  first  Conference  after 

Weslev  s  death  till  it  had  been  some  hours  in  session,  and 

had  already  passed  a  resolution  in  almost  exactly  the 

same    words.     And,  as  a   matter   of  fact,   the  spirit  of 

Wesley  s  message  has  ruled  the  administration  of  affairs 

m  the  British  Conference  ever  since.    It  has  erown  to 

be  a  tradition  that   has  the   force  of  law.    The  Le-^al 

Hundred  claims   no  separate  place  from  the  rest  of  the 

Oonterence.    It  exercises  no  independent  power  »It  is 

^r';-*!^.!.*  T^-  ■■^Kisterii.g  machine,  the  instrument 

Zn^'f^'^'/'f'T"'  °'  ">«  Conference  as  a  whole  are 
translated  into  legal  terms. 


OHAPTER   X 

Wesley's  theory  of  the  church 

Few  things  in  ecclesiastical  history  aro  stranger  than  the 
circumstance   that  a  century  after    Wesley's  deaVhAnH 

beZ  Ts  a^J'^T'  ^"''^'•''"'  «'»"h-  iu  th  ';v„rid 
Dears  his  aa-ne  and   j3  the  direct  fruit  of  his  work   if 

t  int:ld  th^  '"^""  "'r^^^''  debl  wheTer  he 
ever  intended  the  creation  of^a  Church.     Was  it-or  was 

oVer.7ttrhK/:Ltrr"  -'-''  — '"  - 

IndeTand' w;f  ^"^  T  P"f' «<*  -"dortants  o 
understand   Wesley;  and   the  task,  looked   at  in  some 

oFmen  ChS  Yf>  ''  '^  '™<'^  "''  ""e  f°ante 
oi  men.  He  nad  ahsolutely  no  reserves.  His  corrpsnnn,! 
enoe  ,n  bulk  equals  that  ^f  Horace  Walpo le^S  ^1' 
T^rl^^T"  T"  """i  honest.    Wesley,  moreover  i^  Ms 

m™  1  b  •  ,  •  ""^'"^^  °f  "'"'ost  every  day  in  his  own 
moods.  Betwxt  his  conversion  in  ,738  ^d  lis  deathln 
1791  IS  a  long  stretch  of  fifty-three  yeara   and  through 

a^S„  111  ■  'i.^  "  "S('«'«™d,  almost  every  word  Is 
audible   well-nigh  every  letter  is  preserved.     And  vet 

evervf^w"fh!:'7'.^"^^^^l^''=^  hasVritten,  andltudy^ng 
everything  that  he  did,  doubt  is  possible  to  many  anxloim 

s^^-i"„'tssf.ritrft 

It  is  easy  to  quote  many  sayings  of  Wesley  which  can 
?l  'u'/"  '''P'-'''«^'»is  and  arguments  against  Weslev's 
Church  by  disputants  who  are  eager  to  prove  it  ha   L 
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?^ndltt5v  in  the'ur,r°"T;;^"'  "■-"-  -  to  be 
Lot  blood  rZ  in  hi  ve tand  Hi^lf  <T""7^*"'  '"'«'' 
coloured  his  whole  visioT  Thev  '  "  h^S^'"''  P'SJ^dices 
later  years  of  his  life  whin  !  ^  *"*  discovered  in  the 
wor/as  an  e.an'^e'ltt  I'^reTS  rZC.^'  ^'^'^ '"'« 
^:r^AT''  fr  ^"'^^  ""^^  death,  that 
provesVat  e  ha^  notX  visi^'r'^  ^^l"^  "'1-^' 
the  Methodists  leave  the  CW°h  f  1?''';^'"'' ^  "^ben 
leave  them."  A  year  lateHm  ^  ^"^1"°'^'  ^'"'  ^"' 
Methodists  is  notTo  be  a  s 'itlTj  "  J*"^  S'^^  "f  the 
more  he  reflected  the  u^oTw   ^^ '    •"'■V'''''' " 'be 

Methodists  ou^ht  norto"!  a™  L  S,urT'"'=SHn'"''  ''" 
later  (in  1789)  he  deckref!  t)i„f  ..  ^""'^''",-  ^till,  a  year 
judgment  or  advice  would  son,  .  ."T"  *h"  reo-arded  his 
England."    What  eonM    h  ^"P"''^'*'  '''"m  the  Church  of 

stafements?  If  he  quilatio.jr"'  f^^^"''?  "^»°  'bese 
would  be  closed  I""""'""'  ""uld  stop  here  the  case 

of  EngS  td  trgoltfn^^Llatr^  '''''"''  '''^  ^••"-b 
early  feorn  of  the  ttdi  "  llXarTLT  ,'''''•  "' 
dimly  realise  Wesley's  greatness  Ind  ,h  1  '",^""  *» 
his  services  to  relimon  Tb „  !r  "^  'be  splcn.lour  of 
against  him  were  nf  w  on  e^orv^Zll  ''"""^  ""  '""*!  «but 
himself,  his  head  white  w^Ih^tle!  °™p"'""-,  ^"'^^^ 
years,  and  crowned  wi  hThe  .pStuauVo  '""f^'  ""^'^ 
so  memorable,  was  weleomnd  witi^  honours  of  a  career 
"I  have  coniesZehowlTn  ^Deration  everywhere. 

Wesley  himself  "to  be  an  hTn"'"j5''*'^"'^  'be  pu«led 
longer  attacked  him  "^pf"  bonoured  man."  Bishops  no 
to  b'reak  up  hfsse  vices  ^S!°  "^  i^^er  headed  "mobs 
divine  thrust  him  from  tl^  I  '*'""  T'''^  »  ''"'"^en 
once  happened  aT  Epworth  rnd^rbf'*'  '"■^\'''  ^'^ 
part  of  tlie  Anglican  clorJv  mi„t?  -^  """'  '?"'"*  ™  'be 
creased  Wesley's  aZavsYro^rf'^'"''  ?*'"™'y  bave  in- 
within  the  Church      ■  ^  ^''"■''  '°  '''=<=?  his  followers 

eiuXt^' w,;!]!  "ab,::;t''^ir£'T'  ^^  f'f.i™ "'  ^^^ 

have  quoted.      Those    sontenc^^  '  'l'"  ^'""""b  ^'e 

Wof  Wesley  Zt  a  grdm^"  Cb ^r, ""'.""'^ 
know  by  hear,  I,,  they  ^dete^inffioSfrfc 
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them,  while  they  proliablv  cause  not  a  little  disquiet  to 
*<"H8Kood  Methodists  when  they  happen  to  hear  them 

But  then  it  is  just  as  easy  to  quote  a  chain  of  sayings  of 
an  oxaotl;r  opposite  character  from  Wesley's  lips  and  pen. 
"  The  unmterrupted  succession,"  he  declares,  "  I  know  to 
be  a  fable  which  no  man  ever  did  or  could  prove."  "  That 
it  "—the  episcopal  form  of  Church  government—"  is  pre- 
scribed by  Scripture,  I  do  not  believe.  This  opinion 
which  I  onco  zealously  espoused,  I  have  been  heartily 
ashamed  of  since  I  read  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  ■  Irenicon.' " 
"  Church  or  no  Church,"  he  says  again,  "  we  must  attend 
to  the  work  of  saving  souls." 

Sometimes  the  sat  re  of  mere  dates  is  very  cruel.  Thus 
on  December  2;,  1 745,  Wesley's  brother-in-law,  Hall,  wrote 
a  long  letter,  urging  him  to  renounce  the  Church  of 
England.  Wesley,  in  reply,  writes  a  letter  in  which  the 
High  Churchman  is  in  the  ascendant.  He  declares:  "We 
believe  it  woulil  not  be  right  for  us  to  1  minister  either 
baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper  unless  we  had  a  commission 
so  to  do  from  those  bishops  whom  we  apprehend  to  be 
in  succession  of  the  Apostles.  We  believe  that  the  three- 
fold order  of  ministers  is  not  only  authorised  by  its 
apostolic  institution,  but  also  by  the  written  Word.  Yet," 
he  adds,  with  characteristic  fnmkness,  "  we  are  willing  to 
hear  and  weigh  whatever  reasons  you  believe  to  the  con- 
trary." Less  than  four  weeks  after,  however  (January  20 
1746),  he  writes:  "I  set  out  for  Bristol.  On  the  road  I 
read  over  Lord  King's  '  Account  of  the  Primitive  Church.' 
In  spite  of  the  vehement  prejudice  of  my  education  I  was 
compelled  to  believe  that  this  was  a  fair  and  impartial 
draught  ("draft) ;  but  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  (essentially)  of  one  order,  and  that 
originally  every  Christian  congregation  was  a  Church 
independent  of  all  others ! "  ' 

The  irony  of  dates  in  this  fashion  is  often  discover- 
able in  Wesley's  acts  and  utterances.  In  April  1790, 
for  example,  he  wrote  the  famous  passage  which  has 
been  quoted  against  the  Methodist  Church  by  angry 
sacerdotalists  ever  since: — 


^  Journitl,  p.  316. 
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'"I  never  had  any  design  of  se  ■araticg  from  the  Church. 
I  have  no  such  design  now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Methodists 
in  general  design  it  \slien  I  am  no  more  seen.  I  do,  and  will 
do,  all  that  is  in  my  [jower  to  prinent  such  an  event.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  ail  that  I  can  do,  many  of  them  will  seiaratc 
from  it  (although  I  am  apt  to  think  not  one-half,  perhaps  not 
one-third  of  them).  These  will  be  so  liold  and  injudicious  as 
to  form  a  sciKirate  party.  In  flut  o|i[>o8ition  to  tucse,  I  declare 
once  mote  that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  none  who  regards  my  judgment  or  advice  will  ever 
separate  from  it' " 

But  only  two  months  afterwards— in  June  of  the  same 
year— he  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  London:  — 

"I  must  3|ieak  plain,  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  in  this 
world,  which  I  am  on  the  jwint  of  leaving.  The  .Metho<lists  in 
general,  my  lord,  are  meilihcrs  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
hold  all  her  doctrines,  attend  her  services  and  |iartake  of  her 
sacraments.  Tliey  do  not  willingly  do  harm  to  any  one.  but  do 
what  good  they  can  to  all.  To  encourage  each  other  herein,  they 
frequently  .spend  an  hour  together  in  prayer  and  mutual  exhorta- 
tion. I'ermit  me,  then,  to  ask.  '  Cui  bono?  for  what  reasonable 
end  would  your  lordship  drive  these  peoi>le  out  of  the  Church)' 
Your  lordship  doe.s,  and  that  in  the  nio.«t  cruel  manner ;  yes,  and 
the  most  disingenuous  manner.  They  desire  a  licence  to  worship 
God  after  their  own  conscience.  Your  lordship  refuses  it,  and  then 
punishes  them  for  not  having  a  licence  !  So  your  lord,ship  leaves 
them  only  this  alternative,  ' Leave  the  Chunh  or  starve.'  And  is 
it  a  Christian— yea,  a  Protestant  bishop— that  so  persecutes  his 
own  flock?  I  say  persecutes,  for  it  is  persecution,  to  all  intents 
and  purjwses.  You  do  not  burn  them,  indeed,  but  you  sUrve 
them,  and  how  small  is  the  difference  !  And  your  lordship  does 
this  under  colour  of  a  vile,  CTecrable  law,  not  a  whit  better  than 
that  '  de  herettco  conif>itrew/o.' " 

Here,  by  Wesley's  own  testimony,  a  bishop  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Knf;land  is  "driving"  tho  unfortunate  Meth- 
odists out  of  the  Church,  and  is  (]oing  tliis  "  in  tho  most 
cruel  manner."  How  could  Wesley  himself  hope  they 
would  stay  in  the  Church  ? 

But  the  best  comment  on  Wesley's  strong  words  about 
not  separating  from  the  Church  of  England  is  found  in 
his  own  acts  at  the  very  time  these  words  were  written 
or  spoken.    Concurrently  with  these  very  words  he  took 
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steps,  and  took  them  under  the  irresistible  compulsion  of 
events,  which  tended  to  separation,  which  practically  were 
acts  of  sep:iration.  In  1784,  as  we  hane  seen,  he  constituted 
Methodism  a  Iwal  entity,  with  assured  continuity  of  exist- 
ence. He  made  it  that  is,  a  Church.  In  the  same  year 
he  ordained  Coke,  Whatcoat,  and  Vasey  for  America  and 
this  with  full  knowledge  of  Lord  MansKeld's  dictum  that 
ordination  is  separaticn."  In  1785  he  ordained  some  of 
his  helpers  lor  Scotland,  justifying  the  act  by  the  plain 
necessities  of  his  societies  there,  and  by  the  cir.  .imstnnco 
that  the  Anglican  episcopate  did  not  cross  the  Border 
in  1787  he  licensed  many  of  his  buildings  under  the 
1  oleration  Act  as  Dissenting  chapels.  In  1 789  he  ordained 
some  of  his  helpers  for  England. 

All  these  were  acts  of  separation.     They  constituted 
Methodism  a  Church.     And  yet,  while  Wesley  was  per- 
forming those  very  acts  he  was  speaking,  or  writing  wonis 
which   forbade  separation,  at  least  during  his  own  Hie' 
Ihe  puzzle,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  very  great.     I.  if  to  be 
solved  by  charging   Wesley  with  inconsistency  ■  .   insin- 
cerity ?   But  that  explanation,  at  least,  is  utterly'  incredible 
It  18  contradicted  by  Wesley's  whole  character  and  career' 
Ihe  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  that  theory  of  the 
Church  which  Wesley,  since  his  conversion  at  least,  had 
always  held,  but  which  had  not  always  been  clear  to  his 
own  consciousness,  or   all.wed  to  colour  his  speech  and 
determme  his  policy.     We  have  shown  how.  almost  up  to 
the  day  of  his  conversion,  Wesley  was  a  High  Churchman 
and  a  Ritualist  of  the  severest  type.     His  sacerdotalism 
hatl  running  through  it  a  strain  of  the  ascetic:  it  glowed 
with   the  ardour  of  a   fanatic.     He   refused   the   Lord's 
hupper  to  all  who  had  not  been  baptized  by  a  minister 
with  due  orders.    He  rebaptized   the  children  of  Dis- 
senters; he  held  the  theory  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  in 
Its  extremest  form. 

But  his  conversion  changed  the  whole  perspective  not 
onlv  of  Wesley's  life,  but  of  his  theology,  and  of  his 
ecclesiastical  views.  All  his  High  Church  theories  were 
jettisoned.  Religion,  for  him,  was  no  longer  mechanical 
but  spiritual.  Ecclesiastical  formulie  and  methods  were 
but  as  husks  and  ohaflF  when  weighed  against  spiritual 
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Christ,  as  Wesley  now  saw,  was  preseDt  in  His  own 
Uhurch  and  covorned  it.  His  grace  did  not  trickle  exclu- 
sively through  some  poor  little,  uncertain,  and  solitary 
human  pipe ;  it  did  not  depend  on  the  touch  of  a  par- 
ticular set  ot  ordaining  human  hands  on  certain  human 

Tk  H  1  -"u*^  ^^"^i'r^  ,'^'™'='  S'f'  '"  ">«  PCfsonal  soul. 
Ihe  Hohr  Ghost,  in  Wesley's  now  theology,  was  no  longer 
relegated  to  some  far-oflday  in  early  Church  history  ■  the 
mind  of  that  Spirit  was  not  exc'uisiyely  expressed  in  cer- 
tain ancient  Church  usages.  The  Divine  Spirit,  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  Light,  was  as  surely  present  in  the  Church 
01  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
Ihe  jJay  of  Pentecost,  on  this  reading  of^ history  is  not  a 
particular  set  of  twenty-four  hours  in  Jerusalem  many 
centuries  ago.  It  is  to-day  1  Men  live  in  it.  The  winds 
ot  1  ontecost  no  longer  blow,  its  cloven  tongues  of  flame 
are  no  longer  visible ;  but  though  the  signs  given  to  the 
senses  of  man  on  that  far-otf  day  in  Jerusalem  have 
vanished,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church 
IS  continued.  So,  for  Wesley,  the  mechanical  High  Church 
theory  was  no  longer  creilible. 

But  this  new  view  of  Wesley  about  the  Church  did  not 
at  once  find  full  expression.  It  was  not  clear  always  to 
r'fi  "J!'.n^  consciousness.  He  continued,  at  intervals,  to 
talk  High  Church  language  long  after  he  had  renounced 
the  whole  High  Church  theory.  His  mind  on  this  subject 
was  a  sort  ot  palimpsest.  The  evangelical  theory  as  to 
the  Church  was  written  large  and  indelibly  upon  it  to  be 
read  of  al  men.  But  hidden  beneath,  and  visible  to  those 
who  searched,  were  fragments,  in  dim  and  broken  syllables 
of  the  old  and  renounced  High  Church  doctrine. 

The  key  to  Wesley's  apparently  contradictory  acts  and 
words  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  may  be  found 
in  his  famous  "Twelve  Reasons  against  Separation,"  pub- 
lished m  1758  ■The  opening  sentence  in  that  docu- 
ment dehnes  Wesley's  position:  "Whether  it  be  lawful 
or  not,  which  itstlf  may  be  disputed,  being  not  so  clear  a 
point  as  some  may  imagine,  it  is  by  no  means  expedient  to 
separate  from  the  Established  Church."  Wesley  that  is 
r^de  expediency— the  question  of  more  or  less  practical 
ethciency— the  supreme  test  of  ecclesiastical  forms ;  and 
that  position  is  fatal  to  the  whole  High  Church  theory 
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miistcrs  of."     No    lo  nm.   "  H.    '^        ?  "  "">  "'  "»  '"''^ 

acts  in  conHict  wfth  ."®  ™?>""y.'n  fact.ot  a  thousand 
to  administer  the  l.-rnU"  ""^''  '^"  ""^^  "^  '•'«  '""'l-ers 

:^^oTt:tbS„t""" "-" '"'' «"« '"-"-^  io 

olearas  some  mav  i    Aril^  H„         f^"  ''"'y.  "  "»'  ^o 
abstract   questi'r  a  Tr„o,nttT 'this' ^'Tr.'*'''' 

early  date  is  essentially  and  profoun^ly^nd-  acen lot  l" 
It  IS  possible  to  quote  from^Vesley■s\ritinss  a  chii" 

*  Smith,  p.  275. 
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of  utterances,  calm,  rcnsonwl,  and  positive,  and  runninB 
through  the  whole  Stretch  of  his  public  work,  in  illustra- 
tion ol  hii  views  on  Church  order. 

Doe.s  the  New  Te.Htuinent,  for  example,  supply  a  single 
authoritative  pattern  of  Church  government  which  is  bind- 
ing on  the  universal  Christian  conscience,  and  outside 
Which  are  to  bo  found  only  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
the  Divine  Grace  ?    Says  Wesley  :— 

,, "  A"  to  niy  own  judgment,  I  xtill  helicvc  •  the  Ki,i«copal  form  of 
Church  government  to  be  ScripturHl  »nd  ap^toliral!  I  mean 
well  agreeing  with  the  practice  and  writings  of  the  .\|««tle».  l)ui 
that  it  I,  prescribed  in  Scripture  I  do  not  k-lievo.  Bisho,,  Stillini;. 
fleet  has  unanswerably  ,,roved  that  •  neither  Christ  nor  His  ..\,s«tl«i 
prescnbe  any  ||artic,ilar  form  of  Church  government,  and  tlut  the 

C^^lt^^.?'--"  ^^^-'-^  «-  '--.'■-■■'  "Hn 

The  doctrme  of  the  succession  is,  on  the  sn.erdotal 
reiuling  of  Church  order,  ncces.sary  to  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  ministry;  but  that  doctrine  Wesley  absolutely 
rejects,  and  he  sees  with  characteristic  keenness  where 
the  theory  breaks  down  :— 

Jr?  '?«">;"'»*'''«  Romish  bishops  came  down  by  uninterrupte<l 
succession  from  the  A|s«tles.  I  never  could  see  it  proved  ■  and  I 
am  persuaded    I  never  shall.     But,  farther,  it  is' a  doctrine 'of 

L  ^k  1H-.  f  u"""  '°"""™  "'  "'<'  administrator  is  csential 
to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  which  are  administered  by  him 

bshop  that  ordained  you  I  „  „ot,  you  may  happen  to  be  no 
rest,  and  so  all  your  numslryis  nothing  worth  ;  nay,  by  the  same 
rule,  he  may  happen  to  be  no  bishop.  And  who  can  tell  how 
often  this  has  been  the  ca«.  I  But  if  there  has  been  only  one  such 
TcSssTonr'^     ""^      ^"""'  "*""  ^""^^  "'^""^  uninterrupted 

Through  the  writings  of  Wesley  for  fifty  years,  to  sum 
up.thero  rjins  a  chain  of  emphatic  utterances  which  prove 
that  the  High  Church  theory  was  an  offence  alike  to  his 
reason  and  his  conscience.  A  thou.sand  prepossessions 
and  prejudices,  of  course,  bound  him  to  the  Chlirch  of  his 
birth  and  training.     The  whole  character  of  his  .rcnius 


*  Workd,  voL  xiii.  p.  an. 


•  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 
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mitted  that  separation  stoodn^fi,-.      .    ^^  "'J"  »''- 
That  ^Ch^ofJi^tloZ'ZTT  °^  *«  "'°"'«°'- 

ai^te,.,htto/.:^:„^^^^^^^^ 

that  d„,adful  and  omerct'tintlXtr  aTact     rt" 

hundryre;,&td'^:fy,,tr  !;-  ^^'-^  "^  .* 
sometimes  not  even  to  ««?.„*•  o«nsoience,  and 

the  Church  He  foresaHhe  nTh-T"  ^™'"'''  "''^ 
from  the  very  tgin~o  '^^i/t^  ^'^"^,  »f  ^«P«»fJ™ 
step   by  step/ became   f  probabiHtv      t{ '^^  P^^J^l'^^ 

"itis'rrp'''^^''"'^'i"«-°''f^^^^^^^^ 

Churchmr^fter  h^e  W  „  ^  ,''"^"''S"„°f  ">«  »'»•' 
theology  ?vorboariHi»».f'^''yT'  "'g'>  ^^^urch 
an    e.Z:Zufnpelt  rndTvernl/'^J  •"■.""  8"^" 

Tpetncie'^^'d  b^pedrcil""h'H"^  "' k"P^'''-'=' 
togSTher;  sometime^Ztak  might  indine"  .T'"" ' 
sometimes  another     That  if  fin-n,   .         .  ?     ?°^  ™y' 

u^ental  habits  o.un|  t„tL:''oirrrb&  CIL  t'ptt 
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training,  earll'  tuetld  "lilt^"?.-™"  "'-'y 


Wesley,  it  cannft  be  denTed     etaLl  1^^'°™-    ^'"' 
another  goal,  a  goal  undesired  bSfnorwholly  uteen.''"''' 


CHAPTER  XI 

THB   FINAL  STEPS 

The  question  whether  Wesley  intended  his  followers  to 
remain  a  society  or  to  become  a  Church  is,  as  we  have 
said,  one  of  purely  academic,  or  even  antiquarian,  interest, 
i  he  relation  of  Methodism  to  the  Anglican  Church  was 
decided  in  the  end  by  forces  outside  Wesley's  will  Some 
ot  these  forces  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
clergv  of  that  day  and  the  policy  they  adopted.  The 
drunken  curate  who  at  Epworth  denied  Wesley  the  Sacra- 
ment in  his  father's  church ;  the  clergy  who  inspired  mobs 
to  attack  the  Methodists,  and  sometimes  led  them  in  the 
attack,  were  no  doubt  evil  exceptions  to  their  class  But 
the  utterly  unspiritual  character  of  the  clergy  made  it 
impossible  to  leave  the  converts  won  by  the  Revival  in 
their  careless  hands.  To  have  done  this  would  have  been 
a  onme  against  human  souls.  Moreover,  the  great  mass 
of  the  clergy,  from  the  Bishops  downwards,  were  resolutely 
bent  on  driving  the  early  Methodists  out  of  the  Church 
"  ?,r  y  °"'  B^^'ost  enemies,"  Prebend  Church  wrote 
'"Wesley  in  1744;  and  that  dreadful  sentence  makes 
audible  what,  for  many  sad  years,  was  the  general  mind 
of  the  clergy  towards  the  Revival. 

"  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Bishops  to  crush  the 
new  order, '  says  Miss  Wedgwood,  "  but  the  strange  ano- 
malies of  English  law  left  it  in  their  power  to  force  it 
to  become  a  sect."  No  religious  meetings  outside  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  Church  could  be  held  without 
a  licence  under  the  Toleration  Act;  and  those  taking 
part  in  such  meetings,  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to 
hold  them,  had  to  register  themselves  as  Dissenters. 
ibis  law  extended  to  America,  and  so  the  first  Methodist 
Church  m  the  United  States  was  adorned  with  that  very 
uneoclesiastical  bit  of  architecture— a  chimney.    When  a 
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Methodist  church  was  built  it  had  to  disguise  itself  , 
a  house  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  exis?  "^  ' 

ag^nst  the  Mothni'  r*"-."^^  ""f  "^'S?'  ^"^  ''  was  used 

^i;"^?irwXrr^j:t":fe^^^^^^^ 

a  remonstrance  addrewed  tn   »    n;Ji,      """S*"""-    was 
information  againsTLTtthodlts'^tling  i"n  u'lfliS 

JteTthltwX^^^^^^ 

|j;^t^sinritTSeie^^drt.^S/-:i 

EngCl""'    '""J"'^   '''"^•"^S    from'  the    Church    Tf 

ni,»«L^"'"*^^';*P*''  '!"°'"  '778.  became  Wesley's  head- 
quarters, and  It  was  in  itself  a  visible  svmbol   nf  tK^ 

th^'c^Lrch  ""tit'  "'°^''"'™'  '^-  -""ed'totari 
«,,„;  V  ,1  ''^  *"  unconsecrated   building-    buf 

services  were  held  in  it  in  church  hours,  and  the  ^acra 
S?„"'"  ^^'*'«'"f  «"%  administered  there  The  verJ 
building  was  thus  a  bit  of  concrete  dissent,  a  symbol  of  the 

Cdfy\"tUin:d'stlf^''"''^^"'^"""'%''^'»"'»'™-"^"^^^^^^^^^ 
naraiy  attained  self-consciousness.    In  1784,  Wesley  writes 

in  his  Journal,  "a  kind  of  separation  has  already  token 

place,  and  w.11  inevitably  spreaS,  though  by  .slowX^ees" 

Iheir  enemies,"  he  says  again,  "  provoke  them  toTthe 

clergy  in   parUcular,  most  of  whom,  far  from  thank  n^ 

them  for  contmuing  in  the  Church,  use  al   Z  meansif 

their  power  fair  an3  unfair,  to  drive  them  out  of  U" 

Ihe  question  ol  the  sacraments,  however    nroved  tl,« 

urning  point  in  the   relations   belwixt   Meihodism    «„! 

the   Church       The   Salvation   Army,   to-day    treats  ^he 

bacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Z  at  bes[    a  luxurv 

and  makes  no  arrangement  toVather  its  convens  ro  nd 

the  table  of  the  Lord;    and   this  is  a  fatal  defer^n 

Its  organisation.      But   Wesley  held   that  the  adm  nis 
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rnn^^L/  "'«?»«;«"«»'«."'«  binding  on  tho  Christian 
conscience,   and   he    required    hia    converts   to    observe 

!.„^  ^«*  .""i'"'  "^  ^"'>'  ™'l  ^^l""  *em  as  a  means  of 
order  to  attend  the  Lord's  Supper;  anS  here,  too  often, 
was  found  a  clergyman  whose  character  was  an  offence  to 
PhrS;  .""ki*"  ""'"l^'^n'  '■»'"'«c  who  drove  them  from 
«,r.«»LHf  ^  mere  intruders.  The  Wesleys  themselves 
aTrI'^^  '""*"'!^  '^"  "'^'^"''y  '°  their  own  persons, 
illfd  h^  ',r  T'^  *"  '74°.  Wesley's  converts  were  re- 
™w;n^  ^  -^'^'F'  ''°.''"  agree/ plan,  and  with  un- 
relenting severity,  from  the  Lo^'s  tabfe.  and  this  explains 

^.L„.^  "7  ""T'  '^^™  *<"  ''"ensed  so  early  as  a 
dissenting  place  of  worship.  .y   »»  » 

hi^'^!'h,it^l  '°'''''"'  *'°'"  "'^«'"  '"^e  it  intolerable  to 
him  that  the  Sacrament  should  be  administered  by  any 

was  able,  wi  h  the  help  of  a  few  clergy  who  stood  by  him, 
R,.?^?  J""  u^*  "^"'t'  "dminisfation  of  the  sacraments. 
™.lf-  n  ■  ■*  o^er  the  area  of  the  three  kingdoms  was 
practically  imposs-ble;  and  in  America  geography  Tnd 
history  alike  made  the  situation  incomparably  more  diifi. 
cult.  Here  were  a  few  almost  accidental  clergy  scattered 
at  distant  points  over  the  area  of  a  continent  Political 
passion  burned  like  a  flame  through  the  whole  communitv 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  clergy  were  in  onen 

KenthiTT'  *i"'  'tKT  fl'>«ks.^^he  attempt*^" 
keep  the  fast-growing  Methodist  Societies  dependent  for 
the  sacraments  on  a  gandful  of  Anglican  clerg^en  under 
such  conditions,  both  of  geography' and  polit?^.  wasX 
I^Z  ^.."1   •''!  -^5'  "^  Independence:  and  like  some 

fie'd'cotS  "  ^°'"""  "'"^^  '"""  '•"' 

Wesley    as  we  have    seen,  appealed    to   the  English 

Bishops  to  ordain  at  least  one  of  his   helpers  for  the 

purpose  of   admmistering  the   sacraments  in   America 

nf".l„  .tPP""'  ''"/  '■fJ":""^-  '^'x'  B'^l^oP^  ^e™  careless 
ot  even  their  own  flocks  in  the  revolting  colonics  Thev 
were  pohticians  rather  than  pastors,  and  were  not  dis- 
£,°r^  1°  f  "  »ny  very  tender  anxiety  for  the  spiritual 
nterests  of  mere  rebels.  On  tho  High  Church  theory 
the  sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation;  they  can  only 
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be  administered  by  persons  duly  ordained,  and  in  tlie 
Apostolic  Succession.  To  refuse,  or  to  delay,  the  presence 
pt  properly  ordained  clergymen  to  a  whole  community 
IS  on  the  sacerdotal  logic,  to  imperil  the  eternal  welfare 
ot  human  soula  Yet,  when  a  delegate  from  the  United 
htates  came  to  England  to  procure  episcopal  ordination 
tor  the  purpose  of  taking  back  to  the  dying  souls  of  a  con- 
tment  the  mvstio  grace  of  which  ordination  is  supposed 
to  be  the  exclusive  channel,  he  was  kept  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  episcopal  palaces  for  two  years.  Beniamin 
iranklm  wrote  in  characteristic  accents  of  common-sense 
on  the  sit-ation :  "  A  hundred  years  hence,  when  people 
are  more  enlightened,  'twill  be  wondered  at  tlu.f  men 
•n  America,  qualified  by  their  learning  and  piety  to  pray 
tor  and  instruct  their  neighbours,  should  notte  permUted 
to  do  It  till  they  have  made  a  voyage  of  6000  miles  to 
ask  leave  of  a  cross  old  gentleman  at  Canterbury  " 

Wesley  found  that  he  must  provide  for  his  own  flock 
m  America.  The  sacraments  must  be  maintained  and 
they  must  be  administered  by  duly  ordained  men.  But 
Wesley  held  that  he  himself  was  as  much  an  episcopos 
and  as  ftilly  entitled  to  ordain,  as  any  Bishop  in  the  land 
Lord  King  s  account  of  the  primitive  Church  "  he  says 
"convinced  me,  many  years  ago,  tnat  Bishc^s  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and  ionseo-  -Mly  have 
the  same  right  to  ordain."  He  had  held  I  ,md  too 
long  to  the  sore  injury  of  his  Societies  in  ^  rica,  and 
at  the  risk  of  rending  Methodism  in  that  country  to 
tragnients.  Accordingly,  on  September  10,  1784  he 
ordained  Coke  as  Superintendent  or  Bishop,  and  What- 
coat  and  Vasey  as  presbytera,  for  America. 

This  act  plainly  brought  to  open  rupture  the  whole 
relations  of  Methodism  and  the  Church  of  England 
Charles  Wesley  was  thrown  into  a  mood  of  f-antic 
remonstrance : — 

"  I  can  scarce  believe  it  (he  wrote)  that  in  his  eighty-second 
yeiir,  my  brother,  my  old,  intimate  friend  and  rorai>,  on,  should 
have  assumed  the  episcojul  character,  ordained  elders,  consecrated 
a  Bishop,  and  sent  him  to  ordain  our  iayiireachers  in  Amerira 
How  was  he  suriirised  into  so  rash  an  .-iction?  Lord  Mansfield 
told  me  last  year  that  ordination  was  si,  .irution.  This  my  brother 
docs  not,  and  will  not,  see;  or  that  he  has  renounced  the  principles 
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and  practice  of  his  whole  Kfe;  that  he  has  acted  contrary  to  all 
his  declarations,  protestations,  and  writings;  robbed  his  friends  of 

ndelihrblT '  "v"^  "-^  *'"«''  H^^l  -dination  ;  «d  eft  ™ 
inde  lb  0  blot  on  his  name,  as  long  as  it  shall  be  rememl«rc™ 
Thus  our  partnership  here  is  dissolved,  but  not  our  friendship  I 
have  taken  h.m  for  better,  for  worse,  till  d™th  do  us  i«rt  •  or 
rather,  reunites  us  in  love  inseparable." 

He  wrote  in  distressed  and  pathetic  terms  to  John 
We^ey  himself:  'Before  you  have  quite  broken  down 
the  bridge,  stop  and  consider.  Go  to  your  grave  in  peace 
or  at  east  sutler  me  to  go  before  this  ruin.  So  mS 
I  think  you  owe  to  my  father,  my  brother,  and  to  me 
as  to  stay  till  I  am  taken  from  this  evil.  I  am  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Do  not  push  mo  in,  or  embitter  my 
last  moments  .  .  This  letter  is  a  debt  to  our  parents^ 
and  to  our  brother,  as  well  as  to  you."  F^'ouis, 

John  Wesley's  reply  is  calm,  but  unyielding  :_ 

"I  will  tell  you  ray  thoughts  in  all  simplicity  (he  writes  to  him 
on  August  19.  -785).  If  you  agree  with  me,  well.  If  not,™ 
can,  as  Mr.  Whitefield  used  to  sayf'agree  to  disagree.'  For  the™ 
forty  years  I  have  been  in  doubt  concerning  that  question,  WhS 
f^riv  t'.^.''!™?^'''''  P™"^'"'!  niitred  infidels' 
iiu  f  ^l'  ''"'''">•]  I  ^^'  t"»'^  time  to  time  proposed  my 
doubts  to  the  most  pious  and  sen.,ible  clergymen  I  know.  bZ 
they  gave  me  no  sati.,faction.  llather,  they  Itemed  to  be  puzzlrf 
as  wdl  as  me.     Obedience  I  have  always  paid  to  the  BUhopT 

Tl^.^T"  *"  Kr  ''"'  "'  *^.»  '""■*•  ''"'I  ™»'"  »«»  thai 
I  am  under  any  obligation  to  obey  them  farther  than  those  laws 
require.  ^   * 

;  "'"''""^''ience  to  these  laws  that  I  have  never  eieitjised 
in  England  the  power  which  I  believe  God  has  given  me  I 
fimJy  believe  I  am^a  Scriptural  episcopos,  as  much  as  any  man 

k„ow"?ri^':Vb,''T''t-  ""'  ""^  uninterrupted  succL'ion  I 
know  to  be  a  fable,  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove.     But 

Ij'vtXSr  ""y ."?'f  ™  "i'h  niy  remaining  in  the  Church 

T  hf)  «f,    '  "^'°''  '  '""'''  ""  °'°"'  ^"^'"^  '<>  'q«ate  than 

I  S^  in  fh^"™  '*''■  i  •  -T  '  ""  ■"""  '^P"-'"'  '^o™  ''  now  than 
I  did  in  the  year  1758.  I  submit  still  (though  sometimes  with 
a  doubting  co„«„ence)  to  'mitred  infidels.'  1  walk  still  by  the 
same  rule  I  have  done  for  between  forty  and  fifty  years  I  do 
nothing  rashly.  It  ,s  not  likely  I  should.  The  heyday  of  my 
blood  IS  over.  It  you  wiU  go  on  hand  in  hand  with  me,  do.  S 
do  not  hinder  me,  if  you  wUl  not  help  me." 
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with  aklTf  ™'*  T'"-  ■^'^■'"""g  •>«  "■»  filled 
UDDrovoi^rt  L  ??  approapEmg  schism  as  causeless  and 
unprovoked  as  the  American  Bevolution,  and  at  your 
own  eternal  disgrace.  I,"  he  said,  "creep  on  in  the  oW 
Tnlt'^lnTnffi"';,^'  °"'  together/and  trLt  trcomin,,^ 
breaks  out     ■  W  T  """T      ^\«"  "'«  ^'"'^^^  *>>  him 

wo^  tm  d„^  J  ^*  ^*™  '*■"="  *""''  <'"''='  <■<"■  i«"«f.  for 

TWein  in  fh^  1°  us_nart  ?-no,  till  we  meet  eternally. 
tw^r  •  .'"/.l"*  love  which  never  faileth,  I  am  vour 
aftectionate  friend  and  brother."  ' 

John  Wesley  brought  the  correspondence  to  a  close 
by  saying,  "I  see  no  use  of  you  and  me  disputW  totethe^ 

Wesley  had  disavowed  his  own  juvenile  lino  about 
"heatfienish  priests  and  mitred  infidei,"  but  John  WeS 
goes  on  to  say  '.Your  verse  is  a  sad  truth  I  see  fift^ 
times  more  o  Enghind  than  you  do,  and  I  find  few 
excep  lons  to  it."    Then  he  adis:  "If  you  will  not  oT 

anrwill'"'?  rsf?nT'S;'°  ""'  '""I"  thos:"that°'ca"n 

v-i    ,  ,■•         .  '■"^''  ""'l  *"11'  save  as  many  souls  as  I  ^an 

^'wL'nTd,:'.^''"'"«^^"*^«f""''-'-^'"-"rpoLib1^ 

.  Wesley,  meanwhile,  had  published  a  statement  explain 
ing  and  justifying  the  AmeScan  ordinations.    It  nms  :- 

"Bristol,  Seplemlm-  lo,  1784.— To  Dr.  Coko,  Mr.  Asburv  and 
our  other  brethren  in  North  America  By  a  tey  uncommon 
tram  of  providence,,  many  of  the  province,  of  Nortlf  An?erraTre 
totally  disjoined  from  their  mother  country,  and  orecSd  int^ 
o'^rXr'  >r'-    •i""'  ^"f"''  G^^n-'nt  has  no  a^hori  y 

States  of  Ho  k„d  "T'  .°V"'t™*"'^''  ""^  """^  "■""  »™'  'ke 
htates  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exercised  over  them  partly 
by  the  Congress,  j^rtly  by  the  Provincial  Assemblie.,.  But  ,0 
irtWs  J,-T'*'V"'.°'*'""  ""^  ■ecclesiastical  authority  at  all 
In  this  particular  situation  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants    f 

dtZ  tT'  ^'™  "'^  ^^"'^''>  *""■  '»  con,pliance  with  tC 
desire,  I  have  drawn  up  a  little  sketch. 

w  ";■-' ;  "^^^  "^  ''  *'■'''''?  different  between  Endand  and 
North  America.  Hero  there  are  Bishops  who  have  TCl  iuris 
d,ct  on  In  America  there  are  none.  Neither  any  mri»h  mini  ters 
So  that,  for  hundreds  of  miles  together,  there  is  none  "iZr  to 
bapti«.  or  to  administer  the  lord's  Sup,«r.  Here,  therefoX^ 
Mruples  are  at  an  end ;  and  I  conceive  myself  at  fil  libertr  aTI 
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violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and 
■ending  labourera  into  the  harvest.  »  '■     J'    Ppoinung  and 

"I  have  accordingly,  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Fianci. 
Asboryto  be  joint  Superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North 
Amenca;  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  to  act  m 
Sup^r"""""^  •  '■''  '"f"""«  '""^  "'Iniinistering  Uie  Urd" 

of3r„"/n''"-l>P°'°L™'  *  ""'"'  '^"''™'  »"<•  Scriptural  way 
»I»X  ^K  ^-l"*'"?  ""^  J^'  ''""'P  '"  "'»  "iWerness,  I  «-iil 
ffi  hrveTken.".^'  """■"■  '  ='°"'"  »*  ^^  >««'     -"""O 

dent  ■'n^t''^''R-f  ■  ^i!?y  r"^""^  •^°''«  »»  "  Superinten- 
dent,  not  08  Bishop.    He  knew  the  power  of  words  and 

verey.  With  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  his  type  too 
he  was  anxious  to  preserve  old  verbal  forms,  even  when 
S.^TV  "^"^  J'""  °«\'"«»°inKs.  But  Coke  and 
Asburym  America  discovered  no  necessity  for  putting 
any  verbal  disguise  on  recognised  facts,  and  they  i^optel 

iw^T  ^"''°P-  ''  "J""  """^'"g  t°  read  WesL^ 
alarmed^omments  on  this  circumstance.    He  writes  to 

H  Jt^r  ""a  P"'"*'.  "y  i^'  '"<"'"'■•.  I  »"  a  little  afraid,  both  the 
doctor  and  you  differ  from  me.  I  study  to  be  little ;  you  study 
c^iwfrv  I-^^P^y'^^'^flong.  Ifou„daschi,l;youa 
college  !  Nay,  call  it  after  your  own  names !  Oh,  bemre,  do  not 
seek  to  be  something !     Let  me  be  nothing,  and  ■  Christ  b;  alHn 

"One  instance  of  this,  of  your  greatness,  has  given  me  great 

S^B-^™.,""?  {"".•.'""'  """  y""'  «»ff«'  yourself  tf^ 
called 'Bishop'?  I  shudder,  I  start  at  the  very  thought '  Men 
may  call  me  a  knave  or  a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  *coindrel,  and  I  am 

mIJ^  °  Presbyterian,  do  what  they  please;  but  let  the 
Methodists  know  their  calling  better." 

That  letter  shows  how  complete,  on  certain  subjects 
was  Wesley's  slavery  to  words,  even  at  this  late  per/od  of 
his  life,  fie  could  do  bold  things,  revolutionary  thin™ 
Butm  characteristic  English  fashion  he  wanted  to  lafci 
them  with  tame  and  conventional  phrases, 
'  Smith,  p.  sii 
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ceoded  to  give  it  lar-or  annll.  "^^    '      u  ''•>'  '""'''"'''y  Pf"" 

the  order  of  neeStv  H„  ^  "^  ."i  necessity,  and  only  in 
of  each  Ja^e  requrei'.  bm^Tn^  '^'l"  *''?.'  '^«  P'"'"  '»<='» 
of  existing  orde^rand^ltUe'iZk  f  l"'"^  'H^turbanoe 
others,  as  possible  n.7S-K-  .°u'^*  prejudices  of 
few  other  &endrweiid,ed'fh;  nutZth  '''  "ff '  r '  *'*  " 
to  their  judgment  an  1  set  anlr,M  "'"'■"'.'"''ly.  I  yielded 
preachers,  John  pk«°on  Tlmmn.  »  I  "K""'  ''""-'■•ied 
To  minister  in  SeotZ  '"  hI^  ^l'"^^'  ''"""P^  ^Vlor, 
theScotchMethodi  s  the  u"  rf  thr«h"r"i"^°'''^^  '" 
Prayer,  a  oircumstanoe  which  showed  Thaf  fo'hn^W  "l™ 
wTslo7'°  r'  "."''''"'""'^  ''-  Scotch  character  "'■'^ 
theTe"  Serherer:  1^^  7/"-=}  "',"-"  '"-  tr„rdain 

conflict  of %rteofas'r'Allicn"Bishr't  ","  "" 
spiritual  charge  beyond  the  Cfw  Wp\^"P.  ''J'^  T^ 
reasons  are :  (I)  The  desire  ,,f  f,-^'-      Wesley  s  further 

absolutenecel  tyof  thecase  asZe^rT  ^"°^'  ^'^  ">« 
repeatedly  refuse^d  to  gTve  thi  Me,hodTsts\  *""* 

unless  they  would  leave  theTsodoties  ^'"'rament 

occurs  a  very  noIaWe  record  ^T  i'"  T'^  ''"'  ^o^rnal 
with  Mr.  Clulow  fas  Attornp^^  .'f''  "  '™*-'  'conversation 
the  ConventMe  Act  IZr  ^^  ""  t"  "='f  ™"«  ^-^t  called 
tion,  with  that  of  the  ton  h  of  o"""'^a"''  ^"^  "^  ™'^'-''- 
clearly  convinced  that  k  was  H,^f"  '^''°'''  ^'^  ''"'•'^  b°"» 
our  chapels  andall  our  Lavll  i  ?,  Tr  tch^'^'  '"  ^"^^  "" 
justice,  or  bench  of  in^Hnr  h   "  ^  "f  ■  '""^  ">"  "o 

Using  eithe-r^elrsrortpZcrr^^^^  '"  -'^- 
Ma'?Lr'^:sX'^inTend^nt\'^"^^"'!f'\^-l    ^'«-nder 

and  Henry  MLreTpel;^^  ^Stn,  h':  fui^'^l 
them  with  power  to  Teed  the  tl,„.l-  .?  f  1  •  "e  elothcd 
minister  the'sacran.ents  of  baptt  ,\n  i  ^he  L',d"'^4''  "''■ 
according  to  the  usages  of  Xpi,  V  r  T^'A"  ^"PPe' 
w.thin  L  bounS  of  England  "An,  t'^'l^-  ""'^ 
Mather  aj  Superintendent  0?  Bishon  L  .f  "P",," 
ordan.  other  helper.,  and  so  a  regulTr  minis,!"  i^tl 
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Metlu,di.t  Church   be  maintained  even  after    Wesley's 
thi^^^^orii^ih*"  *"  ^"^^l^-  ^  ^'^  Mansfield's  words 

recitea,  that   Wesley  never  intended   Methodism   »n  kI 
anything  n,ore  than  a  society  within  The  ChZh      1^ 

t'Ta  trreh'th'Lt'^f' ''/  '°"'^--  ^fo^'<^?^ 
o  oe  a  ^.nuroh.     The  answer,  of  course,  is  obvious  that, 

'  J«k»on'.  "  LiJe  of  Oharlei  Wejley,"  p.  43,. 
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the  men  who  laid  the  fflatlon 'Ji;'*  ""  ^'"""^'"' ''''« 
republic,  builded  better  tC  he  knew        ^""^  '^"'"'"^ 

uporthTgre'Itl^ritfLte^  if'V  ^"^  •"«  '-^ 
wfth  its  perfect'^S  fle^?br  '*^°^'';''P«  ">""«  him, 
■■society,"!:^  accidental  ,^  at  if^"':""""'  '^  '^  "'«" 
of  unrelated  atoms?  In  hi,  1  '  '""'porary,  cluster 
Wesle*  discussed  at  length  tC'  '"'■"""'  ™  Schism 
ChurcK?    'A   more  aSn  question,   What   is    a 

Church  "-he  says"  is  ,cSv  t'„  Z"f  'J"^"  ""^  "  ">e 
language."  But  u-  ih  v,;^T  ■>^i  •  ®  ^°^'^^  '"  'he  English 
Enllish%esTey  stnfck  outTl  f  ^''"^  ^V'^'  °«"°"« 
"TL  Catholic  or  U^kersal  cC^?"^'^  ^"'^  "^«  ^•'"1- 
persons  in  the  univeAe  whonT  oLi,  }"  V^'  ""'^1  ">e 
world.    A  national  fWi?'.u       ""^  ''*"«'l  ""'  of  the 

of  the  UnivTml  ChSwh'h  bLPb-f  "^  '^'«'"''  ^y 
or  nation."    The    Church   of  ^i''',''"^  °°« '^'"Sdom 

Church  in  that  sen^  But  wha^  S  )'"^J''"  •"  """'""'I 
and.imperishable  elements  is  aChurehf  Tw^  ^'"?'''^' 
Christian  bel  overs  united  tn<»„'i,  "  «r  .  ^^o  or  three 
a  Church.  Apart™C&'  ^'''"y --eplies,  "are 
number  of  persons  whether  tw^  T^  """^'^^  °f  any 
millions."    '^  '    ^"""  ""'  "  *ree  or  two  or  thiei 

betwLt^Ie^n^tiZt'lsrblishrnf  '^'r  ^"^^  '"^"-'-n 

were  notequivalcnt  terms     fc"^''"''  *  ^''™''-     They 

Church;  but  tried  bvTe  tests  of  ^ '"^•°°'.'' °""°"''' 

which  it  belonged,  it  was  a  tn  e  1 '  ^^^"1'""'  "der  to 

fact,  Wesley  often  ,ses  the  term,  P^'"^' ..  ^^  *  "'""«'  of 

as  interchangeable      Hi!  tl  ^      ""'^'y    ""d  "  Church  " 

wisementaTfabitofu"n.o?d  T'  '""^'  °°   ""^  '^ho'e. 

charged  with  new  mLnh^s,  L'Sthirfa:  "f"  ""'^  "^"^ 

ont.cs     But  the  fact  is  btyonhoubt     a!  .n   ""  """y 

he  IS  discussing  in  the  Confefpn^o    f  .1.         "''•>'  "^  '749 

or  linking  thf  SocttiS^tget, «?    "  M  /'n^nt^^l"''^'?' 

London,  the  mother  Church  "  ho  J^i,    .    ^  °,°'   '''*'  '" 

others  for  the  sake  of  aH  the  ChurS^';"?"^"''  ""''  ""« 

Ihe  Societies,    already,  in    Wesley's  eyes,  were    true 

'  Minntes  ot  Conference,  1749,  p.  ^ 
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Churches  in  the  eiact  sense  of  that  detinition  of  a  Church 
which  we  hiive  already  quoted. 

For  Methodisu  themselves  the  question  whether  Meth- 
odism is  a  true  Church  ia  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
labours  of  antimiarians,  or  setilid  by  quotations  and 
dates  from  Wesley's  Journal.  The  question  belongs  to 
another  and  a  loftier  realm,  and  is  determined  by  ffraver 
tests.  Let  the  essential  character  of  the  Methodist  revival 
be  reinembered.  It  was  a  re-birth  of  the  spiritual  elements 
of  Christianity ;  a  new  manifestation  of  its  spiritual  fcrco ; 
a  return  to  its  simpler  forms.  It  raised,  and  raises,  no 
question  as  to  the  mere  externalities  of  religion.  It  broke 
out  of  the  spiritual  realm ;  it  worked  by  spiritual  forces 
and  for  only  spiritual  ends.  And  a  true  and  profound 
philosophy,  in  harmony  with  this,  underlay  the  whole 
movement  and  determined  the  ecclesiastical  forms  in 
which  the  new  spiritual  life  was  to  express  itself. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  grammar  of  Methodism  the 
emphasis  lay,  not  on  creeds,  or  symbols,  or  questions  of 
Church  polity  and  order.  It  rested  on  spiritual  quali- 
ties ;  on  the  relation  of  the  personal  soul  to  the  personal 
Saviour. 

Its  theology  stands  in  direct  relation  to  .spiritual 
life.  Its  Church  polity  is  a  wedlock  of  vital  doctrines 
and  of  practical  experiences.  The  Church,  according 
to  Its  definition,  is  spiritual  life— the  spiritual  life  of 
individual  souls— organised,  knitted  together  in  organic 
forms  for  ends  of  worship  and  service.  All  forms,  symbols, 
methods,  creeds  are  secondary  to  this,  and  are  of  value 
only  as  they  ensure  this. 

Let  it  be  asked,  why  does  a  great  writer  like  Isaac 
Taylor,  an  historian  who  is  also  a  philosopher,  and  who,  in 
a  sense,  is  a  severe  critic  of  Methodism,  yet  declare  that 
"Methodism  is  the  starting-point  of  our  modern  religious 
history,"  and  that  "  the  events  whence  the  religious  epoch 
now  current  dates  its  comiiwnceinent  is  the  Keld-prcach- 
jng  of  Whitetield  and  Wesley  in  1739."  It  is  because 
Methodism  set  in  true  and  spiritual  perspective  all  that 
relates  to  the  Church  and  to  religion.  In  the  Church  of 
that  sad  day  second  things  had  become  first.  The  ex- 
ternal was  more  than  the  spiritual.  Rites  and  symbols 
and  creeds  were  not  merely  means  to  an  end  greater  than 
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themselves— the  creation  of  a  spiritual  lifo     n,„ 
ends  in  themselves  "piriiuai  lite— they  were 

marred  by  the  Papal  stWleftt ll    ^fc"""  *" 
mentarian  taint  iL  its  theology     "It  wl  VT"": 
says  one  keen  critic  ■■  and  end^  i„  f     ^    t  "  '^^'^• 
was  a  reformation  ^nZd^^tZ^Z'    tLT'^'I 
Reformat  on  of  the  sixtefinth  ™,  .  "®  English 

ani^fs  rSaUuiri^dTi,'''^'''  .'^"^"^""'rian  theology 
wealth,  with  Tts  tieree  temtf  Tnd'^'r  '^,  ^""""^ 
present  the  swing  of  the  S^lum  r'""'  '"*''"'■  '■^- 
Methodism,  on  L  o  Ser  tt"^th  aT^'? ''^'"?'^- 
aims  at  a  purely  spiritual  rp^^^:,  !?f?.u        **  .'"nitations, 

Societies  in  America  he  X»»il  .1°  °^  religion"  for  his 

wig  and  I  wear  my  own  hi  th^^h  T  T'"  ^^ '^^^  " 

.p.&fa*c'"wrev\r&"aa™'  'h' ■'"  '"- 
nothing.     It  wa.  inSl^'X^^  ^SSTl^™ 


> '  i 
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^J^,  ""««%»?'  ««9'esiastical  definition  of  his  own  move- 
ment.   Was  Methodism  a  Church,  or  to  become  a  ChS? 

be  governed  ?    These  were  questions  which  Wesley  was 

settkrt  J"^-',  '^  '""-T  ™°'™™rsy;  he  left  them  to  be 
settled  by  history.  Tfie  critics  of  iiter  generations  wase 
mtermmable  debate  on  these  points.    To  Wesley  hi3 

and  tyranny  of  old  mental  habits.  To  his  durch  the 
debate  has  neither  reality  nor  significance.  It  reDresenta 
a  quarrel  of  ecclesia,,tica1  antiquarians.  U  is  a  qSron 
Tw  *■  .^l'- "'3'  has  settled -or  rather  ,d  who  w^S 
through  history,  and  shapes  it 


-^k 


CHAPTER  xn 

THE   EFFECTIVE   DOCTRINES   OF   METHODISM 
What  we  have  called  the  doctrinal  seoref  nf  tk^  ».  •     , 

oTthrctrh^^VnSS'--:titZtp'f(''^'«S'ion" 

Wpalov«,l,lo^  ^"giana       ana  that  is  perfectly  true. 

no  new  itSfeTeTll''T'''  '^  '^'^l^'   He  invented 
may  bo  W^Wa't  W»  If  °°  '?"''^°'  ^^^J'    Whatever 

rn4^?-fSu':?rrn:io7lht^^^^^^^ 

s.^a.^'t-de^ly'S^-rtt^^^^ 

mte  ';7or.a'rwrr 't^  f  Ch^iant  AS 
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Wesley  sums  this  up  himself  in  one  familiar  state- 
ment : — 

"  Our  main  doctrines,  which  include  all  the  rest,  are  repent- 
ance,  faith,  and  holiness.  The  first  of  these  we  account,  as  it 
were  the  porch  of  religion;  the  next,  the  door;  the  third,  relieion 
itself.  * 

But  a  whole  theology  cannot  be  condensed  into  a  single 
metaphor  m  this  fashion.  Behind  the  metaphor  stands  a 
symmetrical  and  spacious  creed. 

Wesley  began  by  a  noble  conception  of  the  universe  as 
built  on  a  moral  plan  and  existing  for  moral  ends.  Its 
Ideal  and  law  are  found  in  the  will  of  God,  its  Croator- 
but  that  will  IS  not  an  arbitrary  fojce.  Goodness  is  not 
goodness  because  God  chose  to  enact  it.  It  is  the  reflex" 
of  an  eternal  necessity,  a  necessity  lying  in  the  very 
nature  of  God  Himself.  The  moral  law  Wesley  traced  in 
Southeys  words,  "beyond  the  foundation  of  the  world'  to 
that  period,  unknown  indeed  to  men,  but  doubtless  en- 
rolled m  the  annals  of  eternity,  when  the  morning  stars 
sanjr  together."  As  We.sley  himself  put  it:  "The  law  of 
God  18  supreme,  unchangeable  reason ;  it  is  unalterable 
rectitude ;  it  is  the  everlasting  fitness  of  all  things  thut  are 
or  ever  were  created." 

Man  was  created  under  this  law,  created  that  in  him  it 
luight  find  Its  fulfilment.  But  obedience  to  that  law  must 
be  the  voluntary  service  of  a  free  spirit.  So  Wesley 
believed  profoundly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  man  a  moral 
agent.  The  denial  of  it  makes  goodness  impossible.  Set 
in  man's  nature  is  an  august  faculty  which  carries  with  it 
measureless  possibilities.  It  is  the  power  to  say  "  No " 
oven  to  God.  and  through  the  gate  of  that  awful  power  sin 
craaes  into  the  world.  But  it  is  also  the  power  to  say 
"  Yes  to  God,  and  so  to  render  Him  a  service  impossible 
to  suns  and  planets;  a  worship  unknown  to  the  whole 
material  universe  beside.  Man,  in  Wesley's  words  was 
"not  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay  without  sense  or 
understanding,  but  a  spirit  like  his  Creator;  a  spirit 
endowed  with  a  free  will,  the  power  of  choosing  good  or 
evil,  of  directing  his  own  arteotions  and  actions." 

^  Stevens,  p.  327. 
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iis335l.==i! 

FM^TXfir^,  profo„„,Uy  in  tl>e  doctrine  of  the 

is.implicatod  in  what  N^w.^In  ,^  .'^  ,,  '' ^--/-^ 
orign.al  calamity"  k  ^rit  lar^.o  not  only  on  .vm  L  ^f 
Ins tory,  b.u  on  ovory  issue  „f  the  .laily^ne  vsna™r"^But 

^^=^th-^o^^;-cSSe^S 
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TJt^f  of  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus.      Here  is  . 

S^W  F  n  "k-S;^'°  '°  P.™"'^"^  fro™  ">o  very  moment 
of  the  Fall  whi.^  opens  the  gate  to  forgiveness  Here 
IS  a  gift  of  divine  graeo  through  the  h1-  SpW  which 
makes  a  restored  character  anf  a  holy  life  poSe  And 
looking  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  thrcvh  ihe  lon«  „f 
roaemption,  Wesley  found  in  it  that  per^etfal  mill  ^f 

tJ}^^T  H™  *^'*.  '""^  "o™'  failuro'^^tself  imo  a  nc„ 
possibility  ot  moral  victory.  °  " 

Man's  fall,  in  this  sense,  was  not  a  defeat  for  God's 
plans.    It  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  and  more  Morin,,! 
evolution  oi  them;  and  through  Christ?red^mnt£T 
■s  enriched  by   the  Fall.     Sou^hey  slTarL^wX'" 
teaching  on  this  pomt  very  happily:—  vvesiey  s 

"If  man  had  not  Mkn  there  must  have  been  a  blank  in  our 
faith  m  God  'so  lonng  the  world  that  He  gave  His  onlv  SoX 
us  men  and  for  onr  salvation';  no  faith  in^the  S^n  of  oS  L 
^™g  ns,  and  giving  Himself  for  u. ;  no  faith  in  the  sS  Tt 
Uod,  as  renewing  the  imaee  of  (InA  In  a.„  i,..  .  opint  ot. 

from  the  death  of  sin  untoThe life  ^J  r  ^telsnl^  rndT""  "' 
blank  must  likewise  have  be^n  in  our  love  wreoijS  ntf  ™ 
h.ved  ,he  Father  under  the  nearest  and  deares?  ,^la&„  T 
delivenng  up  His  Son  for  us;  we  could  not  havTL^  tt  C 
as  beanngoursms  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  wl-.™,!!!  . 
have  loved  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  revealing  J  „,  tTe  FMher  aid  the 
Son  as  opening  the  eyes  of  our  understandings,  bringbg  Jont't? 
darkness  into  His  n.arvellous  light,  renewing  the  iinage  of  Q^  Tn 
our  soul,  and  sealing  us  unto  the  day  of  red! mptiin/^  i 

On  the  atoningwork  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  its  mysteries 
deep  bevond  afl  funding  and  high  above  airvLl^r 
Wesley  awelt  with  constant  emphasis,  but  always  [„  th' 
language  of  scripture.  •■  Christ  5ied  for  our  oflTces  and 
rose  apin  for  our  justification."    "  We  have  redemptfon^n 

mood  of  intellectual  assent  "ffs  not 'kle^  3°"? 
opinions.     "A  string  of  oph,        "  he  said,  "Ts  no  more 

*  Southoj,  u.  ji  53. 
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come';  the  Mnr^of  l?,.^,^l     ^   *v    ^T"  "^  ""  ""'<»  »" 
directly  fj-rofd  intiThe  Si  li^^  r  'Tif^iJhT""^" 

and"™  L'ilS  'Toi^"''''  ""'''■  ^  ''^™«'"  "y  «^-. 
"  Can  you  give  youraelf  this  faith  I  (asks  WcsIot'I      t.  ,-.  ■ 

'  Stevenc,  p.  331. 


id 
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,J*    V,      ''  of  faith  Wesley  held  to  be  two  great  concur- 

soul  itself-the  great  spiritual  miracle  of  r^jer^ration ;  thl 
h  «hL  ,•  "'•W^f  relation  to  the  divine 'law,  known  as 
lustihoation,  justification  being  the  new  standing  in  the 
moral  umyerse  the  act  of  forgiveness  creates.    Attend  ng 

of  the  Holy  Spint  attestmg  their  eiUtenoe  to  the  soul 
Itself,  and  registering  it  m  the  consciousness  by  an  endow- 
ment of  divine  peace. 
The  doctrine  of  "  assurance  "  through  the  witness  of  the 

^'^''ti^r^"'"^*'  ^""u"'  '"^'Sion.  Scripture  teaches 
It  reason  demands  it;  the  creeds  of  all  the  Christian 
Churches  assert  It  It  is  mcredible  that  when  God's  love 
m  Christ  has  established  its  empire  in  the  believing  heart 
and  sm  is  forgiven,  and  all  the  ties  of  the  spiritua  order 
are  restored,  that  this  stupendous  change  sLuld  be  un- 
reahsed  It  is  mcredible  that  God  .should  conced  H°s 
grace;  that  it  can  be  His  will  that  His  pardoned  child 
should  live  under  the  shadow  of  a  lie 

But  this  gracious  truth  was,  in  Wesley's  day,  one  of  the 
lost  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  (n  the'^Thirty-nino 
Art  cles,  but  it  had  faded  out  of  human  memory     It  was 

1"  i°TV!?'r'''  "'"'  ""''''  "Peo'ed,  in  human  experi- 
ence.  It  had  become  a  mere  mcredibility.  Its  redUeoverv 
and  reassertion  are  part  of  the  great  service  Methodism 
has  rendered  to  the  general  Christian  faith.  This  U  wha 
Wesley  says  of  it : — 

I.„™  °^7^  T"^  ^f"'  l*"'  **"'  "  '»  •'"^  *°  fi»d  words  in  the 
^^^f  ."i,  r"ir  ^Wl"."  the  deep  thing,  of  God.  Indeed,  there 
are  none  that  will  adequately  e>ipreas  what  the  Spirit  of  God  works 

Uught  of  God  to  correct,  «,ften,  or  strengthen  the  cxpreiinn),  by 
the  'testimony  of  the  S,,mf  I  mean  an  inward  impressioi  on 
the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God   immediately  and  directly 

rilTr^k  TL''""'  "■?'  ^  ""  "  '=''"<'  "'  Cod.  that  'JeauB 
Christ  hatli  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  me,'  that  all  mv 
8,na  are  blotted  oat,  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God.  After 
twenty  years  further  consideration,  I  see  no  cause  to  retract  any 

r  1  u''  J  .  ^°  Ij^°T'™  ''°™  ""y  "'  ">e«e  expressions 
may  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them  more  intelligible.  Meantime 
let  It  be  observed,  I  do  not  mean  hereby  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
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™t*"t'hou^''H7„,™'rl™™=  1°'""  '■^^^y^y  «■>  "ward 
Zt  R.  „Tw*         r  "^  '"'' .""'  «>■"<="■"<»•     >feither  do  I  suppose 

mtet;:':rStj  *"«  ?  h"''  <"""'?''  "'  ""'"  "^^  ""^ 

Wesley  did  not  like  that  word,  and  seldom  UK  but  in 
the  doctrine  for  which  it  stands  he  believed  profound^ 

mAkJ™"'*"*','™-  *"*  ^^^'^'  '"'^  P«t  of  tie  Sionof 
Methoa,sm  and  constitutes  the  Lrct  of  it? Tucces/ 
Wherever  lU  witness  to  the  doctrine  failed  thIZ  f^ii  j 
an  instant  arrest  of  all  growth  Rn/wli  •/""''^ 
of  the  doctrine  is  maricef  b^a  wfa!  »blT^^L  h  ^'"5 

r^w^rh^fLtl""  ^ '° "» "perf::&ndtdl?::^ 

the  denial  of  it  meant  the  assertion  that  (Jod's  ideals  Z 

Perfect  Christians  "are  not,"  lie  savs  "fr««  fm™  ;„ 
nor  from  mistake      We  arn  n„  .„        .  ignorance,  no, 

nrtot^T„rfrr.\^%^^^^^^^ 

Done  which  doe.  not  «lmit  of  a  cuttTnL  inc  W'  '^"^ 


It 
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4r™^"r^^;,e?"^\f  "SH  w.,  the  growth  of  the 
and  the  me^ure  of  .^^      matur.  y  and  completeness: 

faith  and?.';:rno1of'rtfubi;S  '^t^rr^ '/  '•■« 

make:—  appeals   he   was  accustomed   to 

you  believe  it  ia  by  faith  A 'd  C^K  ""''  ''"'  "  "O"'  « 
know  whether  you  se^k  it  bv  wJL  ^''f  ^"^  '""J'  '""'y 
you  want  80„„.,hi„„  tobe  done  fil,  77"^"-  "  l-y  "°*s. 
You  think  I  umat  Lt  U  tL?<!'  ^'°~  yo"  "«=  sanctified 
seeking  it  by  works  ™4  ^^1,^°'  'i","; JUkTt  bJlTth^""  "" 
■t  a.  you  are,  and  expect  it  now  To  d„^  by  faith,  expect 
deny  them  all;  to  allo^one  is  toallow  theralP  n  '^'1^.  ^ 
we  are  sanctified  by  faith!    Be  tr...  ^1.       ?  ''°''  '^''=™ 

look  for  this  blessing  iuTtaa  tou  Im  ^  'm'     k'"'"  P"'"='p"«'  »»<• 
a  poor  sinner  that^Cn^tC  to  ^-' ^^°- '*'''"  ^'"-^ !  »» 

ana^He  is  aU%„u  w ,> HeT^w^^ft-u .^^  i^  a^h^e 

It  ^bTo  '^''s^e'n'^  to  daT"  'T''  °"  ^-'^^'^  "neology. 

and  inifuential  forms  of  PretesUnt  Chli,-  ?'  fergetic 
knows.     And  no  one  wb^ln  5?   Christianitjr  the  world 

mind  Wesle/s  theoWycan  fa^f't?  T'^  »  ■•''?P'^''"'"'« 
which  puts  (n  true  anf  striking  ™f  ',''•'" ''}?  *.  ^^tem 
doctrines  of  evangeM  Chri,^?  ^^/'P^^i'™.  ""  ">e  great 
hope  for  defeated  and  f»ni''-  ^'  "  *  "^ed  of 
whU  exactly  suit?  tbl?  !"^°'  *  »""<"nent  of  truth 

consciousness,  it  is  a  creed  'ni?  J  i°^'  ^?,  '""""n 
And  the  explanaton  of  ft  lie  in  theV.r.KPV'"^"?''.''^- 
tensely  and^re^ely  e  JgeUcV'lt'^^Asen:  'll^ 
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»nJ  **  V^T^  Of  ethics  merely,  but  as  a  divine  deliver 

ea™  it.'^llv'';if*'' V  ^"J""  f""'^''  '^o  deliverancerd 
earn  it ,  they  follow  it  and  are  created  by  it 

™f!  ""Y-  u  *'*'^^  "'"■'  »'"=  ^"^*'  of  that  cm :     .  doctrinal 

^t"this"tL""TL*^'"""^°f  '««"'<"^'-   '-"-S 

tomturdrtJ'cU"tt^^^^^^^^ 

renLl  '^.«  '«"'■"  of  metaphysical  theology  ThT^Lere 
rectal  of  the  great  historic  fieresics  will  show  this  Am! 
the  working  theology  of  Methodism,  since  itTs  supremeW 

P^nTn"^  ..!'"'  "  «■■"*'  '='"^"''-  of  evangelical  doctrines  h1« 
escaped  these  controversies.  ""^.trmos,  nas 

But  jf  Methodism  is  always  supremely  evancreliral  in 

of  ex^eration  h/X"*?""  ?'"'  '"P'^^i  ""  ablLrence 
earth^!^  1  •      '"i^ology  keeps  its  feet  on  the  solid 

earth.    Its  creed  is  always  relate(f  to  conduct:  is  valued 

Through   the  whole   of  Wesley's   theoIo<»y  runs   this 

tremef'^hLn"''  °^«3"'P">^  ^"'^'^^  i^tCZ  ex! 
lif!  ft;  /'>«o°e  great  doctrinal  controversy  of  Weslev's 
hfe  for  example,  related  to  Calvinism.  It  is  undeniable 
that  in  salvation  there  are  two  factors,  the  Divinrtm  and 

nZ'^i^-  ?-''8^^°.  """^'^'^  ^  'heir  harmony ;  heaven 
must  be  found  in  their  eternal  union.    When  t£e  human 

Thi  reT  '""«..»«"«■  time  in  a  golden  eternal  music  ^?S 
the  Divine  will  so  that  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves  Cd 

™al1»e^  "'kP'"'  ^"S"?'  ^'"'"  -^I  ^^od's  ideals  abou  man  are 
realised  Now,  Calvmism,  as  Whitefield  at  least  held  ft 
ost  sight  of  that  strange,  perilous,  yet  most  subfime  thin^ 
n  man-the  root  of  all  moralitv.a/d  without  wS  3 
'a  o,ce  IS  impossible-a  free,  self-determining  wif      i^nut 

^s—^S'P'r  W  "r  ^-'- -". 'hat  tie  iumani 
ULsappearecl.     But  Wesley  saw  both  factors.     He  tauirht 

while  r.V°  ^««  r^  "^ffi™  both.    And  hi.s  Armfni  ,n  fm 
while  It  affirms  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man's  wS' 

sSion.'"''  '•'""'  '°  ^""'^  '"'  ^  ''"  "'e  ^ToTeLfh 
Or  take  again  that  doctrine  of  ••  perfection  "  which  has 
often  been  the  reproach  of  Methodism,  and  is  cert  linlv  iff 
cbaraeteristic.     fhe  question  here  is   Wha    is  the  ^1 
mate  ideal  of  religion;  the  ideal  capable  of  bebgreaUsid 
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m  hum,in  experience  ?  There  are  two  opposite  schools 
ot  thought-the  morahst  on  one  si<l<-,  Ao  conceives 
religion  as  the  perfection  of  outward  conduct:  and  the 
mystic  on  the  other  side,  who  separates  religion  from 
conduct  or  resolves  it  into  a  sort  of  Hindoo  ecstasy. 
Wesley  held  a  mid  coureo  betwixt  these  two  extremes 
As  against  the  moralist,  he  held  that  religion  is  some- 
thmg  more  than  a  scheme  of  merhanical  ethics.  It  is 
something  more  than  even  "morality  touched  with  emo- 
tion. It  IS  a  Divme  deliverance  !  It  is  the  entrance  of 
supernatural  forces  into  human  character;  a  miracle  of 
grace  that  ifts  the  human  soul  again  to  that  place  in 
the  spiritual  order  from  which  sin  has  cast  it 

But  Wesley  shunned  the  opposite  extreme.  He  had  a 
wise  and  profound  dread  of  c^uietism.  He  defined  perfec- 
tion always,  and  with  restrained  sobriety,  in  the  actual 
words  of  Scripture  It  is  simply  "loving  God  with  all 
the  heart  and  .soul  and  mind  and  strength."  And  he 
rigorously  tested  the  doctrine  in  those  who  claimed  to 
have  realised  it  by  its  ettect  on  the  conduct 

In  things  ceremonial,  again,  Wesley,  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  shunned  the  falsehood  of  extremes.  His 
teaching  as  to  baptism  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
this  wise  sobriety.  There  are  three  known  mo/es  of 
admmistermg  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  over-emphasis 
on  any  one  of  them  is  the  water-mark' of  the  ritialist. 
And  evangelicalism,  it  may  be  added,  has  its  rituaUsts  as 
ri},ad  m  form  and  not  seldom  as  acrid  in  temper,  as  sacer- 
dotalism itself  Wesley  miule  no  choice  b4twixt  these 
rival  modes.  He  held,  and  taught  his  Church  to  hold 
the  wise  doctrine  that  all  three  modes  are  legitimate  and 
no  one  of  thein  is  imperative. 

Methodism  has  produced  two  great  theologians,  Richard 
Watson  and  William  Burt  Pope.  In  many  respects  they 
are  utterly  unlike  each  other.  Watson  is  inferior  ti 
Fope  m  scholarship  and  literary  gifts.  He  knew  little, 
tor  ex,imple,  of  the  relation  of  human  creeds  to  each 
other,  i  he  science  of  comparative  theology  was  not  yet 
born  when  Watson  wrote.  Yet,  what  sensible  Methodist 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  the  creed  of  his  Church 
judged  by  Watson's  fine  and  luniinous  definitions  ? 

Fope,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  garnered  knowledge 
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of  a  ereat  scholar,  with  a  strain  of  philosophical  genius 
added,  rare  amonpt  theologians;  and  he  Lcps  always 
m  cear  ™ion  wUt  may  be  called  the  inter-relatioL 
of  human  belief.  But  both  writers  have  the  oharacter- 
TlJ'Tr  ""'■•.'">'"*■»;  "'  wise  sobriety;  its  intense 
evangehcahsni,  which  yet  shuns  the  characteristic  perils 

^n  7»Y  1"  r-  uu'  '*  ?  *«°'°8y  »'''''=''  "nks  doctrine 
to  conduct.  It  abhors  fanaticism.  It  has  the  salt  of 
reality.  Here  are  doctrines  realised  in  human  experi- 
ence and  tested  by  Ihat  experience,  '^ 

Methodism,  as  we  have  seen,  puts  a  mood  of  the  con- 
science, and  not  any  doctrinal  belief,  as  a  condition  of 
membership  But  every  Church  must  have  a  doctrinal 
M.i,  j^  ."*  ■":'"''""''•  ""''  ">«  doctrinal  tests  of  the 
Methodist  ministry  are  characteristic.  They  consist  of  • 
(I)  Wesley  s  Notes  on  the  New  Testament ;  (2)  his  Fifty- 
three  Sermons.  No  other  Church  has  doctrinal  tests  if 
this  type ;  yet  they  unconsciously,  but  most  happily, 
reflect  the  peculiar  gemus  of  Metliodism.  Its  theofoify 
IS  rooted  directly  m  Scripture.  The  Bible,  as  a  standaM 
rh,,r„"r°*'B  ^^"^  '"  very  unlike  terms  by  different 
rt  rl  ,^"T""°  P"''  '^«  Church  above  the  Bible. 
Ihe  Church,  it  claims,  is  older  than  the  Bible  and  greater 
She  18  Its  guardian  and  interpreter.  What  th?  Bible 
means  is  onfy  made  articulate  to  human  ears,  and  autho- 

Ch^Zl  l  •  j""i"?  <=?'"'<''e''™.  bv  the  voice  of  the 
Church  It  is  a  dead  book:  she  is  a  living  entity.  The 
^th^rit  ''  '""*  '■■'"'ition  beside  the  Bible  m  of  equal 
Now  Methodism  is  committed  to  no  special  theory 
wJr  ">«,  ""^P"-*"""  of  Scripture;  but  it  accepts  the 
Bible  as  the  one  source  of  divine  knowledge  and  the 
s^upr^e  test  of  all  theology.  Wesley,  in  a  memorable 
passage,  explains   why    he    is    homo    nniu«   lihH    and 

Jo^SrS';-"  '^^  "''"''^  """"<'«  of  l'-  Church 

.hl^  T>^.''  "°*' T  "'  '  "^'y'  P"'''"S  ""■""S''  'if«  M  an  arrow 
«,mugh  the  air.     I  am  a  spirit  come  fron,  O^,  and  retun,i„7to 

JT.X      ""  r  "■'"«-"•«  way  to  heaven  ;  h'Sw  to  land  «5e 
on  that  happy  shore.     God  Himself  has  condescended  to  t«^ 

2b 
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the  way;  for  this  v«ry  end  He  carae  from  heaven.  He  hath 
wntten  it  down  in  a  Book.  Oh  give  me  that  Book  I  At  any 
price,  give  me  the  Book  of  God  I  I  have  it  Here  is  knowledge 
enough  for  me.  Let  me  he  lioTno  uuim  HM.  Here,  then,  I  am 
far  from  the  bnay  wayi  of  men.  I  ait  down  alone.  Only  God  is 
J«"-  1"  His  jiresence  I  open,  I  read  His  Book ;  for  this  end,  to 
find  the  way  to  heaven.  Is  there  a  doubt  concerning  the  meaning 
of  what  I  read  I  Does  anything  appear  dark  and  intricate »  I 
hft  up  my  heart  to  the  Father  of  Lights :  '  Lord,  is  it  not  Thy 
word,  "If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God"?  Thou 
'giveat  liberally,  and  upbraidest  not.'  Thou  hast  said,  'If  any 
be  willing  to  do  Thy  will,  he  shall  know.'  1  ara  wiQing  to 
do;  let  me  know  Thy  will.'  I,  then,  search  after  and  consider 
parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  'comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spu-itual.'  I  meditate  thereon  with  all  the  attention  and  earnest- 
ness of  which  my  mind  is  cai«ble.  If  any  doubt  still  remains, 
I  consult  those  who  are  eii>erienced  in  the  things  of  God;  and 
then  the  writings  whereby,  being  dead,  they  yet  speak.  'And 
what  I  thus  learn,  that  I  teach." 

Wesley's  "Notes  on  the  New  Testament"  is  not 
perhaps,  a  book  for  scholars ;  it  is  more  fitted  for  hours 
of  devotion  than  for  study.  It  does  not  shine  with 
ingenious  subtleties  of  exposition,  and  it  has  no  pre- 
puce to  original  research.  It  was  written  before  the 
Higher  Cnticism  was  bom,  and  written  at  high  pressure 
during  a  brief  interval,  when  Wesley  was  resting  on 
account  of  sickness.  But  it  has  a  certain  flavour  of 
masculine  sense  and  healthy-minded  reality  which 
makes  it  a  very  nourishing  bit  of  expository  literature. 
Its  Bfvnt  reflects  the  reverence,  the  simplicity  of  faith, 
the  solemn  and  almost  passionate  earnestness  of  the 
fine  sentences  about  the  Bible  we  have  quoted.  And 
that  this  book  is  one  of  the  two  doctrinal  tests  by 
which  Methodism  under  all  skies  judges  its  ministry 
shows  what  is  its  attitude  towards  the  Word  of  God. 

The  second  of  the  doctrinal  teste  of  Methodism,  the 
Fiftv-three  Sermois,  is  also  happily  characteristic.  Here 
we  have  truth,  noj  drawn  out  into  metaphysical  defini- 
tions and  addressed  to  the  intellect,  but  translated  into 
practical  terms.  It  is  truth  as  it  appeals  to  the  con- 
science and  affects  conduct;  truth  clothed  in  forms 
intended  to  instantly  influence  oouduot. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

METHODISM   AS   A   POLITY 
Vwm.,.y,m  the  p.,lity  ««  well  as  the  thooloey  of  Melh 
odi.,,,,    .s    a    real    but    so>„eti,ne«   forgotten  ^'phUosonhv 
Looked  at  as  a  history,  Metho,li«u  i1  an  evolS  fn 
wh,eh  eaeh  step  is  .„  inevitable  stage  in  a  vS  proee^ 

caXlm"  "thf  ne"'  ''  "  "  "","«  -8-'™'    "'  ^ 
part.  necessary  complement  of  every  other 

Wesley    himself   explains    what    may   be    called    tb„ 
phUosopV  of  Methodist  history  by  sa/inrthat  "eveJt 

3U.et  syllables  ,s  expressed  what,  as  le  look  back  u^n 
It,  IS  seen  to  be  one  of  the  clearest  processes  of  slS 
evo  ufon  known  to  ecelesi,«tieal  hfstory.  Who  sS 
that  evolution  will  see  that,  always,  the  facVs  not  onbJ 
f.S2S'r'f';r''^'"'5^y"""'«  it  InevitabTe  Zd± 
n^  ^•™^"  "is  ?"'"  '"^^  "«  '••^y  ""'se  with  adequM^ 
fe^STtCwrV'''  ''"''  "^rested  iid  perhaps  hav^dl! 
teated,  the  whole  movement.  The  story  of  Methodiam 
«  a  drama  m  which  no  human  being,  not  even  WesTe^ 
iWrlier  -ir^o^^'y  ^h-Ping  -ents.^The  shaping  £ 
s  greater  than  any  human  will,  and  wiser  than  any 
human  sagacity  And  not  merely  does  the  scale  of  the 
events  outrun  the  vision  of  the  c&ief  actors  in  them  the 
^utp^s^'  """"  '^^°''  ''""'  '°  "-^  inde;"nde''nt'rf"the'lr. 
Let  Wesley's  life,  after  his  conversion  be  set  in 
histonc  nerspectivc.     He  had  a  new  message  forEngland 

ChurTof  EnX^d""'  b'f  JP'*'"  ,"'"  doctrines  of  To 
wmren  ot  Jingland,  but  he  proclaimed  them  with  a 
change  of  emplasis.  and  with  a  note  of  realiw  ^d  of 
urgency  whic£  startled  the  drowsy  -clergy  of  LTdav 
He  talked  what  sounde.l  in  their  ears  .^^^u^known  t^ 
disquieting  language.    He  becomes  for  them  a  Zue^e 
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and  a  test.  As  a  result  tho  church  doors  are  shut  against 
him.  He  must  be  silent,  or  find  a  new  arena  and  new 
audiences.  So  came  field-preaching,  and  Wesley  and  his 
comrades  proclauned  their  message  to  vast  crowds  under 
the  arched  sloes  and  in  tho  free  air.  With  that  fact  a 
"^J  "'"'esiastical  world  comes  into  existence 

The  fast  multiplying  converts  soon  make  imperative 
an  organisation  for  their  oversight  and  nurtura  Lesley 
takes  a  bit  of  machmery  already  in  existence,  and  group! 
his  converts  mto  so.netiea  the  societies  must  have 
meeting-places.  These  at  first  are  rooms ;  the  rooms  grow 
into  chapels.  All  this  means  the  raising  and  expending 
of  much  money,-  Then,  as  now,  MethSdism  fo^id  the 
J;T1  .  ■  'S  """""^"s. ,»"'  '°  the  splendid  gifts  of  the 
rnd'.W."'  "'\'«'gr»dged  if  scanty  gifts  of  the  poor; 
and  there  must  be  some  organisation  for  collecting  their 

The  story  is  classic  how,  out  of  this  financial  necessifv 
rose  the  greatest  institution  in  Methodism— tho  class- 
meeting,  and  Its  most  valued  order  of  workers-the  claas- 
eiiders.  Wesoy  quick-eyed  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
Uiings  writes  in  his  Journal,  ■•  This  was  the  very  thing  we 
wanted  He  put  his  converta  in  groups  under  leaders, 
who  at  first  visited  the  meml-ers  in  their  charge  at  their 
own  houses.  Utcr,  and  for  greater  convenience,  the  groups 
gatherod  in  litdo  ineotings.  So  arose  the  Metliodfc 
cass-meoting;  and  with  it  came  into  existence  what  the 
<;lass.moeting  represents— the  lay  pastorate  of  Methodism 
— Its    leaders. 

Alreiulv,  too,  the  groat  twin  feature  of  Methodism,  an 
order  of  lav  preachers,  had  been  created  by  the  necessities 
of  the  wort.  Wesley  and  his  comrades  must  have  helpers 
who  sometimes  shared  their  travels,  but  more  frequently 
remained  behind  to  take  charge  of  tho  converts  wllile  the 
leiulors  ino^^d  on  to  now  fields.  These  "  helpers  "  at  first 
human  2";  Tf^  "?"?""»'•  'he  Scripture;  Vut  it  passes 
human  wit  to  tofl  whore  '■  ex,K,sitioi. "  ceases  and  ••preach- 
ing begins  The  "helpers"  inevitably  became  preachers: 
and,  like  their  great  feader,  they  were  itinerants.  And 
the  Itinerancy  profoundly  .-oh.iirs  tho  whole  Methodist 
ministry.  Its  nuiiisters  are  more  than  an  order.  They 
are  a  brotherhood— a  brotherhood  with  Bomething  of  a 
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piWim  and  mUitant  note  in  it.  How  deeply  the  law  of 
oehbacy  affects  the  Ron.ish  priesthood  evel^/one  knows 
M„,l.^-  V'  'u"  ;"°'=''»''<'y  ""ects  the  n,inistry  of  the 
Methodist  Church  almost  as  powerfully.  And  life  other 
two  great  charaotenstics  of  tfie  Methodist  Church  the 
ay  ministry  and  the  lay  pastorate,  are  the  corrchuiv'es  of 
the  .tmerancy.  Without  an  itinerant  ministry  they  would 
Zl  te  "'^ble.'  ""         """"  *°  ''"»<"»"'  '""''"■•y  would 

nv«™Lir'''i'''  ^^'^  presently  grouped  for  purpose  of 
IZ^t  «°d  government  into  clusters  called  c^cuits. 
^^.»        TK  of  Methodism  had  already  evolved  its  specia 

nSn.  n  ^*  f'n^'.  ''?1"'''^  '<"«1«".  ^od  ">«  'fibers 
naturallv  crystallised  into  the  leaders'  meeting  the 
spiritual  court  which  watches  over  the  discipline  of  the 
membership  The  chapels  were  vested  in  trustees;  ^ 
^tSf„„  -.K  "f''^'°™"''S^"'e  business  machinery 
dealing  with  church  pr.jperty.  The  societies  needed 
Stewards  to  take  charge  of  their  finances.  A  o.mibination 
of  all  the  stewards,  leaders,  &c.,  in  the  bounds  of  any 

St  •'"f'*  "'"  *^T''\'^y  """'"■'«•  P"'"»P«  'ho  most 
effective  instrument  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
aftairs  of  a  group  of  churches  yet  discovered. 

.he  multiplying  circuits  scattered  over  the  area  of  the 
three  kingdoms  needed  son.e  central  organisation,  and 
this  was  Jound  m  the  Conference.  Wesley's  first  Con- 
ference m  1744  consisted  merely,  as  we  have  seen  of  siv 
clergymen,  who  mvited  four  lay  helpers  to  join  then. ;  and 
these  consulted  together  as  to  the  teaching  and  policy  of 
the  new  movement.  For  forty  years  the  Conference  was 
an  indeterminate,  fluctuating  body,  dependent  on  Wesley's 
will,  and  meotmg  only  on  his  suim.ions.  But  ,is  was 
inevitable,   it   grew  in  scale  and   influence;    it   became 

of  all^n'.lj.v"?""^-  I'  t"""^  '"  "'"  ™''  the  centre 
of  authority  for  the  whole  niovemont  of  whi.a.  Wesley 

rC  ^^  ''•  ?'  •^''"^i'  "">  theology  of  Methodisiu 
to^Hne  "■«*"'^"°"'  ^"''""^  i'»  P"'icy,  enforced  its 
Such  a  court  it  was  soon  realised,  must  not  depend  on 
ho  accident  of  Wesley's  life,  and  expire  with  hirdeatlT 
It  must  be  assured  of  continuo.1  legal  exisience.  So  in" 
line  course  came  the  famous  Deed  of  Declaration   and 
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Methodism  be-iame  what,  in  tho  eyes  of  the  law  is  a 
pernetual  corporation;  but  what  is,  in  historic  fact,  an 
undFymg  Church.  ' 

Meanwhile,  and  stiU  as  in  all  other  details  of  its  history 
—by  the  mere  compulsion  of  events— another  (treat 
question  the  admmistration  of  the  sacraments  hii  to 
be  settled  That  question  marks  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
It  compelled  WesUy  to  take,  though  fate  and  reluctantly 
the  stem  which  completed  the  equipment  of  Methodism.' 
He  broke  through  tho  church  order  which  so  long  fettered 
his  hands.  He  hrst  permitted  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  in  unconseorated  buildings.  And  it  was 
Charles  Wesley,  the  most  obstinate  of  High  Churchmen 
who  led  the  way  in  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
unconsecrated  places;  and  with  a  flash  of  what  was  in 
him  unusual,  conmion-sonso,  he  declared  he  would  ad- 
minister the  ordinance,  not  only  in  an  unconsecrated 
house,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  rather  than  leave  the 
new  converts  without  the  means  of  obeyini?  Christ's 
command.  Later,  Wesley  himself  ordained  some  of  his 
helpers  for 'he  purpose  of  adminUtering  the  sacraments; 
but  he  did  this  only  when  the  failure  of  his  helpers 
amongst  thj  Anglican  clergy  made  this  necessary  and 
he  dil  It  m  eich  field,  in  turn,  as  the  necessity  became 

""^i""!'    „P' '?  A?"^""*'  ">«"  ii  Scotland,  then  m  Ireland 
and  the  West  Indies,  last  of  all  in  England. 

Who  can  look  hack   on  this  whole  process  without 
seomg  that  it  is  an  evolution,  orderly,  inevitable,  scientiBo 
the  growth  of  a  living  organism  with  all  its  parts  in  vital 
and  necessary  relation  to  each  other?    For  life  has  no 
superfluities. 

If  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  Methodism,  as  it  actually 
i'xtst.8  full  grown,  be  considered,  one  great  and  charac- 
tenstio  feature  at  onco  becomes  visible.  It  represents  a 
curiously  complete  and  wise  equipoise  of  forces  The 
constant  peril  of  all  church  systems  lies  at  (he  opposite 
extremes  of  clencal  desn„tisni,  and  of  an  unregulatmi  lay 
democracy.  The  Church  of  Home,  with  its  priestly  rule 
Its  exaggeration  of  ministerial  authority,  represents  .me 
extuMiie.  Plymouth  Brethrenisin.  which  practically  denies 
the  eristence  of  any  ministerial  oflice  at  all,  represent*  the 
other  extreme. 
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u^hi';  '^^)"^  -"ishl  easily  hma  become  e  desrotism 

uuc  It  does   net   forget   that  such   an   office   eiUi.      liJ 

«..no.  ..ncon.c;ou„  Ul^ee  n,!?!',,,':^  Ltix'ttt:!! 
IS  er  „„„„„»,       c„„,|i,|Hte»  for  eleelion.    Ho  nomim  e» 

.  tl"„r'v;;"t:r'!r  ."'?'''■«  «''■""«■ "« ""•"'- 
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of  the  Quarterly  meetm)j.  And  so  a  lay  court  keeos  the 
key  of  the  pulpit.  Speaking  generally,  no  officer  can  be 
appoint«d  without  the  consent  of  the  Church  court  ■  but 
the  Church  court  does  not  elect  without  the  nomination 
of  the  miniater. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  "  orders,"  but  of  order.  The 
mmister's  nomination  is  a  primd  faoie  guarantee  of  fitness 
m  the  candidate ;  it  is  a  guard  against  the  rise  of  parties 
the  rush  of  unfit,  if  not  self-proposed,  candidates,  the  arbl 
and  the  passions  of  contested  elections.  There  is  no 
direct  and  independent  election  to  any  office  by  say  the 
general  body  of  church  members;  for  this  would  turn  the 
Church  mto  a  democracy,  with  the  characteristic  risks  of 
democracy.  But  there  is  no  independent  appointment  to 
any  office  by  a  minister;  for  this  would  set  up  in  the 
Church  a  cltrical  autocracy.  And  Methodism  is  equally 
remote  from  both  these  extremes.  Office  in  its  systeiii 
IS  not  a  reflex  of  the  wish  of  more  numbers;  that  would 
mstify  direct  election  by  the  whole  body  of  members 
rhis  IS  the  method  of  democracy,  and  Methodism  is  not 
a  democracy.  Office  in  the  MethodUt  Church  represents 
duties  to  be  discharged— the  duty  of  a  leader,  of  a  local 
preacher,  of  a  steward ;  and  the  nomination  of  the  minister 
is  simply  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
pastor  ot  the  church  that  the  person  named  is  (itted  to 
discharge  that  duty.  But  the  minister  cannot  of  his  own 
act  appoint. 

An  attempt  is  not  seldom  made  to  graft  on  Methodism 
some  supposed  "  reform  "  which  is  alien  to  its  genius;  and 
the  attempt,  if  it  succeeds,  never  fails  to  bring  disaster 
Who  studies  the  history  of  the  divisions  which,  since 
Wesley  s  time,  have  broken  Methodism  asunder,  or  of  the 
strifes  which  have  arrested  its  progress,  will  see  that  they 
have  arisen,  never  on  any  question  of  doctrine,  but  always 
over  questions  of  polity.  And  in  every  case  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  has  been  the  loss  of  that  equipoise  which  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  Methodism,  as  a  polity  and 
the  seciet  of  its  peace  and  iLs  vigour.  The  forces  which 
make  for  democratic  methods,  or  for  the  unchecked  rule  of 
the  ministers,  have  for  the  moment  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  the  balance  of  forces  '■-■  '- —  '—  "  - 
Methodism,  it  n 


uways 


iibered,  is  as  far  re- 
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[hr»fr,!!Z.  f"  PJ-'"'"!?'  ™y  "f  R"-"™™  a.s  it  is  from 
hlf  rS^  r/'T%  "fPlynouth  Brethrenism.  It 
cSs  Itaiv^?V"'  °*1*'  ^"'  ,''<'«»  "'"  exaggerate  its 
the  »^ir;tn,?         l^yn?"  the  frankest  partncrsKfp  in  both 
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CHAPTEE  I 

■wksley's  pbksonality 

1^  T""'  T""""  ?•"•«''?" d,  an  aquiline  nose,  an  eye  the  brightart 
and  tlie  most  piercmg  that  can  be  conceived,  and  a  freshnls  rf 
complexton  scarcely  over  to  be  found  at  his  years,  and  ex,Sve 
of  he  most  perfect  health.  In  his  countenance  ind  denSur 
there  was  a  cheerfulness  mingled  with  gravity;  a  s„riKhil°nZ 
which  was  he  natural  result  of  an  unusual  do,;  of  s  to  S 
aspect,  parfcularly  in  profile,  had  a  strong  character  if  acutcne^ 
and  penetrntion,  ...  A  narrow,  pkited  stock,  a  c^at  Uh  smaH 
upnght  collar,  no  buckles  at  his  knees,  nosil'k  or  velve  in  ™y 
part  of  h.s  apparel,  and  a  head  as  white  as  snow,  gave  an  idea  o^ 
some  hing  primitive  and  a,x>stolical ;  while  an  ai  ff  neatuirand 
cleanliness  diffused  over  his  whole  person." 

This  is  the  figure  of  Wesley  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  his 

rh?ifTT'°'  *?•*■"  "f  '^"^  *«""  known  figure  in  the 
three  kingdoms  during  the  Im  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Yet  in  this  little,  alert,  compact  figure  wthite 
air  of  old-maidish  neatness,  dwelt^as  the  story  we  hav^ 

r!l»lJ'™''^V?  .?"•'"  '"'"""''y  °^  '">«'-gy  which  has  been 
rarely  paralleled  m  any  generation.  In  ranee  sneed 
intensity  and  ettectivenesi  Wesley  must  al^^s'reS 
one  of  the  greatest  workers  known  to  mankind  H^ 
seemed  to  live  many  lives  in  one,  and  each  life  was  of 
amazing  fulness  rfe  preached  more  sermons,  travSl^ 
mo  e  miles,  published  more  books,  wrote  more  letter 
buJt  more  churches  waged  more  controversies,  and  in- 
fluenced  more  ives  than  any  other  man  in  English  history 
And  through  it  aU,  as  he  hfmself,  in  a  humorous  para4oT 
putt  It,  "  he  had  no  time  to  be  in  a  hurry  i "  i"'''"°^. 

Lord   Rosebery   describes   Cromwell    as    "a   practical 
mystic,  the  most  formidable  and  terrible  of  all  combing 

lnH',.,,ll  ^^  ,7  ""\«^'«',"y  Hi''t  "most  formidable 
and  terrible  of  al  combinations,"  a  practical  mystic 
His  life  thrilled  with  forces  which  streamed  upon  K 
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inexorable  S  inCrrvm  J  wif,;™'  ^"'"^^ing  of  the 
him;  and  something"  or^nt/shafferiL^ •  P'*""  "'i''"' 
yet  a  strange  air  of  renosolJ,rf  !?''"*''l°g  ™Pf '•     And 

^trsLfo7^fa^:i^v^s^'^ 

when  once  oon.oien"rhad  sSn  .ndTulf^.^K '""^ 
clear,  which  made  crowds  wS,  if  "."°  5"'?  h»d  become 

there  was  someth.tgnfruntntou:t?L^«^^^^^^^^^ 
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m  the  street;  the  lit7ll„  °'°'"'' gathered  about  hL 
perhaps  on  ^  tMeT:uZ7oZ\''''''  "^^*  ^'^ding 
His  look,  his  speech  fCL  1°"'"  "=°"a<?e  at,  hanj 
him  his 'accent^  both  rf  cerTa3^^*'^  ''T^'''  ^^^ 
Ideals  by  which  he  tried  hS.sT/^„  aj>d  authority,  the 
spective  in  which  he T  v  ,h;  "j*^  °*'"'».  *e  per- 

aee  them-it  was  for  a  momeTas'^ff  """^''  »"""  ^O" 
belonged  to  another  spirS  order  st„„rf  ""''"°g«'  *ho 
Tiien  he  went  on  his  swift  t»°j°  amongst  men  1 
spiritual  presence  hid  ll  S  *°n  T°  *""  »»  '^  ^"mo 
aspirituafeducation  ™'    ^''°''"='  ^^'h  him  was 

monthC,stl^,Xur&'  1^^  --'^ness,  of 
?t  least,  no  humii  being  1^88?^;  After  his  conversion, 
miagmed.  A  sort  of  Zpetua  '  %  "''  f""''' well  be 
and  streamed  from  hiSi  '^lui'S^  "^^  "^"""l  in  him, 

WesIeyweU  and  judged  him  eoonvL^?''^'  "^^  '^°«* 
admiration  on  his  undo  d  J  7'  1  ?"*  '°  astonished 
quaintance  with  hL,"  he  savs  .^t'f^''^''-  "My  «- 
me  what  a  heaven  upon  eartTi=  ;\^T-  '"T  t°  t«ach 
of  Christi.,n  piety  Xn  Th.J  T^^'^  "°  "^«  maturity 
or  read."  His  countenance  Id  f"'""'  ?""°  °^  l-^^rd 
an  habitual  gaiety  of  heanw^^T?"™  "pressed 
that  "he  had  not^e/t  lowness  &-»'"'"'''f  *«'"«'' 
an  hour  in  his  life  rin  of  °'  ^P'"ts  one  quarter  of 
weight  to  his  mi^d  than  ten^r^^T"-'  *"'"'°  more 

Perhaps  in  writing  thnl»  J  >"'*°''  ^^"^  '»  his  head." 
till  ordinary  men  w^fh  5  T^rds-words  which  may  well 
was  colour^ed'^by  7e'g,Xr?;  thr'^"'^^'^  »--" 
know  moods  ofdepresS  and  fuL  """""T-  ^e  diS 
and  again  in  his  Journal  &,7  tV'^  *™  'f"'^^-^  again 
more  human  aspect  0  Wesley  1?.^""^' ""'^  P™  " 
ot^rttfc  V°h"im^  t^r  |™''^ -'n  'i  1h^' 

«endi;'a?.acl.?o7':x?urtr"-"''«-  ^-'  "<"  too 

wauh.  that  Irish  Jii^xr^r^^Se^rti^r.!!-: 
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rchtutouf inT:;:,e;"'^er  "^-''^""--''  --  ^^ 

to  him  that,  amongst  The  thrl?''''"?' ™'l  «°"'Pl''i°«d 
tempted  him  to  levUy  "  You  s1^  ^  *""'  .P""™^  that 
proverbs."    Wilal,  i.„,  ,'■      •  "^  ""e,  by  your  wittv 

Wprobabl/be  al  hXd  n''""™;i^-  '^^'°°"'  '"  We- 
WesV  ha/ in  the  highest  deL^  ^h  ""  v°"°-  «"'  'hat 
wise  conversation  car  o  bcT„nK^!,*'"V '='<='"•■  ^een, 
d^cussed  criticism  wL  Podo  n?,  v  .H«  could  have 
ture  with  Br.  Johnson  nrnh'iPf^  "'*  ^"'ft,  Htera- 
equal  terms-but  for  '  «  ^V  "'"P''^  ^'*  ^^'kelev.  on 
things  to  do.  Dr  Johnson  hirT"-  ,"^  ^'^  t'etter 
complained  to  Patty  VVesiev  of  Z  "  I?''""™  '■>  '"Ik, 
meet  John  Wesley^'  he  3  'TV.  ^''?^"-  "^  ^"^^  '» 
with  his  coD.ersatiin  and  then  K  \'^"°  «'"'''*°'«  ^o" 
visit  some  old  woman  "  '"''•'''''"  "*"?  to  go  and 

Shf!i°;n^^'2Vtd'snil'^  r"""""  '«?™««°ted  duty. 
Ood  as  Dr.  Johnson  hms^elf'  If  C^TT', '°.'?«  ''S^'  °f 
to  die  for  her,  then  rWeoIpv'"  •""'"<''•  hereSough 
"■ight  well  vklue  he^enouif  o"!"'?"'^  '"'''  ^^"'■^'^ 
inightgoandeomforrher  .?I«„H^"'^°''  '"^"^  ">■"  ^^ 
anS  the  poor,"  Wesley  was  Lo?,t  "'V  ""''■  ">«  »'«"< 
mustdoiriflbelievoTheBbr  'rt"f  '"  f^'  ""»'*  ^ 

Wesley  crtd     .TeCe  therT'  '°  "  '°^'  '^  '""dseape 
a?d  gi  henc;;"  and  Iho  e  worl^  «'«™"^' I  "^u-st  arL' 

"Ever  at  my  back  I  hear 
Time's  winged  chariots  hurrying  near." 

And  this,  Johnson  oomolainpH  ";„  „       j- 

?>^an  who  loves  to  fold  ftg^tl'd  uSj'^'^^t^: 

thf Letio't' We'X^  '  H^dTd  n',"'"'^  ^'"^  "°  '»-»  "i 
as  his  Kingswood  e7neriir,en,  „  understand  children, 
and  had  the  art  of  winnZ  f^P'T"'  *""  ''«  '"^'-'d  them 
these  qualiti,.  on  hirSrs  "sr.  ^ndjie  stamped 
wuh  the  chih.  .n  in  evtrfe    'CtZ^Z  .lA 
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them— ■•  whether  you  liko  i, 

every  time  you  Je  any  at  hol'"'p  ^"^'^  *"*'  '^e,,, 
them."  Wesley  did  not  a^L  !,■  ^"^^  ""  <"»rnest  for 
lovB  ai&ir.  abu^ndantly  X  ■  bI  T'^l  "'""°"-  ""  ^^ 
England  of  that  day  hld^o  m„  ^';.°<' °"ier  man  in  the 
an  J  noble  women  as  he  ^  f™ndships  with  saintly 

Wesley's  limitations  were  bred  „f  i.- 
ite  waa  governed  by  a  reTontlet  L  ^v.^^''^  ^'"68.    His 
to  h,s  body,  made  it  the  touXsT  St)"^-    ^^''-  »PPli«d 
blood  that  walked  English  ™U  in  fh    ''^^""'»°  flest  and 
his  work,  t  enabled  hi.,.  V„  ,  *®  <'»"'s-    Applied  tr 

ness  whiih  yettls  h  m  treTebff  ">'"">«  'fb^? 
other  workers.  There  is  sornnfi,-,  """^  ''""^P"''  of  all 
"nsparing  discipline  h'anXd  5.'^'"'''^'  "'"""W  in  the 
appetites  became  the  mos  trl^^-?  '  """^  ^"^y^  "»'"  his 
oteyed  a  human  will  Se  ma^rlt  wT''-  """  ^^"^ 
complamed,  almost  a  sin  of^S'n  ""'  ^'■'""<"'  Samuel 
took  to  ascertain  with  how  l,tH«T"",.- ^'■^  ""'"'od  he 

,T,r  '^'"'"o  working  ordeTa^?^"  ^^  """'d  be 
tale  thus:—  8  oraer  is  amusmg.    He  teljs  the 

ow:J:ss„'ri.ttlrv::^■Y 

which  I  made  about  fifty  yeTrs  .1^  Tu^' ""''''<' 'ho  ezperinie™ 
about  twelve  or  oue,  and  W  ,S  J  """"  ™''«'  «v«^  n^ht 
cone  u^«l  ,i,t  ,y^  am.,e7romVv  ,?°  '?'  .*""*  '»"■     Ireadnv 

the  ne^t  morning  at  seven  (near  an  [^  "i""^'  ^W'^ii  waked  me 
Wore),  yet  I  lay  awake  a^JnTt  lu  Th"'"  ""'"  ^  """^  "■«  day 
The'fV  .'""  ™'«i"«'a„dingtt?,'«5';7''«^™»d  morning  1 ,03^ 
th„»K-^  ?T'"8  Ii-ose  atVve  b„t  .  ^?>f  ,""'  '«'"'»d  "ight 
of  Q^'^I^^S  'f''°f™^'hnfJr„i„g''lVor:;^'^-.  I '"^  »"»te 

--™.  morning,  mfyanyrfiThrwaS-^^^^^^^ 

No  human  soul  in  »  wn..^ 
;'ody  it  inhabited  th,^  WesleTdif '  '"''".  °"'  <>f  'he 
economv  of  time  and  sleep  anH%„i''  ™'  "f  his-  Hi.s 
thing  else.  He  wasted,  sa™ononfh''''f"'''«l  '»  overyl 
even  so  much  us  a  shcetTf  Z"°J  ^^-  '""Kraphers,  not 
•— d  out  as  an  anions  JSi  wfcrhtlC 

2^ 
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and  as«igned_as  if  in  scruples  and  drachms-to  various 
duties.  He  had  a  «xed  hour  for  every  purpose  ami  no 
company,  no  conversation,  no  pleasure  wCSiuito 
vary,  by  a  hair's-breadth,  the  iJiHexible  order  of  his  life 
He  wrote,  he  travelled,  he  visited  the  sick,  ho  did  every: 

R.f.'Il'"'''""  ^"T':  '""^  "'°^«  '•<»"•■''  «'«f°  inviolable.^ 

But  the  iron  resolution  with  which  Wesley  umpped  out 

the  use  of  every  faculty,  the  discharge  of  every  Juty  the 

tages.    It  made  him,  irom  some  a.speots,  a  machine     It 
gave  him  no  time  for  frien.lships.  liomestic  li?e  undo 
such  unyielding  conditions  became  impos.siblo.     His  wife 
mk^^t.P"""'^  ^"'""'^'''g  liersulf  and  those  about  her 
™p1^  ;     w    ""'*"?  ""y  environment  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  being  unhappy.     But  Wesley,  as  a  husband 
might  have  sorely  tried  the  patience  o'f  any  wife     She 
raus    have  found  herself  dismLed  to  one  tfny  compar 
ment  of  his  many-cpllcd   life.     And  even   aVoZn  of 
fnZuh    ""'   »«'*-^»«rificing   temper   minht  well    have 
found  the  experience  too  heroic. 
It  is  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  think  that  Wesley  was  in  a 

h1"  Xr^"i""'  T'^y  '/'^"'P'  f^™'  •"  •""''">  of  every  sort 
^^r!T  /"S  •'"'=? ""y  g™t.  the  disease  of  whU  hi^ 
mother  died.    He  underwent  a  serious  surgical  operation 

sLi'n^  ^f'  V  '^'^u  ^^  ^"^  ""  '^"""'^  °f  diabetr  The 
stram  of  his  work   was  interrupted  again  and  a.Tain  bv 

nwf..1  ""  v""^'  ^  \'"''"^'  "f  fact.°sufBeie„t  fiinu  7f 
physical  weakness  to  have  justified  a  man  of  less  hero°o 
spirit  nursing  himself  into  a  state  of  soft-fibred  inLence 
Beside  his  Journal,  Wesley  kept  a  diary,  a  little  teok 

noted  fnr".f  ""f  "".""y  ""^  '"■'"•  »^i  in  which  he 
noted  in  shorthand  his  hour  of  rising  what  he  read  „r 
wrote  till  breakfast,  and  the  exact  ufe  To  thieh  ^ve  ^ 

?en.l  .  t"'  ^^y  ?'""?«  ""te  the  foflowing  sen- 
tences: "I  resolve,  Beo  juvante.  (i)  To  devote  an  hour 
morning  and  evening  to  private  prayer,  no  pretence  or 
excuse  whatsoever;  (2)  To  converse  Lri  Bel  no  liVt- 
ness  no  evrpa^eXia."  How  Wesley,  with  so  tremenlous 
a  volume  of  work  poured  into  his  waking  moments,  couU 
devote  an  hour  morning  and  evening  to  private  pra  or 
IS  almost  umntelligible.    But  he  did  it,  ani  all  the^o^^r 
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"f  supreme  resolution/  Other  thin'^?/P°'™  '".«'  "'"t  nolo 
H.S  own  plans  were  for  hi^a  cSri"}'?'  ^"'"'^  '<>  'hem. 

J-ew  men,  afjiiin,  have  «vV.r  k  ''     ""'  imperative, 
generous  than  WeslevH^r^'"'^''   "'<"■«  si'ste.na  icallv 

eight,  and  mve  awav  two  « Ji  .?•  '  "™d  on  twentv 
received  nfnety  pounds  anS;^'"^'  '^"''«  "'ir,l  year  hJ 
fourth  ye„  h^?ece°vej  ThuSr"^  ^i^ytuf  The 

tr.Uhf..hisch,StfefeZToTarK'*''=-»-^itc!::f 

he  acted  on  that  "Lor;-tu7th'''°"S''°^ '■•"•'''«  a^ 
ttt"*  ''■"i'  ii^iffioient  preparadon''''"',   '!""  '»'  "fen 
than  he  might  have  done     Hn,„  '   "' """'  ''"h  '"«<  >^Bec 
^^'ZW.  '*"*^'™'  t^e  forTuXr^  ^'""  -hen  he 

r=^ted:a3^!f^»w:!n^j'^^^^ 

stand  unon  his  legs."     Han  ntr'"^'/"  P™"''  if  he  co  M 
that    wUever   Wesley     "fe^Tnt'o'"  '''""""""^  ^^^ark 

Napoleon;  though,  unlikeVap^'fc  fdld  ",P°°'   ^ 

uiu  not  require 
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wooden  steps  by  which  to  mount  his  horse,  Wesloy  on 
horseback  was  the  best-known  figure  on  all  the  roads  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  that  day.  It  was  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  haste ;  great  dutiis  behind  him  just  discharged 
and  great  duties  still  beckoning  hini  in  front.  And 
betwixt  duty  finished  and  duty  beckoning,  ho  went,  book 
in  hand,  and  read  as  ho  went.  With  the  reins  lying  loose 
on  his  horse's  neck,  and  his  hands  grasping  a  volume  i  Id 
up  to  his  eyes,  he  would  ride  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day. 
In  this  fashion  he  rode  on  an  average  four  thousand  miles 
every  year,  and  did  it  for  over  fifty  years.  During  those 
fifty  years  he  preached  more  than  forty  thousand  times, 
to  all  sorts  of  audiences,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  No 
other  man  in  history,  except  perhaps  Whitefield,  was  so 
familiar  with  the  faces  of  a  crowd,  spent  so  much  time 
amongst  crowds,  or  understjod  so  completely  their  moods. 
But  who  beside  Wesley  ever  turned  the  saddle,  and  the 
open  road,  and  the  changing  English  skies,  into  a  perma- 
nent study ! 

But  his  reading  had,  as  was  inevitable,  the  vice  of  haste. 
It  bred  swift  and  hurried  judgments,  bom  of  half  know- 
ledge. When  Wesley  dismounted  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  or  at  night,  when  the  last  lingering  hearers  had  left 
him,  he  would  record  in  his  JoumS,  in  his  curious  short- 
hand, all  the  hasty  recollections  and  judgments  of  the 
day.  So  his  Journals  are  packed  with  the  queerest  <Mter 
dicta;  judgments  on  men,  events,  and  books;  sentences 
which  represent,  not  large  knowledge  and  reflection,  but 
only  the  momentary  impulse  of  his  feeling,  or  of  his  pre- 
judices, born  of  the  swift  and  broken  glance  at  the  pages 
of  a  book  as  he  jolted  over  some  rough  country  road. 

Much  of  Wesley's  literary  work,  done  under  .such 
conditions,  shows  marks  of  inadequate  care.  He  was 
never  a  writer  at  leisure.  He  scorned  attempts  at 
style.  To  say  what  he  wanted  in  the  shortest  words,  and 
in  the  shortest  sentences,  was  his  ideal.  And  there  is 
very  much  to  be  said  for  his  ideal.  In  literature,  as  in 
mathematics,  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
twixt two  points.  Wesley,  at  least,  never  thought  in 
curves,  and  never  wrote  in  spirals.  But  much  of  his 
writing  is  marred. by  visible  hurry. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  his  books,  when  they 
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wore   not  controversial   accidents,   were   written   fn,  »!,• 
constituency  of  his  own  foliowera-a  „ea     docHe    ,  n 

Wesley  had  an  ahnost  rash  frankness.     He  ^,uld  not 

brotherfwLfofTeticeJc;°c"hlrreVer'rtr;^d"^Y''' 
expect  he  will  keep  his  own' sccre  sV    S  2  whispe^"^ 

hiZ  that  rorh'"'  '""'!'*  <'°  "  ^'°««  he  was  &' 
IS  a  gut  that  trod  has  not  triven  him  "    "MvK..„. !,„•■>       i 

round  a  fifr„re  so  strong,  so  sweet,  a  ehar.acter  of  ,„.,. 
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mmiy     c  letclier,  Cdko,  aod  many  another  •  but  he  tolerarpH 

tK/cht  :'■",  'T  I"'''  T^  "'^^O'  -dhU  shrewder 

brother  Charles  looked  on   these   with   unfriendly   eves 

Are  you  one  of  my  brothers  favourites  "he   inauS 

onceol  acenan.  person,  and  on  receivinR^e  replv"8a   he 

fTthat '^''^  r  ''^''^^'^\:  I  do  not^i^The  wtL 
tor  that  It  sij-nihes  nothing,"  Charles  comnlaineri  to 
his  brother  onee  -to  tell  you  auythiugf  forThom  vou 
love  onee^ou  wll  love  on  tf,ro„g|/thick''and  Ih7„  "      ^ 

But  this  hue  ffenerosity  on  the  part  of  Weslev  wa 
epeat,  ha,l  its  risks.  There  gathere,?  round  him  in  his 
lutterdays  a  ^,r„,i|,  of  followers  almost  too  doeile  Thev 
reflecte<l  all  his  habits.  They  copied  his  gestures  his  dress^ 
h  s  aceents.  his  prejudicea  'irhe  left  off  teT  which  he 
didm  1742, 'says  Hampson,  ■•  they  did  the  s^me  If  h! 
lay  upon  boards,  or  liveS  on  vogefables,  they  dTd  so  too 
and  because  he  was  fond  of  morning  preacMnr  they' 
r-bserved  the  practice,  at  five  in  the  mornTng  winf^r 3 

halt-a-dozen    hearers.     Some  imitated   his  handwriting 

^atrhed?ff^'^'"'P'^  ^'T  "y'«  '^"O  naanner  of  s^Iaknf 
that  the  difference  was  almost  imperceptible  "        ^       ^' 

All  this  inevitably  strengthened  the  tnasterful  note  in 
Wesley  s  character.  He  became,  in  his  latter  days  le« 
pat.en  of  argument,  less  tolerant  of  any  jud™en7which 
?n?^^H  /:*  ."  ™"-  ^'  ™  reluctant'' to Srre^^n, 
intended  to  change  a  purpose  on  which  he  had  seHil 

IThth  l^*!-"  ""^''■'r*'  "^  P'opo'^d,"  s!ys  Hampson 
h»T»    f  k"  '^"'^PPro^!;'-  »■■  any  attVmpt  to  i  into  i^ de-' 

to  ton  i'",''™"'"-'''""""^^'  ■'  «•»«  comm1>n  wth  h  m 
to  tell  a  story  or  give  out  a  hymn  to  put  an  end  to 
fho  conversation."  Men  of  strong  will  and  independent 
judgment  came  to   resent  this;^and  thus  in  hLS 

JZ""J\'^^'y.'^"'^  "'r  '°  I'-'^^lf  th"""  who  opposed 
the  least  resistance  to  his  own  npinions  and  plans  ^^ 

Colendgc  denies  to  V  Dsley  tne  philosophilmiml  ■  Isaac 
Taylor  says  he  had  no  touch  of  intuitiona'^  gen  iis  he  K 
onfy  the  logical  intellect,  &c.  It  is  not  q^ite  cl^ar  wh^ 
this  tangle  of  phrases  moans.    Wesley's  work  was  notlo 
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spin  out  pliilosophicnl  reflcc-liona    or  to 
abstract  diHscrtations.     Ho  liveil  in  a  real 


write  volumes  of 

„:,■  -; — ■"""•     ""  iiveii  in  a  real  world:  he  ilpalt 

w  ,,en  and  women  with  h.nnan  passions  an  1  so,  ow. 
with  the  irage.  les  of  human  lifo.  and  the  problem,  o^- 
the  human  soul.  Ho  di.l  the  work  of  a  nrcachor  f  »n 
a.l«,m,strator,  of  a  statesman.  All  his  enS  were  In 
close  and  ..onslant  relati.m  to  the  everyday  Ss  of  human 
life,  And  the  fruits  of  his  life  are  not  I  iTsouB luT 
a  hl.rarv.  or  measured  by  printed  pa^es.  They  are  to  hi 
J-md  m  history.     Their  ilnperishSbi;  recordTs  in  h^ma^ 

'I'hat  he  had  some  touch  of  creative  ifcnius  is  proved  hv 
,  li-^  Krea  ,m,l  living-  Chnrohes  which  to-.lay  boarC  „1  / 

built  to  statesman  or  soldier,  to  poet  or  inventor  or  rii» 
coverer,  can  compare  with  a  memorial  like  this  I 


CHAPTER   n 

Wesley's  lovb  affairs 
All  Wesle/s  love  affairs  were  disasters,  but  his  marriage 

Zh,  It  lh»?  ^"v,"^  f  P^"'  "  *'^">'-  Yet  both  for  the 
ight  It  sheds  on  his  charaeter,  and  as  a  far  or  in  his  life 
the  story  of  that  marriage  has  to  be  told 
heH  .f  W^"^"'  "^  '"'"■™g«  generally  both  the  Wesleys 
y^i,  a  t^^  f  .'"-monastic  views.  Vi^esley  published  In 
'743  a  tract,  Ihoughts  on  Marriage  and  a  Sinde  Life" 
which  might  almost  gave  been  written  by  a  convfnced  and 

S't\^„rh"'  ^'"■''""'=-  ^^^  colibate^state,  he  taugK 
might  not  be  of  imperative  and  universal  obligation  ^ 
It  was  certainly  a  lofoer  state  than  that  of  mfrriaae 
Mamage  wa^  a  concession  to  human  weakness,  and  ouAi 
to  be  pos  poned  as  lon^  as  possible  in  all  cas^s,  and  for- 
gone absolutely  where  tlere  was  sufficient  grace  to  enable 
thjs  to  be  done.  When  they  returned  frofn  Geo?gL  the 
brothers  made  a  compact,  each  pledging  himself  not  to 
marry  without  the  consent  of  the  othe?. 

But  nature  is  stronger  than  even  the  most  austere 
sacerdotal  theories.  It  made  itself  first  feSfn  Charles 
Wesley.     In  1748,  when  he  was  over  forty  years  of "ge 

•■Hi'wT'"^T  ■?-^-'  ^""^f  "^  "  ^°"  of  conundrum,' 
How  know  I  If  It  18  best  for  me  to  marry?    Certainly 

I  shallZn'^"T^{f'',rK^  '^'""  '"'"-  what'^security  tS 
1  shal  then  ?  It  should  be  now  or  not  at  all."  He  pro- 
ceeded m  the  characteristic  Wesley  fashion  to  collect  the 
opmions  of  all  his  friends  on  this  subject.  His  brother's 
tractate  stood  in  the  way.  He  could  hardly  flout  it 
publicly.  This  difficulty,  Wever,  wa^  removed  by  the 
Conference  of  1748  taking  the  "Thoughts  on  Marrfage" 
in  hand,  and  convincing  its  author  "that  he  might  be 
wrong  ;  that,  at  least  there  was  souietfcing  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.    Wesley  records:  "In 
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and,  in  fuU  and   Sdlv  rfi         ^"^    '  °°  """'^^•' 
believer  might  marry  wiLm^fff-  .'=™7"«'?d  me  that  i 

This  was  notTverv  .„.  ™?«"°g  l?^"  in  his  soul." 
Wesley  was  wUlinVto^takrZ^'T  H^T'  ^"'  Charles 
on  Miis  Sally  Gwfnne  SI  V.  m*  ^.'"'^  '''^  "^oice 
the  daughter  of  a  good  famUv  IZ  I  8"-' °f '*«nty-three, 
attractive  qualities  Th«  =7 '  '""^^'^t^lf  of  very  fine  and 
ourious  ligff  on  the  sodal   h  ^?^  "i"  i°'"^^'P  *eds  a 

Wesley  ii?st  approached  h^brottr,"^  '^'  "^t^     ^"""'"^ 
and  dfscovereS  to  his  llSht  Aa^^^  to  secure  h.s  approval, 

templating  matrimony  for  ffm      H A,H  ™^'  "1"*'^^  '=°°- 

take  his  ohoice,^and  M  ss  gL^ "i^  ''*"""  ^''^'^^  '"ight 

Mrs.  Gwynne,  the  .!*[''  ofTn     ™'  T"  °^  "■«  ">'««■ 

She  was  i;i;e  busier  mind"  offi' hoi  ^''PPT'i'^f- 
appro vmg  of  CharlpB  «),     1;.         I  nousehold    and  whUe 

aXictl/buiinSandpoim  "'^''  ""^  '"'°'«  ""'"^^  fr°™ 

for  etm;k'ra^\n3jonrh'  TJT°'^ -^^^^^ 
■■keepup  a  vegetable  ri,V"^.?;    ''"'"¥  ''»  *'  ''berty  to 

but  Lt^ogoC?  eland'  TlnH-r'' ?•  I"  ^^-^S^l^'. 
withdrawn.  Charles  WesW  „n  i '™  "'"l'''  '"'^f-  "as 
an  income  of  ;^Tc»  a  ve«  Af^»,  '  P^S-M  '»  «how 
Wesley  agreed  to  give  hCLtKf  ""-^  difficulty,  John 
on  they  fits  o  hS  tooS    b^t  Mrf r"'^  ^''  -^•'°°  "  y«« 

~^s^ttlfSi??F-- 

W::^^SsX^,^3-ufr^'Shar,es 

proposed'  by  the  Rev. TharTe's  wLk v  h'^  '7^'"/''^  T'"^ 

ro.1^"?Ss^°Sa^-^^^^^^^^^ 
Wesley  was  allowS™  brierinC^f  f'^'^'l-  ^•""i- 
spersed  with  preachinir  anH  H,  "  of  courtship,  inter- 
less  than  seventeen  hT;,r  """^  ."'"'"'^  ^^  ^ote  no 
earthly  ob^ct  of T^  tCt  o^f'^T"^  ?'^''™^«''  '°  "»« 
marri/ge  took  place    *""''"''"''■  ""d  ««  April  8,  ,749,  the 

Some  unkind  critic  wrote   that  it  rese.nbled  a  funeral 
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rather  than  »  weddmg;  but  gravity  of  behaviour  was  the 
note  ol  a  good  MethoSist  m  tEose  Jays.  The  marriage  al 
a  matter  ot  fact  proved  one  of  singular  felicity.  His  wife 
to  a  very  tender  and  loving  spirit,  unite/ an  almost 
masculine  strength  and  sanity  of  judgment.  She  beoMne 
the  mother  o  eight  childron/fiUei  he^r  husband's  life  with 
serenest  hapmness  and  outlived  him  many  years,  dybg  at 
the  advancea  age  of  eighty-six.  The  marrfage  of  It  ll^l 
one  of  the  Wesley  household  thus  proved  to  be  a  veTv 
happy  experiment.  As  one  of  its  results,  however  !t 
changed  the  character  of  Charles  Wesley's  work  He  was 
abo°ut"'htn'""'H«  o  ^,7^^  'l™''  •>!»  "WWren  came  fast 
:s^a^  '^e.^^l^L^tZ  'ht  pTachL^^  S 

John  Wesley,  however,  was  far  less  fortunate  in  his 
excursions  into   the  realm  of  sentiment.     All  his  love 

probably  the  most  absolutely  unlit  woman  in  the  three 

Kirkham,  of  Mra.  Pendarvis-the  "  Aspasia"  of  a  literary 
oorrespondenoe-and  Miss  Susie  HopW  of  Georgia  fl,{ 
briefly  across  the  landscape  of  Wesley''s  life  But'  the 
story  ot  a  more  serious  entanglement  has  to  be  told 

In  Aii^st  1748,  Wesley,  while  at  Newcastle,  suffered 
one  of  his  rare  attacks  of  illness.  It  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  and  it  did  not  wholly  interrupt  his  preachiig;  bx7t 
during  its  brief  contmuance  he  was  nursed  by  Grace 
Murray,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Newcastle 
Now  sickness  was  for  Wesley  always  a  period  of  what  may 
be  called  matnnioDial  peril.  In  healtfi  he  was  too  busy 
too  preoccupied  too  eagerly  intent  on  hi*  work,  to  find 
time  to  think  of  marriage.  And  it  may  be  added,  he 
seldom  stopped  long  enough  in  one  place  to  make  any 
acquaintance  which  could  lead  to  marriage.    But  when  he 

Z  "  h'  \'  ?"  '•  "  ?"•*  "f  "  woman's%entle  ministra 
tion  He  had  a  simple-minded  but  quixotic  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  all  women,  and  seemed  always  ready  to  nro- 
pose  to  the  particular  face  that  at  the  moment  bent  over 
him  in  his  sickness.  He  was  thrice  sick:  at  Georgia  in 
1737,  where  Miss  liopkey  nursed  him:  at  Newcastle' in 
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her  family;  andsl^herselSl  ^  ^'""^'"^  P"™rty  on 
B"t  many  facts  make  if  deafZ''»r' '""«'' '^<'"'<'^ti° 
ounous  and  dangerous  ch«m     wt,    l^"^  ?  ™">'"'  "f 

."it'h'^C  altfo'f  er^„"„t'^  '"'?"';  ^«'  -ot  sordid  ;  gif^^ 

™ur,  and  of  a  rniid,  .prightly  £rfu  1'/  "  ™«"«'"8  hcba- 
while,  lastly,  her  Kifta  L*  ui^uf„™  l'"''  ^f  """"^  "^"'per; 
h«d  not  seen  equalled."         "*"""»»'  were  such  as  he  (wJkyj 

oharm;  and  when  Grace  MiSkvs  d„  -^  ""''•  "  P^"'"™ 
in-?"  •5'^  h,e  proposed  to  marrytfer  sL  *'  "r""  '*'■">' 
and  said, "  This  is  too  great  a  Sn^tf  7  *  ^^""""^  amazed, 
how  to  believe  it.  tK  al  T  .^  u  T  =  ^  <«""><"  'e" 
under  heaven!"  Tom^vwi  .  """'d  have  wished  for 
been  for  her  a  great  pSin^t^,  '"'"'''•  °"  doubt,  have 
though  she  dilnot  Em  WeLlev"'of"thr"""  "'  '"^^^ 
she  was  at  that  moment  practfcaX  «  «'n>umstance_ 

helpers,  John  Bennet,  whoCshe  fcp^^'^ '"  ""«  "f  his 
The  story  that  follows,  if  told  tt  n"",''  "  >'''"'  "^f"*- 
masculine  simplicity  and  nf  ?  .">.»  novel  as  a  picture  of 
extravagant.  St  is^i  ^^I'h"'"^  '''P'^''=^Al'l  s.^m 
Tyerman's"  Wesley"  and  th«,  """■'''Sreous  frankness  in 
main  facte.  The^story  i  ''taken'V:  "°  ''?'^'  "»  ^°  'h^ 
ments,  one  of  which  aHnL  .^  a"""entic  docu- 

«e'f.    It  is  a  cu^bus  dri  ,?»  ^/Th  TT'  'T  ^^'«y  '"»'- 
«s  lover;  a  highly  i,„pres'*'nrh  ''l"««-l'ed  evangoli.,t 

SOX  at  least  would  sZplT^m^r'"''"' '!'''"'»  ^er  own 
■«  the  object  of  hi.s  affifcHnnT  P  '^  ""  "»o"™ble  flirt 
rival,  ani  an  interfering 'Zh:r'"'ar;i.''"'  ^'^tor.un^ 
Grace  Murray  proceeded  to  ■  nm  "  l  "'^  ""'*"■  ""'ors 
..ble  tender/eiS,"  W  to^o™^ ;  ^d' ^e^^^e;? To^f 
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the  story  show  with  what  easy  facility  she  transferred  her 
emotions  from  one  to  the  other  in  turn. 

A  week  after  proposing  marri.ige,  Wesley  had  to  start 
on  a  preachmg  tour;  before  domg  so,  he  told  Grace 
Murray  he  was  convinced  God  intended  her  to  be  his 
wile,  bhe  thereupon  protested  that  to  be  left  behmd  was 
more  than  she  could  bear";  and  Wesley  took  her  with 
h.m  as  a  helper  in  his  services.  When  he  reached 
Bennets  circuit  he  left  Grace  Murray  behind,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  relations  betwixt  the  pair  Within 
a  week  Bennot  wrote  to  Wesley  asking  his  consent  to 
marry  Grace  Murray,  and  with  his  letter  came  one  from 
the  lady  herself  saying  she  believed  it  was  the  will  of  God 
she  should  marry— not  Wesley  bul^Bennet  I 

Wesley  replied  in  astonished  terms;  but  he  was  now 
absorbed  afresh  in  his  work,  and  he  accepted  the  situation 
with  a  magnanimity  few  men  could  have  shown,  and  most 
women  would  not  have  admired.  The  too  impressionable 
Grace  Murray,  indeed,  was  not  willing  that  her  romance 
should  end  so  abruptly  and  so  soon.  For  six  months  she 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  both  men,  and  per- 
suaded each  in  turn  that  she  loved  him  only  She 
seemed,  indeed  to  really  believe  that  she  belonged  to 
the  one  whose  letter  she  had  last  read. 

It  must  be  remembered  ihat  she  was  one  of  the 
■helpers  employed  in  Wesley's  work,  and  in  February 
1749,  Wesley  then  about  to  visit  Ireland,  proposed  to 
take  her  with  him  to  assist  in  his  services  there  She 
sent  Bennet  the  intelligence,  and  told  him  that  "if  he 
loved  her     he  must  come  to  her  at' once. 

Bennet  could  not  come ;  and  Grace  Murray  told  Wesley 
with  the  only  flash  of  frankness  she  showed  in  the 
whole  history  how  matters  stood  betwixt  her  and  Bennet 
Atfor  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  contract 
with  Bennet  was  not  binding ;  she  belonged  to  Wesley 
Accordingly  she  accompanied  Wesley  and  took  part  in 
his  services  throughout  Ireland. 

In  August,  Bennot  and  Wesley  met  at  Epworth;  and 
Bennet  told  Wesley  that  Grace  Murray  had  sent  him  all 
his  (Wesley  s)  letters  to  her.  The  feminine  conscience 
where  matters  of  express  and  cle^.r  duty  are  concerned' 
IS  usnsUy  more  sensitive  than  even  that  of  a  man  •  but 
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that  vague,  indohnable  thing  "a  sphsa  „f  1 
soi„o  women,  not  only  a  thimr  ,m  ^  honour,"  is,  f<„- 

unccnprehended.  To^  rive  tfcrr''''"l^'  .^"'  "  '^'"1^ 
written  bv  one  lover  if  III  the  o^  ""^'"^  '"«^  '"'en 
to  a  rivaf  was  an  act  of  fa,  inin.  "^  '^'^'"'  "^  *«'«'"'<'". 
men  eould  forgive.  To  iVerWs  ftuhh""''''^  ^^'"^  f«'' 
onr,  the  act  nmst  have  seemed  n^tM,""'  f "'«  ">'  ^°'>- 
v..s.bly  chilled  the  ardourofhlfe''''  J'^'"!  ""^O-  I' 
trator,  and  porhai.s  holn.  ?  f»eotion  for  its  perpe-  • 

postpone  hisCrrmge,vShrrr''M"  ^''  ^ii'^Kness^o 
was  Sager  for  it     AtferTh-     ,"  ^'"™7  ^^en  tEat  lady 

•■  willing "-T„'alte™aL?p;tX?t'4  ^^'T'y  "'"™ 
acter.tie  fashion     than  fheCtleman"*^'  alter  her  char- 

Grae"e  trr^y '  ;;^sfess«  tl  ""^  ".-'-  "^  honour 
loved  Bonnet ..'XndWestvdP.n''?^  ™«  thing-she 
"■arry  at  once,  and  wrote 7hrf„fi  ""*  T''  °"^ht  to 
tellmgherso.  *  ""'^^  "»'«  '»  Grace  iSurray 

to  kill  her."    \vX  hesitate  I  .f    '"  ""'"f  '"=  <*«»ig^ed 

were  almost  irresistTble  Bm^^e  rentTo^-""^  ""^'^^-^ 
give  her  up.  She  was  ill  and  IJl  ?  ?•  '^  decision  to 
you  think  "l  love  any  one  letter  tLn^^'"'•  "  ^"^  """ 
cried.    "I  Invn  ,™.  „  .u     ™tter  than  I  love  you  ?"  she 

loved  Join"'Zrt''in"'^rl^.'""'^,,'>-:"-  '^-  I  et 
when  Bennet  in  turn  cainl  .il  ■  "5  ™™«  evening. 

Was  there  ever  bZe  0  kctive'^™?'"'V"  \'  '"'»  "'f^^ 
from  one  suitor  to  another  I  °'^^''  "^  ""^"Hons 

^SMX^r^f  Kp.t^.'^,.?-  "-"^  ■•Which 
conscience  as  well  as  hv  ;„!.?■  .•  *',"  determined  by 
you."  Both  WesW  a^i  the"  T  '°  """  "'"'  '"«  ^''^ 
these  terms.  Here  It  la.t  Xl  I  *"'«  «°  B«"net  in 
Grace  Murray  ui^edWelXZl^'T  ^J'-^^'y  ^^'tled. 
She  unde^tood  ferself  too  weU  Zf7  ^^  ""'"<=diately. 
delay!  But  Wesley,  always  The  ZJi  ^""^  ^^^  "^^  "^ 
now  wished  to  sa  isfy  John  pS^  ^'™'''^y  "^ '''^»». 
brother's  consent;  to  Explain  M,?"''  '^  P^^-'e  his 
to  all  his  preachers  andP'si^ieu'saTL^";  """T^^ 
prayers;  and  this  process  h.!  1  1  *,  '^^^"'^  'he  r 
"about  a  year."        ^  '  *'*    calculated,  would    take 
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Here  was  a  catalogue  of  delays  and  uncertainties  i  The 
ady  agreed  to  wait,  but  protested  she  wou"d  wait  no 
longer  than  a  year,  and  pkfnly  so  tedious  IndoirouLus 

x^t^rs^^n'c^rr-^^  ""^"^^'^ "«'  -"^  'Se'rd 
pd.^a??;4t-rt-^dfd^ES 

case,  with  the  faculty  of  oflending  most  of  her  own  se' 
Her  meipressible  tenderness  was  wasted  on  thern^  Thev 
looked  on  her  with  icily  critical  eyes;  and  ChXweslev 
had  poured  into  hjs  ears  many  tales  from  e^er  femS 
hps  injurious  to  his  brother's  intended  bride  H^  Md 
his  brother  bluntly  that  all  their  preacheA  would  leave 

Wesley  argued  the  case  out  with  his  brother  with  a 
p  nlosopKy  wlich  was  more  creditable  to  his  self-rantrot 

his  conclusions  under  two  heads-  "/ITtT  '™"'.®''   "P 

reasons  to  inaprv  /^\iZ  ^'^  ^  ''*^«  Scriptural 

Th»rllc  ^     I'i^l  '  ^"°"  °"  f*"""!  so  proper  as  this  " 

and  s»v?n     .Pn '"^'  t"""8  «"'  '''»»«d  'he  [ntended  bride 

B^t  &d«r  tt-^MtLt^o^^^^^^^ 

Strirrlrnfar  rn"t:ne\4  *:h'°^^°^ 

ihrferr,'-  ''h  »'p--i"nf^"Gr:c"  s  r^^xraf 

KeS^f?Jr^^-Sfe'-:„X£l£ 
were  married  i  -  =cvbu  uays  tne  pair 

Tht  Si-vTc  E  '■r'i,7.it".-r~ 
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Whitefiefi,  who  had  arrived  ?hf  H  "'"""'•  '"T«  •"""^^d. 
wept  and  prayed  over  Weslev  t?  P*^''"™^'^.  ""d  h«d 
to  Tyennan,  ^ChaX  w>>h  ^\  .P"''!°'-  According 
uccosted  his  brother  skyW  •  ,''""«"'"»'■«  .""Petuosity, 
with  you,  but  what  T  17.Z\  '«°0'"'ce  all  interoourie 
a  pubfican.'  Whitcfield  S  John  v"^  *  ^''"'«°  °"«  <" 
prayed,  cried,  and  entre««i  HM  !1  T ''""' '°'° '^"^ ! 
fhebrothers,unabirt7speak  fell  on  T  ^^'^  °'«^- 
John  Bennet  was  introduced  h„  °  ,^'^}  ?""""«  "«<=>«■ 
him,  Wesley  kis^d  hh«  W™?  ""f  f^  "'^  upbraiding 
private  interview  and  An  f  ■  ^  """^  ^'^  ''«"£«'•  had  I 
was  utteriranTa^edTexoneratM''^^  explanations,  Charles 
cla^d  thaf  all  Z^'o^.^Z^l^lT^'^^.^'^'-^.'^-i  de- 

whom  we  havf  Znged  .  and  C'  T"?f-  ""  "">"  *™« 
of  the  marriage,  seSedL^w'T*'"?"*^ 
with  him  as  many  Members  of  tr"*''^  ""^  """'^  "ff 
influence.  ''  '"''"'™"  »*  the  society  as  he  could 

quot1ng'aTesh'rha':eS:t:^^-  ^f  ^^  "°'«  '«  "^  ^end 
2efore,\hen  Miss  HopTe;  JJZfn  /""'^'welve  years 
man,  behold,  I  take  from  thT.l,„r-™°i  >?"„_"  Son  of 
stroke;  yet  shaft  tho^n^f  1  ^  ^^'"^  "^ "»"">  eves  at  a 
run  doWj;-'  "  vlsteX"  he3S''  "f*"^'  ^'"'"  '^^  "">« 
was.  and  him  to^tm^'sh:  s'triir  "^  'If".''  ^ 
Slins",^-"^"""  -™P'-.  -"ntr'thepu^isLrelil 

he^haZ"'irto''l';eXr  "™"*  'S^'"-'  ^  -<> 
womanwhohad  trifled  Pwlth  Wmlndlh  f-  '°J^T  ">« 
outwitted  him  and  theTv  „f  '  f?  •'"'  "^"^d  who  had 
he  started  on  a  preachh^^^f  "■:.„'  ""«"«w  described 
before  Grace  Murray  and  John  w  f  "^^'y  ^rty  yea™ 
w^.  preaching  in  SoUdds^and  TeZtTr.  "^'"''-  «« 
aBkmg  h,m  to  visit  her.  He  wLV^penraTrbS 
'  Tjenun,  II.  „.  er 
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N»y,  and  I  believe  it  U   te«  fl  me "  ^^'^^  ""  "^.^*^'- 
postscript  :.-■•  Poor  Graiil     V„„  t        ,    ««  "dds  a  significant 

"  nl-  »■.        ,    ^     ®  '""  *«"'!*  »  messaKe  to  tlie  wife  ■ 

^  OrirrT  ^  '!""  ^"'y  ^'f^  of  John  Wesley  from 
lUhS^S Tifif  Tr"PK  T  ^^- ?"°  Handwriting;'  pT 
if  thi  ^    ^- ■    ^''""S'l  the  evidence  for  the  Renuineness 

key.       e  declares  he  •■  never  mk  or  heard  of  a  won^an  so 
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owned  of  God.  .      "     u;.  i„,    ^      , 

■"tense,  though  always  VVelv~?,v*^  Y*-''  ''"'  "  '«comes 
P«dant,  even  when  i^  lorn    ^fhe Tevf  ^^1'^'"?°'  "-e 
by  opposition  to  the  niatch  i,  „■  ^  °  ^'"!'"'™  Wesley's 
id;  cfear  Sister  and  FrCd  ■■  ^'hifrchaHe*  'w"^'  '"^'«^'' 
Jo  Orrace  after  the  interview  in   wV^^' ^'''^^  "<>»« 
Murray,  you  have  broken  mv  ^      ?.'='',''«  ™id,  "Grace 
writes  .•  4he  case  th,  s  appe",^  t":      ^"  "''''  '«"«'  •>« 
to  marry  hi.„  ;  since  whiSTv"  ll,?   "  ■>'™  P'o^ised  J.  B. 
How  is  this  possible,  C  X  k Tl?'''^'*"'''"'^ '«''n»tber. 
■mportance,  fhat  hi   Zoff  so  dL|  L    .    ^    ^°'  °*'  »""'' 
destroy  himself  and  me,  and  °he  wh„l    '  '1 '","'"'  """'d 
What  a  scandal  harl  „,;,    1         ■    "°'®  "'"'■k  of  God 
would  havTltidfoCar  ;"o"f '  °"  ">«  Gospel  l' Yo,; 
people."  "'''''  y°"f  nauie  cursed  by  God's 

This  was  a  scandal  that  exnrab,rph  T  ^H?  P'^^S^d  wife, 
words  to  his  brother  I  Preno„^!'"'",^^'=»%'»  abrupt 
with  you,  but  what  I  would  Z°  "u  """"""nication 
or  publican."  "I  feU  u„],Z  ''*J®  *'th  a  heathen  man 
tellfng  the  story,  " it  was  on.v "Tl?"'  '"'^'  ■^°'"'  ^esky 
^drowning  m.^  whillTcaK'  Sed'i"''  "'  ^'""^ 
and  acquiesced  therein  "  ^  "^epted  his  renunciation 

describedl\"eri:w™rc"''Z„T!?  ^^"'^^  was  thus 
she  was  told  that  Wesley  himsehi"'''^- ""?  ^°'^'  ""d 
she  left  him      Thpn   tL  I  'l^  realised  this  when 

declared,  "I  will S™  j'^B^ntrfletl,  distressed  Tu^ 

Wesley  himself  of  00  i^rKfr  j  )""  ''^^^  me." 
to  Grace'^Murray 'was  of  an  oldrdl'^'  ^V^^'^'ment 
"ty  than  that  slle  had  contraT»H  vu  S"**  '"'"«'•  «"tho- 
stran^e  tangle  of  dates  and  „„  ''"''  ^'•"''«-  For  thS 
with  Ser  too  eager  and  readv"^^,?'"'''^^  ^'"O"  Murray 
re.sponsible;  but  as  Wswl^nselfsaT- ;';,"*' "l"  "o"^' 

burheT."^ ''"'  p''^  >>'-  '-tTnmtrt'h^y^-a 

that  marria™  with  his  brofher  "vouW  h     P'"'}"^>'^  her 
.at  remameS  the  task  of  getting  '^^.'^  IZ^A 

20       ' 
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the  message  came  that  "he  would  now  have  nothine  to 

w^tlT'^  *""■/■  ?"'"  """^'^y  ^"""J^"  '«»■'  poor  Ofa^e 
with  8o.ne  fnonds,  two  miles  from  ^ewcostleVand  rode 
»orwar,l  to  mterv.ew  Bennet.  The  way  he  s(»thed  hU 
anger,  say,  John  Wesley,  ••  was  by  laying  alUhe  blame 
upon  me,  as  hanng  used  all  mv  art  aSd  authoritHo 
seduce  another  man's  wife.  ...  ft  was  then  tharOrace 

toZYu'^  ''n'f '•'"  .^"°=  »•"'  f^"  «'  his  feet  ,^,1 
begged  he  would  forgive  her.    To  satisfy  her  entirely  as 

luTtW?'!'^/-'"*'!''^""''"'™*  *»  brought  iJ  to 
assure  that  1  had  given  her  up  and  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  her."  V^^esley  tells  the  story  of  the  interview 
with  Bennet  and  his  newly  wed.led  wife  on  October  6th. 
Uh !  what  an  interview,"  he  writes.  "  We  sat  weeping  at 
each  other.  I  asked,  ■  What  did  you  say  to  my  brothef  to 
Ta\  "  fj"""'  ""  f"™''  ^he  fell  at  my  feet,  and 
said  she  could  not  speak  against  me.  in  many  other  ;ords 

P»,»     uT  *"?■"•  '°  '?«  ■"''!''  "f  P'ofo""'!  vigils  and 

«"whaf  t,Til'  "T  ^'  "r  ^^'J.°"">  f«"  o"  ^'^  knees 
tor  what  he  had  spoken  of  me.  Between  them  both  I 
Ivnew  not  what  to  say  or  do.     I  can  forgive,  but  who  can 

word?"  HlT°g  ■  "  "^^'^'^  ""5^  '^'  ""™'i^«  ^^  h" 
of  "he  wo"""  ^  "'  """"^  "  ""*  ^^^  f'""  "»«  '"'«'»°i''S 
Within  eighteen  months  of  tl.K  period  John  Wesley 
tT,.  1»hI*m  ^"^-  ''".^.■""•ried.  Charles  Wesley  first  met 
the  lady.  Mrs.  Vazeille,  at  his  friend  Perronet's,  and  de- 
scribes her  as  "  a  woman  of  sorrowful  spirit":  a  quality 
which,  later,  her  unfortunate  husband  was  to  discover 
Zni^h'^'""'-*  ^'IT"'  f»  "naking  herself  and  everybody 
about  her  miserable.  She  was  a  widow,  some  year's 
younger  than  Wfesley,  with  three  children,  and  a  dS 

^TVKW^•P°"  '•'T-  ^^^""^^  i"  her  own  un- 
comfortable fasbion-at  this  stage,  at  Ieast_a  religious 
woman  with  some  capacity  for  making  herself  agreeable 

Lhi?»t!,^^'"'-  m"'  ' ■ '  *"  '^°™"''  °f  ^elf-indulgent 
habits,  with  a  semi-lunatic  capacity  for  jealousy 

„Win„)^^  ^y '"^  a  child-like  simplicity  in  all  matters 
relating  to  women.  He  never  allowed  for  sex.  He  looked 
on  every  woman  with  undiscerning  eyes,  and  took  her 
at  face  value  Any  one  of  his  sisters  might  have  taught 
him  better.    They  would  have  seen  at  a  |l«nce  that  E 
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been  ^.W.ed,  dUcoum^d^'L^Lji'''  """""'  *°"'''  »"'™ 

bis  "it."^?  7,'  at?  rrn'^  rr'^-^^ »  -h«-  "f 

had  a  .onerous  Jdnlle  root    '  "'  *"'  "'"'Plion^  but  it 

"Dd  a  middle-aged  ml^  wh^  ;h    '  ITJ"  "^  °f  »  "'i''"*' 

but  was  too  buTtoToo??o  'a^^^'^oTF'.'"  '^"''' 
Cliarles  Wes  ev  writes  •  ■•  M„  k    .u  ■ ,  "bruary  2, 

resolved  to  maV"  That  I^hn  "I'^^j'",''^,  ™«  ^e  was 
example  seemedTo  CharLs  noth,"''T'''  f^"""  '''''  "w 
"I  w^  thunderstnack,"  he  say"  "  ''''^'"'• 

I  refu^  hi,  company  .„''th;cJlr::H''"?'i'  '^' '-'V^'^^- 

oonTutTis'frTondrorrke''the'°   '"^  '^1'  -""us  to 

and  ask  their  prayer?    Least  „f  »?'"°°  °J  ^?  *""«'«» 

consult  his  brother  Charles     hI  •  I  T  ""*  '"'P™'"'  '» 

one  marriage;  John  wonlH  "„;„    k-  "'"^^'^"•'^  ^^  ^Poilt 

ing  a  second      But  a   "rSu,  ^'''T ,"'',''!',•'«  "^  «?»"- 
records:—  curious   incident  followed.      He 

on"ho^  t^t:Z  t  :t  ^rir't"^'  ""."  l-"-''  '"^ 
that  gift  from  God,  to  remain 'irT  ?    '^<'*."ho  had  received 

Bake,'  unless  whe«'a  pa^Ir  c^t^  "ht  t '''"«'°'''  "'  '""'^-'» 
general  rule."  ™*  ""8'''  ^  an  exception  to  the 

'  Tyerman,  H  p.  104. 


HE 
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condition  to  one  of  hi8  societies,  is  really  very  puzzlinif. 
Through  th.  loophole  of  this  phr,«o_'.  a  particufar  ciJe" 
—Wesley  himself  was  at  that  moment  about  to  escope 
trom  the  celibacy  he  recommended  to  others ! 

r.S^.k'f  "*?  ","^"-  '?  "'""'"Kc  before  without 
reaching  that  goal  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Mrs.  Vazeille  would  have  become  Mrs.  John  Wesley  but 
for  one  triding  accident.  Wesley  was  about  to  set  out  on 
his  northern  tour,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
quite  forgotten  Mrs.  Vazeille;  "but  at  this  point  an 
accident  precipitated  matters.  It  was  a  bitter  Tost,  and 
Wesley,  crossing  London  Bridge,  slipped  on  the  ice  and 
injured  hi,  anCle  severely.  He  tnW  with  invincible 
courage  to  preach,  but  could  not,  and  was  taken  to 
ihreadneedle  Street,  where  Mrs.  Vazeille  resided  and  was 
nursed  by  that  lady.  This  was  fatal!  Seven  days  were 
spent,  partly  in  the  task  of  writing  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  composing  a  set  of  lessons  for  chi'dren,  and  partly 
in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Vazeille,"  ar.d  the  business  of 
jeing  nursed  by  her. 

The  accident  occurred  on  February  to.  On  February  17 
he  was  earned  to  the  Foundry,  and  preached  kneeling 
not  being  able  to  stand.  The  next  day,  while  ho  was  still 
B  cnpijle  he  married  Mrs.  Vazeille.  He  preached  again— 
mdomitable  man  I-still  in  kneeling  attitude,  on  TSesdav 
evening,  and  on  Wednesday  morning;  and  a  fortnight 
afto-  h.s  marriage  being  able  to  climb  into  his  saddle,  he 
rode  ott  on  a  preaching  tour. 

Wesley's  wife  lived  till  1781,  and  for  those  thirty  years 
she  was  for  her  unfortunate  husband  an  embodied  and 
ceaseless  torment  She  acoompani.d  him  at  first  in  his 
preaching  tours  but  her  genius  for  being  discontented 
and  for  quarrelling  with  everybody  about  her,  brought 
this  to  an  end.  Withm  a  month  of  the  marriage  the 
favoiinte  topic  for  thU  remarkable  wile  was  he?  great 
husband's  faults  Within  .  year  the  breach  was  ™en 
confessed,  incurable.  '^ 

Wesley  was,  no  doubt,  a  somewhat  trying  b  dsband  5Iis 
character  and  habits  were  settled ;  he  was  incessantly 
travelling;  his  life  had  in  it  absolutely  no  privacy  The 
wife  who  married  Wesley  might  well  have  ftlt  as  though 
she  were  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  oomet.    Yet  Wesley  was 
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(Hotter  than  a  human  gad-fly.    Hor  buJnlTr«T     "« 
was  to  sting.  ^    ■         ""siness  in  existence 

Kiv^e^".'"a"hfe^;hT".*'  '  '"""''.  °f  """-'"'-'ious  humour, 
call  her  .  Mv  ^  >J  .humorously.     He  was  accustomed  tJ 
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She  not  only  stole  her  husband's  letters;   she  tampered 

l^^tt'^-Z  '«/°.8'™  "><"»  ■«>  «vil  sense,  and  put?hem 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  to  be  published. 

Wesley  d,d  not  show  much  tact  in  dealing  with  his  wife. 
He  solemnly,  and  at  mfinite  length,  argued  with  her  as 
though  a  woman,  who.  like  Tennyson's  ''life,"  was  "a  fury 
s^mgmg  fla,nes,"  was  likely  to  be  cured  bV  syllogi™,? 

John  Wesley  somefmes  wrote  to  his  wife  as  though  she 
had  been  a  crowd  at  Moorfields  or  Kingswood.  Here  is 
an  example: —  ^  ™  '^ 

''At  length,  know  me,  and  know  yourself.     Your  enomv  T  can 
not  he  ;  but  let  me  bo  your  friend.     S,«pect  me  no  mo  rasnTe 

mastery,  for  power,  money,  or  praise.     Be  content  to  be  a  private 
insignificant  peraon,  known  and  loved  by  God  and  me      AttemDt 

n7nr«^ """''«%""'  "'  "-y  '"""'y'  *hich  I  claim  by  tie  lal 
of  God  and  man.     Leave  me  to  be  governed  by  God  and  mv  oZ 

Zr\°T-  7*7,  =•""'  I«-"nyou  with  gentle  swayrand  sW 
that  I  do  indeed  love  you  even  aa  Christ  the  Church." 

Here  is  another  of  Wesley's  remonstrances  as  a  husband : 

"  It  might  be  an  unspeakable  blessing,  that  you  have  a  husband 
who  knows  your  temper  and  can  bear  with  it ;  who,  after  you  have 

tf  r^ '?"'T  ""5"'  '"''  '°  ■"'»  «'«'■■«'=  ««"«  tl'at  he  knew 
not,   robbed  him,   betrayed   his  confidence,    revealed    his   LcreJ 

Zllr:^^.^  "T'""''  '■•«'S''erous  wound.,, 'purposely  asil^dS 
murdered  his  character,  and  made  it  your  business  so  to  do  under 
Itj^f  ?r^"™  "'  vindicating  your  own  charaeter-who  I  sij 
after  all  these  provocations,  i.,  still  willing  to  forgive  you  all  fe 
overlook  what  la  pa.t,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  to  receive  you 
with  open  arms  ;  only  not  while  you  have  a  s;ord  in  your  Und  " 

\v^l''"f  ^^'  ,'77'.  there  appears  the  famous  entry  in 
Wesley  8  Journal:  "For  what  cause  I  know  not,  my  life 
set  out  for  Newcastle,  purposing  ■  neyer  to  return.'  Nm 
earn  rehqin  :  non  dimin :  non  remmbo." 

It  IS  generally  supposed  that  this  nonremcaho  was  final 
and  that  fro,.,  this  date  Wesley's  relations  with  his  wife 

1.18  wile,  lor  a  bnet  space  of  time  at  least,  was  with  him 
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came  backlSd.    LaitVdated  M*""  '"""'■  '""^ 

formed  that  my  wiaed\rMonday"°'™  ""''  '^"^  '"- 
hisHfe'^Thew^  T";;^'  experi,f;entis  the  tragedy  of 

never  suffered  from  lownesf  ot  „irL  r'"'  *"'  "  ^«  '''''> 

oho'ii?  L  ^rtr^d^'u^^:^«^' ^-i?  t^-v  of  his 

wife  into  a  force  for  go«i     Sf  to  d   M     '^^^  '"'^f'"<^ 
assistants,  afterwards,  "■iFMrsWesevhnTf'  '""'   "/  ^"' 

^li^^Wid^-te,;;^'^'?  --:s'^: 
^?ru.t^.i£-:^Sov^eSrife'to 


•wri  ••  ,;"■,-;■■.■'  I"™™  of  furrutsr- 
Whiteneld,  ,t  ,s  to  be  noted,  had  a  marital 


Jxperienoe 
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not  much  happier  than  that  of  his  great  comrade,  and  ha 
dwerved  his  fate.  In  the  letter  to  the  parents  of  the 
lady  he  wished  to  make  his  wife,  conveying  hLs  proposal 
of  mamage,  he  explains  that  he  wants  a  mistress  for  his 
orphana,ge,  and  afids,  "  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  send  me 
a  refusal,  for  I  bless  God,  if  I  know  anything  of  my  own 
heart,  I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  the  world  calls 
love.'      A  suitor  so  frigid  deserved  a  shrew  for  his  bride 


CHAPTER  III 

WESLEY   IN    UTERATURB 

oouTiteeTrn?s'^^^^^^^^^^^^  '-at  Wesley 

t'me  had  a  man,  wUe  S Z'*™  !?  ---rature.  Wha{ 
velied  sooo  miles  and  prS'^t"  '*'''"«•  '''"'  ''- 
[-  -dm,  boots;  »t£norw-C-;-a^^ 

with  ir  o^trt^  Kst^pr"""^  «'-'- 

perhaps  any  other  man  wh„  ever  iH^^y/P'"'  *an 
books,  literature,  for  hinT  was  „ '.  P"''''*«d  so  many 
wasnotareoreatiok:  itw^'nT.  ""  T^  "  ''««lf;  it 
money  or  fame.     It    wm  f.^  """">^  "'^  *iMmg  either 

moment  in  the  heat  of  nXr/uLnT'"'  "P  ^°'  '^ 
so  long  as  the  fight  lasted  it  t,  .  '^^  ^  weapon- 
purpose  of  doing  I  bit  rf  uLnLrt  "«  H°  ■  "r^""^  f"  ">e 
I'ke  a  tool,  when  the  workl^Jone'  H  '"  "^  """"'"wn 
haste,  and  the  note  of  h^te  „r  !'  i^"  ''*'  »  m™  in 
runs  through  the  whole  of  til  iv  "'  ''"'"'•  °^  "^eney- 
always  like\  man  who  U^  othe  't7h  T."'^'  ^«  ™'«» 
But  some  controversy  h^  arisen  ft  ■""/'■■  T.?'"''  ">  ^o- 
interruption,  perhans  eX  t^  "  '"'  '<"'  Wesley,  an 

to  be  {ealt  'wITh  ?e?t  ra°h  shotZPfff'™'  i""'  ^'^^ 
wronged.  He  deals  wi™.  it  irfh»  f"'  ^"^  '""'«  be 
the  sT,orte.st  possible  way  and  then  I  ^7"''  "•"•^«'  «°d 
Every  sentence  he  writes  i,  in  o  *"*'"  "^  •>''  'oad. 
the  compulsion  is  always  moral     "'"'"'  ""mP^'led;  and 

SollTo^wZ  Hk?^  ''^''''=''  ■■>"'  four  classes 
to  the  human  ^n" L  t  and  im™  H'  ."PP''^^  "'^''rS 
sm  to  righteousness,     Wesley  h*^  ^  '"™  °«">  ^om 

many  years.    That  soeietrp'f-Jjt  f;tV( 
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more  than  fifty  years  earlier — in  1742 — Wesley  was  busy 
printing  and  circulating  thousands  of  brief,  pungent 
appeals  to  various  classes  of  wrongdoers:  to  drunkards, 
to  swearers,  to  Sabbath-breakers,  &c.  By  means  of  his 
helpers,  Wesley  scattered  these  earliest  of  tracts  like  seed 
over  the  soil  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Next  come  his  controversial  writings.  Round  Wesley's 
person,  his  teaching,  his  societies,  his  helpers,  gathered 
a  whirling  and  perpetual  simoom  of  controversv.  He 
troubled  too  many  consciences,  violated  too  many  con- 
ventions, and  slung  with  rebuke  too  many  prejudices,  to 
1)6  left  in  peace.  Now,  Wesley  was,  both  by  gift  of  nature 
and  by  force  of  training,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
controversialists  that  ever  lived.  He  did  not,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  wiold  a  cudgel  or  a  quarter-staff.  His  logic  had 
the  point,  the  shining  gleam,  the  deadly  swiftness  of  a 
rapier.  But  he  hated  controversy.  He  was  accustomed 
to  quote  an  ancient  saying,  "  God  made  practical  divinity 
necessary,  the  devil  controversial."  And  yet  when  truth  is 
assailed,  those  who  love  truth  must  defend  it.  And  when 
Wesley  saw  the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  doctrines  by  which  men  must  be  saved, 
attacked — and  attacked  too  often  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  their  defenders — he  felt  like  a  soldier  who 
sees  the  flag  of  his  regiment  surrounded  by  enemies.  He 
must  fight  I 

"On,  that  I  might  dispute  with  no  manl"  he  writes. 
"  But  if  I  must  dispute,"  he  adds,  "  let  it  be  with  men  of 
sense."  But,  alas  1  Wesley's  opponents  were  not  often  men 
of  sense.  One  of  the  most  iormidable  of  them,  and  one 
whom  Wesley  smote  hardest,  was  Dr.  Lavington,  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  and  of  him  even  a  critic  so  tolerant,  and  so 
detached,  as  Miss  Wedgwood,  declares  in  words  already 
quoted :  "  He  deserves  to  be  coupled  with  the  men  who 
flung  dead  cats  and  rotten  eggs  at  the  Methodists,  not  with 
■hose  who  assailed  their  tenets  with  arguments." 

Another  section  of  Wesley's  works  represents  his  con- 
cern for  the  instruction  of  his  own  people.  Himself  a 
scholar,  nurtured  from  his  very  childhood  in  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  the  Fellow  of  an  historic  University, 
hale  of  ignorance  was,  for  him.  an  instinct  and  a  passion. 
Knowledge   and  faith,  he   held,  had  the  closest  kinship. 
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century,  tlfat^Z  age  of  cTelntI  '^  T'^  ''"«'' 
literature.     His ' '  ChriXn  Lit  rZ '^        '^''  °^  ^'P"'*-- 
ambitious  attempt  1^1^  field  %/!n™^'  ""^ '""»' 
famous  books  for  this  purpose  and^Lrh"^^'"*- '"'""  «ft3' 
ment  to  his  breadtli   of  snirit      A„  ■      '"?''^  '"  "  "'"n"- 
early  Church,  the  greatest'^  A n„l^     '^5'  ■'^**«''^  "^  'he 
«n,ous  English  NoStmit^^L  °  ll^'f '' ■ '''''  '""'»' 
like  I'ascal  and  Ben»el  arp T, nr.,i  ^j  l  "^  '^"'''"S''  writers 
.    The  Christian  SK       -Is  "ot".  h*"^  s".le  in*the  list. 
involved  Wesley  inderd    ,     L  •     *^n"ncial  success;   it 
which  he  mad^'ip  bT-reTaron-''  '^ '''"'«^«' 
"  Two  and  forty  years  a™  "L^^rif     "u""'  "''^"P   '">°ks. 
furnish   poor  ^^1^1?!,  cL!ni  '  ?"'"^  *  ''^^''^  t" 
books  than  any  f^d  seen   llrn;/^"""''-  '"''  ?'»""»• 
generally  a  penny  a  piece     Some     f'^?"^  T""  "•"<"«. 
sale  as  fnever  thoughrof  and  K    ,1,°^  ""='«  '"'''  ™eh  a 
became  rich."    wJey  in  a  worJl     "  T'l"^  ^  """"-ares 
which  explains  some  va»,  ?    i^    '  ^'*'^"  ">«  discovery— 

the  masses,  is  better  than  a  goTlmhie  wtT-\f"T^'' 
however,  were  on  a  modest  scil.H-  ^^^^ey  s  "  nches," 
books  seldom  rose  toTS^f' 1  «' V'™'?"'  ''""'  •>'» 
made  the  servant  of  1„Sf  unsShI  ■''""'•>' P''""?  ™s 

leaving,  after  my  debts  arTparmort  a  •"""'A  "."  ^  die 
wrote,  "you  may  call  mea  tCf!"  ''*°  ^'°'    ''«<"'™ 

own^orpjr/ '^r^;^e:,:yV'^^^^^^       ^»  his 

Notes  on  the  &ew  Testament  "^Hlf  ^"T"'^'  ""d  his 
«tage  of  his  work,  that  fo^the  u^  of^'h''*'.''?  ""  >="'? 
clear,  simple,  and  definife  !?„.„  ?  "i"*  helpers  some 
called  the'^theology  of  the  C^^f"'  "^  what  m„y  be 
meet  this  want  he  published  The  fi,t,t'™-  ""it'^i  a'«J  to 
-fifty-three  discourses  that  stin''"?'  "{^'^  ^''™'™s 
standard  of  his  Church  The"!  /'"  "**  '^'"''""al 
discourses  actually  "reached  bnt'"!'""',  '^''^  ■>»'  ">e 
framowork-a    comknsed    «t  ;  °"'j   '''"''''  ''"ctriual 

Wesley  says  his  p  ^^e  in   w^?™'   "/   '^eir  thcol„gy 
■■to..rnis^lain^'S«-;-yW,sermoj.^ 
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them,  he  had  beside  him  only  two  books,  the  Hebrew 
Uibleand  the  Greek  Testament;  and  he  explains  in  the 
pretaoe,  "  My  desi^  is  in  some  sense  to  forget  all  that 
I  have  erer  read  m  my  life."  His  aim,  that  is,  was  to 
state  the  great  doctrines  of  evanRelical  Christianity  in 
the  freshest,  the  most  direct,  and  untechnical  language 


Wesley  published,  in  all,  five  series  of  sermons,  and 
they  had  an  immense  sale.  But  no  one  need  turn  to 
these  sermons  to-day  to  find  in  them  the  secret  of  Wesley's 
own  power  in  the  pulpit,  or  any  echoes  of  the  thrilling 
speech  which  day  after  day  held  vast  open-air  crowdi 
breathless  with  interest  and  emotion.  They  resemble 
the  spoken  sermons  only  as  fossils  resemble  their  livins 
originals.  ° 

Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  were  meant  like 
his  sermons,  to  be  a  manual  of  divinity  for  his  people 
Ihe  notes  were  written  at  tremendous  speed,  and  while 
Wesley  was  temporarily  forbidden  to  preach,  on  account 
of  sickness.  The  new  translation  of  the  text  which 
accompanies  the  Notes  has  in  it  many  curious  anticipa- 
tions of  the  readings  adopted  by  the  revisers  of  1870. 

A  record  of  the  various  incidents  of  his  career  forms 
another  section  of  Wesley's  works.  The  famous  Journal 
belongs  to  this  class,  as  does  the  Arminian  Magazine 
started  m  I7;8.  Wesley  j?^ve  to  human  experience— to 
spiritual  phenomena  of  r /ery  kind— an  evidential  value 
which  science,  only  l-.te,  and  reluctantly,  has  begun  to 
recognise;  and  his  Journal  and  Magazme  are  the  most 
complete,  detailed,  and  scientific  records  of  such  pheno- 
mena in  hterature. 

Wesley's  publications  number  371,  including  30  works 
prepared  m  conjunction  with  his  brother  Charles;  and  as 
he  only  began  to  publish  in  1733,  this  represents  an 
average  of  more  than  seven  volumes  for  each  year  of  his 
busy  life.  A  German  historian,  in  solemn,  heavy-handed 
hahion,  groups  Wesley's  works  in  five  divisions— Poetical 
Fhiiological,  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  T!ieological. 
And  they  certainly  cover  an  enormous  range  of  siibfects 
ranging  from  school-books  for  Kingswood,  hymn-feooks 
for  his  societies,  abridgments  of  countless  authors  for  hi- 
people  generally,  and  theological  standards  for  his  helpers. 
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Ss"  "  "'""*  '""^'^  »f  controversial  pamphlets  and 

Wesley  W.-elf  lu'lTZf  ^^itf!'''  r^'^Pi?'  ."'y'"  ^ 
was  no  hunter  after   3tv  nK.  emphasis.  ••  No."    He 
epigrams.     He  betrays  no  sLe  7tL    »«.  ^''"^"tes  no 
ot  words.    A  white  %ht,  hard  and  ^LfT",  '""^  »"™ 
page;  but  there  are  none  of  th«  ..  kI?  "  "^^'^  "^  e^e'y 
the   imagination.     WeX's  litr     *"!!  <'?'°"'--e»fe<'f  of 
short  words,  short  senten%,  »„7T    "^.^"'    insisted   of 
own  literary  style  he  t  °tTs'  fn  ,-«rw-,^.'"^'''°«-     ^^  ^'^ 
ness:   "I  /are  no  more  write  !n'«"''  \°''^*-  ^ifeot- 
a  fine  coat.    A  man^th  „!  f  \^'"  1'^'"  ""«  wear 
waste  no  time  on  ornament      R,.^"'  '"  •*"  S'"-^^  ""«' 
I  time  to  spare,  I  should  sH  1  wri^«  ^'f  "  "jherwise,  had 
purposely  ^cl  ne   what   manv  l!,''""  "'  ^  ^"-     ^  should 

U?rmnoar^^-^--«^-»-^^^^^^^ 

the  press,  then  I  think  it  my  duW  t„  .  '""'^™'«  anything  for 
pure,  and  p^per.  Conciseness  (wjih  Vowl''^^  *«  ''"''' 
to  me)  bring,  y„„„,,„„  ^^„.^  o  Xntr  h  Tf  ,  "  '','"'''  ■"'«"™' 
any  stiff  expression,  I  throw  iV  o,  t  „.  t  j'  *['*''  ""■  ^  ^serve 
ness,  in  particular,   s  neceZrv  for  '  ?"*  shoulders.     Clear- 

to  instruct  people  if  thXru'^^eS^ntgT^  because  we  are 

-S'ift^^'riiStt'r^t^v"?'"^  '^  -'-- 

tions  as  a  critic.  He  cannot  ?urfl  w  P^°  ?  <•""  '""i^a- 
ho  is  parted  from  hi.n  by  ^o-'wwf  a^^T  '^*'t>^«''"^« 
When  he  is  fresh  from  re^dingt^lV  h^t^s'':-''''''"'''- 

t</:"ir;:nSe^'=::;'r;'-i.:- ffi^ 

a.amanco„enedwithi,fth:Zr=t;:L^™J.-£ 
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whMe  thoughts  are  »  well  in  hand  that  he  can  say  everrthing 
needful  within  those  limits.  The  compression  gives  emphasis  and 
never  causes  confusion." 

These,  surely,  are  literary  qualities  of  great  value  for 
their  own  sake,  as  well  as  reflecting  a  very  fine  moral 
temper.  But  presently  Leslie  Stephen  forgets  what  he 
has  written ;  he  remembers  only  his  <iislike  of  Wesley's 
theology,  and  he  says,  "Wesley's  thoughts  run  so  fre- 
quently  in  the  grooves  of  obsolete  theological  specula- 
tion, ttiat  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  no  single  book 
satisfactory  ,n  a  literary  sense.*^  How  can  writings  be 
at  once  "means  to  a  direct  and  practical  end"  and  yet 
run  a  most  exclusively  in  "  the  grooves  of  obsolete  theo- 
logical speculation  "  ? 

The  truth  is,  Wesley  has  suffered,  »-  far  as  his  literary 
tame  is  concerned,  much  injustice  at  the  hands  alike  of 
his  critics  and  of  his  admirers.  He  has  been  both  under- 
estimated and  over-praised ;  or  rather,  he  hus  been  praised 
at  the  wrong  pomt.  His  second  best  work,  the  femous 
Journal,  has  somehow  shut  out  of  sight  work  of  much 
finer  Ijteranr  quality.  Leslie  Stephen,  as  we  have  seen 
says  that  Wesley  "never  produced  a  single  book  satis- 
tactonr  in  a  literary  sense,"  and  even  Sir.  Augustine 
BureU,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
essays  on  Wesley's  Journal,  says  that  a;,  a  writer  Wesley 
has  not  achieved  distinction." 

But  a  hundred  critics  may  be  arrayed  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  FitzGerald,  of  "  Omar  Khayyam"  fame,  for  example 
who  has  a  poets  sense  of  distinction  and  charm  in  style 
dwe  Is  with  delight  on  the  "pure,  unaffected,  undying 
English  of  Wesley's  Journal.  Leslie  Stephen  himseff 
has  to  admit  that  Wesley's  English  is  "alliJd  to  that  of 
Swift  or  Arbuthnot,"  and  that  his  Journal  "only  wants 
a  little  humour  to  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes 
ever  written." 

Now  the  charm  of  the  famous  Journal  is,  no  doubt  very 
great.  The  original  records  exist  in  the  shape  of  twenty- 
one  neat,  closely  written  volumes,  from  which  extracts  only 
have  oeen  printed.  The  first  entry  in  the  Journal  is  dated 
Uctober  14  1735,  and  consists  of  a  letter  of  stupendous 
length  which  Wesley  wrote  defending  the  little  society  of 
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of  life  The  I^t  omrriLlra'^^*';;'-"™-'veau«'rrit, 
Journal,  therefore,  cove™  T^.^T^'J'*'  '^^-  The 
And  betwixt  those  two  OctotwT T^  "^  ""/-f"  "'•  ?«»"• 
Birrell,  lies  "the  mo.t  amaiTn^"'  '<>  g"ote  Mr.  Augustine 
ever  penned  or  endured  ^^'^  '^"'^  "^  ^""""^  «*onion 

no^rcTui'j  rS'i^7hS'^\'?-™'^^  y«'  P-"-'"^ 
?ays  "an  atmosphere  of  tfeJnH""'"'^- •  M--- «irrel5 
but  this  is  hardly  true  Th„  t  .  "'  """"'y  «"»  it"; 
No  wiod  blowstt^hThe  JoZT'"°™'<'  """^  ^rief: 
5t.rs  in  it.  Only  by  f n  effonTfi-Z°  '""'"  °f  »P»«8 
does  the  reader  succeed  in  r»Il-  °    "^"''^^^te  recollection 

and  qniet  syllables  tWebu^'alLe'f'""'"^''  'i"^  <"»' 
almost  without  parallel  sustamtd  effort 

the\^i.'rrL^„f  ^,-cf.Lyi'.?  ^™f-  f-^ion 

at  such  a  place;  the  text  is  -^v^n  ??        *i    "«  Preaches 
IS  condensed  into  a  sentence   ther«1  ""'•  "'  ""  """'^ 
for  a  blessing  upon  it     S  w    ,  V  ?'<""»  aspiration 
to  anothersefvicr   Thereis  no^'   *'  ^""^^  ""  h''«  "ay 
no  clear  background   Tt  rivPTP'"''™ '°;'''-"  J""™*'; 
crowded  and  vivid  and  strenuous  ^f'T."'  '^'  "f«'  »« 
record.    No  echo  of  theff«rt  ZA.    ■        v  •"  ''  «  P-^ial 
pd  social  life  taking  plfcTc<,nrr~-i'"-'?''  "'«™""o. 
^t  records  runs  throu|h  it     Thk  I7£!^  T^  /*">  "«"'■■> 
plete  detachment  from  the  generallirT^''  "'"•''.'  ™"'- 
18  the  great  literary  defect  of^h^T         ^  'J?,  °'"'  "™es- 
penturf.it  must  rrelmb^^ed  ,1™*^  ™' t''»'>'^«""' 
It   .s  crowded  with  ^"at  event      Jf^h     '""'  ^T""' 
thunders  of  Blenheim  and  pnH.     -.i.  S.'"'"""'   *"•>   'bo 

Wesley  himself  war^onTe^XVi^^h'for  "'  '^  ^"«- 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  <i,Z!jL  -^  7       '°'^'  great  wars- 
Years'  War  (.75     [76,1  th„     ""^  (71<>-'74«).  the  Seven        " 
dence  (i77c-,V8,\   ,„rf \i,     <: ""."'^  American  Indepen- 

years  out  of  the  last  sixty  vfarf^^u™'  "'  """■  ^^  'hirty 
fon,  there  was  the  Jacobite  rSi^l  of"  ™"'"''y-  ^"  "^'b- 
more  famous  rising  of   ,74,    3,  L'^V'' ■''"^'''<'  ^"» 

y,  too.   saw  Chve  wm   India  for  England,   and 
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Wolfe  win  Canada.  He  »w  Captain  Cook  open  for  hor 
but  the  maiestio.  raany-isled  world  of  the  groat  PaoiHo ' 
colonic  W^'«"  Washington  take  from  he?  th.  thi^een 
of  W,?ka.  J  rT  "-^  'fa«  ™°temporary  of  the  two  Pitts. 
sL  RnKKf  ■^'"""'•.  T^*  effervescence  of  the  South 
frr  ^n*  was  round  his  youth,  and  the  tumult  of 
tne  Lord  Ueorge  Gordon  riots  about  his  old  age.  Voltaire 
visited  England  in  ,726-1729  when  Wesley  wS.  at  Oxfor™ 
Ho  saw  across  the  narrow  seas  the  opening  of  the  miehtv 
mii^  1°'  '■>"  K^Tolu'ion  in  France.  %e  Witeboys  fe  ^ 
tiling  Ireland  with  terror  in  the  very  years  Wedey  was 
traversing  Ireland  as  an  evangelist.  ^ 

wnf'u  '^.wl*""''  ^?^  "''''"'  "»  ">8™  *ere  filling  the 
Z  1  'V'n'i-"""'"'  "^''^"y- ''  -""^^  ^  remembered, 
was  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  in  contact  with  people 
of  every  class ;  he  knew  the  common  mind  intimateV 
with  a^I  Its  ebb  and  flow  of  tenor,  rage,  excitement.  I 
fJT^  very  remarkable,  and  argues  a  curious  detach- 
.^ff  I  .  "lu-  °J-  "i  '"'*"'«  preoccupation  with  greater 
mterests,  that  his  Journal  contains  such  scanty^  refer- 
ences to   these  events.     No  vibration  of   the   a4tations 

L£^'"°  „" l,*"  T"^"'  '""^  ""-""gh  i's  swift,  but 
ordered,  syllables.  No  one  else  of  that  generation,  it  is 
certain,  could  have  lived  so  constantly  amongst  th» 
crowds,  and  so  completely  escaped  the  contagion  of  thoir 
emotions.    No  one  else  could  have  written  a  journal  of 

t^I  fr"."  ^  ,°"T.'*  ",'"^  '""•  y«'  ™  completely  divorced 
from  the  tumult  of  battles,  the  passion  of  party  strife,  the 
dust  of  contemporary  events. 

Yet  the  interest  of  the  book,  in  spite  of  aU  this,  is  vivid 
and  great.  It  abounds  in  curious  incidents,  in  puneent 
literary  judgments,  m  sudden  pictures  of  odd  characters 

r^htTnl"  if  "i  if™,""-  ^J  ?'^<''  "'  fleams  of  curious 
toht  mto  the  nark  places  of  human  life  and  character, 
lor  Wesley  was  deahng  with  men  and  women  in  hi^h 

usually  hidden  from  sight,  and  sometimes  even  from 
consciousness  Wesley  believed  in  Providence  as  a  force 
in  human  affair.s,  and  delights  to  give  instances  of  its 
working.  Huinan  experience  was  for  him  a  phenomenon 
to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  recorded  with  diligonce 
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It  i»  soiuutimos  suid  that   .i,     r 

'I'utu  j„st.  Ho  notes  luMhe  s,l  ^^'^  ■'"  '*"''  '"  •'"t 
pome  uuder  his  observation  but  h'LT  '''"•"""■«■'»  that 
«  almost  seientifio,  not  to  sav  ,, '"'"''*'.  "l^'W  'hem 
disn„ss  a  strange  sto"y  beca^i^it  ^if "  ""  '*''^»  "'" 
"ofy  as  it  happened  ■•  he  ^""■'•'.'""'(fo-  "I  tell  the 
•hose  explain  .^  who  can '■  Thp.^"'"  ""*  "»»'■>.  'let 
mena,  and  Wesley  hasTLcientiK,      "''  ^'?"""^   P^eno- 

The  true  literary  quality  of  h  ^P*"' /or  facjs. 
realised  when  it  is  put  si  >!  -,  ''°"™'''  •'"an  "nlv  be 
fan.ous  works  of  the'^same tniS  ""i"  f*"*  "'her^tw, 
«a...o  period-Horaee  VV^pK'^'r'^r'  ';f'"'T"K  to  the 
Johnson."  What  other  Keneraf,nnfr',?r  1^08»ells 
such   a   trinity  of   self  ,lSfS  "  °^  Englishmen  yields 

picturesque  an^^l  ^lait^ontrSdl'    '"    "■-«  'hiee 

VValpole    and    Weslev  «,  hguresi 

contrast  of  their  diaries  is'LT^'^?.''"'"^-   ""d    'ho 
VValpole  is   an  idler,   a   human   b°?,  T"  °^  '''•'""atic. 
senous  business  in  1  fe    K  ",  C   h""««y.      He  has  no 
and  of  spirit,  ha«  a  curious 'chan^^^i'^''  ^"'^  "^  '"uch 
the  damty  and  s^ent^d  amber  of  h;"'"'  ■"•  .-^""^  '''"1.  in 
'?r  hujnu.    curiosity  the"ords  and  l^r"'''   '^  """balnlod 
flirts,  the  fcolsand  spendthrifts  of  ,h  "/'•■''■  "'^  ^''''«''  """J 
very  element  in  whiS  VvSe    i'l ''''''''''■''''™-    The 
of  ma hoious  gossip.    To  heL    ,«  ,  "  "  ""  """osphere 
scandalous  stories  ^f  his  day  \1  l^'   u-  7""''  »"  '»>« 
and  the  sense  of  the  yalue  of  T  '"^  «h'of- occupation : 
care  m  which  he  kept  copies  of     ,  ^"'"f  "  »hown  by  the 
Johnson,  too  was  Wol?  ^  °*°  '•'"ers.  "^ 

courage,  his  eudr..i-iike  Zjc  "hif'TT^' """^  *«''  his 
his   respect   for   re  Umb-,    ?  "*'"«'  common-sense 

Walpoll^^  and  C  iT  nm,it''e,;"r» '"""'^-  %»'e  S 
respect.  But  if  Walpole  'fe^''^"*''  ""'•"  '"  human 
simply  for  the  entertZ,„,:n  ^^^^  ™  J".™  .""d  women 
a  remotenes.s  too  careless  to  be  SnH«  1  ^""'  """^  *** 
other  hand,  valued  literature  more  ff" '  '''''""'''"■  "-^  'he 
and  perhaps  he  valued  pou'^s  even  t  '"">"  ™,'^  '™""«n, 
All  men  for  him  were  capable  nfl^-"""?-'"'"  literature 
classes,  to  be  cudgelled  OTtL""*^- '^',"'''''1  into  two 
they  were  Whigs  o?  Torts  '''  P'^""^'  """"^ding  a^ 

^^^esleysstandf^int  is  parted  by  whole  hori^ns  from 
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that  of  either  Walpolo  or  Johnson.  He  sees  men  and 
women  as  they  stand  related  to  eternity.     His  temper 

Walpoles,  nor  of  vehement  resentments  and  preferences 
like  those  of  Johnson.  It  is  that  of  a  passionate  and 
divine  pity,  an  untiring  concern  for  their  Lppine^  He 
has  an  ovorpowering  sense  of  the  value  of  men  apart  from 
all  question  of  then'  social  standing,  their  politL,  theS 
knowledjre  or  ignorance,  their  poverty  or  wealth.  He  see, 
them,  ,r  a  word-as  far  as  sueh  a  vision  is  possible  to 
human  eyes— as  God  sees  them  I 

Wesley's  best  literary  work  is  not  his  Journal.    It  is 
-lis  famous  "  Appeal  to  Jien  of  Reason  and  Religion.-    Who 

S^?  Y""  "''""'  'J""  ^"^^^^  '""g^^g'-  "  i'«  highest 
famnnf "  1  ™T..^"ir'™''  ''■  ■"*?  *«"  '»™  '<>  these 
amous  "  Appeals."  Tfiey  are  unmatched  in  fire  and 
power;  unrivallec  in  their  translucent  clearness  The 
present  writer,  at  least,  knows  nothing  else  in  the  EnglUh 
language  to  ex™  them,  alike  for  directness,  simplfcUy 
and  strength  The  clear,  terse,  hurrying  sy  lables  bum 
TtuAf ;''  i'T.  °i  """^'-fr-  He-?e  fs  4sley's  styk 
fir«  »nS  ■,,  ^"'^"'  ^r''  'y"*'''''^  bum  with  a  more  evil 
IL  w»m  «"  ^"?l^«T^">oke  sometimes  as  of  the  pit . 
-as  well  as  flame  in  them.  Burke  has,  of  course  a 
more  glowing  colour,  and  a  wider  imaginative  range  ?han 
Wesley     His  sentences  resemble  disintegrated  light     But 

tfTZrr.^  V  '^T-  ^t"^^'  '■""■"'syllabic  sentences 
are  a  perfect  meduim  for  the  swiftest  logic  the  human 
brain  can  shape,  ,ind  they  reflect  some  of  the  lof^est 
emotions  the  human  soul  can  know. 

The  ■■  Appeal "  shows  that  Wesley  has  in  him  a  fine 
capacity  for  anger;  but  his  anger  oily  serl  torive  a 
Hildf  "','".^'°g'«-  .H?  is  a  trem'endous  disp^t^t 
His  swift  and  pi  lies.,  logic,  because  of  its  very  swiftaesfrJ 
Its  accent  of  haste-has  not  seldom  the  effect  of  scorn!u 
2lL  A  "  "*?'?•  ^''  '^P'y  '°  ''''hop  Lavington  in  the 
a  tvntaf ''l?'  "  '  """f- '"  P"'?'-  ^'*°P  Lavington  wa^ 
LZ-  """"™'-."'.°  d'vine-.fat,  drowsy,  contented,  and 
as  destitute  of  spiritual  sense  as  a  block  of  wood     He 

f^^f';.7".^  "I  ""■«"■  ^.'•»'  ^^  '"  i'  a  certain  note  of 
terror,  the  "enthusiasm"  of  the  Revival.     What  is  there 
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strikes  a  loftv  note      A  ?:;  T     j       "  '''"^'""  "<""ds  he 

in  turn,  he  sets  out  from  T    ^  °°"'-     ^"  *'*«''  ^o^. 

end;  ,^d  he  n°vor  M  tors  '  rn^™'' r*^  for  a  given 
landscape  ha.s  no  interes  for  hi^  fT'  I*'"''"'-  "^'^e 
roach  his  goal    and  to  rln  .1,  ?^"  ™'y  ""n™™  is  to 

hand.  Th^s  habit  of  us  t  lit"  ^f"'"  ^"  "^  '^"^'°'=«»  *"  ' 
a  weapon,  of  course  ^v.i'iv  i  """^  '"''>'  ""  *  '""l.  »'  «^ 
but  it  "s  i^e  vTrtuo'eflsword  J  '."T"'"  ™"°™ess; 
behind  Wesleyri^gie  tLre  '  ,K  *^'*  '". '"'.  ""■■■■™  '  And, 
tiling  stronger  thfn  InX  V'™^''  '^e  impact  of  sonie- 
porsonahty  rf  a  Ufe  ]TuJY-  °""'  "' .'  '■^^'n^'^dous 
Channel  of'  great  e  erdes^W  ',"  '^"""  "^'"S^'  ""^  '^''e 
and  argues  like  ,  man^who  l.«  ^  "nconsciously  writes 
from  some  loftier  rerimanrfr'"'',,^"™  for  a  moment 
some  divine  task  Tnd  the  ut  er",'„  f""'"'"P<^''on  of 
mood  robs  ■■■  of  all  arroV^nnp  I  "n'lonsciousnoss  of  the 
credible    n  ,  improsjvr      '  '"^^^  '^"  '^''"'''"'  b""' 
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Wesley's  mind,  with  its  positive  and  logical  turn,  easily 
crystallised  into  definite  opinions;  while  its  qualities  of 
courage  and  independence  gave  to   many  of  these  an 

2"?°j  '"•™'  ^®  *""  *  '"*°  °'  relentless  method,  and 
he  had  a  tireless  industry  in  recording  everything  he  saw 
or  experienct'd.  His  opinions,  as  a  result,  on  all  sorts 
of  subjeots— profane  and  secular,  historical  and  literiiry— 
are  scattered  with  great  abundance  through  his  Journal 
and  correspondence.  Not  seldom  they  represent  hasty 
judgments,  or  are  built  on  half  knowledge  of  things; 
l)ut  thev  are  usually  marked  with  great  shrewdness,  and 
always  by  great  confidence;  and  their  very  positiveness 
and  originality  give  them  very  often  a  look  of  humour. 

On  historical  characters,  for  example,  Wesley's  jud"- 
ments  are  marked  by  great  pungency  and  frankness,  and, 
if  generally  accepted,  would  bring  to  wreck  not  a  few 
great  reputations.  He  was  a  good  Tory,  but  he  had  too 
much  resolute  common-sense  to  cherish  any  illusion  about 
that  "royal  martyr"  Charles  I.  "The  chief  sin  which 
brought  the  king  to  the  block,"  Wesley  says,  "was  his 
persecuting  the  real  Christians."  Wesley  tells  the  story 
of  the  death  of  "that  monster  of  cruelty,  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  afterwards,  as  a  reward  for  his  execrable 
villainies,  created  Lord  Dundee."  "  The  tradition  current 
in  Scotland,"  says  Wesley,  "is:  At  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  being  armed  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  he  was 
brandishing  his  sword  over  his  head,  and  swearing  a  broad 
oath,  that  before  the  sun  went  down,  he  would  not  leave 
an  Englishman  alive.  Just  then  a  musket-ball  struck 
him  under  the  arm,  at  the  joints  of  his  armour.  Is  it 
enthusiasm  to  say  '  Thus  the  hand  of  God  rewardad  him 
according  to  his  works '  ? " 
As  for  Charles  II.,  after  reading  an  account  of  the 
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Bufferings  of  th«  P„  k  .    ■ 

that  good-nati.red  man  J  p»Lh  ^^^"^  govemo?  was 
Bloody  Queen  Mary  was' al!,T<*  J^'"?  Cha.Vs  IIj 
parison."    "Many  of   th„    p     ''■  *  """"^  dove,  in  com 

human.ty  than  the  ^oDishW.k"'^/  "°"  religion  « 

Wesle^  is  ironically  Si.  1      P'  °^  •3"««°  M«r  " 

performices,  andK^'^":   ^f 'f,  ^V/""''^  ^^  his 

leaves  him  under  the  melanchl"^'  ''^'  -"^  """t  saint 

"  "'.'H,  or  at  least  the  stor^tX=ro?  Z^J^ 

thiHy.fiv°e7a'Ca1d'*b^^:irjto'!:^H  'f  t"  *-"«  »'eeping 
«uc.e™  staggers  me  the  iosff  all'  1  M  '.^"^f™^"-  B"  ii» 
here;  no  reproach;  no  scandal  of  th.r  "^  "^  *«  "^^yrs  is 
those  U«t  will  live  godly  NothL-  "'T'  '"'  P^f^ecution  to 
begmnzng  to  the  e„rbn;  klTj.^"  *"  ^  ''<»"'  <>'■  '■'"m  the 

a  ther  h    '  """T"''   "  one  sermon      1    .r   ""{■"fP"""'™  »' 

4^^^^^^^  seventh  or 

the  whole  -isfand  a  centre  whL  "''•""■'*  ™"«tres,  and 
«  reamed  on  wondering  manlld^'.Pi"^.  ""^  '«»™ing 
bluntly, ..  ranks  with  thf  hTstory "f  R.    ^'-y  .™^^   ^^^^'ef 

Wafpole-s   "Historic   Doubt?'  '' ""^  ^'''^on." 

K'ohard  III.  was  neither  a  h.mchbacr'""'   ^^^'^^  '^"t 
he  explains  the  universal  tr„Sv     ^  "<"■ "  sa™Be,  and 
saymg  that,  "for  fif  „s  no    ^  '"m*"  "ontrfry  by 
account  hut  at  the  p/rif  Th? Ve^  """^  oontradict^thaf 
and  curiosity  enough  to  vis  t  the  W  ^''f^  ''"''s  time 
Gardens,  and  report  that  most  of  ^'  .'°  ^P™S 
their  characters  Tn  the  coun"  nLd  «  T  '"y"'"^-"  ^hol 
characters,  apparently,  they  exhiWt    '  ^"^  ""'y  ""amiable 
appear  in  the  King  „7  sSn    dS  L       ^^'^  ""'*  ""^^'y 
the  King  of  France;  infernal 'suhtif'- ""l  ^ottishnoss  in 
I'russia  (as  well   as  in  the  skewf^  #'/''?  '"'«  King  of 
and  humanity  in  the  Emperor   1„H  l"-'^"'}'  "^'nne™ 
exquisite  stupidity  in  the  Prince  of  O  ^'"^  °^  Portugal; 
ooa^eness,  with   -rythin^rtir^^^^'XTlf 
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Czarina/'  Wesley's  views  of  "that  poor  injured  woican, 
Mary  Queeu  of  Scots,"  will  delij^'ht  most  Scotchmen.  He 
records  that  Dr.  Stuart,  in  his  "History  of  Scotland," 
"  proves,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  charges 
against  Queen  Mary  were  totally  groundless ;  that  she  was 
betrayed  basely  by  her  own  servants,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end ;  and  that  she  was  not  only  one  of  the  best 
princesses  then  in  Europe,  but  one  of  tl'ie  most  blameless, 
yea,  and  the  most  pious  women ! "  Of  James  I.  Wesley 
cherishes  the  darkest  views  ;  "  a  covetous  and  bloodthirsty 
tyrant "  is  his  summary.  Of  George  II..  Wesley  asks, 
"  Will  England  ever  have  a  better  prince  ?  " 

Having  strayed  by  some  odd  eddy  of  circumstance  into 
the  Hou8  3  of  Lords,  when  the  King  was  present,  Wesley 
draws  a  picturesque  little  Tignette  of  him. 

"  T  was  in  the  robe -chamber,  adjoining  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
the  King  put  on  hia  robes.  His  brow  was  much  furrowed  with 
age,  and  quite  clouded  with  rare.  \nd  is  this  all  the  world  can 
give  even  to  a  king,  all  the  grande-r  it  can  afford  ?  A  blanket  of 
ermine  round  hia  shoulders,  so  heavy  and  cumbersome  he  can 
scarce  move  under  it.  An  huge  heap  of  boirowed  hair,  with  a  few 
plates  of  pold  and  glittering  atones  upon  his  head !  Alas,  what  a 
bauble  is  human  greatness  !  " 

Wesley,  on  another  occasion,  spends  two  or  .three  hours 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  says,  "  I  had  frequently  heard 
that  this  was  the  most  venerable  assembly  in  Europe, 
but  how  was  I  disappointed !  " 

Wesley's  literary  judgments  are  et^ually  positive  and  un- 
conventional. He  has  no  superstitious  regard  for  great 
reputations;  he  thumps  them,  indeed,  with  a  courage 
which  is  always  amusing,  and  sometimes  very  refreshing. 
Rousseau  he  describes  as  "a  shallow  yet  supercilious 
infidel,  two  degrees  below  Voltaire."  "Sure,"  he  cries, 
"a  more  consummate  coxcomb  never  saw  the  suu." 

"He  is  a  mere  misanthrope;  a  cynic  all  over.  So,  indeed,  is 
his  brother-infidel,  Voltaire ;  and  well-nigh  as  great  a  coxcomb. 
As  to  his  book,  the  advices  which  are  good  are  trite  and  common, 
only  disguised  under  new  expressions.  And  those  which  are  new, 
which  are  really  his  own,  are  lighter  than  vanity  itself.  Such 
discoTeries  I  always  expect  from  those  who  are  too  wise  to  believe 
their  Biblee." 
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Voltaire's  name  is  made  the  tpxt  „f 

scussion  on  1„„ ^r    ."  i"^'  of  »  veiy    imusinj; 

"Henriade," 


■•nd  as  a  result  hf  saysl  "^  ^"^  '^^^  '»>« 

Oerman  or  Spaniel,,  than  Tu^LlV,       '^  ™mparrMe  to  ,  .e 
regard  to  poetry  i„  particular  Sdl'n „"«'''' '  *"<'  '''"■  »ith 
nesa  of  their  mea»ur.,  and  tLiraW,^    v'''™"'**'''''  "-""th 
""'hmg  of  their   vile  double  rhvm?     """"«'"  rhyme  (to  s„ 

ffe^^^t;r^^'5'-'?^"..:^!Si: 

Journey"  he  sums  up  in  the  n'hr..  ■  K"  •^'^"'™™'al 
rnanv."  Where  questions  „f '^r.  ^"^  '^^'°'  '"akes 
y-'fW)  judgment  is  imxorlbiT  H  ^  ""'I  concerned, 
study  of  jfacchiavelli-s  famor'nd-  w"i:ecrb„t  "  """'"' 

£Ssi.hti:t;^re.;t'n;rer  '°™"™^  "--'->^« 

with  another,  and  endeavoured  to  fo™.  '  ?""'""'''  ""^  l^'^go 
\°!*,-»y  cool  judgment  ia,  that  ,f  al'tht  o7l'  '"JP"""'  J"''*!"^"' 
which  have  been  coramittid  tl  "  }■  ?"""■  doctrines  of  devil, 
world  were  coIlectedTogefcr "n  on^v  l'"'"  '^""'  -'-  " 
«f  thia;  and  that  should  a  pHnee  form  i' ,',' T""  f""  '^''"rt 
calmly  recommending  hypocrfav  trn»T  f"'"  "'^  ""'^  'wk.  so 
ZA  "''"',!f^'  «''«^<'™ra„7mu  ^^^'  ?,"*  ™''t^'y.  opi-re" 
Nero  would  be  an  angel  „,  li,ht  eo^prf  to  tha'tn'^.™'"''^"  " 

Wel^^rSftesVarel:;"  '"  ,^^  '-hing, 
myet  severer  terms.  He  h^uf  i  ,  ^T  "'!  E"Kii.-lin,an- 
of  the  Bees,"  and  findTi,  ,,  '  '^I™devillc«  "Fable 
chiavellis"Prin7e"  "  """'^   ""-""ious  than   MaT 

.»::ipa/::;^ra:ir:m^;:siXT3. »» «.ef„i  ^  ^^, 

man  loves  and  cordially  recoi nlnd,  ,^^T'™''  ^"'  ""^  EngUkh- 
useful  now  and  then,  Cm  abaottlr  ""'"^ '''"''•  ""'  Aa» 
all  coiumuuitiea ! "  aosolutely  necessary  at  aij  times  for 
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qufck  to  ^r'Zj'  '''™  ""'"""'  '""""■•*'  t^^ohing,  he  i. 
q^iiok  to  see,  and  generous  to  praise,  any  Kood  even  in 
those  most   unlike   himself     H,-  r«A^   "  .K^r         •  • 

he  nnks  .t  open  to  grave  .loubt  "  whether  Judas  cki'm' 
so  hot  a  place  m  hell  as  Alexander  tho  Gr"aTr  X 
panly  hofds  the  greatest  soldier  of  .11  i'sto  v  w^ 
Ittle   better  than    a  nmrderer  on  a  gr  :..   scale   i    ^Z 

ehUdren''       ""'"<'"'"««>''"  <iof™ding  their  wives  anS 

are'T.SS^b^'^rXt-^rr^^^ 

S^-^^^^a-h^H^ 

=%,t^£  rS:f  onCTh^-nK  r| 


WESLEY'S   ODD   OPimoss  .„« 

»ho  d  d  not  .mplieitlj,  reoei™  tti  'do  ^^7™,"'  co„,e„porariet 

m  that  rei^  „£  p^td  deafh  wh'T^?^  '"'^^  ™ff»'.^ 

We  lost.    And  what."  he  ask.   ■  -f  ■,"1,'°  ""  ""'  they 

the  scale  of  beinlsT'  WhaH?';;'  ^^  ^/^^  them'^higher  in 
He  makes  us  eqifal  to  an"    *to  tl^'^  t'™^*^  «""  ""en 

sentences.^  "Thte^  ^^-^rell:;^!';;! '-'-'«   to  these 
dl^r?„  r„  W'ied  to  flies,  faL    w 'rm!  'a^''  '\?  ">«  *<»-<l 

^  ^"^=-^.si,^f  ^^' p«»i.'  SL.r 

Wesley  believed  in  wTcll   l^"'  "''°  »  <•"???  " 
that  as.  but  in  the  reXyiA  Tome  ^  ^''T"'''' «'«h. 
•He  had  persuaded  himself  ^?rif  T!.,^*"'''  "*^  "itchcraft 
Iief  in  wftoheraft  w„,Il"  1.'  }'"^^<"^'  'hat  t„  surrender  be- 


«ef  in  wSSt  ^ouldt'  i:\     ■  -r--  -~  be- 
of  the  Bible;  a  circumstance  wtT' ""''  *«  ""thority 

Jus  Majesty's  judges  -beiiot^V         ^  '•■'Whteenth  conturv 
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to  be  dealt  with  ftdtquately  only  by  the  stake  or  the 
gallows.  1  wo  witches  were  executed  at  Northampton  in 
1705  and  hve  inoru  in  1712.  A  woman  was  executed  in 
bcotland  lor  witoheruft  in  1722.  When  the  law  took 
witehcraft  seriously  enough  to  hang  or  bum  women  sup. 
posed  to  practise  the  black  art,  Wesley  may  be  forgiven 
tor  believing  genuine  eases  of  witchorail  to  exist. 

Wesley  s  political  opinions  were  sometimes  of  an  odd 
complexion.  In  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  North  on  the 
Amenoan  troubles  ho  sets  out  by  saving,  "  I  am  a  HiL-h 
Churchman,  the  son  of  a  High  Churefiman,  bred  up  from 
my  childhood  111  the  highest  notions  of  passive  obedience 
and  n.)n-resistanoe,"  and  those  words  express  with  perfect 
aecunicy  the  gone.al  bent  of  Wesley's  politics.  But  his 
oonscienco  or  his  reason,  when  any  adequate  occasion 
arose,  broke  away  completely  from  the  fntolerant  and 
stupid  Toryism  by  which  Groat  Britain,  through  wide 
spaces  „f  the  eighteenth  century,  was  hag-ridden 

On  the  American  trouble,  Wesley's  publications,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  of  a  Tory  tangled  and  contradictory  sort 
'  due  to  the  conflict  betwixt  the  original  Tory  bias  inherited 
troni  Ills  father,  and  his  own  larger  and  wiser  mind.  In 
1768,  in  his  ;;Free.'rhoughts  on  the  Present  State  of 
J:'ul.lic  Affairs,  he  declared  he  was  not  able  to  defend  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  in  regard  to  America. 
1  doubt,  ho  ailded,  "  whether  any  man  can  defend  thorn 
eittier  on  the  foot  ot  law,  equity,  or  pnidence."  But  in 
1775  he  pulilished  his  "Calm  Address  to  our  American 
Oolomos.  I  hat  address  was  only  Dr.  Johnson's  pamphlet 
laxation  no  Tyranny."  slightly  abridged,  and  it  reflected 
Johnsons  stubborn,  lory  prejudices.  The  discontented 
Americans,  the  i>amphlet  argued,  were  the  descendants  of 
men  who  either  had  no  votes,  or  had  resigned  them  bv 
emigration.  They  had  a  right  to  the  shelter  of  the  laws 
but  had  no  right  to  any  voice  in  their  making.  Their 
only  business  in  the  matter  of  taxes  was  to  pay  them 
Wesley  s  pamphlet  was  for  the  British  Cabinet  an  im- 
mense gam,  but  for  the  public  generally  it  was  an  im- 
mense perplexity  Wesley  seemed  to  be  guilty  of  a 
double  offence.  He  had  turned  his  back  on  himself;  he 
nart  stolen  Dr.  Johnson's  thunder. 

A  Baptist  minister  named  Caleb  Evans,  a  man  of  in- 
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Argument  in  DcfeDco  o  tt  k,?I  '""  P2l"P'''«".  'An 
Colomat,  to  Tax  Thoio  "elves  "  ami  '""'u  "!«'"  <■''  ""■ 
written  a  pa.nphlet  in  ^  eZ'tlv^l  ""T  •""  ''*''  ''™««lf 
denied  tliat  ho  bad  secrtho  t  1.  "f  P""'«  sense.  Wesley 
wa«  produee,!  to  show  tha  thu"  '  ''"'  "^u""'''""  '^»'d™™ 
certainly  reconnnended  th„  ,  ^Mo":  „""'  Tf--  "»  '""^ 
Wesley  a  own  explanation  came  L  r  T  "'  '"'^  f"™da 
elear.     Writing  t'o  a  corres;:^^  heTay;™!  ™'""'"""y 

tn,  part  o  which  I  read  „„  „?v  joS.v  rl'  "■"*  "'''"^  >""  '"<" 
to  be  admirably  g,HxJ,  and  i  ,:LrC,it  ,h  '  "'""'  "'  "  '  "''»"«<i 
In  ronsequenre  of  which.  I  sun,"!  r  f„  J  r''7™«'"''™"'''"»i™. 
I  rer„,„„ended  it  both  to  youTd^  **  l"*"  ""'  '"•"""'■"r  it), 
forgotten  it  that,  even  whon^  t  ™  h^'thV,*""  ^  1""'  »"  """^-"y 
could  not  recollect  that  I  had  »e™it  ™^     ^  ""  "'"  °"'"  day.  I 

This  cleared  Weslev  fr^™ 
mained  the  „nd™iabTe  facrtln?h!,'"r^T  ^"X'^'^"  «" 
sets  of  completely  opposke  onlli  ""'  ir"i»'ie.l  two 
trouble,  ^vlesk/  expCn,  he"  ™h  ""  "'^  '^""'"'••'«' 
pharaeteristie,  alike  in  its  l,rowf„  ]  •'  !■"  "  '«"<"■  » 
It  deserves  to  be  reproduced:!!  ^  """^  "'"  '^^^"'knoss,  that 

measures  taken  witu  ...nect  t„  Ami '"""'  mT'""'  '''"^"'cr  the 
on  the  f«,t  of  law,  e,,„'^j  ,°  pS  ^.T"'''  '«  'l"f-'Ied,  either 
five  year,  nay,  indee<l,'  five  month,  an  V  ''"'„''""'"  "f  theae 
'  declared ' 'last  vcari  'tk„  .'"v"^  "k'o.     Yoii  afflrm  f.'l  that   r 

people^  Ido.no/^^UtrlrtTdM."?^:  ""  '""'-»'.  -u^ 
You  affirm  (,,)  that  I  then  'roLlv  V.c  ""^.I'o^bly  I  might, 
for  theexelu.,ive  right  of  the  colon  ?7toZ";f"""'':''  »?  '"-gu.nent 
I  did  ;  but  I  am  now  of  another  S!"        "'™"''™-      I  boHeve 

The  Tory  in   Weslev    in 

strident  accents  of  that  yet  more  mh,;«t''T''''"'?J''»  '°  ">« 
was  now  triumphant'    And  Jpt  ■"■-■  ^'■- •'"'"'son 

question,  WesleV  somehow  rS  thf  ^  ""  ^'"«™'"> 
able  to  forecast  L  issue,  ^^C^.J^l^^'^^.^^^ 
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men  of  his  time.    There  is  something  of  a  prophetic  strain 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  North : — 

"!•  it  common-lense  to  use  force  towards  the  Americana  J 
Whatever  has  been  affirmed,  these  men  will  not  be  frightened,  and 
they  will  not  be  conquered  easily.  Some  of  our  valiant  officers 
say  that  'two  thousand  men  will  clear  America  of  these  rebels." 
No,  nor  twenty  thousand,  be  they  rebels  or  not,  not  perhaps  treble 
that  number.  They  are  strong ;  they  are  valiant ;  they  are  one  and 
all  enthusiasts,  enthusiasts  tor  liberty,  calm,  deliberate  enthusiasts. 
In  a  short  time  they  will  understand  discipline  as  well  as  their  assail- 
ants. But  you  are  informed  'they  are  divided  among  themselvea' 
So  was  poor  Behoboam  informed  concerning  the  ten  tribes  ;  so  was 
Philip  informed  concerning  the  people  of  the  Netherlanda  No ; 
they  are  terribly  united ;  they  think  they  are  contending  for  their 
wives,  children,  and  liberty.  Their  supplies  are  at  hand,  ours  are 
three  thousand  miles  off.  Are  we  able  to  conquer  the  Americans, 
suppose  they  are  left  to  themselves !  We  are  not  sure  of  this,  nor 
are  we  sure  that  all  our  neighbours  will  stand  stock-still." 

In  Wesley's  Journal  are  to  be  found  many  curious  self- 
judgments.  He  watches  himself  the  play  of  his  own 
mind,  the  changes  of  his  own  feelings,  the  effect  external 
things  have  upon  him ;  and  generally  contemplates  him- 
self with  a  sort  of  detached  and  scientific  interest  which  is 
amusing.  Thus,  in  his  Journal,  under  date  August  8, 
1756,  he  writes,  "  I  find  it  of  great  use  to  be  in  suspense. 
It  is  an  excellent  means  of  breaking  our  will."  Wesley 
knew  that— if  only  as  the  result  of  the  rush  of  crowding 
duties,  all  clamouring  for  instant  settlement — he  ran  the 
risk  of  hasty  decisions.  The  practice  of  settling  a  matter 
offhand,  and  too  often  on  half  knowledge,  grew  into  a 
tyrannical  habit  So  he  found  a  healthful  discipline  in 
what  to  most  people  is  the  secret  of  weakness — the  habit 
of  suspense. 

Wesley  notes,  too,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  own  tastes. 
Here  is  an  entry  in  his  Journal  which  shows  how  this 
busiest  of  living  men,  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  other 
people,  yet  found  time  to  study  himself: — 

"Tuesday,  July  3,  1764.— I  was  reflecting  on  an  odd  circum- 
stance which  I  cannot  account  for.  I  never  reli.sh  a  tune  at  first 
hearing,  not  till  I  have  almost  learned  to  sing  it ;  and  as  I  learn  it 
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a.Ki  over,  the/give  me  no  pS^*'  „H^  '"'.™  '"««i  *«»  OTer 
when  I  h.ve  heard  them  a  Z  time.  ''  «""'  ""  "«"»  °™» 
fa-mhar.  Ju,t  so  a  faee  or  a  pLi™  wh.Vh""^'  ^  »'  *<"»  q-i^ 
first,  becomes  more  pleasing  al^r  "„'"'"  "^"^  '""  "'ri^e  me  at 
but  only  to  a  certain  ,„i„,  *  For  Xn  r  '^T,  '^l"™"^  "itk  it ; 
■t  .s  no  longer  pleasiig.  Oh  how  iZif  ,r°j"""'"  acquainted, 
«e„  the  machine  which  we  ca'rry TCuI  f»  ^  "'"  ""  ""derstand 

a™lrtr&e\Tstat''^:'''^«';d»hisver,  virtue 
of  n,en,  but  charity  LT'L  ^  ^^  "'^  ™™'  '"rgiving 
Wesley  began  to  ^.S^wYetr^  Z'^Vf""^  ""^ 
easily.  ■•  Others,"le  savs  "Ire  n,„L  ^1  ""'/"Sive  too 
side  of  their  sou  ;  but  wiih  me  ir?  ^^^"^^f  i°  the  weak 
have  any  strength  at  all  /«^^  A  '*  "J""^  otherwise.  If  I 
receivj),  it  isTfol^fe^j^^f;™  -J  but  what  I  have 
I  am  assaulted,  more  freauS  tL  ""  ""'  ^''y  ^'de 

leave  m»  not  here  re  hou,  /"  "  ,?"  ""y  "'her.  Yet 
uiy.elf  and  Thee  r  ""*'''""  '"  myself,  or  f  shall  betray 

parS«l;^  I'trfCKud  3"*"°^  °^  ""« 
Illustration  in  the  onslaught  he  r„T^  ^*  ""  amusing 
less  fluid-tea.  He  2"l,H  W  "  u"  .""''  ""'y  •>»"»- 
escaped  fro.n  an  attach  orpl^^.J'^  7/ *"  ^e  had  only 
he  beheved  that  half  the  i^TCrfv  of  th?^^  "^  '•*'  '*°'^ 
abolished  at  a  stroke  if  n£;.j  ^  ,}  .  ""'""^  ">'ght  be 
this  dangerous  fl^fd  l^ll"  """'^  "'"«"*"»  'he  use  of 
tea  is,  in^fafct,  a  sort  of  uneonS«T  t^™°''  ""«  ^o  "f 
to-day  employed  agaLt  ?b«  .T  f  ''.•"■'esaue  of  the  logic 
repreint/on^  obsC  o'bj:et"  slw '°T  "t""'  »« 
harui ;  why,  then,  should  fleave  ir^oS^;-  w  ""'?  "^  "^ 
18  that  everybody  is  resDomiwt  f    V"  Wesley's  reply 

of  ^a^t-iron  stor^a4  S  «"«of  2^^^  ^  f«»™ 

rosions  of  tea,  might  by  his  eL^'f  °^  '^'  dead^Tcor- 
brother  to  still  swallow  that  Dn1»n,^  ^-g'  «""e  weak 
"You  have  need  "  W^slev  nr?„.  T"",?  ^H"*' •»  ^'^  ''in. 
abhor  it  as  deadly  pofsr  aXo  r  *"  *"'  '^?"°^^"-  "'o 
very  hour!"     Wesley  himLt?  'enounce  it  from  this 

MibsUtuted  sugar  SkhTwa^trfJ,""',"'^''"'  '«"•  ""d 
1^'.  FothergillSis  me^^.rZJi:Ji:l2r'TiCZ 
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resume  its  use.    And  the  author  of  the  tract  on  tea  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  a  tea-drinker  I 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  Wesley's  odd 
opinions  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Kingswood  school. 
The  inspiration  to  which  the  school  owed  its  origin  was 
noble.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  provision  for  the  children 
of  his  helpers.  "Was  it  fit,"  asked  Wesley,  "that  the 
children  of  those  who  leave  home,  wife,  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  save  souls  from  death  should  want  what  is  needful 
either  for  soul  or  body?"  Lady  Maxwell  supplied  the 
funds  for  starting  Kingswood,  and  Wesley  seized  the 
opportunity  for  creating  what  he  fondly  believed  would 
be  an  ideal  institution— a  Christian  school,  a  fountain  of 
Christianised  knowledge.  No  child  was  to  be  received 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  only  the  children  of  such 
parents  as  desired  that  they  should  be,  "not  almost,  but 
altogether.  Christians."  There  was  to  be  a  Spartan  strain 
in  the  school.  The  children  of  "tender"  parente,  Wesley 
said,  had  no  business  there;  and  every  parent  was  required 
to  give  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  take  his  child  from 
school,  "  no,  not  for  a  day,  till  he  took  him  for  good  and 
all."  But  Wesley,  much  as  he  loved  children,  did  not  in 
the  least  understand  child  nature,  and  he  drew  up  a  time- 
table for  the  little  boys  of  Kingswood  which  was  admirably 
calculated  to  make  them  either  lunatics  or  hypocrites. 

They  were  to  rise  at  four,  winter  and  summer;  each 
little  boy  was  to  spend  the  hour  from  four  to  five  in 
prayer,  singing,  and  self-examination.  The  humane  imagi- 
nation is  distressed  as  it  dwells  on  the  mectacle  of  twenty- 
eight  little  boys,  their  senses  drowsed  with  sleep,  getting  up 
at  four  o'cIocK  on  a  bitter  winter  morning,  ancf  spending 
a  whole  hour  in  the  process  of  examining  the  souls  within 
their  shivering  little  bodiea  Then  commenced  the  round 
of  hard  work,  sustained  by  plain  fare,  and  unlit  by  any 
cheerfulness  of  play.  Wesley,  says  Southey,  had  learned 
a  sour  German  proverb,  "  He  that  plays  when  he  is  a  child 
will  play  when  he  is  a  man,"  and  he  had  forgotten  the 
wholesome  English  saying,  the  reflex  of  cheerful  common- 
sense,  that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
No  holidays,  no  games,  no  boy  to  be  for  an  instant  out  of 
the  company  of  a  master— these  were  not  the  conditions 
to  produce  a  healthy  and  happy  boyhood. 
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The  school  besan    ^fS   ,    "•  °^«^.ldren  to  suryivo  it. 
second  veaitEmrerh^T^-*^'''    PT'^i   ""d   the 

were  very  uncommonly  Sed".*LT//  ^^P^  "">" 
as  incorrinble-  m.T^J^  •  tw"  had  to  be  dismissed 

nature  to  abandon  a  rilnTT^  -i  t  "  ""^  ""t  m  Iiis 
told  my  whole  minHS.r''y-  ^°  '766  he  writes:  "I 
spoke  I  The  chSZn  t  ffa^'t^^  ""'^  '"™"'^  ""d 
ever  did  before     I  will  kiM  n,     stronger   manner  than  I 

Well^yTidlsTa'chriSTh'o  T  ^'■',!"  i""^--'  - 
in  a  Jrdiet  which  touM  We  surpl'od'Lt  T^.  '™"^''' 
of  Kingswood  given  by  Adam  SarL-e  The  account 

wiuiess,  resembles  noth^nf  I^  ^  '  ".q"'*"  impart  al 
records'  of  "Dotheboys  ^aU  "?„"^  '  v-  ??P'^'  fr"™  '^e 
But  Wesley  was  reI?Xn,f  •  °  Nicholas  Nickleby." 
to  him.  S^U?^L  ",rii:n'^r"P/",l"P'''™«°'  'lear 
five  years  in  eii^n^n."  „  ''"t^'^hool  had  been  thirty, 
declares  thl?"eTtht  the  sehr/"i'™n"f  "'«  Conference 

ofitbeparticula  robirved  na,f.?{'V''l'''  "I  '^'  "''o' 
should  never  plav  a^dfhl;  P*"'"="'»'''y  that  the  children 
present  with  them"         """  "  ""^"'■-  ^''''"''l  be  always 

hal  a'cSf^^^^tVwe  r*?  ^°?«  «°°'^  -■-'-.  *"d 
cost  of  much  youthful  s,)^-^''"'^°^'','''''«^"Ut  the 

reference  to  kCwo^    ndeeTb^' —'"''■     '^^'^^'^y'^  '-^t 

of  the  letter  thl  poor  fiulf  bTvs  ^f  r'^'"''^"'  /^^"^»"P' 
their  mothers,  we^mUt  dlcover  har  "l^'^r''  *™'« '^ 
—  "  wore,  to  the  un^ap^/^o^^wtZltt^it  'aTe\y' 
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iSmH^'*'"-    K'-g^^ood  School  achieved  one  result 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   CLOSING   DAT 

a^-c5^tl-Ml'^,rh't  an^"  "^  "-ribed  «  the 
Probably  nobody  ^ZeveX.„^  ""Burpassed  degree, 
aud  senies-by  Cj  ami  fo^  'l'  ^"^  ^^  ^  own  nerves 
than  he.    Hi/vo.Te  iUs  tn^p' h^I^"  '"'^  "" '"^  Toiee- 

tenor  of  flute-like  sweeS Id  pLT^  *  "'"*"  ">''  ""'"e 
a  crious  suggestion  of  auth^l'^"'^,fr'"^">  ""^  «th 
once  he  mealSred  the  ra^<4  hfs  vol  '  u  "^  *«"»  •>"» 
clearly  audible  for  aXunoe  T!  "'"^  T*'''  ^""^ 
Wesley's  physical  faculU^  W  the  sHJ^h"'  ^^  •»" 
of  elasticity  and  strenirfh  "a  u  ^'^  oharacteristics 
Stephen  ojus  hit  Se'  was  sh"„T°  P"*"'''"''''"  ^«Ji« 
weight,  erect  and  slender.  He  tet  n  hi»T""'','^*"  °^ 
the  year  1760,  "I  weiirhprf  ,,,  j      "^"""^  l>»w,  in 

mhUZa  notTpound  mo^^'*',  f,^  ^  .""^/^ 
man  who   weighed  not*^  quite "1^8  r^S^  ''""•     ,^ 

no  hmg  of  the  impressi?en^s  whi  Zl^  ^^"""'^ 
bulk;  W  every  fibre  of  WesW,  j  "^^  'o  ""'fe 
body  had  a  toughness  m  of  t„  ^  "j""*^"'  *'«'"■  ""le 
for  &im  a  tonic.  All  his  faeul  i^^'^.''**t  ^°*  w«, 
intense  and  incessS,"  S^e      "   '*"  ^"^  '»"»''«'■  •>?  dint  of 

thif  u'nlrinJTnte'sL^ZJr  "lir'^L'"^-  '<" 
One  group  of  helper.,  after  Zthp?  """"d™  died. 
secon3  generation  of  worken  ?he  chfinr'"^  !.?'''>'•  ^ 
comrades,  were  about  him  SHM  "^'^f^  »'  J>«  original 
planet-like  course  preach^',,  in!  '  ^T'^^  """^^^  on  his 

administering,  tTave^ILgl^^i^nrrtr'"^"'"^^- 
roads.  "Leisure  and  I,*^  he  on! e  sa d  at  f.,  K "'■'^  ?"  '^ 
his  career,  "have  shaken  hanr-  And  tSI  ^^.i"^ », "^ 
had  apparently  shaken  h^X  to^  rT  «'^'^  ^^''^^ 
whitened  his  hair,  and  so  gaj^h^'a  yltl^g^^^ 
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look ;  but  they  did  not  quench  the  sunshine  in  his  eyes 
or  hush  the  music  in  his  voice,  or  chill  the  fire  of 
his  zeal. 

Wesley  was  accustomed,  with  almost  amusing  fidelity 
to  mterrogate  all  his  faculties  and  to  record  in  his 
Journal— usually  on  his  birthday— the  condition  in  which 
he  found  his  mind  and  body— almost  as  if  they  belonged 
to  some  one  else.  And  so,  through  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  had  passed  the  age  at  which 
most  men  fall  into  decay,  we  have  successive  records  of 
his  amazmg  vitality,  and  of  the  changes— or  of  the  absence 
of  change — to  be  noted  in  it. 

.IT??""!' J?  '''^'  Lesley  writes:  "I  breakfasted  with  Mr. 
Whitefaeld,  who  seemed  to  be  an  old,  old  man,  being  fairly 
worn  out  in  his  Master's  service,  though  he  hasTiardly 
seen  fifty  years.  Yet  it  pleases  God  that  I,  who  am  now 
in  my  sixty- third  year,  find  no  disorder,  no  weakness  no 
decay,  no  difference  from  what  I  was  at  five-and-twenty, 
only  that  I  have  fewer  teeth,  and  more  grey  hairs."  Two 
years  afterwards  he  records  how  in  a  singfo  day  ho  travelled 
1 10  miles,  and  on  the  road  read  the  "  History  of  Palmyra  " 
and  Norden's  "  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia." 

On  June  28,  1774,  he  inserts  in  his  Journal  a  character- 
istic study  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  causes  which 
explam  a  state  of  health  so  remarkable  :— 

"This  being  my  birthday,  the  first  day  of  my  seventy-second 
year,  I  was  considering.  How  is  this,  that  I  find  just  the  game 
strength  as.  I  did  thirty  years  ago  J  That  my  sight  is  considerably 
better  now,  and  my  nerves  firmer  than  they  were  then  ?  That  I 
have  none  of  the  inflrmities  of  old  age,  and  have  lost  several  I  had 
in  my  youth  t  The  grand  cause  is,  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  Who 
doeth  whatsoever  pleases  Him.  The  chief  means  are— i.  My 
constantly  rising  at  four  for  abtut  fifty  years.  2.  My  generally 
preaching  at  five  in  the  morning ;  one  of  the  most  healthy  exercises 
in  the  world.  3.  My  never  travelling  less,  by  sea  and  land,  than 
four  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  a  year." 

A  year  later  he  writes : — 

"I  am  seventy-throe  years  old,  and  far  abler  to  preach  than  I 
was  at  twenty-three.  What  natural  means  has  God  used  to  pro-' 
duce  so  wonderful  an  effect!  First,  continual  exercise  and  change 
of  air ;  second,  rising  at  four  every  morning ;  third,  the  abihty  to 
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Wesley  wisely  dwells  on  one  feature  of  his  life  com- 
monly overlooked,  yet  contributing  greatly  to  his  general 
health.    There   were  wide  spaces  of  solitude  in  all  hi.s 

u^^'^r  ,  '"''°  ^^^'  ^P®"'  ™''™  ''""s  amongst  crowds 
than  Wesley,  yet  few  lives  had  wider  intervals  of  healthful 
and  meditative  quiet.    He  writes  to  a  friend  :— 

"  You  do  not  understand  my  manner  of  life.  ...  It  i.  true  I 
travel  four  or  five  thousand  miles  in  a  year.  But  I  generaily 
travel  alone  in  my  carriage,  and  consequently  am  as  retired  ten 
hours  lu  a  day  as  if  I  was  in  a  wilderness.  On  other  days  I  never 
spend  less  than  three  hours  (frequently  te,  or  twelve)  in  the  day 
alone.  So  there  are  few  persons  in  the  kingdom  who  spend  ao 
many  hours  secluded  from  all  company." 

When  he  was  eighty-five  Wesley  first  begins  to  note 
signs  of  decaying  strength  in  himself.  His  step  was  not 
so  light,  his  sight  so  keen,  his  memory  so  sure  as  it  had 
been.  But,  adds  the  indomitable  old  man,  "  I  do  not  feel 
such  a  thing  as  weariness,  either  in  travelling  or  preaching, 
and  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  decay  in  writing  sermons' 
which  I  do  as  readily  and,  I  believe,  as  correctly  as 
ever.  •' 

■  ?"'  '^°^^  ""^  '8  "ot  always  conscious  of  the  changes 
in  himself.  Others  are  better  able  than  he  to  realise  the 
slower  brain,  the  less  assured  step,  the  failing  voice.  Wesley 
as  Hampson  records,  wherever  he  was,  made  it  a  point  to 
preach  il  he  could  stand  up  on  his  legs ;  and  this  was  true 
in  his  old  age.  The  son  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  in  his  father's 
biography,  describes  one  of  Wesley's  sermons  at  this 
period  ol  his  life.  He  was,  he  said,  "  exceedingly  old  and 
infirm,  and  was  attended,  almost  supported,  in  the  pulpit 
by  a  young  minister  on  each  side.  Wesley,  in  his  sermon 
drew  on  his  classical  recollections.  He  quoted  some  lines 
from  Anacreon  i^- 

"  Oft  am  I  by  women  told, 
,  Poor  Anacreon  !  thou  grow'st  old ; 

;  See,  thine  hairs  are  falling  all, 

Poor  Anacreon  !  how  they  fall  I 

"Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 

By  these  signs  I  do  not  know; 

By  this  I  need  not  to  be  told, 

'Tia  time  to  live,  if  I  grow  oW." 
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Young  Crabbe  relates  that  Wesley  recited  these  lines  with 
ette™t  ^*"'™  """  ?'■<"'"''''■''  "'6  greatest 

In  his  eighty-sixth  year  (1789)  Wesley  makes  at  last 
and  records,  the  discovery  of  quick-cominK  ajfe.  "  I  now 
find,  he  says,"!  grow  old."  If  he  looked  fhrough  the 
coming  davs  ot  fainnj;  strength  with  forecasting  eyes,  ho 
might,  perfi,ms  be  discouraged.  The  dulness  of  a  peevish 
old  age— di<r  that  await  him?  But  he  records,  " Thou 
Shalt  answer  for  me,  0  Lord  mv  God."  Then  he  passes  on 
to  his  work.  A  Sunday  which  came  shortly  afterwards 
he  describes  as  "a  day  of  rest,"  because  he  had  to  preach 
onk  twice  1     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  records 

My  sight  18  so  decayed  that  I  cannot  well  read  by  candle 
lignt,  but  he  adds  with  unconquerable  cheerfulness  "I 
can  write  as  well  as  ever." 

On  the  first  day  of  1790,  Wesley  writes,  "1  am  now  an 

right  hand  shakes  much.  I  have  a  lingering  fever  aliost 
every  day;  my  motion  is  weak  and  slow;"  but  with 
oharaoteristic  courage,  he  adds,  "I  can  preach  and  write 
stiu.  And  he  goes  on  preaching  and  writing,  if  with 
slower  step  and  iand,  yet  with  a  spirit  as  brave,  and  a 
face  as  bright,  as  m  his  prime.  He  wrote  to  Adam  Clarke 
who  at  that  moment  was  ill,  to  follow  his  doctor's  in- 
structions m  everything  else  except  the  leaving  off 
preaching  "I  think,"  he  adds,  "iff  had  taken  thfs  ,X 
vice  many  years  since,  I  should  not  now  be  a  living  man." 
Nothing  IS  hner  m  Wesley  than  the  oheerfulneM  of  his 
spint,  while  the  tired  body  and  brain  were  thus  yielding 

V.V  j*T"T^  )°""^  °f  '"»»•  The  passage  of  yeart 
whitened  his  head  and  dimmed  his  sigL;  i!  made  his 
foe  stumble,  his  hand  tremble,  and  his  memory  hesitate 
But  all  that  was  noblest  in  Wesley-his  calm  faith  h£ 
serene  courage,  his  flame-Uke  zeal,  his  masterful  will- 
were  exactly  as  in  the  days  of  his  prime.  When  he  had 
to  be  helped  by  friendly  hands  aLg  the  street  or^to 
the  pulpit  he  would  repeat  with  a  smile :— 
"  Tis  time  to  live,  if  I  grow  old." 

While  time  was  thus  breaking  down  even  Wesley's  lonir- 
endunng  strength  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  had  di^. 


il 
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ot  Muroh  29.  i;88.  Ho  was  much  the  more  emotional  of 
the  two  great  brothers,  and  death,  aa  is  not  uncommon 
with  persons  of  his  temperament,  was  lit  up  by  no  fire  of 
ecstatic  gladness.  As  if  by  some  subtle  law  of  compensa- 
tion great  joy  in  the  dying  hour  is  sometimes  granted  to 
th08,5  whose  bves  have  been  set  in  a  sombre  key,  and  denied 
to  those  who  have  known  frequent  ecstasies  of  joy  in  the 
days  of  healthy  life.  But  Charles  Wealey's  last  moments 
It  they  brought  no  raptures,  were  marked  by  a  very  sweet 
and  quiet  peace ;  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  perfect 
as  an  expression  of  Christian  faith  than  the  last  lines  the 
great  smger  of  Methodism  wrote : 

*  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme^ 
"Who  shall  a  sinful  worm  redeem  I 
Jesua,  my  only  hope  Thou  art. 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart 
Oh,  conlel  I  catch  a  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity  !  " 

A  pioture  half  amusing  and  half  pathetic,  is  given  of 
Charles  Wesley  in  his  old  age  by  his  biographer,  Jackson. 
A  little  hgure  with  white  hair  and  bent  shoulders  clad 
against  winter  chills  even  in  the  heat  of  summer  and 
mounted  on  a  Uttle  horse  grey  with  age,  taking  hU  "daily 
nde.  As  he  ambled  along  he  would  suddenly  pluck  a  card 
and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  begin  to  write  in  tremb- 
ling shorthand  the  stanzas  which  were  incessantly  settine 
themselves  to  music  in  the  chambers  of  his  brain  ■'  Not 
unfrequently,"  says  Jackson,  "  he  has  come  to  the  house 
m  Oity  Road  and,  having  left  the  pony  in  the  garden  in 
front,  he  would  enter  crymg  out,  'Pen  and  ink,  pen  and 
ink.  Ihese  bemg  supplied,  he  wrote  the  hymn  he  had 
been  composing.  When  this  was  down  he  would  look 
round  on  those  present,  saluting  them  with  much  kind- 
ness, give  out  a  hymn,  and  put  all  in  mind  of  eternity. 
He  was  fond  of  that  stanza  upon  these  occasions  : 

**  *  There  all  the  ship's  company  meet 
Who  sail  with  the  Saviour  beneatll. 
With  shouting  each  other  they  greet, 
And  triumph  o'er  sorrow  and  death. 
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The  voyngo  of  lifo'«  at  an  end, 

The  mortal  affliction  i>  pant 
The  age  that  in  Heaven  they  luend, 

for  ever  and  ever  thall  laat.' " 


hodism  can  judge  of  the 
wnt,ng  ,„  clearest  and  terso.t  En^.v"  ^ndjf  fe^ot 
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hi.  brother-,  olose-knitted  intolloct,  ho  did  a  work  nearly 
"  lofty  and  qmta  aa  enduring.  The  epitaph  on  his 
^e,  wnttenV  hi,  own  han^d,  happil/ex^res^i  hl^ 

"  With  poverty  of  spirit  bleat, 
B«»t,  happy  saint,  in  Jeeue'  rent ; 
A  nnner  MTed,  through  grace  forgiven, 
Bfldeemed  from  earth  to  reign  in  heaven  I 
Thy  labours  of  oawearied  love, 
By  thee  forgot,  are  crown'd  above  ; 
Crown'd  through  the  mercy  of  thy  Lord 
With  a  free,  full,  immenie  reward  !  " 

_  After  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  Lord  Salisbury  8,iid  of  him 
He  was  «  great  Christian ; "  but  in  his  use  of  that  phrasfi 
he  was  only  quoting  unconsciously  the  words  spolcen  of 
Charles  Wesley  by  one  who  know  him  best.  "  He  was  a 
great  scholar  without  ostentation;  a  great  Christian 
without  smgularity,  and  a  great  divine  without  the  least 
contempt  for  the  meanest  of  his  brethren." 


'ff 
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-TvTily'  ptr  Jt:?/  "lif"'^  "'«'-  h  the  most 
tmsted  profound  y  a  reii-HoiwlTKn  ''"' '""^  ^e  mis- 
possesso?  with  XdneS  i^d ^r,  1  .k''"'  2"'  .«"  '"«  '■"  "« 
■leath.  with  its  .nmrv  and    onT        ""'  ""^  '""'*  "'" 
sorest  test  of  reli^nVdthir.I^''"^'''"  "*«  '»■«  »■"! 
thut  last  darknel  lunu^us  ^'  gfe"  ^?  f"""'^"^  "">ke 
Hps  and  gladness  in  d^ngLStfl.f^lrS\^'^.  ^^'"8 
Wesley,  "may  not  like   our  MfltlL'  /''^''orfd.    wrote 
cannot  deny^hat  they  d^eweU"  and", h'  ''",•  '^^^  *°''d 
teaches  men  to  die  wyi7"'lvJS'- "'r°, ''''''''' 
best  credentials.    Lecky  writes  Wh  .1  '"uT  ^'«'  ''» 
human  feeling,  when  he  7e"oSisr  this  d""""  "^/o^-i^e 
result  of  the  great  revival     "f!^         v  ^P  """^  ^''""d 
■•whichiswortLofthemfLn^f  ,'^  religion,"  he  says, 
of  consoling  men'^in  the  fir^rrgSK^''  """^  '"^"-^ 
support  in  the  extremes  of  STnds^kn"?'' """« 
some  stay  in  the  hour  of  TaS     t,  T  ?'"'  **""«  ""• 
merely,  or  mainly,  upon  the  »tm„„      j"u'  ??*™'e.  "»» 
but  also  in  the  t^^^liX  of  thn  n^^^  and  healtV  reason, 
lucid  intervals  tha  frecede  de^^h'"!'"'''?^' '°  ">«  half- 
is  enfeebled  and  disfocrd,  when' Juhe'h' ''"^'°''"°" 
hopefulness  of  nature  is  erush^"  **"*  buoyancy  and 

intffiLr:'^^^^^^ 

the  borders  of  eternity  wW,Th».^j^"^"'  *'»'"'»  on 
Knowing  faint  behTnT' irn„tLl' "^ ''!'' busy  earth 

clear  in^sight,  but  at  least  it  i,"'eui;^Str  '""^'^  '''  "'^ 

tB:™:dtrrj„'itr:irp^j:fi/-3;.  :-ww^ 

concentrates  the  imagination  L^ZiJ^  Porplejmg  retrospect, 
the  sinner  that  the  sL  o    a  liJe  have^rl  I'^'Vl'^  I*™"^^ 

^  enabled  tho..nds  to  eooo:^^ri::,rjtCwtrc:it^ 


fl 
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even  with  vivid  joy,  and  has  consoled  innumerable  mourners  at  a 
time  when  all  the  commonplaces  of  philosophy  would  appear  the 
idleat  of  sounds." 

The  Weslevs  themselves,  it  is  quite  certain,  had  the  art 
ot  dying  well.  The  little,  irascible,  impatient  rector  of 
Epworth  himself  never  wore  such  an  aspect  of  heroic 
gladness  as  in  his  dying  moments.  Somethmg  of  prophetic 
speech  crept  to  his  dying  lips.  It  was  as  with  a  ray  of 
sudden  vision  breaking  upon  him  from  the  skies  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  he  said  to  John  Wesley :  "  The  inward 
witness,  son  I  the  inward  witness !— this  is  the  proof,  the 
strongest  proof  of  Christianity."  No  prophet  of  the  Old 
festainent,  and  no  apostle  and  saint  of  the  New  Testament, 
over  uttered  more  pregnant  words.  A  strange  light  of 
joy  burned  in  the  last  mon.  ts  of  that  troubled  life. 
He  was  asked,  "  Are  the  consolations  of  God  small  with 
you?"  "No,  no,  no,"  he  whispered.  "God  chastens  me 
with  pain,  yea,  all  my  bones  with  strong  pain,  but  I  thank 
Him  for  all,  I  bless  Him  for  all,  I  love  Him  for  alll" 
Then  as  his  voice  gathered  strength  he  called  upon  his 
children  who  stood  round  him  by  name.  "Think  of 
heaven  I  Talk  of  heaven  !  All  the  time  is  lost  when  we 
are  not  thinking  of  heaven." 

What  could  be  more  charactcri.stic  of  the  serene  calm 
of  her  spirit  than  Susannah  We.sley's  last  words  to  the 
children  who  stood  beside  her  dying  bed.  John  Weslev 
tells  the  story : —  ' 

"  Her  look  was  calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  up- 
ward, aa  the  requiem  to  her  departing  soul  was  being  sung  by  her 
children.  It  was  just  four  o'clock.  She  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and 
fixed  them  upwards  for  a  moment.  Then  the  lids  dropped,  and  the 
soul  was  set  at  liberty,  without  one  struggle,  or  groan,  or  sigh 
We  stood  round  the  bed,  and  fulfillud  her  last  request,  uttered  a 
little  before  she  lost  her  speech, '  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released, 
sing  a  psalm  of  praise  to  God.' "  ' 

There  were  many  tragedies,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
lives  of  Wesley's  sisters,  but  with  nearly  all  of  them  a 
strangepeace  lay  on  their  dying  beds.  As  an  example, 
John  Wesley's  account  of  the  la.st  moments  of  Pattyl 
perhaps  not  the  cleverest,  but  certainly  the  gayest,  and' 
perhaps  the  most  ill-fated  of  the  Kpworth  girls,  told  in  an 
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wanted.    Shout  l"        ^  ""*"■«  »»™rance  I  have  so  long 

-K:^'  'KtlU'^otT' f  ?""  "«i"  "f  p-o'-'y 

watchfulness  to  such  muEdes  T,  """^  "^  '«'"^» 
«  century  we  can  wLh  m"  M,  "I  '  *""''  "o™  t^aS 
tators,  tf  closW  rcene'i^h^°,^,f  Thrr/"""^  »P«<=- 
recorded  in  his  Journal  is  still  ^^1  5  last  sentence  he 
of  eighty-six  yeara  I  have  3  ""'*••  "^'"'  "P^^^rds 
I  wiir  not  attempt  it  anv   iT   ""i  ^^""its  exactly: 

the  continual  cSttZtfTv^'allT?  ""I^"^-  ""'' 
I  can ;  that  is,  all  I  have."  °  """^  gi^e  all 

evidtL  rf\™™4-C„^^We  *?,,  fP-'it-Sives  pathetic 
broken, and  scarcely  WibleHki  "'"'■•''"««  a™  faint, 
hand,  was  failing X  thir„  i.  "'■'.  """"a  as  well  as  his 
yea«  given.  Slorhr^nH  "i'^'l'^V"  '''«'>"'■  "^rof 
But  tie  record  Zir^aTruelS"  J'  Y  ""  P«™Hotive 
Wesley  lived.  "^  "^""^^  "^  'lie  spirit  in  which 

whfci'  hHls^prlen't'sSlfr  "'  *«  ^'  f'--™-  at 
yet  more  striki^^^at  the  penr'h'*";^  T''^'  "'"^"''^ 
fangem^  The  letters  An  LrCra^vanH^ ''r''*'*'''^' 
the  « W"  of  his  surname  on  the  -n'^'  ""''^Wesley  begins 
fortnight  after  that  broken  InH  ,  '?/"''"•  ^^y^'  » 
written,  he  conducted  in  B^slrr"'"?  ^•V-'ature  was 
lon^,  and  afterwards  preached  in  ,h  "*""=«. '^ree  hours 
on, Indeed,  traveUing^reacht^Mn;  "P'^r '  >  ^'^^ 
now  an  image  of  uttfr  ?eeblenZ'  '^^  "'"''"'S*'  ''»  ""« 

Ocfob^.^'^'t^otZ  "/r  '"  •>''  -^'-y  how  in 
heard  him  Seach  in^hf  '  ''5"™  ^'''^'^  death  he 
Colchester:!       ^  '"  *'  S"<^»'  """d  meeting-house  a? 

-ilii-t.^^tiTeU'tlS'S  Z'C^lr^''  *>»  '"x^  a 
armpite.  His  feeble  voice  wa"  Wll  f'""'.'"'"'''  ""der  hi. 
countenance,  especially  bTs  loLwhlrl''"' ,'''''   '^  "'™'«''d 

admirer,.  It  ™a  for  the  moS  part ,?  ,1  "*''  v°'  ''"'«"  and 
■mme  went  to  the  heart.  Of  the  kin'n  r""™'  *""  ""  Panto- 
comparable  to  it  in  after-life."  '  ^  "*""■  ""  •"Jtiung 
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Wesley  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  open  air  at 
Winohelsea,  on  October  7,  1790,  from  the  text  "The 
Kmgdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand ;  repent  and  believe  the 
Gospel"  He  stood  under  a  great  tree,  with  a  listenini; 
and  reverent  crowd  about  him ;  and  when  his  trembling 
hps  had  uttered  tlie  benediction,  almost  the  last  syllables 
of  the  greatest  Christian  ministry  the  English  race  has 
seen  were  spoken.  And  at  least  a  touch  of  the  strange 
yet  familiar  power  of  Wesley's  preaching  was  in  that  last 
open-air  sermon.  "The  tears  of  the  people,"  says  one 
wno  was  present,  "  flowed  in  torrents." 

The  brave,  ea^er  spirit  within  the  tired  body  was, 
however,  still  planning  new  toils.  On  February  6, 
Wesley  wrote  a  letter,  saying,  "On  Wednesday,  March  17^ 
I  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to  come  from  Gloucester  to' 
Worcester,  and  on  Thursday,  i8th,  to  Stourport."  The 
letter,  by  accident,  was  not  sent.  Wesley  discovered  it 
amongst  his  papers,  three  weeks  afterwards,  and,  with 
a  touch  of  his  characteristic  method,  he  endorsed  it: 
"February  28.  This  morning  I  found  thisiin  my  bureau." 
These  are  the  last  words  that  Wesley's  pen  ever  wrote. 
Three  days  after  he  was  dead. 

Through  all  these  weeks  he  was  conscious  that  he  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity.  He  closed  each  service  he 
held  with  that  fine  verso  of  one  of  his  brother's  hymns  :— 

"  O  that  without  a  lingering  groan 
I  may  the  welcome  word  receive. 
My  liody  with  niy  cliarge  laid  down, 
And  ceaae  at  once  to  work  and  live." 

He  had  one  brief,  golden,  pathetic  counsel  with  which 
he  ended  every  interview,  and  every  meeting  with  his 
societies.  It  was  the  Apostle  John's  great  message, 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another." 

On  February  i,  1791,  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  AmSrica 
His  dying  message  ran:  "Declare  to  all  men  that  the 
Methodists  are  one  people  in  all  the  world,  and  that  it  is 
their  full  determination  so  to  continue — 

"  'Though  mouiitnins  rise  jind  oceans  roll 
To  sever  us  in  vain.* " 
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wUroeXs  §r;  -  ^'^  ---f  i^jt 

had  been  his  closn  on,,  ""r"'''®'^  °J  h's  household,  who 
months.  A  womanVviriC""  '""^  "^"""^""^  f"  smne 
sympathy,  urt^irhef  nar S r^- '^""'^  ''"'^ '™der 

of  one  3  most  nArfo^f  .  •        i    "'"  *'°'y  '«  a  record 

mystery  ,J  wh  p^rW 't  ™;7*1^  T'  dearth,  with  ite 
achieved.  '^   ^   terrors,   a  human  spirit   ever 

an/these  he'had  Bufr  h is  dvin^  .'"""'"'^  ?'^*  ""^ 
exultant  note  of  triuniDh  is  nnf  "> '"^ '''.';T'"^  ">«  «'«'". 
greater  brother's  S  accent^  hZ'"'^'"^  '''^'''"gh  hi^ 
and  deep  and  lou/ the  ^^0!^^  "\*"nn\™"^' "l"" 
nchwitE  golden  sayfngrwords  Im  '.''are  ^^^  '"""'  '^ 
reaffirmation  of  the  srett  tn.tl?.  hi  T  ."""'•''"'les  a 

as  though  the  preacC^were  ' '  i^  ■  ^''T'"'^  '"  ^'^  "'^. 
set  agaiLt  the  ^rc^t  horS  of  de^2  S  "  "^^''^  ''t'^ 
represent  sudden  ffloains  of  ,ir„„„  ■  •  ^""'^'mies  they 
breaks  on  the  dyfng  "yes  of  (3' "''•"' '".''''  "'"''>''  '^ 
worlds.  Sometim'^s^  r^Lg^l^e  ZTJri  ""^^«° 
of  pure  and  sirnple  gladness  exultant  utterances 

and  wi;?;jUtr:a"U';t' Cl?er  '"f  "-^l  ^  -'^-S 
words,  "The  king?  business  reaun  hi,  .°!?^t  *'^"'  '^^ 
to  pause  again  and  again  durimTk.  baste",  but  he  had 
voice  gatS.,,.d  strength  T?J  ^'^^'^™'<"',  till  his  failing 
fever  las  kindlingt^ll.;  Zr.tr  Z  ^Sl  t^  "'''' 

unifet  ;;oth"tdV?f  ^'""'"^  ■ '^^  -^^  ^  *- 

he  dined  UT^iok^^tf  OnT^'  '""t  ?"  ""-"^^y 
old  man  preached  at  Qty  Road  ,n,l*^'  "jf, ''"•"■nitabli 
Leatherhead.  "Seek  ve  .hTi  a  I'f,  Wednesday  at 
found,"  ran  his  text  ft  ^t  ,t'^  "'"'«  He  n.a/  be 
message.  "  ***  "'^  «''e«i   preacher's  last 
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He  visited  a  trusted  friend,  Mr.  Woolf,  at  Balham  on 
Thuraday,  but  on  returninj;  to  his  house  at  City  Road,  on 
Fnday,  the  look  on  his  tace,  the  manner  in  which  he 
crept  with  stumbling  feet  into  the  house,  showed  he  was 
stricken.  He  struggled  with  difficulty  upstairs  into  his 
room  and  sat  down  in  his  chair.  Eager  Bessie  Ritchie 
would  run  for  refreshments ;  but  Wesley  sent  every  one 
out  of  the  room,  saying  he  was  not  to  be  interrupted  for 
any  one,  for  half-an-hour,  "  not  even  if  Joseph  Biadford 
came." 

That  half-hour  of  loneliness  has  a  strange  pathos  about 
It.  Wesley  knew  that  earth  was  ending,  that  death  was 
near;  and  the  solitary  spirit,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
eternity,  would  brook,  for  the  moment,  no  tarthly  com- 
panionship. He  would  talk  with  Glod  alone,  as  much 
alone— and  yet  as  little  alone— as  Moses  on  i^he  hilltop 
in  Moab. 

Dr.  Whitehead,  Wesley's  trusted  friend  and  physician 
was  sent  for.  "Doctor,"  said  the  dymg  man,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  us  the  physician  entered  the  room, "  they 
are  more  afraid  than  hurt."  The  next  day,  however, 
Joseph  Bradford  sent  a  hurried  note  to  each  preacher 
in  London.  "  Mr.  Wesley  is  very  ill,"  it  ran,  "  pray,  p-  ay 
pray."  All  Saturday  Wesley  slept,  but  on  Sunday  morning 
he  rose,  sat  m  his  chair  with  a  cheerful  face,  drank  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  repeated  to  those  about  him,  with  smiling 
lips,  his  brother's  verse : — 

"Till  glad  I  ky  this  body  down. 
Thy  servant,  Lord,  attend ; 
And,  oh,  my  life  of  mercy  crown 
With  a  triumphant  end." 

Speech  presently  failed  him.  "Speak  to  me,"  he  whis- 
pered to  those  about  him.  "  I  cannot  speak."  In  a  little 
while  he  gathered  strength  again.  Eight  years  before, 
at  Bristol,  he  was  ill,  and  believed  himself  to  be  dyingi 
and  he  then  said  to  his  attendant,  Joseph  Bradford : 

"  I  have  been  reflecting  on  my  past  life  :  I  have  been  wandering 
up  and  down  between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  endeavouring,  in  my 
poor  way,  to  do  a  little  good  to  my  fellow-creatures  ;  and,  now  it 
i«  probable  that  her     uc  but  a  few  stepa  between  me  and  death 
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no  other  ploa  than  this  •_       '  ""'  """  "^^  '""'''"g  at.    I  hayf 

"I  the  chief  of  sinners  am. 
But  Jp,n«  died  for  meT^ 

need,"  he  whispered    "fn,  'r""'    "Ttere  is  nJ 

Bmtol.    IsaidtW-         "°"  "'"°  *•""  I  "id  «t 

"  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me." 

one  to  be  on  the  rthfV  ^T  P««essary  it  is  for  evere 
recited  the  i^e^l^ae^rdl^T.;;  dl^X ™-  ^^ 

"I  the  chief  of  sinners  am, 
But  Jesus  died  for  me." 

tt  S  t^aarintfow^^^rl'  """^  '"-  - 
"  no  wuv  into  the  hoS  kit  hvTi  m  °"i  ^''"'«'  ■'  There 
was  as  ttough  conSl  H™  ^  "^  """^  "'^  J««"s-"  It 
he  paused  for  a  rment^tt  *Z^  T'  '"  """  "  •>»«««'." 

act  of  redemption  Xoh  consthulH^t-^'?V''"'»  -J'""* 
All  through  Weslcv's  dSncr  i  ^"^  ^",  "«'»'  ">  enter, 
what  is  tfe  faith  str?p&"rr^"''''''''7«  <«"  ««» 

"AU  glory  to  God  in  the  sky 
And  peace  upon  earth  be  restored," 

faM  7ill\7::\t  tn?"%''^™°'  ''"  ''-  """t" 
whiskered.  A  pen  was  p^.t^'fn,  k- ^u™?'  '"  "^'0,"  ho 
coull  not  hold^U  Lf  ne  wr^''  ^°'''  *""  ""^  «nge" 
Ritchie,  "tell  ,.,e  whit  v™  Ti!""  ^'"'^  '^'^  Betsie 
w^  the  repiv,  .butThrt  S  ir^th^us"^-  "^''"^-«" 
He  .ns.ted'on  getting  up,  and  wlile'they  were  ar™.^. 
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ing  his  clothes  his  voice  oaino  back  to  him,  and  he  broke 
out  singing  with  a  strength  and  fulness  wliioh  astonished 
those  in  the  room.  He  could  preach  no  longer,  write  no 
longer,  think  and  pray  no  longer.  But  he  could  still 
sing!  His  fading  voice  ran  into  music  as  if  by  some 
eager  and  resistless  impulse.  It  was  the  last  verse  he 
had  given  out  in  City  Road  Chapol,  the  exultant  stanza: 

"  111  praise  my  Mater  while  I've  breath. 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  ueath 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers. 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past 
While  life  and  thought  and  being  last, 

Or  immortality  endures." 

It  was  Weslev's  swan-song.  Presently,  as  he  sat  in  the 
chair,  he  tried  to  sing  again : — 

"To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Who  sweefly  all  agree " 

and  then  the  trembling  voice  failed.  Panting  for  breath 
he  said,  "Now  we  have  done,  let  us  go."  Re  went  back 
to  bed,  and,  lying  there,  bade  those  about  him  pray  and 
praise.  He  gave  oompsed  directions  for  his  funeral  and 
after  lymg  silent  a  little,  he  whispered,  with  kindling  face 
"  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us."  Then,  lifting  his  hand 
as  though  to  wave  it,  he  cried  once  more,  like  "a  soldier 
exulting  in  the  moment  of  victory,  "  THE  BEST  OF  ALL 
IS,  GOB  IS  WITH  US."  One  of  the  most  saintly  women 
of  that  first  generation  of  Methodists,  Hester  Ann  Rogers 
came  mto  the  room  with  her  husband.  "  Who  are  theM » "' 
asked  Wesley.  "Sir,"  said  Rogers,  "we  are  come  to 
rejoice  with  you ;  you  are  going  to  receive  your  crown." 
"It  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  answered  the  dying  man,  "and 
marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

All  through  the  night  broken  accents  of  praise  and 
adorataon  fell  from  his  lijjs.  "The  clouds  drop  fatness" 
he  said.  "The  Lord  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 
refuge,"  "  I'll  praise— -I'll  praise " 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  while  a  group 
of  faithful  and  weeping  companions  stood  round  his  bed 
and  Joseph  Bradford  was  in  the  act  of  praying,  Wesley 
whispered,  "  Farewell,"  and  his  spirit  passed  away.    Joi^h 


■Wesley's  death  jjg 

lo-itinp   doors"    Thnn    th         •      ^  ^^  '''^'  "?•  ?«  ^''er- 

"Waiting  to  receive  thy  .pirft, 
i^,  the  Saviour  sUnda  above, 
bllow8  the  purchase  of  His  meriti 
Beaches  out  the  crown  of  love." 

Clark  with  vague  a?armf  ifknl  '^^  """'•'''  ^P'"' 
■gnore  deathf  to  W  its  I'Z^-  '°  f  T  °'°°''''  *" 
recklessness.  It  is  doS„  to  ^  'f.  ™'"' '  .'°  '^*™  i'  "'th 
with  failing  senses  and  no  si,^  t?!'  "'"'  "i?'  ""''"''™  «"» 
eyed  and  glad,  a^  Weslev  d,^-  LT"'-  ■  u^"' '°  '^'«  <='«"- 
breaking  £to  misr^^.hl ,',  ,?  ^'^  ""  ''.  '""Wing  lips 
triumph;  to  put To-'tW  W  1^'"^  'P'"'  «^»ltant  wit^h 
.•.11  the  belierofHfe  andld"HTT°'''^''  "f-^^'h 
doesnotenvy.nei'perirnl'lt  tht'"^^^  are  true-who 

dor„i\r-t^f^"':;^fbi^;^i^f^^^^^      used  to 
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It  is  interesting — it  may  servo,  indeed,  to  correct  the 
over-estimate  ot  uncritical  admirers — to  note  the  aspect 
Wesley  wears  when  contemplated  through  unfriendly 
spectacles.  Of  the  purely  domestic  biographies  of  Wesley 
—lives  written  by  his  own  followers — no  word  need  be 
said  here ;  but  Wesley  has  been  unfortunate  in  what  may 
be  called  his  outside  biographers.  To  translate  such  a 
career  as  his  into  purely  literary  terms  is  a  difficult  task ; 
and  an  adequate  literary  representation  of  the  man  and 
his  work  is  not  easily  discoverable. 

Southey's  "  Life,"  it  is  true,  is  a  bit  of  careful  workman- 
ship, showing  both  skill  and  industry.  But  there  is  a 
fatal  breach  of  spiritual  sympathy  betwixt  Southey  and 
his  subject.  He  misreads  Wesley's  character  completely, 
and  discovers  in  a  vulgar  love  of  power  the  explanation 
of  Wesley's  amazing  toils!  Miss  Wedgwood's  "John 
Wesley"  has  incomparably  more  spiritnal  insight  than 
Southey's  "Life."  If  Miss  Wedgwood  has  not  philo- 
sophic penetration,  quick,  womanly  intuition  is  a  very 
adequate  substitute  for  it.  But  her  work  deals  inade- 
quately with  the  facts  of  Wesley's  career;  it  does  not 
?retend  to  be  either  a  history  or  a  biography.  Isaac 
aylor's  "Methodism"  has  still  less  of  either  history  or 
biography  than  Miss  Wedgwood's  work ;  it  is  a  mere  tangle 
of  misty  generalisations.  Canon  Overton's  "  Wesley  "  has 
about  it  a  pleasant  honesty  and  directness ;  but  it  is  an 
attempt  to  outton  up  John  Wesley  and  his  whole  work 
in  an  Anglican  cnssock.  Snell's  "  Wesley "  is  a  very  in- 
adequate monograph.  It  has  neither  facts  enough  for  a 
bi(^aphy,  nor  insight  enough  for  a  philosophy. 

Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  "  History  of  English  Thought  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  gives  mucl  space  to  Wesley 
and  the  Revival,  and  he  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
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knowledge  has  both  TKerL  and^rt  *'"'8h  his 
mark  a  barrister's  knoivL™  „f  ^■^''H  ^^^""^^  ^Wch 
but  external.  And  8^3  It"  ''™^-  ''  *"  «"«nt. 
the  landscape,  and  to  set  W«lt  '  ""."""■"Pt  to  see 
historical  peVspeTuvel  ye  Kuf  "^^  *"'  ™'^-  '°  ''"« 
h«  estunate  im^iveC  the  ^v  .  .   ^0?"""  """'^'^ 

W^ley  and  Ka  "il^'";,?'  "  ™mnetcnt  jud|e  0° 
by  his^wn  deepTeL  pre^ossS^T"  "•"'  °«- 
esainp  e,  by  disniissinril,.  „  ijf    J  ' .  ^®  ^'»  <>"'.  for 


rromg^^rrratratt^pel^^^^^^ 

too,  iudJ  tfi  Re'v?.a?orfh«  '"•''*""«''=^-  StepLn, 
purefy  ifterarv  teste  Ind  1         ^'f^I^teenth  century   by 

^llsihUosopL  ThrL?n*i«"™',''.:''"'r  '«  ^•^o'  ho 
speciffo  for  tL  plafu^h??l";  T  '^"i'S''  one  judged  a 
bStie  which  holH      ^^  "'^  ""'o"'-  °f  the  lab'el  on  the 

aglfn'^^rLaS'^^r,^"'  ^""^  ^"'P''™  «  betrayed 

^d  his  worF"  wlVCw.irf''!!""'?  '°  W-% 

F»nant  phenomenl'7r?entt /■•"'b;  We»?"V™- 
self,  he  says  that  "no  annh  lolj    •'■<■  Wesley  hiin- 

the  eighteLth  centu^ '.pandit' ifi^^j;  "^^^"^  '° 
Marlboroi.-h;  of  the  two  Pi».  •''^  *■  AV '*  ""^  century  of 
Hastings; "of'  VoltaireT of  F?ed«  ck  X T*^  "'  ^"r" 
Oeorj-e  Washington!  Stenhen  ■«  nX.-  ,^™"'  ""^  «f 
degree  he  is  reluctant  M  „  f  .^  obviously  moved  to  a 
wifh  his  profound  TprtualirvT  ''^.'"^'"i^tion  of  Law- 
things;  but  he  thCwiC  the' m"""""^  «'"»"' 
figure.  "  Law,"  he  says  "reSfiT™  ?!?'■''  ""^^afding 
"ought  to  subdue  the  wirld  "  ""^  ""'"^ '  ^««% 

blunders^SingttanTPl'Tf?  "«  ^P^i'^d  by 
blunders  which  a^ue  a  sort  „f"w  n  "  ■"""«>  ablei 
spiritual,  blindness  ThnsT.  '"'^'H"'""''  »"  '^e"  as 
ing  soundness  of  lealtt^'exnlT  '.'if'  ^i^'^^'^  "'""''='- 
of  his  reUgion !  u'wo^  ^fe",  1,  ?  .'S^"'"'  "''"'«=*«' 
complete    example  of  theTn.S'J,:' ,tr:nd%"C 
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than  this.  It  u  like  saying  that  the  deep-rooted  strength 
of  the  oak  is  duo  to  the  acorns  which  hang  froni  its 
branches.  Wesley's  theology,  again,  he  traces  to  non- 
theological  roots— a  performancp  which  shows  that  Stephen 
missed  the  essential  keynote  oi  Wesley's  character.  He 
says,  for  e.Tample,  that  he  is  an  Arminian,  not  on  any 
grounds  of  reason,  but  simply  "from  the  instinct  of  a 
bom  ruler  of  men."  His  belief  at  this  point  is  not  built 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  processes  of 
philosophj^,  but  only  on  'a  keen  sense  of  practical 
oflioiency. '  "He  is  an  Arrainittn  that  he  may  preach 
repentance. 

Such  a  travesty  of  Wesley's  sermon  on  "Free  Grace" 
.seems  to  prove  that  Stephen  had  never  read  it.  Leslie 
Stephen  indeed  betrays  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he 
is  wading  in  waters  too  deep  for  his  sounding,  and  dealing 
with  matters  beyond  the  categories  of  his  logic.  He 
confesses,  for  example,  that  when  criticising  Law's  writ- 
ings, he  is  conscious  that  he  somewhat  resembles  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  cathedral  1 

The  summary  of  the  teaching  of  Wesley  and  his 
helpers  oftered  by  Leslie  Stephen  certainly  represents  a 
cunous  completeness  of  misconception.  He  undertakes 
to  put  himself  at  the  standpoint  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Revival : — 

"  What,  they  scorned  to  have  tacitly  inquired,  is  the  argument 
which  will  induce  an  ignorant  miner  or  a  small  tradesman  in  a 
country  town  to  give  up  drinking  and  cock-fighting  »  The  obvious 
answer  was  :  Tell  him  that  he  is  going  straight  to  hell-fire  to  be 
tortured  for  all  eternity.  Preach  that  consoling  truth  to  him  long 
enough,  and  vigorously  enough,  and  in  a  large  enough  crowd  of 
his  fellows,  and  ho  may  be  thrown  into  a  fit  of  excitement  that 
may  form  a  crisis  in  his  life.  Represent  God  to  him  by  the 
image  most  familiar  to  his  imagination  as  a  severe  creditor  Who 
won't  eicuse  a  farthing  of  the  debt,  and  Christ  as  the  Benefactor 
Who  has  freely  offered  to  clear  the  score.  The  doctrine  may  not 
be  very  refined  or  philosophical ;  but  it  is  .sufficiently  congenial  to 
the  vague  beliefs  implanted  in  his  mind  by  tradition,  to  give  a 
leverage  for  your  appeals."  ^ 

Now,  almost   every  sentence   in  Wesley's   "Appeal  to 
Men  of  Reason  and  Relijjion "  refutes  that  burlesque  of 
^  "  History  of  Earopean  Thought,"  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 
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theology  I  ^ii^r^z^::^H  rrc'™'  »»■  '•-« 

at  'XT„,°rof  T  Si,"?  V"^)-  """«'  me"  of  no  religion 

convince  some,  lliat  there  i  »  hi»'  7  '"^  "■'""■  "«  ■»'«''t 
"ligion  worthy  of  Go^  tL'  ve^ '«'/^^8'°n  to  be  attained?, 
"o  other  than  love;  the  lov^  of  0™1  i  '".  "f, ''°"'"''™  *»  ^^ 
loving  God  with  all  our  heart  and^,,''"^"'  '"  """''''"''.  >>"> 
first  loved  us,  aa  the  FoanMn  aTl  T  '  ""L  "™8"''  "  '"'"■'8 
«ndofallweeverho,«tor^LW  f^  "">  '"'™  ■^'■-^ii 
God  hath  made,  eve^^lau^oTLWh  J  "  '"""«  'T^  """l  ""-i 

"  Thi.  love  we  believe  to  kf  ,^  '  j"  ■°""'  °""  »»"•• 
remedy,  for  »,,  4e  ev"™  rf  ^df^.l^t"""  "/"'<'•  ">«  never-failing 
and  vice,  of  men.  Sreverthr^''Tf' ''"''''■/•''■  «»  the  mi^rief 
going  hand  in  han^  There  iihu,, 1.7  ""  "Z'"':^"'' ''W'"''"". 
long-,„fferi„g,  the  whole  i.^'of^a'^''^"'''  "»»<'.  fc-"tle„e«t 
I»ace  that  pas,eth  all  underitond?„»  .  j  ■  '  "'  ""  ""'<'  ''°"'.  « 
of  glory.  unaeratanding,  and  j„y  unspeakable  and  full 

"  'pi^r*'  ™°''''"°  °'  ""^  «!«'■<"«  mind  ■ 

Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  r;.i™ed  ■ 

Tear,  that  dehght,  and  .igh,  that  waft  to  heaven.' 

of  lo™'a"dt;,:n<l''?|aSTr'"?«'  ■"  "■»  "-'"^  »  "'igion 
inmost  »oul,iu';;:°ver'Si„'^7tafl/\rL'"/'^''  ''™".  *"  tie 
'Pnnging  forth  not  only  in  all  ii^L  V^  ,'"""■  '=""»i°"aUy 
to  his  neighbour),  W  fkew  '  "ri"'^  ^  T  "<'^'"'"' "o  ill 
.p^a^ing^rtue/^dhapp'jn'rSlutdl.'''"''  "'  ^"^''-»' 
should  wardeTou  o^he  T'l^'wet  "V'Tr'  '"''  "'"- 
rather  that  they  may  profilby  "r  lo^  rhat°th  ^'"^  *^"'  '  ^"" 
wo  did  not,  having  then  no  man  tn  ^li  \  v^  ""^  «°  (""""Kk 
the  religion  of  love,  even  by  Shh.">*^       "'^  ""■  ""*■"  ""^  t" 

account  of  it!  is  like  oonteZlatn^".^     ^'"'   ^.'«P'>^'''» 
bit  of  smoked  glass    ''™'«'"P''''>ng  a  landscape  through  a 

'«-.  "gain.  i«  how  Le.slie  Stephen,  on   philosophical 

'  "  Appeal,"  pp.  I,  2. 
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grounds,  undertakes  to  explain  Methodism,  and  to  predict 
its  failure : — 

"The  true  explanatiim  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  a  great 
impulation  outaide  tho  rusty  ecclesiastical  micliinery.  The  refme 
thus  cast  aside  took  fire  by  sjuntaneoua  cntnhustion.  The  great 
niiuiscs  of  tho  uritau)(ht  and  uncared  for  inherited  a  tradition  of 
the  old  theology.  As  they  multiplied  and  develoiied,  the  need  of 
seme  mtxie  of  satisfying  the  religious  instincts  became  more  press- 
ing ;  and,  as  the  pure  sceptics  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the  oBicial 
clergy  could  only  say  something  in  which  they  did  not  believe, 
Wesley's  resuscitation  of  the  old  creed  gave  just  the  necessary  im- 
pulse. Its  want  of  any  direct  connection  with  that  speculative 
muvemunt  could  not  stifle  it,  but  it  condemned  it  Ici  barrenness. 
Wcsleyanisip  in  the  eighteenth  century  represents  heat  without 
light— a  blind  protest  of  tho  masses,  and  a  vague  feeling  after 
some  satisfaction  to  the  instinct  which  ends  only  in  a  recrudescence 
of  obsolete  ideas."  * 

Now,  as  a  scientific  interpretation  of  a  great  historical 
phenomenon,  this  explanation  is  nothing  less  than  childish. 
The  spiritual  movement  which,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
one  of  the  best  of  English  historians,  "reformed  our 
prisons,  abolished  the  slave-trade,  taught  clemency  to  our 
penal  laws,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  our  popular  educa- 
tion," is,  when  translated  into  the  terms  of  Leslie  Stephen's 
philosophy,  nothing  more  than  a  certain  accidental  "ac- 
cumulation of  human  refuse  "  taking  fire  by  "  spontaneous 
combustion."  This  is  like  offering  the  burning  of  a  dung- 
heap  as  an  explanation  of  the  rise  in  the  Eastern  skies 
of  some  great  planet. 

Such  a  misreading  of  plain  English,  on  the  part  of  a 
criliu  so  able,  and  in  purpose  so  honest,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  literary  curiosity.  But  how  can  a  man,  himself 
without  spiritual  faith,  either  understand  or  interpret  a 
inovement  so  intensely  spiritual  as  that  of  which  Wesley 
is  the  symbol?  Leslie  Stephen's  sceptical  a.ssuinptions 
seem  to  vring  with  thorn  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  tho  critical 
faculties. 

Stephen,  for  example,  undertakes  to  describe  and  assess 

Wesley's  great  treatise  on  "Original  Sin."    Wesley  here 

is  not  dealing  with  a  theological  abstraction — a  puzzle  in 

logic,  a  problem  in  philosophy.      He  is  discussing  the 

>  "  History  of  European  Thoogbt,"  voL  it  p.  4^4. 
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S^vr'/r/". '*""""'  hiBtory-tho  existence  of 
moral   evil,  »  fact  who»e   witness    lea  deoD   in   himmn 

paxe  of  the  worlds  story.    Leslie  Stephen  .lisoovers  in 
the  treatise  nothinR  but  -  a  wearisoino  wrani; le  over Tex^ 

:f"tli'p^:bLt??°"' "  "•«  "-^^  phiiosopfiLr^'ord: 

Now,  the  Bible,  on  .my  reading  of  its  character  is  the 
peat  spiritual  text-book  of  theliuumn  race  No  other 
book  pierces  so  deeply  into  the  very  heart  of  thn  JZl, 
mystery  of  human  li'fi-the  existencYo  ev  1  BrnXhe 
Stephen  assumes  in  advance  that  the  Jiible  on  this  suS 
«  out  of  court.    Any  reference  to  it  may  l«  dismisS  L 

nhiZT"'f  "■''T?'"  °™'  "'^"'•"  Tlio  problem  sp^eW 
phi  osophical,  and  is  capable  of  being  dealt  with  oSlv  bv 

fion  ZY",'h'""/  ''^  pf'ilo^Pl'^'rs  wLse  ehrof  qua!  ia^ 

Wan.  d^  r"/"""-  ''""  '^"y  "^J*^^"'  ">«  ^^'We!  The! 
logians  ^  not  deserve  so  much  as  a  hearinK  in  such  a 

ZT;  fl°"ir""?  '^  ««  'f  ™«  contended  Zt  any™  fe> 
ence  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  in  the  businei  of  nartJI^ 
tion  must  be  an  impertinence '  naviga^ 

The  vice  of  all  such  criticism  of  Wesley  and  the  Revival 
?.  L  „  rf  '°  '}""  '"?■"  "^^-Ption  that  the  intellect 
m  the  only  form  deserving  of  respect,  must  be  always  on 
fh!  "f,^  °f  ^^oP'-eism-  Stephen  describes,  for  examo™ 
the  attitude  towards  Christianity  which  the  eeS 
human  mind  took  in  the  eighteenth  century  ■Cfn 
tellectual,"  he  says,  -became  sceptical  wUh^Hunie  the 
imagmative   turned  mystics  with  Law  "while   thosein 

them  is  the  assumption,  marked  by  an  arro/an'e^f 
»mplete  that  it    s  unconscious  of  i.self,  thatXrature 

M„'.f°"..,""'\''"''=''"''  '""^  ""bl«r;  that  the  in  elleet  is 
higher  than  the  conscience;  that  o  write  a  book  "s  I 
better  title  to  human  f.uno  than  to  reform  a  nation  hat 
whitcanno  be  expressed  in  literary  terms,  and  meiured 
by  literary  tests,  has  no  title  to  enduring  rememb^^^ 
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Flotchor  of  Madelev,  and  men  of  his  ty,«,  »ro  to  ba 

to  them  ot  importance"— such  matters  as  sin  and  its 
remedy;  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  God;  life  anddeath 
and  judgment  to  come-"  tliey  are  real  y  without  anv 
te'^thT'^a"  lr'"''l''Pl'^- '    ^""^y  "«  "neorcio""s^ 

Hume  belong  to  the  mam  stream  of  EuropUn  thouBht" 
Wesley  s  system,  we  are  assured,  is  pre-dooi^d  to  Sen- 
ness,  l«)causo  it  ■■  has  no  philosophic  basis  "  " 

And  yet  Stephen  admits  Wesley  "founded  a  bodv 
which,  eighty  years  after  his  death,  could  b^ast  of 
i_2^,ooo  adherents,  and  whose  reaction  upon  other 
^T  h-  ""'u'  '"'P°^t»it  ^  its  direct  influent"  Xd 
what  philpsoDher,  It  may  be  asked,  has  ever  performed 
such  a  miracle  1    Now,  if  Wesley  had  only  speKsTifo 

s\ti:r«f'.v?,rpL^'^r^4^r"7^4^ 

place   beside  H,im^  orttn  or  Vofta  re  r^st^aS' of 

wandering   m  such    high   realms,   Wesley  ken"   tothe 

common  earth.    His  aim,  as  Leslie  Stephen  pSs  i?  wa^ 

to  stamp  out  vice,  to  suppress  drinkinland  lebauchrrT 

nto1tbvTn'-''-.F'r  P"'"  '?  h^aven^nd  f^rce  the™ 
into  It  by  mtelligible  threats  and  promises."    •■  He  difters  " 

fnir.,f ''  °°  to  explain  "fro^  the  ordinary^ moraSs 
in  the  strong  conviction  that  a  mere  collection  of TocS 
precepts  w.  never  change  men's  lives  without  an  appe^ 
to  Aeir  feelings  and  their  imagination."  ^^ 

l,i»  „1!r^  h>i;;self  might  have  accepted  the  statement  that 
h  s  aim  was  to  stamp  out  vice,"  and  ■■  to  show  men  the 
plain  pa  h  to  heaven";  but  he  would  have  protes  ed 
vehemently  that  he  did  not  find  the  energy  wEich  was 
to  cleanse  human  life  in  any  appeal  to  the  mwe  feeW 
and  imagination  of  his  hearers.'^'ike  found  tl  at  hea  u^ 
force  m  quite  another  realm;  in  the  spiritual  eneS 
which  stream  from  the  cross  of  Jesus  cUt.  alidTn^LI 
saving  offiros  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  working  wHhVese 
subhmo  forces  he  did  "stamp  out  vice"  in  vast  mnftf 
tudes  He  did  this  for  more'than  fifty  years  ^d  it  on" 
a  scale  without  preccdont  in  English  huiry,  and  did™ 
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nn.no.  Suppose  H,m,eoTGlthl°„°i;"^  I'  'P°''^°  ^^'  his 
every  other  literary  e"plaJlt?on  of  ?h»  ^'''^''ke  nearly 
mentyet  alte.nptcd  is'^  mtetiv  vwl^A*"  T^}"^  ""'^^■ 
of  values  on  wh'^^oh  it  prS/  I't  ^  '^  ^'^«  «"»■« 
hu.«an  life,  however  am  not  n'hil  i^'^f^f  '<"■«««  i" 
•norul  impulses.  Vn  I  the  «nfl  ?  °5'"?"/'>«°"«».  but 
.    ''>e»iesis'^notintei;eelu!Srbut°lLT'"'  '"'  "«"   ^-^ 

p~\,:"n\'r:iat>."fr-'''*'  «r™  -••-••  - 

Hmkes.  the  Gloueliter'CllirPr-*°"»'''-R°bert 
schools;  or  Roussran    ^^J-^fv' *h>>  minted  Sunday- 

«  street' in  P«is Td^op  h     Hfth'T;^*^  '^'  '*"'^"«-  «' 
the   receiving -box    of  fi  )l^AV   '"lS""!""e  child  into 

t-n.  b^t.  to\d1  :  nttralraWhirL'^t 

«.in  x^:t"LiCortl''i^„  Su.r  tr^  '^'^»' 

own  testimony,  by  SifeRor^  '"■'''•^'"'  ™  ^'''•'on's 
discourses,  whilT  abando'n^r  T""'  *""°?  '^^montal 
Howard,  pendhag  his  Hfe  T„  '•.•'""'  /'^"•^™°.  «>d 
Europe,  anS  JvTni  hLinltv  »  *^  ..""'•   ^'^'^   °f 

consc^„ooof^theriebyh"7examTe  ""r""'^  °\?'  "•« 
m  picturesque  opnosition  Jo  1 7^  .V  ^"'^«e  "e  figures 
reserves  its^ighLrhl'""  '"/""h  "'her;  and  literature 
Gibbon,  for  VoltaTre  »n^  n  "'"'  ^^^-^o'  Hume  and 

Clares  thlrtl^TndThey  oX''"'lLl'"'"f  ^'V^P''«°  ""- 
stream  of  European  thougL"    ^'         ""^  '"  ">"  ^n'™' 

«  false  tX  ^^'fTC'  '^ri  i  "-tbe  repeated,  „„ 
morality  is  greate?  th»n  li  "'"''n,  ""'"  speculation; 

from  hfs  vi^rtrmako  "T'Z-  1"  «"™  » -Inrnkard 
ffontlo,  a  thief  honor  to  clilnf  "^•f"',*  wife-beater 
Widows  tears,  to  shelEer'^  :l^^^^Z^^  i^not 
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merely  a  better  contribution  to  the  world's  life  than  to 
write  the  most  mgenious  philosophical  treatise  or  to 
tewh  words  to  march  in  rhyme  through  the  stanzas  of 
a  great  poem.    It  represents  a  loftier  order  of  forcea 

Hunian  judgment,  to  be  absolutely  true,  must  reflect 
the  divme  judgment.  To  think  as  God  thinks,  to  love 
what  He  loves,  to  hate  what  He  hates,  to  assess  all  thinm 
as  by  His  judgment— this  is  the  last  and  highest  effort 
of  human  wisdom.  And  tried  by  that  great  test,  who 
stands  higher ;  Hume  or  Wesley,  Gibbon  or  Law,  Rousseau 
or  t 'etcher  ?  Leslie  Stephen,  and  men  of  his  school,  vote 
with  the  philosophers;  but  the  human  conscience  stands 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  saints !  And  the  best  human 
intelligence  as  soon  as  it  has  come  to  terms  with  con- 
science, will  be  on  their  side  too  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  Wesley  would  have 
borne  hiinsclt  had  he  lived  in  the  hurry  and  press  of  th<> 
twentieth  century.  Would  his  theory  of  life  and  reli-non 
have  stood  the  challenge  of  modern  problems?  How 
would  he  have  been  atfected  by  the  criticism  which 
resolves  the  Bible  into  a  jumble  of  undated  and  authorless 
myths  ?  With  what  eyes  would  Wesley  have  looked  that 
IK  to  sav,  on  a  Rainbow  Bible  ?  How  would  he  have  dealt 
"r'u  ?i  ■  ''®"'  ffJ'nfn'ing  unbeliefs,  bred  of  science,  or 
of  halt-science  ?  Would  his  faith  have  been  shaken  by  the 
biology  which  links  man  to  the  ape ;  the  astronomy  that 
(warts  the  solar  system  iuelf  to  a  mere  point  in  the 
measureless  depths  of  the  universe,  and  sees  the  earth  as 
an  msigniHcant  speck  in  those  awful  spaces  ?  How  would 
he  have  dealt  with  the  secular  temper  of  the  present  age  ■ 
the  temper  which  cares  very  much  for  this  world  Mid 
leaves  the  next  out  of  its  arithmetic  ? 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  things  do  not  count.  Wesley 
m  the  twentieth  century  would  have  been  a  different  man 
from  Wesley  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Leslie  Stephen  is 
moved  to  a  sort  of  angrv  wonder  at  Wesley's  indifference 
to  what  he  regards  as  the  victorious  attack  of  Hume  and 
Uibbon  on  the  Christian  faith.  Although  those  men  were 
his  contemporaries,  vet  Wesley,  he  comphdns,  is  "asiii- 
•liBerent  to  the  doubts  expressed  by  Hume  as  if  the  two 
men  had  lived  in  dirtercnt  hemispheres  or  centuries" 
ihe  cuplanation,  of  oounre,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Wesley 
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phant  answer  to  Hmne^bTt ),«  h  ^     J^'"""'*^  '  '""*"■ 
«ven  that.     The  W  rdeS  t    '        '''■•"'''.''^'' *"■ 

unbelief  of  to-day     ^e  larfft  t      "f /"^  many-yoiced 

tn.T-the  Jk  o^  whTch  he  lod  ^^  ««'>'««°'h  oen- 
»aid,  ,«  not  a  Problem  to  be  lolved  S^,' I'  *""''*  ''"" 
bej^nown;  ani^bo  would  h'arKw^/ Trn/sSn': 

"Closer  i.  He  than  breathing,  nearer  than  hand,  and  feet  ■' 
life''°wo^T'lL7Tcn;'1,"'l  """'i'^  ""•','»"'"  °f  "««>e™ 
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Christ;  of  service  to  our  fellow-men.  Christianity,  he 
would  have  said,  is  a  realised  and  supernatural  deliver- 
ance, to  be  received  by  faith;  and  as  to  the  reality  of 
which  our  own  deepest  consciousness  can  judge.  The 
Bible  is  not  an  old  almanac,  about  which  the  chief  thing 
is  the  correctness  of  its  dates.  The  critics,  to  his  clear 
and  earnest  eye,  would  have  seemed  like  men  so  occu- 
pied in  discussing  the  shape  of  the  vessel  which  carries 
the  livmg  water  of  truth,  and  the  clay  of  which  it  is 
composed,  that  they  forget  the  precious  draught  itself 
for  lack  of  which  the  world  is  perisning. 

The  Bible,  he  would  have  said,  on  any  theory,  is  a 
divine  revelation ;  a  law  of  conduct,  a  chart  by  which  we 
are  to  sail.  It  is  not  a  puzzle  to  be  solved,  but  a  system  of 
precepts  to  be  obeyed.  And  Wesley  would  have  called  on 
listenmg  crowds  to-day  in  accents  as  urgent  and  convinced 
as  he  did  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  accept  the  message 
of  the  divine  book,  and  to  shape  life  by  its  laws.  The 
principles,  in  a  word,  on  which  Wesley  believed  and  lived 
and  worked  in  the  eighteenth  century  would,  for  him, 
have  been  just  as  effective  if  they  had  been  suddenly  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  twentieth  century. 


EPILOGUE 

THE   CONTINUITY   OF  SPIRITUAL   IMPULSE 
m  the  actual  illumination  of  erenu  an  aSswM  n.n  ^ 

nameof  Luther,  a  theo^orical  reformation  a  re-d^Lovrv 
the'timnf  H  nTrvTlV''^  'b«.Engli»h  Reform'Sn'S 
not    likfl    fhrT^tJ I  VrP"'"'"*'  movement.    It  was 

rJ^liu  vs''  B^r^Zrtr  no\d='  ir 

t^n^in  a  series  of  negatives,  drawn  out  to  t^lrerthat 

thf  raZl"^"*''  ^''°'.«-  ^tat  Methodfsm'^tand^  f^ 
ChristIanTr«^.r    agamst    the    sacerdotal,  verSon    of 

rrSe.''-':^rst\eXh^^i/ 
S^^^^t^'^teih^vsii^ 

lat«l  mto  terms  of  conduct,  verified  %   the  conscious 
the  terminololy  and  iCaTu"   of'tthodisT.  a'S'-el" 

Krto.ru.^t:a*i^K;\= — ''"--™- 
..S^eii.i?=^i^<^asf^!rr^^ 

.»  perfectly  true.     Varietie«^of  Church  o^i"  EpUcoJu 
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or  Presbyterian— belom-  to  the  category  of  secondary 
values.  Methodism,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  flourishes  equally 
well  with  bishops  or  without  them.  The  notion  thai 
the  infinite  and  all-tender  grace  of  Christ  can  trickle 
through  an  ecclesiastical  pipe  of  only  one  pattern  is, 
to  Methodism,  abhorrent.  If  any  one  invited  the  world 
to  believe  that  the  sun  shines  on  flowers  of  only  one  tint, 
the  answer  would  bo  not  merely  that  such  a  theory  is  in 
quarrel  with  the  whole  science  of  botany.  Every  cottage 
garden  is  its  refutation !  Every  patch  of  flower-sprinkled 
grass  disproves  it.  And  the  theory  that  Giod's  grace  is 
confined  to  only  one  variety  of  eoclesiasticiJ  form  is  not 
only  m  quarrel  with  the  essential  genius  of  Christianity ; 
It  IS  contradicted  by  the  visible  facts  of  the  world. 

Methodism,  again,  stands  for  the  imperial  as  against  the 
parochial  temper  in  Church  work.  "The  world  is  my 
parish"  was  Wesley's  immortal  phrase;  inverting  the 
common  rule  in  which  the  "  parish  "  becomes  the  world. 
The  tradition  Whitotield  and  Wesley  created  when  they 
stepped  from  the  j^ulpit  to  the  hillside  and  the  street,  and 
began  open-air  preaching,  is  its  inheritance.  It  stands, 
that  IS,  ior  the  aggressive  as  against  the  purely  apologetic 
and  defensive  spirit  in  Christian  service.  And  it  is  built 
on  the  present,  as  against  the  merely  historic,  theory  of 
the  office  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  believes,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  Pentecost  was  not  one  particular 
cluster  of  hours,  in  an  Eastern  city,  two  thousand  years 
distant.  Pentecost  lies  about  us:  We  are  living  in  if 
iU  airs  blow  upon  ua.  The  fierv  tongues  are  gone,  but  the 
spiritual  energies  of  which  thev  were  the  symbol  are  the 
possession  of  the  Church  of  to-day. 

The  unconfessed — perhaps  the  unconscious —but  cer- 
tainly the  practical  l)elief  of  a  oonsiderablu  portion  of  Chris- 
tendom, is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  the  Church  once 
and  shaped  its  history ;  but  at  a  given  date  the  Divine 
Spirit  emigrated  ;  and  the  Church  of  to-day  is  left  without 
direct  Divine  guidance.  It  can  only  ascertain  what  is  the 
will  of  that  great  Agent  in  human  redemption  by  painfully 
searching  amid  the  dusty  records  of  far-ort'  centimes  ! 

Methodism,  it  may  bo  added,  is  pledged  to  the  family 
theory  of  Church  relationship.  Its  membership  is  Imift 
on  community  of  speech  and  experience ;  on  a  living  and 
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declared  partnerBhip  in  all  the  great  forces  of  the  spiritual 

But  all  such    definitions  are  nartial      Tho.,   ^ 
particular  aspects  of  Methodtm  i^they  do  not VacH?.' 
Ct'"  The""'^«  eharacteristi.     £:tiZXt^! 

Christfaiitv     ftii^"""  "'  ""^   "'""'"»'  «'<»"«■"  in 
v-nristianity.    It  is  the  re-emergence  in  historv   ftr.,1  ;., 

essential  characteristic  of  Wesley's  worlf 

wl,    ..    r^^  ""'?'  "npress've  feature  of  that  w..rk-th», 

to  be  frankly  admitted  that  time  is  7r^m™n.elis  cr  H.    f 

Jr  Sivy '-'  "■  '"•" » -"-•  1% ,;  ;~f 
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pauonof  t^e  future,  conservative  action  on  urLtJnd 
-most  triumphant  of  all-undying  vitality  "^  ' 

No  one  can  realise  the  wonder  of  this  sistainod  enertrv 
of  life  who  does  not  remember  how  broken  how  "3 
with   ecclesiastical    q^uarrels,  has    been -thro  eh   wid„ 

Wesiev  died  mth?">.*'"'^'r  "'  ^^'"'y  M'-'^hodism,  when 
wesiey  died  might  have  been  expected  to  break  im  int.. 
quarrellmg  fragments,  and  to  havrexpired  in  a  tangle  If 
schisms,  fhe  quarrels  came  fast  and  thicl^  There  wa, 
Z  iZfT *'."''J' ^"^^ y"^ "f  Wesley's  death:  three  „ 
1  n»lf  1  r°'l"'""'y''"'  »f'«^  his  death;  and  a  fourth 
a  httle  later,  the  most  tragical  of  all.    The  q.iarre  inf 

Z^!:::oftI^l2.  fp?aktgUe?alf;\^e t^  ^ 

p^t^rcte^si-rSSS 

^r^doT  '^'^'  doctrinal  error,  or  a  strugglerrTpS! 
The  best  way  of  re:.lising  how  unnecessary  wei-  tl,« 
divisions  of  Methodism,  how  microscopic  th^  Zl,,itl 
which  gave  birth  to  them,  is  to  consider  the  „s™a  thav 
wear  to  outsider,.  Any  respectable  enoycllXa  whicj 
tries  to  express  in  nlam  Engfish  what  is  the  exact  dirt^r 

""^K^'n'."- * •^•'"'^y"  '^«"^"*«^. "  Prim  tivc  MotW^ 
»  Bible  Christian,  or  a  United  Froa  M,.il,..,];„f  T    ?  . ' 

i-^elfsiinply  bankrupt.  Or  of  thrbl\"  tgi^h  t  cvcT  ' 
rit"t  ■■  '"""'''"■  ""^^  *"  ""•""•»'  study  of  (heSory 
and  char«ter,st.«s  ot  Ite  Bible  Christian  Chuidr^ys 
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take  »  sitting  posturel^The  I^J-'"'«  "»«  BiW«  Christians 

another  into  the  interval  betwi^t^lu-    **«i''"d'S">  and 
surely  very  cruel  I  "'  '  "'""'"  «"1  a  hassock  is 

A  not  unfriendly  historian  J   R   «. 
this  evil  fertility  (n  divS  wM„'..    "*■?'"  P^^^e**  by 
Methodist  histon-,  Mid  oEL  «n       T''"  o"'  "»««  of 
ment  that  "of  afi'Co^ttit  Chur^h^'^'j''^  "'<'"•'«- 
most  rigid  in  its  orga^iL   the^'Zfl'''^''?'  "  ">« 

f='i:t^,«"-'>-~et  i^tfevtCtilJe'S: 

^fiTr,  t'xr&^t"'''' r''''"«  -  Methodist 

the  forces  and  tendenoTes  '^ftC  T'^'^T^^  "«'*«' 
reached.    An  institution  wMch  had   M^f"  ^'^  ^" 
birth,  and  for  so  many  v«^   n,„       **"  '^'''"   '^s  ^ery 
masterful  hand  could  LriTdevlr?'""  "^  »  »i°?l» 
virtues  both    of   fle^biUtTVd    ^f^P  ,'/'  *■  ".■""«"'  '^e 
Methodism,  too.  was  aflbcTed  ?„  iL  f '^-P<"««d   rt-'bility. 
temper  of  secular  politfes  ou  Jde  U     ¥hV"l''2  *« 
lution  when  Wesley  lay  dvin^wJlU  ■■  ^'"'"'^  ««To- 
with  the  thrust  of  LZt^'"h^^  begmn,„g  to  shaite,  as 
forms  of  human  sodet3t  'oTlr '""''  '"^.°  ">'"•  "^l 
once  of  that  great  moveCnt  t,  JT-  "''S'""'-     The  influ- 
a  generation,  f^h  to  vehement^T^LT^  T'' ''"  "^^^y 
vehemently  refuse  them  '  ^*"'""'  <=''"'«««.  and  to 

4wl^Tdr4ts^\t^^^^^^  ^.^-'  --> 

asunder,  and  made  it  for  a  time  ^      Wesley's  Church 
planet   flying   in    fragmentrtZu^nh^' *°  ,"P'°!*«^ 
heavens,  it  might  Uve  been  ™i^"vj*?   soclesiast  oal 
confidence  that^these   HvlTns'^J^l.TH'"'  "'"'  't  """ost 
growth.    The  remarkub  1!.?,^?      ^  ^  *"■"''  ""  spiritual 
not   the  easel     T^^  s^  ritual  imn,r%VK'''  '^«  ""^ 
survived  all  its  schisms     I     ^/    l    "'^  Methodism  has 
degree  or  other  each  Zaralo  l^  ''^""•''oteri.sod  in  some 
not  killed  it;  new  socTand  fXrhi    l^'"™"^"  ^as 
have  not  arrested  ir.     Meth,51»^  f      *'  env.ro„,„onts 
■o«?of  the  planet,  and  taken  ro^T'T  """^^  »"   'he 
vaned  its  name,  its  formt  its^erh-odTr 'Ld^r  "'^t 
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its  forms,  it  has  kept  steadfastly  loyal  to  its  original 
ideal.  And  everywhere  it  is  marked  by  that  same  atranxe 
continuity  of  spiritual  impulse. 

We  have  only  to  set  side  by  side  the  statistics  of 
Uethodism  in  1791,  when  Wesley  died,  with  those  of  1891 
a  centuy  later,  to  realise  this.  But  the  present  writer 
may  be  rorgiven  for  ottering  another  and  a  nearer  proof  of 
the  inextinguishable  vitality  of  Methodism.  He  belongs 
to  the  Australasian  branch  of  Wesley's  Church,  a  branch 
which  had  not  even  begun  to  exist  when  Wesley  died.  It 
is  parted  from  Wesley  himself  by  more  than  a  century  of 
time,  and  from  the  parent  Church  by  twelve  thousand 
miles  of  sea  space.  ITie  total  population  of  Australasia  is 
less  than  the  population  of  Londoa  It  is  only  a  handful 
of  peoplo  sprinked  over  a  continent. 

And  yet  m  this  one  branch  of  contemporary  Methodism, 
separated  both  in  time  and  space  so  widely  from  its 
founder,  and  from  the  parent  Church,  there  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  spacious  Methodism  than  the  whole  world 
knew  when  Wesley  died.  The  members  in  Australasian 
class-meetings  to-day  exceed  by  30  per  cent,  the  total 
membership  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1791.  There 
were  only  287  Methodist  preachers  in  Great  Briuin  when 
Wesley  died,  only  5 1  r  in  the  whole  world.  There  are  over 
700  Methodist  ministers  in  Austrula.sia  alone  toiay ; 

Similar  figures  might  bo  quoted  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  they  certainly  prove  the  unexhausted 
life  of  Methodism.  The  pulses  of  that  life  beat  in  new 
lands,  in  a  new  century,  and  amongst  new  nations.  In 
spite  of  a  thousand  human  imperfections  and  mistakes 
and  quarrels,  Methodist  history  since  Wesley  died  is 
but  the  translation  into  historic  and  visible  fact  of  his 
dying  and  triumphant  whisper,  "  The  best  of  all  is,  (jod 
is  with  us  I" 
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411*503,  509.  5" 
Clarke,  Adam,  495,  501 
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Clements,  W.,  226 

Clerkenwell,  153 

Clive,  Lord,  9,  479,  515 

Clalow,  Hr..  417 

Cobbett,  William,  258 

Ooke.  Dr.,  368,  272,  273,  394-398, 

404.413-418.  454 
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119,  123-126,  156,  158,  220,  318, 
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Cork,  246.  254,  418 
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Cowper,  William,  109.  144.  216 
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Cromwell.  Oliver,  445 
Crowther,  John,  247 
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Deal,  96,  116 
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Dionysius,  315 
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Downs,  John,  347 
Dublin,  252-255,  330 
Dumfries,  247 
Dundee,  Lord,  484 
Dunfermline,  240 
Durham,  196 


Edinbuboh,  242,  243,  245 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  187,  240,  377, 

378.  527 

John,  390 

Embnry,  Philip,  261-263 

Epictetns,  275 

Epworth,  4,    15,  17,  21-26,  30-37, 

40-44.  47.  57.  58.  66,  67,  71,  88, 

89.  93.  95.  100,  106,  193,  217,  401, 

410,  460,  506 
Braamos,  Bishop,  365 
Brskine,  Balph,  187,  240,  241,  244, 

527 
Evans,  Caleb,  490,  491 

John, 226.  237 

Evertoo,  384,  471 
Exeter  (U.  S.).  376 


Ealhouth,  197 

Ferrers,  Earl,  378 

Fetter  Lane  (room),  221,  312,  313, 

315 
Finney,  Thomas,  527 
Fitz  Gerald,  478 
Fleet  Prison,  loi 
Fletcher,  Bev.  — ,  264-266,  379-385, 

391-393.     396,    454.     Sao,     522; 

"  Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  320, 

384.  386 
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III.,  141,  293 

-—  IV..  493 

Georgia,  67,  71,  80.  84,  90-116,  127 
163,  166,  167, 174,  190,  330,  456, 
458.  467 
Ghent,  231,  237 
Gibbon,  9,  46,  69,  520-522 
Gibaon,  Bishop,  156,  157,  337-341 
QiUies,  Dr.,  245 

Gladstone,   W.  E.,    200,  201,   283 
^470,  504 
Glawow,  245-247 
Gloifcester,  166,  378,  508 
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Goldsmith,  9 
Gordon  Riot«,  153,  480 
Goston'a  Green,  196 
Goter,  Mr.,  165 
GranviUe.  Mary,  86  (tee  alto  under 
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Gravesend.  200,  201     - 
Green,  J.  R.,  quoted,  5,  248,  529 
Greenock,  246 
Grimshaw,  William,  396 
Grotios,  386 
Gnyon,  Madame,  58 
Gwennap  Fit,  201,  299,  336 
Gwynne,  Mr.,  457 
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HUl,  Richard,  384 

Rowland,  384,  385 

Hodges,  Rev.  — ,  347 
Hogarth,  5 
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Howard,  294,  521 
Howe,  Lord,  4 
Hume,  519-523 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  37S 
—  I^^y,  ,„.  335,  363.  3,8-383, 
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Hutton,  James,  373 
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'05.  113.155 
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James  I.,  486 

Jane,  John,  217 

Johnson.  Dr.,  9.  30,  68,  78,  97.  448, 

474.   481,  482,  490,  491;  "Taxa. 

tlon  no  Tyranny,"  269,  453,  490 
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Keble,  287,  503 

KempU,  Thomas  !»,  63-65,  120,  121, 

284,  369 
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Kiuchin,  Charlee,  74,  155 
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^336,  357.  376,  470 
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494-496 
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Robert,  48,  74 

Knox,  Alexander,  78,  418,  447 
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,  519-522 

Leatherhead,  280,  509 
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Lely,  16 
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Locke,  John,  7 
Lonsdale,  Loid,  292 
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Mansfield,  Lord,  387,  404,  413,  418 
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